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Chronicle of Events 


1 Jan, 


2 Jan. 

3 Jan. 

5 Jan. 

G Jan. 

8 Jan. 
10 Jan. 


11 Jan. 


12 Jan. 

13 Jan. 

11 Jan. 

IG Jan. 


January 1927. 

’27 Sariiar JogonJia Singh, Mr. Manohar Lai and Malik Feioz Rhau Noon 
appointed Minintera by tlie Tunjab Government. 

The Indoatnal CoiigrebS in Ca'cult a— Second T>ay*B piocredingB — Mr. 
Birla’s motion condemning the 18d gold rales of the Currency Comraittee.'s 
recommeniiat ion cai i led. 

An appeal for funds to raise an All-India Memorial of the Late Swami 
Shradliananda issued from Delhi under the signatures of I’undit Malaviya 
and otheis. 

do. Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta — In reply to Depressed Class Students' 
address the Mahatma exhorted them to follow the teachings of late Swami 
Shradliananda who was a great friend of the depressed classes. 

do. Opening Day of the Third lleformed Legislalive Council at Lahoir. 

Indian Economic Conference in Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. L. 
Tannan. 

do. Fust A'.l-India Women’s Conference at Poona under the presidency of 
the Maharant of Baioda. 

do. Arrival of Air Liner “ Hercules ” at Karachi from London with the 
Secretary of State for Air and party on board, 

do. First Sitting of the C. P. Council— Sir S. M. Chitnavis eketed president, 

<lo. First meeting of the Third Ueformed Bengal Legislative Council in 
t'alcutta — Governor’s address. 

Fust meeting of the Third Reformed Punjab Legislative Council at 
Lahore. 

Government of Indi.-i Press Communiiiue announced that the position 
of Indians in Auatialia consnleiably improved by the passing o f ameho* 
ratory measures by the Commonwealth rarharoeut, 

All-ludia Player iii memory ot Swaini Siiiadhananda. 

First meeting of the U. P. Legiblalive Council— Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram 
ic-eicctcd piesulcnt. 

do. C. P. Council— motion for Ministers’ Salaries passed. 

The Indian Delegation leave Cape-Town to return to India after the Round 
Table Conference. 

The Trial of Ab<lul Raschid, the assassin of Swami Shadhananda, com- 
menced at the court of Special Magistrate, Delhi, 

do. The Round Table Conference completed its labours in Cape-Town. 

do. First Sitting of the It & O Legislative Council — Khan Bahadur Khwaja 
Mahomed Noor eketed president. 

do. Ai rival of Mr. S. Saklatvala M. P. m Bombay. 

Abdul Raschid, the assassin of Swami Shradhananda, committed to Sessions 
under Section 302 of the I'cnal Code. 

do. Government of India poblishs^l three important bills embodying the Cur- 
rency Commission’s Rccoinmendatious. 


1 
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17 Jan. *27 Bengal Council — Motion for Ministcis’ Salaiies passed— Swaraii^^t motion 
iLfubing the dimand iriectcd. 

Steel I’roitction Bill— Statements of objects and reasons published by the 
Goveiiiincnt of India— pa ferential dutita provnled for, 

Boport of the Bombay BacUbay ilrclaination Commiltco published — 
lesponsibility appoitioiicd on its promoters. 

19 Jan, do. Opining of the Legislative Abscmhly in New Oelhi — Mr. 1 'aid re-elected 
Bicsident the next day, 

21 Jan. do. Pt. Nehru’s adjouinmcnt motion in the Assembly— Mr. B. C. Mitra’s 
detention denounced, 

24 Jan, do. Budget Session of the Buima Council opened by llis Excellency the 
Governor, 

Viceroy’s inaugural addicss m optning the Legislative Assembly, 

First meeting ol the Madras Council— Goveinor’s opening Addiess, 

26 Jan. do. The Steel Protection Bill leferred to a Select Committee. 

Hindu-Moslcm fiacas at PatuaVhali owing to the assault on Satyagraha 
undci trial prn oners by a Mahoniedan Jail Warder — Several persons 
in]urcd, one Moslem bi-ing seiiousJy wounded. 

27 Jan tlo. Madias Council — Mr. Satyaraurti's adinurnmont motion disapproving the 

Government of India’s action in sending Indian tioops to Ch.na dis- 
allowed by Goveinor. 


February 1927. 

3 Feb. ’27 Burma Council — Be^olution on removal of S 'x-disqnalificntion lost 

Budget cuts in 1924 — 26 • — Sir Basil lilackr't’s Statement in the ARsembly, 
Debate on the leleasc ot Bengal Delruu& in the A8^<'mbly -I’t, Nehru’s 
motion recommending lelease or iiial of detenus passed. 

7 Feb. do. Select Committee Boport on the Steel Protection Bill presented to the 

Assembly. 

8 Feb, do. Opening of the Council of Slate in New Delhi — Report of the Privileges 

Enquiry Committee submitted. 

9 Feb, do. Burma Council — Mcmbera of Home Rule, Bwarnj and Nationalist parties 

walked rut in piotrst against the insulting reference of the Home Member 
to Bevd. U, Ottania. 

10 Feb- do. The International Anti-Colonial Congress at BrusseDs — Mr. Jawhar Lai 

Nehru’s Statement on brlialC of India. 

Kumar Oanganand Smha’s motion in the Assembly urging withdrawal 
of Special laws in Santhal Pergnnas cann'd. 

B. r. C. C. requisition meeting m Calcutta — adjournment motion carried. 

11 Feb, do, B. N. Railway Woikracn's Strike at Kharagpur commence<] from this day 

— Firing by the Railway Auxiliary Fuice on unarmed strikers. 

Adjouimd B. P. C. (3 meeting in Calcutta — “No coniidcnce ” motion 
on the Executive carried by a narrow mojority. 

14 Feb. do. The Steel Protection Bill formally moved in the Assembly by Sir Charloe 
I nncB— discussion adjourned. 

16 Feb, do. Bills certified in 1924—26 -Mr. Qrabam’s Statement in the Asiembly. 



MARCH '27] 

16 Feb. *27 

18 Frb. do, 

19 Ffb. do. 

2 1 Feb. do. 

23 Feb. do. 

25 Fi‘b, do, 

26 Ffb. do. 
28 Fi'b. do. 


1 Mar. ’27 

2 Mar. do. 

8 Mar. do. 

9 Mar. do. 

ll Mar. do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 3 

Adjourned debate on the Steel Bill — Mr. Mehta’s motion to recommit the 
Bill to the Select Committee rejected. 

Fust meeting of Bombay Council — Governor’s opening address. 

Hallway Budget prohenb d in the As^prahly. 

Adjouinrd debate on the Kharagpur Strike* m the Assembly, 

Heated d bate in the t’alcutta Euiopean Asaociation on a resolution 
crnsuFiiig the Y. M. C. A. on its al'eged political activities which was 
pasHpd. 

Openii'g of the New Burma Lcgulative Council — Mr. Oecar De Glanville 
elected Brcbident. 

Text of the South Afiican Agreement lead in the Asaembly and the 
Union Asbtmbl}— Anti- Asiatic Bill dropped— UepsiraijoD in a new garb — 
Union acc-pts cdueation icsponsibiliti^s of ludians, 

Bleel Piotcction Bill paased in the Assembly. 

Bobolutirtn for the release of politicril pntoners earned in the Bengal 
Council hy a huge majonty. 

Discussion on the South African Agrcmcnt in the Council of State — 
MemhtTs’ ftlicitous sprech. 

Text of the provisions of the Iiiiian Navy Bill presented to the House of 
Commons 

Annual S'^ssion of the All-India Khllaf.U Confercuce at Lucknow under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. An^-an. 

I’unjah (’ounci! — No-conlidence motion on Ministers negatived for want 
of majority fa\ curing leave b'*ing granted. 


March 1 92 7. 

The Ste/I Ihot *ction Bill passed bv tb*' Council of State. 

The Financial Statement for 1927-28 piestnteil in the Assembly by Sir 
Basil Blackelt. 

Hindu-Moslem dislurbanco hi Ponalalia on the Sivara’ii Mela arising 
out of the Mohaiiiniadans taking exception to a Hindu Sanktrian Party 
passing by a mo^<tue — police op. ntd liic on the Muhammadans to disperse 
them. 

Split in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee — Rival factions formed 
owing to the Sccietary, Mr. SaMnal's aibitarily clomig up the Congress 
oflicc— Statements from both bides ibsucd — Mr. Srinivasa lyeogai s appeal 
for honourable settlement. 

Civil Aviation grant for ten Jakhs passed in the Assembly. 

B. k C. Council — Swaiajist censure motion on Ministers def('ated. 

B. k O. Council — Minister’s salaries voteil. 

Annual meeting of the Calcutta Y, M. C. A. under the Bibhop of Calcutta 
challenged the Euiopean Association to substantiate or withdraw their 
chargee. 

Beoond Uradiug of the Iniian Navy Bill passed in the House of Com- 
mons-* Labour motion for rejection of the Bill defeated. 

U. P. Council— Swarajist motion for reduction of Ministerb’ Salaries lost. 
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12 Mar. 

14 Mar. 

15 Ma». 
1C Mar. 

17 Mar. 

18 Mar. 

19 Mar. 

20 Mar. 

21 Mar. 


22 Mar. 

23 Mar. 

25 Mar. 

26 Mar. 

28 Mar. 

29 Mar, 

30 Mar, 
81 Mar. 


THE QUARTERLY REGISTER [march 

*27 Sevontb Bcrsion of the* Trad« Union Congress at Delhi under the Presi- 
ileney of Hai Salieb Chandnka T’ersad. 

South Afiican Indian Congress at Johannesburg opened by Revd, C, F, 
Andrews, 

Bengal Council— Threo Swarajist motions against the Ministiy defeated 
by an overwhelming majority. 

(’o. Punjib Council— Debate on Ministcis* Salaiks — reduction roolioii 
negatived. 

C. P. Council — Ministers* B'llaiie? Yok'd. 

do. Debate in Union Arecmbly on the South African agreement continued 
up to the 10th, 

do. Sir Sankaian Naii*s reroaikablc resolution in the Council of State rccom- 
mendine to the Oovornmeiit to F‘nt ofT the Reforms indcUnjtcly until the 
ITin<iu-M->sirm diffeienets wiie compeFcd. 

do. Party Meetings of Afsenddy Mfml»ris at Delhi held to exchange views on 
the diuctions in which rrodifioaluui of Ih*' exist mg system ol communal 
represenfation was desir.able. 

Babu Bafindra Nath Sen, leailrr of Patnahhali Satyagralm, arrcstid at 
Bansal undei Stctions 107 and 114 Cr. P. (!. 

do. All India Youth ConftTcncc at Guiuhul, Ilaiilwar under the Presidency of 
T. L Va6v\ami. 

do. Annual meeting of the Fouthorn India Clinmhcr of Commerce — Sii M. C, 
T. Muthia Chettiar presidii.g. 

do. Meeting of 30 prominent Muslim lendt rs at Delhi after a protracted dis- 
cussion agreed to the institution of joint clecloratis under certain 
conditior.p, 

do. Madras Council — Motion of no-confidcnce in the Ministry negatived— 
bwarajists remamed neutia). 

Punjab Hiiuhi Sabha |>.'isse<l re<^olution denying the (hingress locus stand! 
to Topresent Hindu community in negotiation with Muslim orgaiiisationp. 
Home Member’s Statement in the Assembly on the leleate of Bengal 
detenu*' — Wholrtalo lelease detrimental to public saf- fy 
Congiess Woiking Committee met at Delhi and di‘'CnFScd the moslem 
proposals regaiding Joint lil'cctoiate 

Mr. Moberlj’s Statement in the Bengal Cuiincil on the conditional iclcaFC 
of Mr. B. C. Bose, 

do, Stamling Committee of the House of Commons ordcicd the Indian Navy 
Bill to be reported to the House for the third r(ad]ng. 

do. Hindu Members of the Assembly uinicr PL. Malaviya consideicd the 
Muslim proposals and laid down principles ns the basis of discussion. 
I’unjab Council — Motion for the rdtasc of Bikh Gurdwaia Uefoim pri- 
Eoneis cariied. 

do. The Central Sikh League congratulated the Mahomedan leaders in agiccing 
to the Joint Electorate. 

do. Finance Bill passed in the Council of State, 

do, Madras Muslim Council Members opposid Joint Electorate as dLlnmental 
to tht political advancement of the Muslim Community, 

do. Madias Council — Madras University Act Amendment Bill infioduced by 
, Mr. B. Satyamuiti. 

Ilimlu-MoBlem fiacas at Laikana (Bind) as the result of a dispute between 
Hindus and Mahoraedans over the j osscsbion of a woman and her three 
children. 

do. Indian Debate in tbe House of Lords— Lord Biikerhiad’s survey of Indian 
affairs — lelrasc of Bengal detenus involve muidercus outrsges. 

do. Annual Mieting of tho Bombay Y, M. C, A. under Ilis Excellency the 
Governor who dwelt on the excellent humanitariau work of tbe Aseociation, 
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April 192 7. 

- Apl, ’27 Public meeting In Madras on tbc woik done by the Congress party in the 

Local Council — Neutral policy of the Swarajists jastified. 

3 Apl, do. Maharaphtia Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Poona adopted 

resolution supporting the Joint Electorate. 

4 Ap\ do. Sind MuHlim Leaders’ S^alrmcnt on the origin of th#* Lai kana riot ifsued 

— Hindus and Arya-Saranjists blamed for fheir aggressive spirit. 

Our<lwara Central Board meeting at Amritsar urged Sikh Council 
members to rcpign in protest against the attitude of Government in not 
relcahing wholesale the Qurdwara Reform Piisoners. 

6 Apl, do, Thinl Reading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Commons 
Labour amendments reject'd. 

6 Apl, do, Kakori Conspiracy Case — .Judgment delivered by the Sessions Judge at 

Lucknow — Three sentenced to be hangi’d and one transported for life. 

7 Apl, do. Sir Hugh Stephenson assumed office, of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 

Mahaiaslitia Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Poona approveil 
suggeslions about Joint Electorate — Congress should not lay down any 
definite rules for (he acceptance or refusal of ministry. 

8 Apl. do. Just ice Party meeting at Madias under the presidency of Raja of Panagal. 

IG Apl. do, Thud Kciaia Provincial Conference at Calicut under the presidency of 
Mr. B. G Horniman — Swarajist I’olicy criticised. 

15( iigal Piovlnciil Conferenc* at Maju (Howrah) under the pn sidency 
of Mr. Jogindra Nath Chakravarty. 

Tenth Session of the All-In«lia Hindu Mahasabha at Patna under the 
presidency of Dr. B. S. Mooiijee, 

17 Apl. do. AlMndia Sliudhi Conference at Patna— Tributes to Swami ShradhananJa. 

19 Apl. do. Hindu version of the Laikana rioting issued — result of premeditation on 

the part of the Muslims. 

20 Apl, do, Sikh m^’rabers of the Punjab Council resigned in protf'St against Govern* 

merit not yet releasing Gurdwara Ueforra Piiaoneis, 

Dr. Moonjft’s address at a crowded public meeting at Calcutta — He urgetl 
Hindu-Muslim Unity to attain Swaraj but condemned the Lucknow Pact, 

24 Apl. do, Benares Dt. Political Conference held at Chaubepur, Benares under the 

I’rcsidency of Sj. Ganesh Sbanker Vidyarthi. 

25 Apl. do. Nagpur Congress Committee passed resolution to start Civil Disobedience 

against Arras Act. 

28 Apl, do. Second Reading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Lords. 


May 1 92 7 . 

1 May 27 Andhia Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Btzwada passtvl reso- 
lution calling on the Council and Assembly members to resign for not 
throwing out the Miuisteis’ Salaries and thus violating the Gauhati 
resolution. 

1’unjab I’rovincial Muslim League meeting at Lahore under the Presi- 
dency of Sir Mahomed Shall — President supported communal elect 01 ate. 
Sind Hindu Provincial Conference at Sukkur under the Presidency of 
Lala La}put Rai, 
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3 May ’27 Pikh-Mutlim liot in Lahore uiigiimting in boine Muslims irritating and 

iiiHulting a Sikh wotuaii. 

Ilindu•Mu^I(!u nut at Sumt whih* a procession with music in honour of 
Siviiji Tcicont( iiaiy was pifcfcing by a Musjiti — The City Magistrate wna 
coiiiprllcd to open liic, 

4 May do. Raiigila Jlasul (\asf— Judjiinent doliveicd in the Lalioic High Oouit by 

Just ICO Kuiuvai Dalip Sii.t^h ac«iuiitnig the accused Hajpal, the publiahor 
ut tho pamphlet ol tliat n.mv. 

Failuic of the Compi(»iuibe move in the B. 1*. C, C. — matter rcfericd to tho 
Ekctiou Di''pulc ]‘anoI ol the A. I. C. C, 

7 May do, Mr. V. S. S. S.i^tn aopui.it'tl by the Qovernment of India as the first 

agent in South Afnca. 

8 May do, H v.Bion among Muslim loadns in a special mooting at. Patna on the Joint 

EU'Ctoi ate— some siippoilirg tho D*lhi pioposals and some opposing it. 

1) May do. Mr. Spiatt of llio BmuhIi Lahoui Party in a meeting in Bombay f> lid 
tliat India was iipc f(‘i reio'ulion —11“ uiged on the Youth of India to 
].'a<i the Congn s.-. 

The Kevv Asiatic Bill embo.lymg the terms of the S^uth African Agree- 
ment inlioducrti in tho Union A'^sembly. 

13 May do. Informal Cunfi lences m Bumbiy under the auspices of the A. I. C C.~ 

futiue i>u]icy and piog’ »nime of the Congr<'S8 as w'ell as tho communal 
(]'i‘Stjoii foinnd the buhj el - of long d ibcussiuii. 

lUngalore (btizjiib* addiei-s to Mr. Sastii on the eve of his dopaiturc to 
South Afnca, 

15 May do. Stcoiid Annual General meeting of the Buima Indian t’liainbi'! of Com- 

mace held at llaneojn uudei (he Piesideney of Mr. Ilussatu Ilamadiiic — 
Cuiieney (MUtion btiongiy cnticised. 

All India (’ongr^b Corniiiutee and \Yoiking (’oinmittoc meetings at Delhi 
continued till (he I8th— ih'soiutnju on Hiiidu-Mublim Unity pasbcd af»< r 
a healed di hale. 

16 May do. Mr. Subssli Cl', P.a.c leleas'd unconditionally by order of the Govtiii- 

mont of I’eugah 

17 May do. 40th day of K ikon Piitoucr’s hunger stiiky as a protest against . I .ail 

li(aMu(.nt. 

18 Way do. Coiigresa Wmking Committee appiovcd of the conduct of the Congi ess 

J’aity in tin- Minlios L'gi‘*lativ“ fhiuiicil, 

lUi'i'al J’io\ii:cial Mus'iin (\iifcjcuco at Bainal— .Sir Abdur Hihim 
doo''ULC]iig Bengal Guveinmenl le. the Kulkati shooting, 

10 May do. Lahoic Biot Case c onm need — 8 Sikhs chaiged with murder and unlaw- 
iul as-M-n.biy 

In the Lai oil* High Ciuit the api»oal of AbMul llandiiJ, th-allrged 
niuid.'iei of tswan.i Sl.ia lliananda disnubBid — dia^h >enterice conlirined. 
Kagpur MatyagrahiV pK-cc'-bion with drawn swords continued -daily 
ainslb and senltnce ef vuJunlccis. 

20 May do. JiTanihsio j'bii“<l bj Mr. T. Ibakisana and four others in tlie National Herald 
ijui'i-tioning the I'gaJity of the rfsolutiun of the Woiking Committer as 
legards th<‘ M.'ahas Swaiajntb and declaiing it ultra vires, 

23 May do. Joint meeting of the liuliau community in Cape Town parsed icsolvt ion 

, clloring Mi. Sastri thar whule-hrartetl welcora-’, 

24 May do. AD Bencal’.s payer for the lecuveiy of Mr. Subbas Cli. Bos 3 , 

Mr. Awaii, L ader of the Nagpur Salyagiahi’s, ancstrd, 

26 May do. Annual general rnePir'g of the Indian Mining Federation lu Calcutta — 
('haiirnan’b pet-bimint iC note on coal tiale, 

Edinbuigh liulian As^ociatiou’s pi otcbt against exclusion of Indians f torn 
dancing halls and rcbBauiants. 

Opening of the International Labour Conference at Geneva undrr the 
Pfcbidency of t^ir Atul Chattapv, 
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2C May ’27 

28 May do. 

80 May do. 

31 May do. 


1 Juno '27 

2 June do. 

3 June do. 

4 June do. 

5 June do. 

fj June do 

10 June do. 

11 June do. 

13 June lio. 
16 June do, 
1C June do. 
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Mftbatma’fl views on S. C. Rise’s release- Ouvt injn<-ct’b cowaidly act in 
releasing .1 dying man. 

Dr. Moonjee seived w’th noUce in Suiat prohibiting him from attemling 
or addiessmg any public meeting — Dr. Moon 3 i*e drlijd the order. 

Annual meeting of the Karachi M. 0. A. — European A8»o(’iahonb' 
chaiges refuted. 

Annual meeting of the Indian romn.uni^l I’.iity at Rombay. 

Public meeting at Madiat. umhr th<* rnuddicy of Mr. S. Satyamurti 
dieentsed the Rom bay A. 1. Ch i\ du-ificn and aftei cviiils. 


June 1927. 

Split in the South Afiican Irulian C(»rgi(S8— Tra'^v.aai’s final secefsion. 
lit. llon’ble Mr. Srinivaia Sahfri 1( ft Simla, aft< r conversations with the 
Viceroy, en loute to South Afii^a. 

Indian Debate in the Iloupe of (hvrmons— Earl Wuiteiton’ti speech on the 
Rengal detenus and the Ht.vtuioiy t'nnimi Sion. 

Reciuibition signed by 30 membiis of the A. I. D. C. forwaidcd to the 
I’lceidint of the Congiess to conveio" ipicia' A. 1. D C. Session. 

Mr. Awari, leader of Nagpur SatjagialiS, scnltnccd to four ycais’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Crowded public meeting of Hindii'i and Mus^almans at Delhi under the 
presidency of Dr, .\u^au \% ho plejoliog toi communal viinty expamed the 
signiheance, scope and meaning ot the I’-imbHy Pact. 

Mr. 8. Piose’s reply to Eail Winimin’s sptTch denying that he and 
oibci detenus were tiied b« fore two Julgrs, 

The Cotton Textile Tanff R-uru’a lwji.it and the Government of Ind.a'a 
decision thereon published — Duly ainl briinty u ci/inm^'iuled but Govern- 
ment rejected both piopo^.-iJi. 

Sind Pjovincial Hiui'u Mubasabua at a rnieting acct'jded the piinciple 
of Joint Electoiatc. 

Serious Raknd riot at Dilbj. ue, I’atna nrl^^lg out of tl;e slaughter of a 
cow by a Mubaramad.tn. 

Lahore Mahomrdan kaiki r. depot at ion to the 0(»v»inor to pusent their 
views on the “ llangila llahUi" Jefgment — Oovcinoi’u sympaihetic 
attitude. 

East (kxlavaii Conference at Ainlapuiam undtr the Presidency of Mr, 
R. G. Horniraan, 

The Scivant of India Society annivoiraiy celebration at Poona — Mr, 
Devadhai’i) Tnbuic to Mr. Sasin. 

Df'sbandhu Day observed throughout India with to ling icfer«nce to the 
sacrifice of the illustrious deceased. 

Safyagraha tlirough disobethence of the Arms Act begun at Maduia— 
Volunteers with drawn swoids nmichiiig in J)roce^8lon thiough streets. 
Fouioiation stone of the Das .Mt'iooiiai laid in the Shahnagore Ruining 
Ghat, Calcutta by the Mayor amidst solemn scenes. 

The CongretB Aibitration Board’s Award lu the Rengal Congress Com- 
mittee Dispute issued— Rolb Executives should cease to exist and a new 
Executive lormcd. 
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17 June '27 Dt bate on India Office BsHimatei in the Honsc ol Commona— Mr. Lana- 
bury’B reductioa motion rejected. 

20 June do. All India Mill-ownerb* Conference in Bombay protested against the 

Goveinmcnt of India’s refusal to grant protection to the mill industry. 

21 June do. The “Muslim Outlook” Case— Editor and I’rinter sentenced by the 

Lahore High Court on the charge of contempt of court for attacking the 
impartiality and honesty of Justice Lalip Singh who dealt with the 
“ Hangila Baeul ” case. 

23 June do. Second Beading of the Now Asiatic Bill passed in the Union Assembly- 
Dr. Malan's concession to Transvaal, 

25 June do. Third Beading of the Kew Asiatic Bill passed in the Union Assembly. 

26 June do. Fresh election in the B. P. C. C, held in pursuance of the Arbitration 

Boaid’s Award— A new Executive formed, 

27 Jane do. The Bangila Basul Case — Hindu Mahasabha's tclrgiam to the Viceroy 

protesting against the patronising attitude of the Punjab Goveinor 
towards the moslem deputation. 

28 June do. Echo of the Bangila Basul Judgment— Maulana Mahomed All’s article in 

*' Hamdard’ demanding from Government the piomulgation of an ordi- 
nance making the offence of insulting prophets, saints and other persons 
held sacred severly punishable. 

30 June do. Hartal and monster meeting of Muslims at Delhi to protest against the 
Bangila Basul Judgment— Judge’s resignation demanded. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan. “June 192 7. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE OF 


1 he Indian National Congress. 

the folloirai'f a Saiinurinj of tin' Vkuto tin }s o/ \V<nuii>f Comttnfi'r. nhnh 
at Taj Mahal lht,‘f, Bumhaj/, an Ur^ I~ilh Mat/ T.fJT an I / / * fail'tatnj <lair> 

1. Tlv niinuti'-i of the ineetiiiii; oi lh“ Cio.niuittee hdd at J>‘lhi <ia the 21st 
3I.irrh 1927 were eonliniKsl. 

2. (a) 'rh(‘ tollow in;j!. lueoinits were passeil ; - 

(i) A.l.C.C. OHiee ae<-ounts tor March anJ April 1927 ; 

(li) Tr(‘asiirer’s (Jilite aceo.ini^ ujj to .‘IM 1—27. 

( Joiiiinittee eoiisi.lere'l l*ie stateai si. d ‘taiU of th * e ir-inarked 

f.iiid-; 'Mill ihv* Tivaoiror and adopUnl the r(‘soliilio;i : — 

“K 'solved that the aecouiit /c ear-mark(‘d tiiiids and llc' ]>urpostN for vihieli 
they were ear-niarkinl he ex.iiniiiKl and th.it the Jhesj'l.jnt he a deed to take neec'.sary 
aelion tliercon.” 

;i. Th<‘ Miinln-Mosli'in qin'siio.i ^\as thi'ii taken np. d‘h(' ‘sii^eee.ions iye:ardi.i >; 
j ant tie.'torates etc. \,)iieh were neel ' l)^ th(‘ Mussahnan leaders’ ineetini'; at l)el!ii on 
tile 2'ith ^Man'll mi'iv eoiisideied and tlie tollowiniic repoit and resolutions wiiv.* even- 
Itialiy adojiied by tlie Co.nimitL'c for hem*!: phas'd heloo' the A.I.t'.C. : - 

Report. 

Vt the fortviirst s(s;Vi,)n of the Indian NaUoual t’m^ress laid at Chrahati, the 
folhnvinj^ resolution was nnaniinously iiassisl ; — 

“This (.’ongr.'Sri ealls upon the Workina ('t)ainiit(e ' to laki' iiiini.' liile stejis in 
eon.sult ition with JJindii and Mussalnun leader^ to devise measures for tii > ri'inoval 
of the pres Mit de])lora' lie diHerene ‘s lieiwe 'll If nidus and Mussalnri'is and suliimt 
tle'ir report to the All In lea C’on.'rn'^s ('oinmittei' not later than the 219 March 1921), 

“And this (’on^n'Ss authons-, the All India (^nl«*^ess (’omniittee to is^ue nei'essary 
ni'triiet.ons in that liehali to all fkineresMuen in tlu' country and take siu li other 
Steps as It may det'm lit afier a eonsuh'ralio.i ot th.' said leiiort.” 

In p.irsiianee of this resolution, th«‘ AVoikina (’ommilte' at in informal nuHtinir 
lield in ('aleiitl i on the m. ,Jannii\ lesuhtnl that t!ie I'residenl he autl'onstxl to 
eoiiviMie a emlei.'iu*' ol Hindu and Molhuiimadan memoe. > ot the Le..,is]aiiv.* .Vssem- 
hly and tlu' I’ouneil of State in Di'lhi at the I'arliest ojiportnnity to consider wajs 
and ni 'ans ot promoljuic Jlin lu Mnsljm unity. Tlie I’resideat oi tin' (’ m^'ics-?, hefoVe 
eoiiM'iuiifr such a eonleivne.*, jiiit hiniselt in eommunie.jtion with leading* ineuih(.r.s of 
the dissemhly and the I’oiineil ot Suite in Delhi a.s well as other imiioitant Coic'-rc'ss 
leaders. 

'J’lie President found it mon‘ feasible to carry on sep irate eon ailtation and discus- 
sion with the Hindu ami Mohammadaii me nhers of the (VntiMl Lej^islature as a 
prelii'iniary to a joint eonsullaiton and to that eml, he invited Muslim memhers of 
the (‘eiitral fjcgislature and few Himlu fnemls to a social g.vtheriiig w'hieh was 
respondinl to very lanrely hy them ; and there was a full and frank jiresentatioii of 
the ])oiiit at issue on behalf of the Mohaminadans by Mr. Jiniiah and oilier members 
of thti Assembly and members of the Douneil ot State— based on the rv'solutions of 
till' IMusliiii Lea^>ue at Delhi in Dtvemher 1920. 

Tli(‘ President of the Congress subse<iueiitly atteiuK'il a patherin;.' of memhers of 
till' Assembly and other friends wlio represcitiHl the Hindu Sabha point of vit'w mid 
learnt from them the point of view of the ease jnit h.rward l.y them. The l^resident 
aPo visitid Aliparh, Muttra and other plaecs and aeqaaintetl himself with the views 

o 
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of both commiinitioa on the important (pio-itions in dispute and after these pn'Iiminary 
stop^, the Workiii}!: (A)riimittoe re'^olved to eonvem' a mi*.*tin;i of All India 
(Joinmitliv referred to in th(‘ resolution, on the 20lh of March 1027 for the imrpose 
of considering^ the report that the Workinje Ooniniitle* eKpeeted to j)resent. It was, 
however, found that in eonsefjiifmee of t!ie hudirtM sessions in most of the rrovincial 
(youneils, many members ot the All India (^)in!:ress Gommitt'e were unable to be in 
Delhi and as* the discussions with the Hindu and ^lohanim idan leaders continiu'd 
without any definite eonchision beini^ reached so as to enabli' the Working: (.ommittee, 
to consider the matter and ])lace thur ])roi»osaIs before the All India (-on”:ress 
(Committee the mcetin*' had to be iiostposuHl until the Working Committee could 
do so. 

Ill the meantime, there were inpiortant informal conh'rences held of the Hindu 
members of the (^muress party in tli*‘ Indian Leirislatnre wlios^ conclusions wen* 
communieat(‘d to the Workinu, Committfv in view of similar conferences held anion<:; 
Moliammadans and of the (kmumttiH* of the Muslim Leaicue. 

On the 20th March, honexer, certain im])ort.int Muslim huders met and after loiur: 
ami anxious deliberations, d('cid(*d to juit foiv.ard si>.‘ciiic jiroposals on the Hindn- 
Muslim problem for tlie accejitance of the Hindus and of tlu* country, and communi- 
catid their di‘sire throuj;!! Air. .Tinnah that the Coneri'^-. should (onsidiT and ajicriv 
to the said pro])osals. 

The Workinjr (A>mmittee which nut a <lay aftiw thos(‘ pro])Osals werehnade, resol- 
v(.hI “that the committ<‘<‘ cordialK a]>i>r(H*iatcs the decision arrived at by the Muslim 
Ckinference to acc(‘])t the institution of ioint electorates all over the country XMth 
rK'iprocal <*oncessions in favour of niinoiiMes and a]M>oinls tlie follonim^ Sui»-('om- 
niittee to discuss detads with rcprosentati\(‘s of the Aluslim (Vmference and of the 
Hindu community 

Sub-Committee Mrs. Sarojini Naidii, JAuidit Motilal Nehru, Syt. Srinivasa 
lyeiu^ar and Maulana Alohamad AH.’’ 

The Sub-Committe(* api>oint(Hl by the resolution subMcjiuntlv met and had xarious 
discussions and it was decided tliat the AVorkinj; ( 'oininittis' should mei't and 
formulate its conclusions after discussmo d<-tails xxilh rcjiresenlalives of both 
( lonimunities, suid has since riHM’ixcd eomnuinicatum^ from S(‘ver.d confidences on 
this matter, Amoiijir thesi' aie the resolutions of ihc Hindu Al.iha Sabha at Catn.i 
and the resolutions of the Alaharashtra (’on;:ir<T>s (Vmnnittee. xthieh have a]ipeared 
in the Press. 

The Workiii^i: Committee liavi* also laid tlie liem /it of full and trank djscns>ion; 
with im])ortant Mohammadnn leader^ lien* in Hornhat, u'^tidday, and opinion uas 
^^enerally in faxoiir of the ac‘<‘ept‘ince of tlie Aluslmi pio|>osals. After < onsiderme 
all the mat(*ri:ds jdaeed hi fore them and liavin;^ had ilc'Ciission*' uilh leailni;^ 
rriemhors of the Hindu ami Moluunnudaii a^ xx’ell as othei communities, j}ie Workim*- 
Committee resolved to recommend to the All India (Vmpn'ss ('ommittix; th^* following:— 

Resolutions. 

The Workiiifj; (^immiltix* having eoii'^id. Ted the proposals made by ri'presi iitalive 
Muslim leaders xvho met m Delhi on the 2(Hh Alareli Iasi, as uell as 'tin* opinions of 
other leaders and rejiresentalives of hotli eomminniii's, i-^ of ojmiion 

(1) That in any future scheme ol ( Vmstiiulion, so far as re]>n*sentation in 
the various lefi:islat ures is eom-eriied, joint eleel orates in all the provinces and in 
the Central Ijegislature be constitnteil. 

(2) That, with a view to jrivim: full assuramxs to the tw'O threat eominunities 
that their l(*mtimate iniensts xvill he sate.;iiardcd m the Lecislatnrvs, lor the ))n*scnt, 
and if desired, such rejiresentation of the eonimnnilas should he seeunxl hy the 
reservation of seats in joint electorates on ihe basis of population in every jiniviiiee 
and in the CAitral Legislature ; 

Provide 1 that roeiprocal concessions in favour of niinoritH*s including the* 
Sikhs in the Punjab may he made by mutual ajrreemont so as to ^ivc thorn re- 
presentations in excess of the piojioriion of the nnmher of S(‘a1s to winch they 
would 1 ki entitUxl on the ])opula(ion basis in any province or provinces ; and 
the proj^rtions so a^^reetl ujioii for tin* provinces * shall bo maintained in tin* re- 
presentation of the two coinmiiiiities in the Central Lej^islature from the jiroviiu'es. 

(3) a.— The proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be in- 
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trodiioecl in the N. W. F. Prnvinee and Rritish Raln(‘histan on the fiamc footing; 
as in otluT proviners is, in tin* opinion of th(* Goniniittee, a fair and reasonable one. 

(11) 1). — The ])roposal tlnit Sind sliould he Beparat(*d from the Bombay Presidency 
and constituted jjilo a s(‘j»aratt‘ jmn'iiK-e is one ^\hieh has aln'ady bfHMi ado])tc<l in 
tlie Gonstitulion of the (V)nj»:ress on the ])nncii>lc of the redistribution of provinces 
on a lin^rinstic basis and the (’ommiltee is of o])iiiJon that the iirojxisal may be 
p:iven ('ft(‘ct, to. 

(4) That in tlic future (Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be friiarantced 
and no le^^islature, (‘(Mitral or provincial, shall have jiowcr to make any laws 
in(erf(M*ini!: uith liberty of conseienee. 

“Lib('rty of conscitMiee” means liberty of belief and ^^orship, freedom of 
r(‘lij»:ious observances and associations and fie^Mlom to earry on reliirious fslucation 
and propa^oiiula witli (lue ^‘{'•ard to the ^‘(‘linjrs of others and without interfering 
vith similar riirhts of othiT^^. 

(5) No Bill, Resolution, ^lotion or \mendment r(‘;rardinfj: int(T-communal 
matt(TS shall be moved, diseiissMd or passcnl in any Tit*{^islaturc, (Vsitral or I’ro- 
vincial, if a threi'-fourths majoril} of the nuMnlicrhof cifluT eornmnnity afhH'tcfl thereby 
in that le^rislature oi>posc the inf rodueti(»n. discussion or iiassin^ of such Bill, Reso- 
lution, Motion or AintMidnuMit. 

“Tnter-(V)mmunal Mattor^" nveans matt<‘r-. ai^HM'd upon as such by a yuot 
Standimj; CCommitti'c of both communities, of the Hindu and Moslem members of 
the I(‘ps1alur('*s eoneernccl. aj)poinl“d at the eoniineneci ient of ovcTy sf*-sion of the* 
lepslature. 

The A. I. r. r. apjirovi's and adojits the Report of tlie Workino: Commit lee 
on th(' flindu-Mii'^lini (iiiestion and the roeommendations conlaimxl therein and 
calls upon all CVmirn'ss onraiiisations to take necessary stops to have thi; said 
recommendation eirried out, 

J. Th(' (pm^liun of framini^ a constitution for India was then brought U]) and 
after some discussion tin* meeting ^^as adjourned. 

Thr CnnmnUi'P mri fufahi tn fhr T<fj Mahal IlofrJ (if a. m. on the 

im Mat/ V,rj7 

5. Th(‘ Utters r<c.M\ed from tin* Punjab. Andbra and Tamil \adu Provincial 
(V>ngr(‘ss (Commit toes ('Njiressing niabilitv to jiav their (piotas to the A.I.C’.C. were 
( oiisid(T(’«l. Th(‘ Soridary nasuskf*<I to make a fiirlh(‘r etlbrt to reali‘'e the amounts 
due fnun tlii’se and also from other i>n)vnie(‘s. 

At this stage a ih'putation on li'half of the Hindu r(‘sid(Mits of Sind hCMided 
by S(‘th Xaraiinhis \sjunl)er nail<‘d upon the (’oimnittiH' to pU‘ad a‘jfainst tlu' 
separation of Sind as eontcinplat'sl in tbe ]>ropo*'als rcLoinliug Hindu-Moslcm unity. 
After lieariiu;: the d(‘putation. tin' Pi(*>>d(Mit explaiiRsl how the si'parntioii of Sind 
improvc’d the position oi Hindu residents thereof. Tliereupou the di'jnitation left. 

8. The qiu'stioii of framinir a Cousiitutioii for India was again taken u]> and 
af((T full diseussioM the follonmg draft rcMilution was acloptcMl for beiuc; pla(*ed 
iK'fore the All India (‘oimnss ( o-nimfU'e • - 

“'idle A. I. C’. C. calls upon the Woiking (ConimittfM' to frame a Constitution 
for India in eoiisiiltation with the ehrtdl memluTs of tlu' (Vntral and 
Provincial Li'gislatnres and other leaders of ])olitieaI ]>arties, and jdaei' the 
snim* bi'fore a special nnvting of the A. I. C\ V. with a vitwv to iis adoption 
by the (\)ngress at its ncvi si’ssiofi.” 

0. Ihindit .lawaharhd Nehru’s note tm the (Vmgross of Oppr(‘SS(>d Xations 
ludd at Brussels was next taken up and the following draft ie.solulion for the 
A. I. (c. (\ adopted ; - 

“The All India (Congress (’ommitUv nvords tlie report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Xchiu, r('presentMli\e of the (’ongri'ss at the International (C(mgress against 
Oppression and for Xational Indepeiidenee hi‘ld at Brnssids in February last, 
and expresses its hi^h aj>pri’eiatioM of his stTvices at the Congress. 

This CommittiH? apjm’oiates the eflbrts that are IxMiig made by the League apiinst 
Imperialism and h'lr Xalional IndiqiendiMU'o foundt'd by the said CVmgrcss to 
secure the imhqxMidcnce of all sujipressed nations in the world and resolves to 
rt'commend to the (Congress to give su]>porj to the League as an associate 
organisation. 

Under the rules of the Li'agne, an assi^eiate organisation is an organisation 
which docs not agree wholly with the programme and activities of the League.) 
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10. Tli^ Commit I <'C disnissod flic Chinese sil nation and resolved as iolhms ; — 

“The All India Cnn^iiess Commiftec assures the C hinese |)ro]de of*i(s fnllest 
symjiathy in tlu lr stnij»;;lo for fierdoin, condemns the Oovernnunf of India 
in ilo;pat*cliin/j: Imli.m troops 1o China and demands their immcdiale wilhdra^ial.” 

11. At this stafre the (ommitte'C eonsidernl the leirolntion on the Napjiur 
Salya;iraba, notice of vhi< h l ael l'('cn .eiven by I\tr. L. IJaia 1’: n. H e decision of 
the*Commillcc va-' that tlu‘ resolution be not snpj»oitcd in the A. 1. C’. C. 

12. Tin' rjiK'stion of T/d)onr orpanisation vas diMU^-sed at h'li^tli by the 
Committee >>l'.i<-h event ll.d!^ ado]it(d the foIloiMiij: diaft letolntion to be ])lactd I (foie 
the A. \. V, V. 

“The All India Com^n'^^s Committee calls iii>on the Working (W.mittce to 
or^;ani‘-e luial and urban labour in the ]‘roMnc('s, to api'oint oitranisers for the 
I)urjK)se and Irame p:encral iiTulation ^ in fbih b'chalf. 

1!). The (\tnpu>s deputes in Isnyal vcie thdi taken up. Tabu K.iiddia 
f’rasad infornad ih<' (omnottoe that dloits viie beine made to al^^e at an undci- 
htaudm^ bel^^(('n llu' iiMd paitns in Ihepal ai'd tl at tbtieviK hc'pes ol an eniKable 
settlement. The meetin/ji; lln'.i adjoin ic'd. 


T/ir Cba* h>/ hr ))f(t rf -V n'dofh t>n fhr oj ihc 17l!t Mn// I!C'7. 

II. "Ihe first ()U('stion discussid v.a' unity litvien tie diniiKut i>aili(s \\\ the 
Contius-s. M(sms. Kelkar and .bnakar, l)r. iM(>(>uji' and IMessis. lUiopatkar and 
(lekhali' altend('(l at the sjHijai iinilatnm of the Ihetaient j’l.d jiai l]ci]»at( d in the 
di'cu.-'.Mon on tb(‘ subject. 

in tlu' (nurse (>1 di'-dusimi. ]\Ir. rrakasam’s k holul'in. iiolie(' of ulinh lid 
bedi sdit to tl.e A. I.(\C., v.as consuh'ud and the ('(ni’iniltee dieidtd u(<1 to 
su])port it 111 caM' it vas held to be in ('Khi. ^'iiuilaily. it vas d'cidid tbel tin 
rrsolutidiis sc'iit m b\ !\!('^ls. ^'aml.an ui ti, Piata}> Cbaiidra (Ini a l{o\.]M.K. 
Aehaij^a i ml Annaiuiniab b(' not Mi]|oit((l in (a^' tiny vi’ie held to le m oiild. 

lb. T lie rcsc'Iut ions ii-'Sfd at the Keiala Tiodneial C’onfdema' f('iuard((l 1 ;s 
the Kerala T.C.C. weie re(oi(led. 

1C'. Tlu' iit-olulions r(.<ontnid.(l('d l)y tlie Blahaia'-htia T.Ct'. jailidilarlN tb(;(‘ 
idatiiir to unit} in the Con^nss u(n‘ (oiiSidcud. Afti'i som(' discussion the (|iusl](ii 
was adjouriu'd lor liiilla'i < onsideialion. 

17. At this sta^e Tabu Jfajdulra Tiasad bamhd in an ajjbeation sipmd by 
numlK’ra cf tlie A. 1 ('. C. fn/in Jtdi;:al K'jnciditin^ both tin' ((riildidinp | alias, 
r((|n( stinjj: that tlie Tm/ad disj.ntc's be iddod for linal decision to Missis, N. (' 
(liundiT, M. L. A., Amaidiclianatb (Jbi'se, M. L. C, and Akiam Kliaii. On tl.i^ 
a])p!iea<i(’n tin' Woikin^i: Con miltee ] assid the f(»II(A\ .ng diaft risolutii'n to I’c jilaiid 
before the A.i. C.(': 

“The All India Congress Committee lesohcs that the Tenpal Coiilkss di'']'Ut(S 
be retdr'd for iinal (heisien to the iolhiwinc; aibilialois snp^istdl in the Idler 
dat(d )7lli iMay T.L’T addie.s'-id Ia (1) Mi. luisbottam Toy, {!') Air. b'ui(di 
Cbrmler Las, "(!!) Mr. Kaiknmar C'hakiaxaity, (d) Air. Tjtsantaknmar Alayum- 
dar, (b) hA ta. J li no lova Ma/nmdar (C») All.* ( dii} asueldin Alinied, (7) Air T. 
C. (Je svami* {.ml (S) Mr. Tiatao (liandia (Jnba Ihiy, 

Arbilratois Air. N. C. CJiunelra, ALL.A., Air. Amarenelranath (thosh, AI. L. (*' 
and Ah. Akiam Klian”. The Committe'c tlun adjonined. 

]S. When tlie A. I. C. C, H,se fi'r rcfiTsljincnts at dd’h. ]». m. ('n tl,e 17tb, an 
dntr;»ent niodinf: of IliC numlAis of the Wenkin/i^ Ccnimittee thin j resent uas Jidel 
at the Congress House and ti e folloAMiig draft lesolulion >m.s aele'jdeel for I ting 
moved as an otlicial ri solution belore the A. I. C 

“The All India Coneiess ( ommittce ajiprecinteh the j re posal of the Jlindnstani 
{ifava l>al to send an Ambiilaiiee Coi]s to China and ai'jirals to the ee iintry to 
give its iroial and ir.i.teiial mjjport to this l.uiranitariari \^o^k-~to lend the ■woun- 
aiid tlic h^iek. 

“The A. I. C. C. calls n])on the All India Toaid of the said Dal to take all 
ncecsbary stejis in coniicdion 'l^ith the dcsjach of the preipostd Ambulance Ccijtf’. 
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Thr Cummihr mel nijniii in llio Tfij-Mclinl IIoM nl 2 — HO P.V, on the IHth 
Mfiif lU'^T, 

in. Tho rtpi)pli(M(i()ii of Pandit Saiilansini. President of llio Punjab ]*, ('• (’. for 
a ^rant of I»s. < onsi'b‘i('d and was rcsolvfd that Us. 1,.^^) ])f'. advanood to 

the Punjab P. (*. (-. Ihvonnh its Psc’sid^'ut, I’aiidit »Sautauaiu, as a loan on eoinblion 
tliai th(‘ amount Im* T'etuni'Ml I)y lo'bruarv next. 

20. Uabu Kijend/a PrasadN applieatHMi asldn- f()r a j-rant of HOO to cnabl'' 

liim to meet certain outslan<lint!: demands in < onn(x*tion Mith th(' last y«ir s frennal 
r]''elion expenses in P)'']iar amis ])]aef'<l lietore the (Committee : tho ( 'oininitt(‘e re“o!v^l 
that th(' Secretary 1)' aultiorised to pay the amount, funds jrTmiitinf:, out of the 
balance of lhi‘ (‘enlral Pidiluatv KumN ^ i 

21. Tlu‘ draft iidc ' for\\ar(h*<l b\ 7\lahajrna (Jnndhi n.j.n'din^i tlie halatual Avear 

of ICIiadflar Avere plae ' 1 lu'fore flic pommittei' and it aaus resfilvetl jliat the issue of ins- 
trnetiou on tins maiter lie }>ostpon'‘d tdl all T tlui Piesident s consultation A\ilh 
Mahatmin.. . , 

2i. Tlie All India (^)nJrresn ( 'nmmiM-'c’s re solution on the Xa^qAiir Satyagraha was 
next taken up mkI tie' tolloAMUg i *m»IuMoii was jidopti^l ; - 

“P 'lob’^d. Ill |)ur.u lie- ' of lie' A.I.t'.P.’s n'sibition on the \..'j])ur SatAagiaba, 
fh if S_a(. \’.'dab!ibh<ii Pat' I be d<‘]>ut(d to study the situation and submit a leport in 
a loi ! nieht's lime. 

!*'). 1 'iseu-'sioM on tli(' pie '-t ion of ninty or co-operation belwc'fn Ibe jiarties in 

tlie ( ’oieiro^s was n'^aned. l)r. 'Io<'n)'‘ Aia'^ s|K“e!:dlA invited to lie ]>i‘es('nt. die* folloAV- 
ing foimnla was coM'-idere<l ns a foimula of <' 0 -opei tion, not of nnil\ b(tA\(*en ])artiC'S 
to the ('xt'pit eo-operat on \m s ons^ bl * 4‘oiisiste!'lly AMth tie' (biuhati icsolutioii ; 

“While a<lh('iiiie lo the ]uineip!c of non leecptanee of mini'dries liy f^mL'Tes''man 
lie* \V(»i king ( 'omnnlto'* n'eoimneieN that tie* (’ongress ])arlv in the Couneil slumld 
eo opeiatc lo gi'e pr.ieteal « t'as't to elaliM'S (e). (d). ((') and (t) of lesolution \ oi 
tlu' (J.uihati ( ’oii'j ('"s-? in IhoAiiiCial l>e *-lalnres Avhere mimstiies haA’c' b(*en or 
are liki'lA to be foinieil by l\e'>p(*nsi\ isf oi Independent C'ongre'^siiu n. ' 
d’le* ('omnulle\' (•f)n'-jd''red tie* m.itt ‘i fully and unanimously airived a* the foimula 
eoiifained in lie* foIlo'M.'ij, insti uet'ons i^siuHl to the (.’ongnss Ji’ty in tlu* seM'Mtl 

l/*ei''!atuies. 

“The V/orkin ^ ( 'onumtt<'(' lu'reby in-''ruejs the (Wugr(*ss ]>aity^ in the scAcr,*! 
PioAincial I /*gi‘- lat ure^ that t!'(*i dntv nieh-r < l•''UM* (a) of Ite-olution V ‘f tie* (lan- 
hali (’onipi"'*' to j»!(M'n< fie* Inie'liomnj: o| d\arehy as such A\lu'ie\er ib1e and 
does not impose on tlm n the duly lo d* feat a ministry if the result of m ' li a-'tiou 
IS. Ill til!* jiidgne'iif of lie* likely to sticnglhdi the bureaucracy or..ny anti- 

intional part a and is further ol op'iuon that it d desirabh* for the (’ongress ]''eiA in 
tie* scA'cijil l(''ps| it iir‘s to eo-op'rate with other pait’is for the purpose of eanxii 
out the ]>ohe\ and pK'giimme laid down m elaiiso (e), (db (e) and (f) of the lael 
r(*soltPi(ni. 

2 ) Tie* (jueslion of tie* {'oiign''S paitA’s conduct in the Madras T/cgislatiM' fVmneil 
AAas then eoiiselcKd as ;\li. San i Vaukat.u'halani Plutty. t 'c lead'*!’, had askfxl for 
iiisinielioiis. lie and ?dr. Sat A :uiuirl i, dejni' v leadei of lie* juiify, aai'I’c present, during 
tlu; discussion on this inaf!''!*. ‘ Atler luaring them, the ( 'ommittee adopted the folloAA- 
ing resolulari : 

“Having lu'aid sill that has bei'ii said ])ro and coiitia the eondiKM of the (kin- 
gp'ss Party in tlu* ^ladia*' Poiimil, the Working (‘omnutle* is tO'ivinei'd that tie*, 
party has done nctliing im nusi^icnl eit!e‘r amiIi the ultimate oliji'cf ol the Coiigres'^, 
the attainne nt of ►■''AAaiaj, or AMth lie* spirit ami letter of the ( biuh.ali rcsolut’on as in 
its judgment tle*re AAas no pioliabilily of aa reeking dyarel'y in that ^aoAime at that 
time, but that on the (-tier liaiid done all that lay ui its ]Aow'er to im*\’eut the slren- 
thening of the biireiiueraey ly iiuaiis (>f an alliaiieo of tlu* biireaneiaey with a ])arly 
Avlios” avow'cd pohey is to juomote eomimmahsm and lo repress nationalism for the 
puriKisi* of securing f fliee sit tho Juinds of and as a fnA’our from, tlu' bureaueraej'. In 
so tar as it has siu'cadid iii doing this, (ho Madras (Vueoil Party discrAxs tho thanks 
of the (Vmgross ami lie* couiitry. Put tho Working (Amimittoo would at tho same 
time make it iHrfo''lly diar that in no easi* shall the ]'arty in the (\'uroil rcsoit to 
suoli <*o-('perati(m with tlie j^Indstois as is not ])oimissiblo under olausos (o)— (f) st tlio 
(iauhati resolution and ^llnll apAays AAOik lor a fa\C'urnlilo opportunity of destroying 
dyarohy. 
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Tho ]M(*tur(‘S(jiu' ])f\n(lal sprcinlly f(n- llio ]mr]>oso on Iho f»rouiK! 

of tlu' ^ VMii;rrss House at fjombay ^^asfnlI^ packed vitli <lelegates and visitors A\hen the 
o)M ned its si'ssion on the loth May at 1 r.M. nith IVIr. Hrinivasa Iyengar in the 
eluiir. (hvin;: to want nf sjniee the hnpe eiow'ds that w'(Te waitinji, outside eonld 
not pain ,‘idjnissjon. Lona helore the <‘onin)ille<‘ ni(*l, ineinlnn’s in pron]>s were seen 
iiifonnally disein^siiip the Hindn-Moslein <|nes1ions with great interest. Thost' yiresent 
inehided,* !\Ir. Siiiiivasa lyc'figar. I’andit Modl.t] Nehru, J\Irs, Naidu, IMi'ssrs. M. K. 
.tayakar. N.(\ Kelkar, A Hangaswaini ty<‘ngar. Malioined Ah, Shaukat All, Zahur 
Ahnunt, I'.r, ]\loon)i, I). V. (tokIial<‘. T. Prakasain. K. Santanain, Kajendra IVasad, 
Mathura Prasad, T. (\ (loswanii, (h'orge .Ios<‘])h, Pothan Joseph, (lauri-lumkar 
Misra and S. TIaii, Sir Piiriuhotamdas Tliakurda'^, INIessis Slieo lhasad (lujita, 
M. JC. Aeharya, Si'fh (hwindas Jamnadas ])w'arkadas and fk (4. Jlorniinan, who, 
clad in Khaddar dhotie and a slnrt, ieeeiv(‘<l an ovation as he enlereil the pandal. 
Proe(x*dings opened witii a elioius ot ‘ Vande ^Matamin" sung liy two Maharashtra 
uiil<. Mr. Siinna^'a Iyengar then ihliveied Ins inanpui.d address hning str(‘ss on 
the need for unity m the (’ongres^' ranks and urging the aeeeptanee ol the Jinnali 
eontereiiee proposals. 

In his jirelinunary addie-^-i ^Ir. Tyengai said; The meeting had no more 
important suhk'et to 'deal with than the (piestion of llmdu-Mushm unity and after 
A ears of lionhh* and s<nfe he thought it A\as j)os-uhle to see a ray of light. For 
tile first lime attii m.uiy years l(‘a<hng Miissahnans had shown a leal desire to lay 
the ioundation ol national lit(‘ on solid lines, lie laid eonie to the eomdusion that 
]»ioposa!s noAv famous in tlu* IIFtoi;, ot Tinlia as th<‘ Ih'lhi jnoposals repii'M'Ut- 
i‘d t]>e ('aiiH'st and anxious desire of tin* ]\Inssahnan fnends to (‘o-op(‘iji1e with tlie 
Hindus. Whatevei theoretical olpeetions theie might he the pioposals otl'eii'd ii 
basis for what might lx* regaided as a safe eoinjiunnise for the iirescjif and as It'iid- 
ing iilhinafely to jieifeet nationalism. 

Diseiissjiig \ai]oiis elaiisi's in the inoposal^. JIi. iMiigar said veiy little olijee- 
tion had hei'ii raised to the po]HiIatH)n basis. .Vobody eonld s('nousl_\ obji'ct to tlie 
Noilh\V\‘st Fiontier Pioiineis havine the same reloims as other partsoi the (‘ountrA. 
lyfilii Ln]])nt Hill's ohjeelion to lefonns in thesi* j>rovine(‘s on th(‘ ground of tJu; 
exisleiiei* in them of lla* Jiigba ^Aspni eonld not be regarded as \ery serious to us. 
He could not understand Jioaa tlie Jirglia svstem could be betteied and how' under 
the relorins it could be any vorse. As for the sejiaralion of Sind, the CVuigiess 
could not object to it as it IumI giAcn its su]>]»orl to the constitution of the ]>invinees 
on a linguistic h:'«is and Avhen iMiisahnan liiends agrix' to the sej>ar;ition on its own 
nuTits Hindus could not haAc ai«y ol)ic<*ti<»n to it. 1 do not think hy fieing in the 
piOAiiu’c of fJoTuhay Hiiidns get more ]»roteetion iioav nor is tlieie aii\ thing to sIioav 
tliat lher(‘ amU he less jiroteelion if it is separated. Whin joint eleetorate is introdneed 
A\ith a Ait'u to tlie de\eIo]iinent of nationalism it will be begging the fpie.stion to 
think of cimimunal interests. We must demand the forination**of liiiguislie jiroviiiees 
in India in ai’cordanee Acith oiir Poiuriess selieine. At any rate Foiitrnssmen ean 
liave no objection AvliatcAXT to it. We shoiiM agree to a formida of ri'ligious freedom 
as a fiindjimcntal law of the eonstitntion and also to the eonventioii that no intiT- 
conimunal matter shall he taken or diseiisM’d if it is olijeetnl to hy thrix'-fouiths of 
memhiMs helonging to any yiarlieular eoininuiiity in the IjC'gislative Couneil in aaIucIi 
tlie question is raised. 

I think communal unity Avill be more easily rstablisliod if political unity in the 
Congress is also brought ahniit. T AAOiiId Puggi'si lliat the A. J. (k (4. sliould convoke 
an Assembly cninfiosed of itself as aacII as the elected nicmliers of the Central and 
IToAuncial J^gislaliirfs for tlie piirjiose of settling a eonstitntion for India and for 
the jmrposo of devising sanctions binding on elected members of the legislntiiie in 
ease that constitution is not agreed to hy tho (Government. The Ccuumittee should 
take definite stiqis for the organisation of rural and urban areas and starting of mass 
moA'emeiit in districts and iirovinecs. 

With reference to the grievaiiecs on Avhieh there is the most feeling difference 
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amon«: Uk; (?onQ:re^=»ineii rulmiiiatiiijc in tho runnin‘i: of rival or^.inisalions il is roqniivd 
that the Working; Commit tf‘(i should ho K]K*oiruM!ly invostod with ]>ow'ors to doclaro 
which arc real C’on^nws or^^anisatioiiH and whioli aro not and to oroato Bp('ojal ouft- 
f^onl. ovj^anisatioiis where there is no<?li«enoo, default or rehollion.” 

Resolutions 

1. GANDHI n'ri iri-:\LTIT. 

The Pnisidont then ]ait from tho ohair a motion wisliintj spoisly rocovory to 
Mr. Gandhi to onahhi him to oontimio his woik for Jndia and th(M\orl(l. d'lu' motion 
was unanimously earrietl. 

2. HINDTT MUSLIM T'NTTY. 

Mr. A. R!in{i:asA\mni lyonjiar, (Jonoial Socrolary, tlion n^ad .a report (d the 
Workin^i; Committc’ on JIimln-Mnslim iinit\. Tho report rt toned to tho (Janhati 
resolution on tiie sul)](‘ot and tlu* Pr<*sident’s aetivities in carrying eiiiiMiltations and 
(iHoiissions with Hindu and ^Muslim l(‘aders and liodies. It also reterred in detail lo 
th(‘ a<*tiviti(s in l)t‘lhi both liy tho Hindu and Mii>lim niemhers of the Central Jif'yis- 
lature jirior to and after tin' .hnnah Coiiterenei* piopo.sds on t}it‘ (|msti(m of a joint 
(‘leetoiate. Atler r(Mteratiii»i: tho Workiiii;: Committ>‘(‘’s resolution on the (puslion in 
the mid<ll<‘ oi March when a Snh-(Vnnniitt •.* a\us apjKiinted to uo into the quosiirni 
tlic report wont on to say that since then tin* Committee* had tin* Ix-netit ot tlio 
opinions of various bodies and men inehidnm t!ic informal coniercncis that had been 
nu'otine in nombay since 'rhur*.day. 

TNi: WOltICIN(J CoMMIlTLl/s ULSOt I'TION. 

Aft<T considi'i’in^ all tin* mahTials ]tla(ed befoie tliem by all bodies incliidiiif^ 
the Hindu Mahasabha, tho M'ojkinp^ Committee lesoht'd to n'eoimiKiid to the A. 1. C. C. 
tin* lollovMii^ : 

1. That in any future scheme of constitution, so far as rcjuTsentallon in tho 
various lce-is|at uro^ is eoncerm'd, joiiit oloctorales m all pr( vinecs and in tho Ceiitial 
lx‘^islatnrc he c instituted. 

2. Tlial with a vic,\ to full aH-uranci's to the* two ercat jamimuiiitios that 
lli(‘ir lc|.>itimatc interests will In* safej;uarde<l in the le»;islatiin's for the ])ros(ml ami if 
(h'Mied, such repiesentation <»f eomniuiulies should he sieiiied hy nserNation of seals 
in joint (‘leetorates oii the basis of iMipulatioii in e\ery ])ro\im*e and in tin* Central 
li(';:islatuie, pio\ idl'd that leeijiroeal (ojieessjons in tiiNour of minorities, inelndiiii; 
Sikhs 111 the Ihinjah nun he made 1>\ mutual a^reemiait so iis to eive them it'pie- 
sentalion in e\« c'-s of the ])ro]joition of the nnmlMT ot seats to winch thcN would be 
eiilitliHl on tlic jiopniatioii basis in anv juvumc'* or j>io\imcs and tlic ]»rc, port ions m) 
ajrrccd upon lor the ]»roviiices sh.ill he inaiiitaiiUHl in the nprcscnlation of iJie two 
eommiimties m tin* Ci'iitral I,(<"4islature from tlie piOMUees. 

d. (a) 'rh(‘ pio])osal made hy the I\liislin5 leaders tliat reforms slionld lie intro- 
ducnl in N. W. F. Province and Briti'^h P>ahu Install on the same footing; as in other 
jirovinces is in tlie opinion ol the Ccmnuttee a tail* and leieonahlc* one. 

(h) Tlie pro])osal that Sind sh< iild Ic* M-paiuled fiom the Bomhay ]h*< *-i<lency 
and eonstitiited into a separate jirovmee m one wlmdi has aluady lieen a<loptid in 
the constiliilion ot the ('oii<rres.s on the prineijile ot nHlistrilmtion of jiroviiiccs on a 
lnij 2 :uisti(* basis and the (’ommiltoc is ot ojuiiion th.it the ])roi)Osal may be ^ivi*n 
efl'eet to. 

4. That in tlio future eonstitutioii libeily of ctuiseieiice shall lie {ziiaraiitivd and 
no Icjrislature, eeiitial or proxineial, sliall have the j»owerto make any laws interterin^ 
with liberty of conscience. Liberty of cmiscieme means hheity of helut and worship, 
fri'edoiii to carry on religious iHlncalion and j)iopapnida with due rcj»:ard to the 
feeliii;!:s of others and without iiitertcriiiji; with similar ri{:l’.ts ot others. 

f). No hill, resolution, motion or umeiulment ivjiaidinji iiiter-commiiiial matters 
shall lie moved, diseiisseil or passed in any lej^islature, central or juovincial, if a three- 
fourtlis majority of the mi'iiihers ot either community aflccted tlieri'hy in that lejiis- 
lature is ojiposed to th(* iiilroduction, discussion or passinji: of such bill, rcsolulioii 
motion or amendment. Iiitcr-commiinal imiltiTs mean matters aureed ujion as such 
hy a joint standing (‘ommittee of both conimiinitics, of J I nidus and Moslem membi'is 
of the legislatures eoiieeriKH-l, and iiiipoiiiteil at the coinmoncement of every session 
of the legislature.” 

On behalf of the Working Committee Pandit Motilal NF^HHU wlio reeeivc'd an 
ovation moved the following resolution: “The A.I.(\C. ajipioves and adopts the rejiort 
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of tliL* \Vorkin<^ (bminiltoo on ilic qiusstion niui the reeommciKl.i- 

tioiis eonUiined therein iiinl calls on the CVm;>ress ()iv:aMis:iti()ns to take the 

nei*t‘ssary steps to have the said recoin nn‘ndat ions .•arried out”. 

Ill inoviici: the resolution Piindit iMoldal Nehru said that any arran<j^einent of this 
charaeler must bo liased on the jirinciple of /'i\e and take as every comjiromiso 
must represent the agreed \\ish of the part to the compromise. You cannot 

(‘\pect it to conform entirely to individual views of bodies or jiarlies concv'rned. 
Jle a^re(‘d it ’was not the* ide.il arr.mut'-.usit, 1 ml liavini; ri‘(;ard to all <*ircum>tanc(‘.-i 
noiliin;; better eould be deviSv'd whieli lonld lemove the' pri'^ml untorlumiti' commumd 
tension. WhaUier tlie intentions of the lr.nner*» of the Delhi jirojjosals were they 
Mere to takv' it as the re[)ort of the Working (’ommiltei' >vhieli had consKhnvd it 
in every aspect. lli‘ (bmied it was the intention of tin* Miedmn iriends that a iince 
slioiild he paivl by Hindus for seetirnui jMushni a'^-^ent to loint electorates. 'PIk* 
Woikiii**: tlommittiv had couskIck'iI ea.-h pait ol the juiiiio-.d as an iiuli'p aid ‘iit 
one and it one part w.i.s not acceptal>le to the menilieis ilu'> shoidd express their 
diNajiproval of that ])arl alone. Tline Mas only one jioint on winch thc*re was xi'ry 
slion‘; feeliiu; on both sid.s and that was the semration of .'sind. The feelings weie 

biv'd on a con.-'idvTation of th(‘ adniinistralne and t.naiu i ,I difliciillu-s <»1 (he 

(jne-.(ion. Lookin<^ back to tli(‘ pievioii-^ Instcny nj (lie lun siioii it laid nestn bei n 
slal«‘d that the S'paration of Sind would in an> w ly aflect liie Ilindu-! adversely. 

On thi‘ oIIkm* hand diuinenish(Hl leadtns of Smd IkhI in tlu' jai"! (‘\pi(‘ sell thcii 
disajijiroval ol Sind he ni; tie! to the cliinot ^^ll••d ol r»')m'):iy. d'he (|iu‘“>li<)n had 
been asketl : It th(' Mjiaiati^m ol Smd should b.* aensd to lit'en.^e the t’on^H^'^ lad 
^neii its aiqmwal to the constitution ol ])io\iet(-> <m a Iineiint’c basis, why in»l 
(‘vl'Mid the proposal to oilnn- pioxinces also/ lli.-, answir wn-^ that th(*\ wcic not 
con-ideriii'i the iceneral eon-iitution ol India Ini' onh th’J pail ol the ('onstii ul ion 
which alh'cled tli(‘ ({'lestion ol llindn-mushm Tni'y and ilnitoie they ne.'d not eo 
into llu' lir^er ([m'-^tion at (Ills sta*.N*. As loi the linanc .d lonnnitnuMits ol Itombay 
in Sind in sueli proji*c(s as the Siikkni r>aria|>e, it w *.s oidv a malt(*i (.f book enli\ 
and the ('onuress was not c )nct‘! ned now with it. It wa- the cone n n of tin* ( Jovei nim n’t, 

and the Oon>;ress lu'Cvl not allow the coxisidend opinion ol Ih; me nlnns to be 

air><*i(‘d by thisc' coh.-^kI* Tat ions. 

Dibn llajendia Prasad foinially sivoikUhI th* resolution. 

Andhia Djijiontion 

iMr. VISWAXA’I'IIAN movv'd an ainendm ni to Pundit aloldaPs nnlion in-Trly 
a]»]ireciatiii^i Hie spirit of the Delhi piojiosah. made b\ the Mn dine and n iter.ilin'e, 
the (’onj^i’tss ('ommittte's faith, in the piin<‘ii)!e ol joii ih h eioj:ile and le the )irin(i])!** 
ot the distiihution of pioxinecs on a linf:u>lic b.isi.-, m.,! pioNuliie fu *lu‘ inclusion 
oi these pri!i(ii>les m any lu'iir.* sehemc <d Swar.ij lor India. .Air. Visw.inathan 

aseiTtd that the <)ii^inal lesolution imjilnsl the acivjitance ol tlie Po\al (\unnn UiUi 

and com.nittid tiie (’oii^^uss to the accept uae oi a jiolicx (.f tal.’inp' pait in ttn* 
luture elections al.oi. So lai as tlie introduction ol nbains in \Y. F. and 
luluchis' m was coimei ned he lokcd : wexe they a'^'auj lor t'a* Mine r»loim. thev 
wire lli^htni*; uj^ain t to-da> ? 


A noth T Amendm mt. 

Air. NlMllA'CAP wms assailed on all silerwhen hi* rose to ^iiov ‘ tht‘ s 'eond aimaid- 
rnent on the ^o’o.ind that he wms not wcanne khaddar as ])(t (lauliati ri'solntion. 
All. Vinibakar assiatim; that he was, lh" Pnsideni ja non led him amidst laii^ihter 
to con'iiiiK'. d’he speik(T said that it w'as no* fair to come to any nnderslandm*' and 
settlement when Lala Lnj])at Pai ami Jhindit Alalaviya, tire iraders or the Himlu 
Sahha, were nof^ (here. Tiiey had also to bear in’ mind thaf neither the Muslim 
Leaiiuc nor tli(‘ Khilalat ( 'ommittec, the two resiKiii^ihh* iKid es of Ali'slem opinion 
would ^iVe any lead on the matter. 

J)r. A.NSAJII who was well received explained why (he Pandit’s motion ouehl 
to he aeee’iti'd. To the ai»um(ut (hat the Delhi proposals did not enianat.* from a 
responsih'e Moslem body, Dr. Ansari said that the Alu^hm Derje-iie at Delhi and the 
Khiiafat (’onferenee at Lucknow’ had a])|)ointal eommitlcHS to coiifm with the haulers 
of tlie sister eommumty ami find out Mai3s ami means (o jmt and did to (he un- 
fiiendly nFitions between the tw’o {rreal edmmuiiities. The Dellii Jinnah (V)nfiTene(‘ 
Ma* the result ot tho.ic two ivsolurions and it would be thei’elorc unjust (t) dub those 
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rcsolii(.iori‘< of D.jllii iinri'jM’M.Mitativo or imspouiiblt). C the Doctor 
alrnittcl Hint ev.*n now tli ‘r ‘ wa< :i holy ol Mn*?-. who plac-*! f.iilh in wejii* 

rate rcpriMcntilioii tiinl o))‘i‘i.il s‘iLs ; l)ut it wi^ to imiI tin-i thit thn Jin mill Uonf'‘i*ence 
made tin* pr ),> )'^ ih winch w n\' iinMiit if) end t'lH nvot ilily. The/ nhould not foTiict 
that witli very few evc'pti n* ^ all MihIiih l(Mdi‘rs of all cr.vfU and Sf'ction^ attende<l 
Ihe.Jiniiah (1 mferen*^'. “r.ilcc it from m--”, (‘onliiiiierl Dr. AiiMri, “that tliose of in 
win) pres-^ed for iinaiiim nn dc<*isi ).i had an upliill Tt is a trreat victory 

and you sh nild r'llis* t!ii‘ no sitiHc* is to > t::reat to hiiiitr aliout such a eonsnm- 
niition. ft H (“init ihlc, honourable and ji.itnotie and I re^pnsl and ai)j)eal to you to 
und‘iN(anJ tint thf* spun that puvadel tin* .hnieih Oonferenee was nothiru nioro 
than one of ^ive and talo*.” A'liid-^l elieers Dr. Aiisari repeated his uiipeal for the 
ace(‘ptance of the proposals. 


oiHKii ami:ni>mknth 

Mr. S. U. Das then movcsl an a nendment which banned the A. 1. (\ to re- 
fiaiiJ fioni exjiressiin; .any opinion on the snhjeel of the iiilrodiietion of Ihdornis in 
Ilidiieliistan and N. W. T. as t}i(‘ (.loiifires-; had not evjucsscil any ojiiiiioii theK*on. 
Tile motion was duly seetmiled. 

Mr. Kajkiimar I 'hakraMirthi wantid that lli< lesolntion should lay dow'ii Rome 
detinili* eonist* m H'<',.ii(l to the (piestion of luusie iieloie niti-'ini-. winch was at the 
loot ol all tionl>les. 

Mi. Simiva^’i Ivnjiar a-suusl llie iiumi.Ik-is il.at the jiroldem was ( ipM/^inir th- 
attinlioii ol tin* i,orlvin;j < oinimtle**. One pait of the ri-solntion whi<*ii was rijs* 
had lx ell ])lii( t d bcloic the nii'inb'*!''. foi llieii a(*( eplan<*e, n iiut‘K , the (jin*sti(m ot 
joint el(‘( lorat<*, 1ml ihcfjiU'tnm ot iniiMc liciore nio'-fpies was not iipi* for diseiissioii. 

Ml. Stihiamm h ;.'a\c ( nl liiisi isi ic support to flie reMilnt jou. He was sure it 

n'jnesinti (I a «!istin(t .nliame (»n the Lin know ]»act in at least si\ flithn'iil ibicc- 
tions. Jlt‘ expK ss(>vl iln* ojunioii tlial tin* joint eoninuttce to Ik* a]>]>oinled a<*(oid.ri}C 
to the ii-'nlntion in di'c.dc w aat weie e(mnnunal questions hluaild be apjiointed not 
at tin* lemninn^ ot e\<*i> si -^K.n, imt at tin* b(*i'niinnj: ot (*\ery CVmiieil, suite in 
the ItHMiU* e.ee nieui)M*is v.ouid luU be eiUiieh lice frtmi a s]»iiil of livaliy (*npend- 
ert'd (luinijr tin* sossum. 

Ml . ./ez/e/.e/ . who (*ntiic>, sup]Htncd the icMilulum tx(ei»1 in two ]>oints, moved 
an ami'inlnn nt winch waiit«d to athl after the elanse adioeatinji: reioinis for N. W. 
F. ainl Laliiehi-'lan a pioviso iaiounne the icfoiininji ot tin* piiliciaiy and otlu*r 
ihiiius in tin* piovinei*s h» as to bin.” tlurn <m a i>:ir wilh ollici ]>ioviMees. 
I’Aplnninu this aineinlmeiit, Mr. Jaiiikai said that iiiilish rules and n ‘zidatioii'^ in 
n*si)eel of tin* jiuheiarN. law ol iMtIenct* ett*., ni lhes<‘ proviiiees wt‘re hiou^hl iiplo- 
dale tile ri’forms woiiki Ix' (bl(*att(l in then puij-oso. 

Mr. Mahomed Ah and Hhv.aih Qucivshi suj^iiested that instt*nd of inakinji:: it a 
j»roMso Mr. duM.kar innilit make it an additioii-al oblipvtion. Mr. .Luaknr deeliiieil 
to do 11 . 

(Vintinuiii”:. Mr. .1ayak(*r said that tin* ol>)«‘<t of Ins motion was to foin])el the 
bureaucracy to >n*l(l it> lalucd riulits. Fonnnr to the clause tavounii”: tht* s(*]>aia- 
lioii of Sind, .Mr. .):i\ak:ir moved mi amendment in the follov. in^ w (,rds “Sepaia- 
tum of Sind sin mid lx* eoiisulcictl ainl e,i\eii elhel to as jiart, of a eomjilcte scheme 
wherehy tin* entire count rv will be ledistrilmtcd on a lin^instie l)asi>.'' 

iMr. .lavakar ll'.oii”lit that n would lu* wionjj to (iiate an impression that they 
were saeiitieiii” Siml for the sake ot othtr luoiimis. .hist as in the ease ol the 
reiulitioii ot llerai they laised a laie and ciy against the iiio]»osal unless the Htiaris 
favoured it, he should sax that unless Sinetse favouml it Sind sliould not be 
Rcjiarated but he was reasomilih* and knew that tlure had lieeii a nation-wide 
demand for sejiaration of ju’ovineis on a liiijiuistie basis. Therefore he would 
RU{i:i»(*st that under tins clause other j.uiMiiets should also be (iieourapcd to attain 
their Kl(*nl. The sjx'aki r panl a tnlmte to tknidit Molilal for tlie^ wumlcrfiilly 
Htatosmanliko way in winch Jk* inovid tlie r<‘solnli('n and aiqH'ah*!! to him to aec(*j>t 
hia aniemliin-nt. whieii really e()V'(*re(l the spiiit of the n'spliitioii. Hr. Jajakar 
rt‘peated wliat he had alriadx said at Delhi that the IMoslcm j>roposals were an 
impreivcnumt on the existing * order ot (hinjj^a aiiel also ivitcrat eel his appre'ciiition 
of the spirit in which they laid his n nuiele. 

In opposiiij; Mr. .Tay.ikai’s ann*ndnu‘nt Mr. (U)SH(nni declared that Sind hail always 
been ri'j^arded as a sejurate entity and tluMV xvas no evidence tliat Sindese hael any 
bitter feeling a;;ain.st si-paratioii. The re-solutioii diet not propose any eomiirehensivc 
scheme for the whole of India. It was simply an answer to Miisliin iirojiosals. 

3 
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The principlos Iiiid clown iu the r.'solnlion uoiiM form pari ol the future const it u- 
tion of India. He finally appealed to ineniherri to stick to ihi* orioj. ud resolution. 

Mr. Joi»lek:ir opposc'd the resolution on the ^»roMnd that the reforms which pn*ant(*(l 
fr ndiisc only to ahoiit 2 ])er cent ol the Indian population were sought to ho 
exnendtxl to other iwovinees. Jfewas entirely a/^ains| such an exPaision. 

tMr. Shweib Qureishi supported tin* resolution. The only point of dilferenec* was 
the separation of 8ind, wliieli a section reMard**d as a sacrifice'. Kvc'ii if it was a 
sacrifice, lu' ur^^'d that it was worth making for the sake of unity and Swaraj. 
Ihe committee then adjourncxl till imxt day. 


SiCCOXl) DA Y-lfUh. MA Y, 11)27 

ui:fi:iikvcic to mu. k. <•. pose 

The i!:nod news of iMr. Subhas (’handra Hose’s rcleasi' was referred to by Mr. 
Srinivasa lyen}i:er, President of the i\)n«;ii'ss, in openin*; Hk' jirocci'din^s of the 
A. 1. C. (1. when it re 'assembled tins alternoon. Members ri'c-ived thi' neus wuJi 
clu'i'rs. Mr. lyeniiar said lie thoiuht the n'h'asc was uncondilion il and fioped that 
Mr. Pose would soon lie n'-^tored to healih and be able to t-il:e up Jus former 
ai'tivifK’s acfain. Mr. lAcn^jfar was sure tJiit the nicnil) 'r- of the A. 1 , (’. (’. fully a/ipre- 
ciateni Mr. I>os('’s nuny sacniices and the' manly sjurit miIIi nhich Ik' icfu-ied I.) 
accc'pt the conditional o/h'r cd ivic'ase made by the (JovcninK'nl. Tiicre was not 
much to be said, said I\Ir. Ijcii'^ar. remidin^ the action o| the (lovernment in this 
respect which was most tardy and /^ru luinir, esj> 'cially as tiieri' were other (h'lenus 
still un released. 

Pefore rcnimiiur discussion on Pandit Molilal NTi'liru’s lesolution accviitmii the 
Muslim oiler a mc'inlx'i from Penccal recpiesied the iTescK'ni that the press uporti rc 
Bhoiildbe warned aj;ainst misrepoilmiir llii' jirix-cslm'; ^ otlln' t'omnntlee. lb> retered 
to an instance in \\hich the Free Piess had iipxUlctl that there VMie two oppovin^ 
seetions amon^ (he memlx'rs from P'lic.il and 1’. P. and oiu' of these sections \<as 
refused admission to the proee ‘'hiii»s. It w.i^ an ('ntire!\ false repoit. 'Hi' PH'sideiit, 
appealed to the pressmen to be fair and impaitial in their ri'jioils. 

SIND MENfllEK’s .sri’POUT 

Piseussion on the resolution hi'fore tlie_ house \\.is then resunu'd. Tie' fiist 
speaker on it ^\as a niemlx'r from Sind. Haji Abdulla Hariiii Jafl*'!*. lie snpiiorh'd 
the Pandit’s motion. He reh'iTcd at Ien;i;th to Sind’s aMi'iiipts for over I'liri v yearn 
to p:c't separated from Pomhav and alsoreialled Mr. llaiiehandra \’inhind;is’ ai'tivilK's 
in that lielialf. As a handmaid of Po’nb.iy Sind hud no advantage. The speiker 
also s.aid that he and his triends in Sind liad U'centl} a^ieetl to the iiisiitulion of 
joint electorates. 

Mr, (feor;^c Josi'ph asked tlie Ih’esidi'ut ii there was any truth in the inmoiir 
that a compromise has liei'ii airi-ved at helween Mr. Jayakar and tli • Workim; 
(Committee. The President reiihoil that in the absence ol Mr. dayakar lie could 
not say anythin^;. 

Mr. Di'shmiikh then moved an amendment that the pro])osil to sepirati' Smd 
niiiicht he j^riven efleet to “eonseunent on the satisfactory workin;^ of llii' joint electorate 
system to he inlrodne 'd in Sind simultaneously Mitli other provinces in ueeordanee 
with the Coii'^ress eoiistitiition.” 

PANDIT NEHKU ON A COMl'UOMISE 

Pandit Motilal Nehru alluded to Mr. Joseph’s iiileniellaliou and said that the 
Workinjj; Ckmimittee had ronsiiltations ^\ith Dr. Moonje and Mr. ICelkar and lliose 
of Mr. Jayakar’s jiarty in the absence of Mr. Jayakar. In Mr. .layakar’s ahsenee h(' emild 
not say anythimi; but ho understood tlml a compromise was aeceptalde if Mr. 
Jayakar witiidrew the amendment. The P.imht was aiJjrv'^'able to amend the Sind 
clause of his risolution so as to admit Andhra also heintc constituted into a separate 
province and to admit of other provinces followinj^ suit. The Pandit, in reply to 
a question, said that it was open to the house to dwide the question then iiiul there, 
irresjMXilive of Government. 

MK. HAMllASniUTUrK AMENDMENT 

Mr. B. Sambamiirthi then moved another amendment virtually putting off further 
consideration of tlie (piestion. 
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Mr. Hamlnimurlhi’s am('n(lm(‘nt. f*all(Kl upon the A.T.C.C. to |)OStponc considcra- 
‘lion ()1 the Muslim jiroiiosals .-ince Muslim orgauisalions, wliirh had met after tJic 
pro[)osalH >vere published, had not ratifienj tjiein and the bulk of llindu opinion 
had not (‘xjiressed ilscli in lavour of them. Mearnshilc the Workin^^ Committee 
should be authorised to si rive to brin^ about mutual understanding^ and harmony 
beh\een the tuo eommnnUies. Mr. Sanibanmithi declared that the proposals sceiiiea 
to him to ]ia\e been iramed MitJi an eye to the prospect of piviiig evidence before 
the Uojal ('oiii mission. If the country made up its mind that tliey should not go 
before the Royal Comnii''si()ii Iml sJiould determine the cause of Indian frccidom 
tliemselves tluy must n’jmdiate liic proposals. The joint electorates, he was sure, ivere 
not goijig to liiing iilioiil unitj at * all Imt were a source of danger in the near 
future. JMr. Saiuhamuitbi askrd tlie nuinhei-* of the A.I.C.C^ why they should 
recognise these j)io])osals at all while Mr. Jiiiuali and other authois had not taken 
even the eouitoy to infoiin them of th(‘se juojiosals. None of the Muslim bodies 
which had met subse<iiKn( to tlie jmbliealiou of the projiosals had lalilied them. 
The liengal Muslim Jji'ague rai the eonliar\ repudiated lliein. 

Maiilaiia Mahomefl All. No. 'ria‘ J'xaigal Muslim J/.^igiie camiot sjicak for the 
whole of India. \V<‘ aie not slaves of *^ir Abdiir Rahim. 

Mr. SanibamnrfJii confimnii/'’ made a final apjieal to adjourn the eonsiduratjon 
ol the piopoN'ds aliogi’fla r and not aeeoj)l them in a nioiiKiit oi weakness. 

Ml. tlanel.aiidia SH oiided liie adjoiirniraiil motion. 

3Ir. Ilaiisanoti'iama Ran oppo.-^ing tJie aiuendmeiit ajijiealed to the members to 
Ihiow’ It out. 'J'he juojiosils betoie* the Jloiisf w(ie only a ine.ins of bringing about 
eommunal nnit> Imt it iluy tlnew out the^''* jaopusuls, where was the selume to 
cany out ei\il disobedii'iiee while e\eu the greatest men in Jmlia were not prepared 
to b'aek it ? 

Mr. (hoige .losei>h moved and Mr. (.Tojiala Menon seconded that the question 
be jmt. 

Mr. .lainunadas Eriinza laised the- question of non-khadi wearers. The lYesi- 
(le'nt after a^-suntig hinisdi that all weie wealing khadi ])Ui the motion w'hieh 
wa*^ earned. 

Raiidtt Nehiu’s Summii.g U}). 

Raiidit Mot dal Nehru on the iiiMtation eif the Ib-esideait explained the oosition 
e)f the* VVoikine Committee. He wa^ sorry that his tipening lemarks jesteruay had 
not lieen lollow'd, tor he eh’aily said that tluy were not euteiing into a pact nor 
accepting a pae t but meiely jmtting huwaid their own jirojiosals. ft was only a 
eoirieide nee that tlie 1 )elhi rijuslim pie*]' 0 ''als wire in tlie same nature 1ml he would 
assure llmm that it was uiit an ('tl'ei and was not taken by his f’omniittee as one. 
All that the Cnmimitce was u.illed iiism Jo elo was to carry the flauhali mandate. 
The' Working ('ommiltee alter f ‘e'ling eunenJs aiul undereuirents in the country hail 
pul leirward the juesent jmqxisnls whuh wei<' similar but by no means identical 
le) the one' of Ml. .liiiiiah's lonh-UMK'c. (’orlniuiiig, the Pandit ri'ferred to Mr. 
Sambaimirti s motion and said: ’‘Wc aie cemsidciing the question of JJindu- 
Miislnn unity, ii there is larv question on whuh we should fvuget and dise'ard all 
notions of false digiiit\ it is this (Hiar, hear). Put I can n^'sure you that even I 
who am tie •“.e-nbi'il lij a ee’itaiii see lion ot the picss as ji proud man (Laughter) and 
who was (leserilieel by Mi. Simbamintlu as a dangeious man (Loud l;aughter) 
would not hesitate tei take the Mry ilur>t if thcreliy we can bring forward liindii- 
Miislim unity.” 

Pandit Mottlal Ne'hru ^iroei'edenl to elaborate the disadvantages to the country 
resulting from the postjiememciit oi the (pustion. He wanti'd to make it clear that 
it A^as not in anticipation eif the' Royal Commission that the Working Committee 
had put feirA'.ard the jiroposah) l>e*foie them. He would assure them tn^t nothing 
was farther from tlie miiid of the* Working Commitlce. His appeal to them was that 
they must frame a eonstiliitiou for themsiRes which the Royal Commission may or 
may not aee'(*pt, no matter whitheT it came now* or later. But if in sueh fruniiug they 
did not seek the* e-o-ojiiTatiem iiiid hel|) of ihe Muslim comniuiiity, who had hitherto 
kept aloof from them, how* weuilel tliat eemstitutioii be looked upon by the world in 
general. Ivct ideuie the Biitisli Coven ninent. Without Hindu-Muslim unity, Bwaraj 
was unthinkable'. 

Coneliuliiig, tJie Pandit said : “We certainly arc not going to give evidence before 
Uic Royal C-ominissioii or any other eomniibsion to prove our capacity for Sw*araj or 
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onr nhility for Swaraj or to nn(lorc:o any kind of Rchool boy’s examination which iw 
provifUd for in the Government of India Act.” 

After Pnmiit Nehru’s ex]>]nnation Mr. Samlmmnrthi’s adjournment motion was 
put and lost by a lar;j:c majority. 

MU. JA YAK An’s AMFVOMENT. 

Mr. .TaynVar then movrd the follou in^r altered amendment re rardinc the separation 
of Sind vhich h(' liad accept’d : “In njrard to tin* ]n()]H)sal that Smd should b(‘ con- 
stitute into a se])Mrato province the Gommittn* is of o])inion that th(‘ time has 
arrived for redistribution of provinces on a lin'inistic basis, a ])rincip1c tliat has 
already beeii adopted bv the const itiition of the Gon^rrc'ss, 

‘^The CV)tnmitt<'e is also of oi>inion tint such a readjustment of j)rovinces he im- 
mediately tak<‘n in hand and that anv nrovince which demands such a reconstitution 
on a lieuif'lie ))asis be (h'jdi vith a<* •’ 1 n'd'' • 

‘‘The (’ommid(‘(' is fintla i ('f npudoa th.U a Ik eittenn: nay be made by consthutiny; 
Andhra and Sind end ICaTnitik inO) M']«eTat»‘ jmMne's.” 

The follow ill": is tb(‘ t^'\t of ib.* eivdul'iunt ro<M-(*in,e r< forms to W. F. Pro- 
vinces and BaUndiistan •— 

“That the proposal mad'’' bv Musbm Ladeis that Tidorms Ou>i]ld be intr(>duee<l 
into N. W. F, Prov.ncf's and Prifi'-h P.'bndiislMn rii] the s.nn'' footing as in other 
yirovinci's is in the ojiiiiion ot the Gomanttiv a fail and i('a‘'Oiiable oik' and should 
1»* p:iv('n etrect to, care bihiy taken that ‘■.i'nnlt ‘tn'Mii'lv v.'*h oiItt ini'a'-uu's of 
administrative reforms an adeonate system (*f jndieial a(bni!ii‘'ti,itton shall b(‘ 
introduced in the said prn\ince^” 

Mi. Ja\akar said his only point O'yardiuL'' lh<‘ ‘'epaial’on of Sind was that tlu' 
jirovince should md h'el that it had been sinirl ‘d out f<»r sp 'eial tieatineut. 

Mr. Jnyikar’s amendm''nt was inciaj'oiati d m the ii solution. 

Other \i»u'ndnv*nt‘. 

The r'^mainioLT amendments before the House were one by oih* at tli'’ persiia^-ii n 
of the Pn'sident wifbdn.wn, 

Mr. Ganrisbankar jHisra tb.en mov<'(l an amendnusd that the pnneipleof lepu'- 
pentation on jiojmlafion basis should In' adbeied to all almn^ the Inie. lb' deel.oed 
that the elause in the jmojiosals reLOiidinu this (pie^tuni was soniewliat self-eonl i.idie- 
tory. The amendment was opnosed hy Pandit Nh'.hrn and we> lo i l)\ a lau:e 
rnaiority. 

Dr. Moon je. eleaiinj: his position as the I\Iah is:d)h'i Pn'sidenl. (Apvessed Ins 
agreement wnth the nmf’nd(*d terms of the UMibitiou and avein'd that th(‘ Hindu 
Mahasabha dealt with the (pnstion ju a nahonal and not a (ominnnal spint. 
Gontinuinc:, he said neither Muslims nor Hindus would ask for eaeli other-, 
yiroteetion : for cn<’li <’ommunitv was stK.ni- liy its<'lf allhouyli Imw.i- aw-iie Ins 
community w'as dubbed as meek. Hi' sn]ipoil«'d tin* whole resolnlion subjeel to tin* 
reservation on the question of the N. W. F. lefonns. 

Mr. G. Iv’lkar, speaking: in support of the motion, repeateil Mr .Tayakar's 
Rtatemeni that althon^^h a member of the Hindu ^T.diasaliha lie was eaji.ible of 
lookinjr at the eommunrl (pieslion from tlie n^tionah^{ jioint of view' and had always 
done so and would cimtinne to do so He would Iiowcmt. say that 

it was not fair for Muslims to ask for the reservation of seats ;nid an excessive' 
re]ireHcnlation at the same time. He ^•:ave v. ho!i‘-h(*arl( d supjiort to (he sejiaration 
of Sind. 

Mr. Pattalii Silaremnvya. sjxakinjr in support of th(' ri'solntion, ('vpressnl 
Ins firm oonvietioii that the time-sjaiit that was abrfiad vas Te<^’ponsjhl(‘ for 
the undiTstamlin'r hetweeii the two cf nimnintK’S wlmJi thi* resohitum bi fore tli<' 
House rejmesf'iited. He denied that it was a<‘t nut (d hy any ( onsidenilion of the 
impendiufr sStatutory Gommission any more than the IbLTi Jiaet' was i-o actuated. 

Manlana MahomiKl Ali was the ni'xt s]>(‘ak«r. He di'scrilied the sjiirit in 
w’hich the proj'osals w<Te eone“i\ed at the AVestirn Hotel. J'elhi when* a most 
hetero^ienronp pitherin^ of Muslim leaders w'ere ym'sent and till tin* last moment 
no npreernent was in pijrht. At last they nil rose to otler their eveninu’ 
prayers and othr their snpiilicatjon to Grd Hat the ri^ht spoil should prcMiil 
and a way out should he found out of Hie terrible communal situation and, as 
if God had listened to their jiraycrs, at the suex'‘eslion of tli<‘ H( j iity-Prepidcni of 
the Assemhly a way was char in the shape <>f joint eleeto^ati' ard an nFr<cm('nt 
was reached, lie l>eli(vcd that the jounc:er pintration wheh was reyncseiiti'd at, the 
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mootini!; of tlif' Workiirj: yO'?*^‘Td'iv hv hi‘? o^tti nrul liif' brolTiorfi 

fjj^rainl^otn would look !nck tlioir rif’iiovoMi'Mit Avith pndf'. ^Vmt4«dif)J^ h(' f*(tn;rndn- 
I ib'd Ih'^ Prosid^fjt forth* (*nni'MtiKHs with Avhich ho piirsiyMl 1]i<‘ 1‘r^k and 
brou^j^ht about unity botwoon tho Brahmins and non-Brahmins in Madr.r^. 

RKHOi.rnov cxp-iiinn txanimously 

After Moulana Dawood had also s))okon fully !in sn|)]>nrt, of it the losolntion was 
put (nul rarrirt! uunm?uou^li/. 

Mrs. Nai<bi Ihon rose to eontcnitnlate the TToiise on th<‘ s])irif A\itb wbieb it had 
a|>i)roaehed th(' (jiiostinn and ‘solved it. After tlie strife and victory caino the ‘,\nman 
]»art, Avhich was to Iv'aiitifv and irive “asbirwad” to the victor. She in-vh* a stmine: 
r(*ferenee to the ])asie unity of the Hindu and Min^lini cult ilia's. Sh(‘ Asonld not, 
enter into the merits of tlie terms. Tlnw Aicre of nf) account befotc tin* spirit they 
e\prcs-5(Hl. I»y aceeptinfi: tin* ])ro]K»sals teit forA\aid Iia Mr. .linnah nhoni Mr. 
(lokhalehad descrilxvl as the bi'st ambass‘ulor of the nnidn-Mn*'bm nnitv, the 
( ’ontjrei'ssmen had ]>rov(*d the'ns(*lves tnu* to be tlu' natiiial spokesjiK'ii of linba 
and on la'half of the united nation she e\t(‘nded her appreciat'on and cratitndi* 
to th(‘m. 

I'lr. Srinivasa TyeiiLMr befo'v ad)ournin'jr tie* houM* for the day eonirratulated 
the nn’inbers on their ai-hievi'in *mI. Moulana Shankal Mi al'^o spok(* ('Njirc'-^iii:'' his 
ajijiririiition of tlie spirit dis])!ayefl b\ all .Hcctmus. Tin* mef'tiui'- then adjonrn(*(l. 

TUI in) f) 1 Y-17th. J/A K 

d. A (’«>\STI rn 0>\ t'oi; INJIU 

Alt(*ndane(' A\as thinner than on tin* pn'vions davs when tin* All-linba 
( V)miiiitt(*(‘ ri'n^^cmbled at halt jia*'! tv'* thi*^ attenmon I’aridit ]\Iotdal VKIlBIi 
nio\e<l : "'rin* A.I('.(\ call" ii])on tin* Voikinii ( 'onnnilti'e tt) fiMiiie a coii'-til iition 
for India in <'on''iiIt,ition with the cl *»’tcd mclnbcl‘^ of tin* (Viitul .nid lh<>\incial 
li<*pi'>latures. and lead<‘rH of |»olitical t>arties and ]>lac<* tin* same Ixicre a ‘'])(*cial 
nn*etmp of the A.l.l’.t’. witli a M( w to it- adopiion by tin* Conare's at its rn'xt 
session.’’ Pandit Motihd said that the ]n*('vioUs day the* lliai'-e haviini: s,iiicin,ned 
a \er\ ‘‘mall ])art of tin* con‘'tjtnlioii for India thi'\ had now ti'i make it ]) 0 '.‘'ible 
for liindns and Aln-'^almaii' to conu* t'^uetlnr ainl consider otlnr inc(*-''ar\ ])arts of 
tin* com't itut ion. The icasoii wh\ sanction to con‘'iih otlna* paitie> wa^- rupiind 
was that the constitution a^ finally enianatmir should po foith to the wi'rld as om* 
framed by the Indian nation. 

Air. I’attabi SitaramayAa want<*d to knoA\ the inpdn'atioiis of tin motion which 
had hei’ii s]ininp: upon tlum ainl (Icmandcil to know Aihat ]iapj>cned hihiinl tin* 
s( eiK's. 

Th(' Pandit n'jilitxl that iheie A\as not any secret iHhind it for they had not eNcn 
tinn* to discuss it for moie than a few nnnntes. 

On Air. Hamid Khan's suyuestion the woid “eomtitutu'n ’ aaus anniided into 
“l^waraj i-onstitiitnai." ^ i 

Ue]nyinc to Hr. Alooiijc and otheis Pandit AIotil.il Xclun said that the A\ orkin^i; 
(’ornniittee had not considered Alls. Boant s ('ommfinw(*alth of India Bill. ^ 

All*. I'othan ,lnse])h mo>(*d that, instead of the words “fiame Swaraj i onstilution, 
the words “lay down ji(*neial jnmeiples" he snhslitnted. 

Air. Samhnmurli's amendment hiAin^ <1 oami that the AVoikiiip (’ommiltee shonnl 
draft a Heehiration of Independeiiee ainl formulate direct action for hemp; plaei'd 
before the A. I, C. and tin* C’onjin'ss aaus rnhil out of order l)\ the Pi-sidi'iit 

on the R^round that it not only iiejiatiMxi the motion hefoie the House i)ut also 

went boYond the (laiiliali mainlaie. , • 1 1 

Air. VisMinalham moved for a jirovision that such a <*oiistitution phould leserve 
to India itself the ultimale voice in judgiiif* the method and the manner of advance 
and protrress. 

Mr. Kausalji’s amendment to include a Declaration of Kifrhts in the proiK>sed 
eonstitution Avas accept ixl by the inoA’cr. 

A Bombay nn*mb(*r raisi'd thi* jurisdiction of the A I. (\ (’. to '>^0 into the matter. 
The President disallowed tin* ohjet-tion after aaIiicIi Air. Samhamurti veliemently 

oppose*!! the motion. He said that the time aahs not tor dniftinp a constitution 

which would not be AAorlh even the ink and pajicr on AAhich it aaouUI be AAnltcn. 
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lie iiLo fiuml that it wiis a move to force down thi'ir throats the Coiiimoii wealth 
Bill ^^lllt•ll linil been rejected by the House on a jwevious occasion. 

Mr. Joseph support] n^ the original motion and opposing the aniemlment of his 
brother said that soiuething in the nature ot scicntitic, thinking was required 
and It Avould be a f.iult to merely lay down general principles, Mr. Joseph was 
siii-jinsed that Mr. S itnbainiirii ot all people Avno believed in direct action denied 
Ins couiinyiuen the right of framing their o\in constitution and seeking the sanction 
ot the nation by the \Vorking Ooniinittee. 

Messrs. Ninihlvar and Jayakar otiposcd as also Messrs. Mazuindar and CUijile. 

Mr. O. ivand.iswami Olu'tii gave his full siipjiort and said that the motion 
was ncce'»'^ar\ to inspire eontideiice as a logical coiollary to yesterday’s jichievemcnts 

I’audit Nehru, replying, laiphasised the need lor framing a national constitution. 

All the aiiiciulincnts cxcejit Mr. Kaiisalji’s having been thrown out, tlio rjindifs 
motion was eaiiied by an overn helming majuiity. 

4. surroiiT for tih: lkaguk again.st iMricniAUsM 

Tjf’ Committee then adojileJ a resolution which W'jis put Irom Ihc'chiir reeonling 
the rc})ort ot IMiidit .lawMliirlnl Nihni. a repreMMilalive (»!’ the ttougrc'^s at Hi** 

I nleriiatioM il Coimrt"-s impeii ibsm and col.oni.il op))resnon and lor uiUmim! 

iii'Iciiendeiice, held at l)i*iiss('L iti F.hruiiry last, and expressing i(^ high iippiecialaai 
ot Ins s-'eviCC". 'The re-^nliition also lecorded the a|))).*'M*ialion of llie eti’oils IxMiig 
mile by the L’lgiie agaln^t imperialism and for intio.nd in lep ‘iid(‘'i'‘c loiiiid I bv 
til ' IntiTiiational Congress to seeinc tiu* ludep'Midc'ce ot sn]>j)ri's<;i'd iiaM()n'> and 
reeonmiend to the (tongiess to give hUj))>nit to tin' L-'.iguc as an a-'Micnite oi- 
gariisjilion. 

5. OK t VNI.SATION OF LABOUR. 

Mr. Vallabhai Pntt'! m<)ved : “Tlie A. F. C. (’. mils upon tin* 'Working Com- 
mi(t*e to organise rmal and urb.in lihour m (lie proMiice^ and to siiiponit. oig,iiu-eis 
loi the pur|)()se and to fruTn*' rcgnl.ilions in that behalf.” 

A Hnnibiy meiiiher adied thal^ the n'.'.olntion lie so simendi'd that the uoik ol 
labour oiganisations shonivl b'* eirriel on m the eoimtry in c msultaiion with ilie'I’iade 
Ihiioii (kmgress. 

Mr. Srinivasa I\t'pgir a^^in'il the members on belwdf fd the mover tli:ii r.here- 
over braip'hes of the Trade Cnion Congiess evtded llu'ir hclj) would b * taken 
but it wonlil not in.akc for (‘lliciciit workinjg if the V !. C. C. slenild in ils l ilbrts 
be bound down to such consultations, csiiecially when llu'rc were m my parts m rnr.a! 
areas where the JVade T^nion (\)ngic-i>, had no rcjirea'iitalive or lirancii. 

The ameMdineiit i>as defeated and the original resolution WuS carritMl by a laigt* 
majoiity. 

(5. INDIAN TROOPS TO CHINA. 

Mr. A. Uaiigaswarni Iyengar moved a resolution condemning tlie (lONernmctil ol 
Tndia’n acli.»a m despatching Indian troops to China and deminding (heir withdrawal. 
The motion was agreed to. 

7. AMfU F.ANCK CROPS TO CHINA. 

I'r. .\iis‘in moved: “The A. I. C. C. appreciates the jiropos;^] of the llindustam 
Sevadul to send an amlailauce corps to (.huia and appeals to (he country to give 
Its moral and mmeiinl snjii’oit to this humanitarian work to tend the uoiiinh'd and 
the sick and the A. 1. (\ (’. calls upon the All-India Bo.ird of llinduhthaiii Feijulal 
to start all juactical work in conm.'c-tion w’ith the despatch of the jiroposcd ambulance 
c(»rps.” 

The mover said that, the woundcfl in (Ihina were in no way to be considend 
(liti’eient from those in other parts ot (he world and the* coips pioposed to do such 
W(»rk among the Chinese wounded men as was rccognistd by the fnternatioual K(*d 
C^ross t^ociety. They should imt in any way bo obstunled by tJie ( JoveiiimenI vvlio 
ought to place eviTy available lacility iit llieir disposal. The motion was curried. 

y. fillOOriNO IN MADRAS. 

On the motion of Mr. 0. liarisarvoihania Rao a rpsolution was jiassed calling 
upon the Madias (loverrimcnt to taki' ucUon regarding the sh<^)oting on the oil sinkers 
in Madias, with Mr. Y. A. Desai’s nder that “th(‘ A. I. C. C. further calls upon 
the members of the Madras Lcgiblativc Ckmiicil to offer civil disobcdienee.” 
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A ^(K) i doiil of luii{i,htcr was oaufled hy Mr. Kolkar and hiri party volinjT; for tlv 
rider, Mr. K(‘lkar reinarkiiig to Mr. lisinf^aHwami Iyengar’s (pirry “What does it 
matter to in (3?” 

l''iirtJi(*r amusoincnl was credited by Mr. Halyainiirthi lat(r in tho day calliii^ 
att('ntion to the nows of the ond of tho B. (). (J. siriki* in Madras. 

Tho JTosideiit rornarkod amidst lau^htor that in that oasc' the rider bt'caim* in- 
operaliVi‘. Lie added the ridi*r was p:isHed in 4^noranec of the fact and calbnl upon 
the Seerelary to iiiak(3 a note of it. 

y. Tins ENdhISH TRADE UNION RILL. 

Mr. Jo;i;lekor's motion eondeinninj^ tlie Trade t^nion Hill in En inland (‘vokt‘d 
o])posi^ion on t]i(‘ ji^roiind of tin* oxpediiaiey and the jurisdiction of th(‘ Omuress to 
interi(‘re ni tlie internal affiiirs of anothcT eountiy. 

After a lonu; diseiission the JTesident ruled the motion in ordiT on Mr. Hothan 
.loseph’s poinlnm ont that labour legislation in Jndia would run on tlie lines ol 
Hiiti'^li leaislalion. 

ritimately, lio\\('\er, Maulana Mahonunl Ali’s eoin]>roniise amendment \\hi(h was 
a(e(‘pl(‘d liy the inoviT was earned nnanimonslj ! d'his n'Milution nads ; -The A. I. 
('. (’. oflris Its liraity sjmjiath) to the Hiitish wnikiTs in th(‘ir stiii;" le eeaimt tile 
imperial! -lie ( loM'i itiiK'iit whieli is foreimj; lhrout*h Pailiananl the hade Disjiiites 
and 'Liade I nion Hill winch is an oiien attack on the Hiiiidi ^volkeJs and is ])ait 
ol tlie policy of aLr;i,ression and repression ilireeli*!! ae.iin-.t ail inoviimnls •md aehons 
ot tlu' people o[>[)Osed to Hntisii inipt'i iahstie and <“ipit ii!«-ti<* jifeid. 'I'lns meeliie/ 
paituiilaily jnoti'sis ai^ainsi the attejnpt to depijve tlie woikiim ela-'-es (,i the iil'IiI 
to deelaii' a ;j.eneral sliike ’. The iiuvlnm then adjoiirnt>d. 


FOVJlTll DAY-lHth. MAY, I !j 2 7 
10. 1l1 -TREVTMF.N r OF KAkoll! 1*UIM>M:RS. 

'Lhe All-liidiu hon^rress ( 'om mitt met at S- j.') in the mormim wiien Swann 
Kniiniianaiid n'o\ed omdemninii, (loveininent for the ill-irealmciit ol Kakon ))ii»oners 
and deinandin;; the sanu‘ tiyatmeni as is meted out to ])oiitieal ])i i-^om is. d'lie 
movei ii'lated ho\v he hiinsi'lf was torluretl bj electric b.itti-rics and }rl\en wnu' to 
dunk when he underwent tliirtivn }ears’ henti'iice. Tin* icsolulion was eaiiied 
wc/;/ n)U. 

11. NAOITU KATYAi.RAHA 

Mr. Kaia Hao moved coniiratulatin^ tlio orf^anisers of the Nai^pur Sat^aj^raha 
and w. Intel the Woikini*: ('onimitt * to colhrl funds and to lielp u m otliei* wa\s. 
II<‘ said tliat the iireach of the Arms Act now' practisiKl is noii-violeiit with 
a \ie.\ to attain the release ol Heiipd detenus. Jlc apiieaW to the Eommitttv to 
su])i)ort tliosi* wiuki'rs. 

The uK inber from Nagpur explaiiuHl the situation and in answ’cr to ihi* Hri'sideiU'h 
(luestion replied that tlie movement was undertuk(*n on the c.i.stin;; \ote of tin* ITisi- 
dent (»f tlie Najrpur (Vmoress (Vimmittee. 

Mr. HiMiita Kumar Majiim hir made a viirorous sjieech and said that direct action, 
d{*t**riuiimuon mid movement wt‘ro absolute essentials for achi viii;; iiwloin. 

^Ir. S.imlianiurlhi amidst cheers opiiuHl that an absolute non-violent situation is 
imiiosulile and to attain the iibjeci we must be leady to lace some freaks of Moh'iice 
or Ri\e up ciNil disoiM*diencealtop,ether. 

Mr. !liirisar\othama Kao moviil an amendment, lie wanted Messrs. Hrakasam, 
H. K. Majumdar and h^ainbamurthi to report to the Workinp; Committee on the 
situation. 

^Ir. K(*lkar in a witty sjieeeh ojiposed both the ri*solution and the ainemlnfent and 
snpi)ort(Hl his plea by * addinjr that the Working Committee was not willinjr to 
nmlertake any res])onsibilitY. To a retort “Co into the Councils”, Mr. Kelkar said : 
“We are chips of the same'bloek and none is bettiT tlian the other. Those in the 
("ouneils have not succeeded nor have they outside the Councils.” 

Mr. Kanp:ainuda Naidii in oiijwsing the resolution said that the country was not 
ready for sneh a movement. 

Mr. Kolkar put, in an amendment which wanted a deputy to rcix)rt on the situation 
deleting the ixirtion congratulating the organisers. 

The amendment of Mr. Kelkar was accepted and carrieti unanimously. 
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AU. INIHA CONORKBS COMMirj'Eli; 


[ BOMCAV 


RESOLITTIOXS lirLED OUT OF OllDER 

']'h{' Presidnit quickly disposc'd of Avitliiii :i few ndmitcs all romaininp: itonis in 

agenda iiichidiii^^ Andhra nsolntions ior Council ^\alk-out, etc. Mr. Harnhaiunr- 
thTn n solution that Cbnncillors in view of the absence of res])onse from the 

(JovernuK'nl to the national demand should walk out of the councils and devote 
th(*mselves to the eoiHtriu'tive laouramme at the sam(‘ time makinu; attendance so 
as to ])revent tluar s('at<^ in the conned from heinti: declart'd vacated '\>as ruled out of 
order on the ground that jt was a direct radical repeal or nejijation of the 
(Jauhati resolution. 

Mr. Ih-akasam’s similar motion ^\as hko^\ise ruled out of ord(‘r. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya’s lon^ resolution asking* jxHiple to (li'vote half an hour every 
day to secure divine ^racc and askine: Mahatma (landhi to he appointixl (^m^nss 
dictator with power to ov<*riule the (’ouricss and the All-India (ton^ress (’ommittis' 
and the JVesident shared tin* same late as therresident thought it went fuiuIanK'nlal- 
ly a'iainst the (Vm^iiiss ciuistitution. 

Mr. Jo^lekai’s motion sei Lin;C m <‘hana<' thi* Con;^r(‘.ss creed and constitution on 
labour ainl (‘ommnnist liin's was similarl\ ruled out on tlii' ^»ronnd of jurisdiction. 

'riu‘ Presuh'iit then ap])eal(‘d to Mi's^^rs Kelkai and llhopatkai not to ]‘ress Malia- 
r-'sliiia profiosal n^aauliiu; Council (pu'siion and paity fusion as ni'pitiations had 
not been comph'ttd. 

Mr. Kt'lkar liaMioi; ai^rc'cd, Mr. Annajmrniah’s n^sobition dissociat nq' (\>nLrrt*ss 
iiom Coiiiu il pioi’i.nnme Avas also lulcd (»iit as it conliaveiaal the Caiihati 
resolution. 

Air. Sanibamurt Id's iie\t motion to d(*Iet(‘ clause relating to comjnilsory A\earinu 
of Ivhadi as condition lueci'diait to Conirress MianlxTship e\okcd a mild dismission 
and \.hi!(‘ Mi. Mahonied Ah ((uotine: his ])rc\ions (K-cision as e\-Ih’esid(ait demanded 
its beiiiLJ: riiksl out ot oid('r. Mi. Mathru Prasad asked the PiesultMit to take the 
liaise ot th(' House in U‘uard to the mattiT. 

Phe pR'sidt nt lefusi'd, Kanaikiu*' amidst lan^htei that thoiijih h(‘ was not stron;;:, 
he was not so \>(‘ak as to deleiMlc' his iiuht ot ^imur a rnlina. 

^riie motion was ruled out of order, Mr. Sainbaniuilhi lauiiijr iifiisdl to withdraw 
it. S-'\eial resolutions on the Coniiress Constitution wm’c also nili‘d out ot older. 

12. ^fAI»U\S SWARAJISTS AND Till: MINISTRY 

Air. (iojial .MeiU)!! moved a resolution of censure auaiusi ili(‘ Aladr.is Swarajists for 
ijiMiii; tluir acii\e aal in the foimatam tif th'* Miidstix in the Council as a bi‘tia>al 
ol th(' (Jauhati resolution Air. Copal Ahaion said that he was ch,irR:»Ml by ihe 
Iveial.i Pioviiii'ial ( 'oiilereiice with inovinj: the resolution. He addeil that it was in 
th(‘ interc'sts of ilu- Cou<;re.s disciidine that lie W'as mo\iin( that resoliiiion 

Air. Co\ indacliari SKoiided. 

'Jluic was a Rieat rowdyism at this stajre when many sjx^akers sti.od up 
simultaiieoush . On this qu<‘s|iori the l’resi<lent vacated Ids seat as he wanted to 
sjteak I’t. Alotilal ])U‘si(h’d. 

Mr. Kelkai, in ojfpoMiijr Mr. Alenon’s resolution, said that the (imstion must b(’ 
considcod as a nalmnal pioblcm and lh<‘ Madras Swarajists should bi' conerat ulat<‘d 
('ll theii beluiMour. “Hon’t b(* obsessi'd by “melancholy nieaiiness,’’ a thinj: which 
was ne\cr done when all boycotts w(‘r<‘ \i()lated,“ he said. Air. Ki'lkar luTe (‘ndi*d 
i-a\in^ : “Thoiijih there wcie exanijdes when a K'sjioiisilile l(‘,ijer boasted of ani])Uta- 
tin^ diseased limbs v, (* are ^oinji, to ti(‘at Madras with j^iaierosity." 

Dr. I’attablii said ; "Mr. Kelkar, y((U have wiarktHl your vtiii^eance.” 

Air. K('lkar, whih* sitiiiij^, said : “I am also a liumaii lahij^ and I cannot take 
siuh thinjis ([uii'tly.” 

Mr. Venkatchalam (hCti jiistiiied the Swaiajists’ behaviour in an abl(‘, closely 
reasoned speech in which he tried to show’ how' the Justice J’aity was doiiiR; injury 
to national iiitc'n^sts. 

Dr. Aloonje oj)j)os('d Air. Aleiion’s lesolution. He said : “One of the esseuitials of 
])olitics is to change according to the tunes and if you go on amputating limlis wJiat 
W’ill remain ?” 

Mr. AIahom(‘d Ali : “Soul will nunain,” 

Dr. Moonje asked them not to make a scaiiegoat of tlie Congress but to call 
leaders to aeeounl. 

Air. Salyamurti made the most (ffeetive sptx'ch of th.e day. Jh' feelingly S])oke for 
seven minutes and converted the majority to Ids vii'ws. “We have done all this in 
the interests of the nation with a view to subserve national interests. There is no- 
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hotly in tho land wliich is moro notoriously roactionary than tho Justioo Party. 
RomornhfT that if thtj Jnstifo Party t'omcs into powor, tho (Jon^ross in Madras will 
ho iiowh Vi',” h-^ Slid. IMr. Sitvamurti, roidyiiu^ to Mr. Kr*1kar’s rotort to ask for 
provincial aiitoiioiny, replied that Mr. Kelkar should sit in conftTcnco instead of 
jiassin*; tribes. 

M.r Mahonitid Ali hlf*ss(*<l Mr Satyamurti and opined that he would be the first 
man to amputate a disi»isc‘d limb if Madras was such and he was sure Mr. 
Satyamurti \vould helj) him and further added that he found consistenev in all 
that Motilalji has done so far. He travc sharp retorts to M'*ssrs. Moonie and Kelkar, 
sayintr that fived nrinciphs in politics cannot be chaii^efl as on a chessboard. 

• Mr. Kantriah Naidn opposed Mr. Miaion’s resolution. 

Mr. Na'reswara R;u) wanted Mr. Gop.il Monon to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Siinbamurti move'll an amendment dcmandinjr an explanation from the 
Madras Swarajists. 

Mr. Hamid Khan supported Mr. Sanibamurtrs amendment. 

Mr. Srinivasa Ty(‘ne:ar ‘^aid that he was not aware of the full particulars. Still 
h(‘ could say (hat thm'c was no und(*rstan<limj: botwi^n the Swarajists and th(‘ 
Ministers. 

Mr: Menon witlidnvA his resolution in favour of Mr. Sarnbamurti’s amendment, 
which, on Ixan*,^ put to vote, w’as can ic'd by the House. 

The amendmcjit refers thi* fple■^(ion to tin* Workinf!: (■ommitti'e arnl w’anta it to 
ask :iii I'xplanation from the Mad»‘:is Swarajists for the so-call(*d lajiscs from tin* 
Co ij,ress r(*‘'olution. It was carried by tht* House by a majority. 

President’s Closing* Speech. 

The l*resid(*nt‘s ( lo-.in^^ spco<-h was n*'nar’v.ibl(* for earneHtness, patriotic fcrsoiir, 
and siiiccrilN, qii.ilihcs which enabled him to achieve so much from the 
In'lcroyeinsms (‘lenn*nts fr.Phen*-! under the h inner of llie (Vaif^ress. It was no use. 
In* sanl, talLimc of boycott of Councils until they ca'ne to a time when a ^irealei 
s]»irit lliaii that of >cars IICO and 1921 came n\er*them ainl th(*v found th(‘mseiv»‘s 
in the sann* })o-.i(ion to wliieii the p(‘opk* of Ejrvpt and Syria had l)rou;>:'it theniselvi's. 
He ask(*d them not to iinaipin* tint tin* C-tiinrie-^i party of the Madras Couneil would 
escape tin* arm ot ju«.tic ’ it tln'V weit* found j^nilty and asnured them that lu* would be 
tin* first to tak'* disciplinary aetion. Ueternn^ to civil disobedience tin* President 
sanl he had conn* to tin* conclusion that tin* movement was not til to lit* launcln*<l 
by the Coinrrcss which wa*' not a sutlicicntly lnano;reneous hoily for that kind ot 
woik. H(* tljcau’hf it should be in tho hands of quiti* a siijarale oreenisaliij'i 
alto»retlicr. lhoc(‘(‘dim«:, tin* President said that the Hindu Muslim unity which tlu'y 
Innl acliievtil at thi*^ s.-ssion of the Committ x* was the ^^reatest tiling iTiat t]n*v (OiiM 
• v«'r have done and they should rnrhtly conj'ratulafe themselves upon il. He 
subiuittcil tliat ihcs would lx* able to achieve communal unit\ by political unity in 
tin* Coiicp-'s. He would t(*ll this iii fairne-'N to his Hindu ami Mimlim triemls 'who 
bad «*xpcclcd this Ilimlii-Miisliin unity that in was no ^oo*l thinkiii'r that unity 
<*oiisisi.“d ill joint (‘h'cl orates and ros'i\.ition of s**4its, and it was })<)lificid co- 
operation that would biiii'j; tin* two eomnmiiitu*s tof^elher. 

The (o)niHiitv(' iJnii ({fljotnurd \SiNC flir. 
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The Congress & Madras Swarajists. 

Mr. Prakasam’s Statement. 

Tho Working (bniinittce’s resolution /Set' j>ag(‘ !•*) approving llie attiluclo of the 
Madras Clouncil Congress ]*artv ho\ve\er mused inleiu.e o])p()siti(»n troin a section ()t 
CongieRsmeii who eharaelerisixl the Working (’oinimllee’i> move as treachery to tin* Con- 
gress eauso. Mr. T. IVakasam, member of the Woikmg Commit tei*, ^\]lo eonld not be 
present at the Committee’s Meeting said: “When \\(‘ weie called nj)on to opjiose llu' 
formation of the Ministry, it cannot be contendtd that ^^e siionld Ix' suppin ting tin same 
IMinistry when tlie efteet oi that condin't would lu' to \ote even against beiiclieial 
measures. That is what has liapj>ened in re'^aitl to sonn* ot the mattois in the Madras 
C!oiiiieil. T <lo not wish to say more about tin.-, now. dhe reputation wliieli the 
(’ongress Council Party attained (ju aeciuint ol its weak-kiK'ed policy i:a^ bc-n tlnit 
it is the Hon. liUW’ Member of the Madia^* (loMunment that eonhols i)ie ^Minetr^ as 
well as the Congress Party. J do not belu\e ili.it the .IiistKc I’aih would Juim‘ come 
into irower if this I\linistry had been d.dei.ttd or that llie Coiiiieii would lur.e been 
dissolvc'd as eonlended by the Madras C«.nneil hudi rs. At tlie W'>i>^l. tlie tiaiisUrred 
subjects might have been taken over by tlie ( {o» <“rnin«'iit. It an as imn-lN a thre.n and 
blutr of the Justicites and INI mist < iiahs*t>. dh(‘ Congit'Ss l*aiiy wiie taken in but tli(‘ 
consequences have been of a \er) lar-K a< lung <‘haiaetei Tin' Miiii'-tn gained stniigtli 
and moral prestige and th(' (’(UigKss Pait\ was di moialeeil. ( 'oiiaie'-'^nK'n were iuiind 
at the doors of some ot tlie IMini'^teis at all houis oi day .md niglit waitim to M*t 
some of their own ini'ii iKaninated tor taluq and ib-triet bonds and some <»lliei 
favours. Sometimes CongressuK'ii themselves put up rnal eaiididati - toi nomin.ilion 
before the mimsters. 1 am son} tliat tin* Amlhr.i Piomiui' to whnb I bt'long h-is 
eoine in for a good share of shame and di-i<j>iite in tins eonmction. 'Die !) puts 
Leader of the I’aity, Mr. Satjamuiti, g.i\e a d'niier to ll'eCliul Mni.^ier in lie owm 
house just before he lelt tor ihi* hills at whieli se\(n iiumbiis w,i(‘ ]»i*.s‘nt ai.<' tbeie 
W’as a diseiihsion on what terms the Congrei-t' P.irty slioidd (o-op«iate witu tht‘ 
Ministers. 

“I should not hav(‘ eonsidi ii-d it lU'cesmiry to go into these d<‘t;uP at tl'is ^l.ige b'lt 
for tlie fact that the resohitam of the Working Cmiimitli'c ]).escd on Wedie -d.iN m 
not only ultra rues hut substantialK accepts what was (leiiiaiuled b\ the Mdi. raditru 
Provincial Congress Committt'e and w li.it w:e^ Mitii.dl\ iided out o) oidei b\ the 
A. 1. C. C. Tli<‘ Maharashtra Congress Commiilee weiitid to dJeti' • kui^e*^ (ai and 
(b) of the Ciauhati resolution and rel.un clauses (e) (d) (e) and li) 'I'hi^ lie, could 
not get in the A. T. C. C., but the Working Committiv on its nivti m lions mad • a trei' 
gift of the same.” 

Mr. Sambamurti’s Statement. 

Mr. B. Samhamurti said tl'ul it anus gK.ss tremhcrA to the I. C. C. to jia'-^ 
this nsolution after an amendm<*nl had been pas-.ed .•>' the A. I. ( '. ( mi'toiig the 
same afternoon at tlie instanee ot the J*re.si<leiit of tlu' CNUicress hine^df. He added : 
“1 can only say that the Pn*sident liurned the matit'i in an ind 'cent l.islmui i*nl} in 
hi.s anxiety to finish u]) the muttir timilly and to juit iorward beion* tlu* c( 'intiy 
under cover of instruetioiis a formula ANliieh hi* ANaiiled to arri\(' at \Dtli the Ih's- 
pousivisis as compromise. P^y a master siioke of diplomacy, tlie situation wasi.^aileil 
of by the l*residint to go beyond cAcn the letter and si>int ot tlu' Cauliali piogra- 
mme and iKistiilate his dietiiin that elause.s (eg ((!),{(') and (f) oi the (i. nh.iti 
njsolution sliould hereafter lie Avoiked out in eo-oi<linalu»n A\ith oilier ]!arta', m the 
(Councils. This can only be done iii eo-o]>eralioii witli IMinisti r,; lliat liave already 
bo*on api>oiiited. Tliis is really an achievement of tlu* jiolitieul unit\ of wliieh the 
President had been so reeeiUly talking. Jl would liavi* been inoic straight iorw'ard 
and honest if the Maharashtra and otluT jirojiosals before the A. I. C. C. for 
eonsidoriiig the Gauhati iirograniine from vaiious aspi'ets liad not been i iiUhI out of 
order and had been giAi'ii an opiK^rtunily ot being diseusse<l and eonsulereil l.\ tlu; 
A. I. C. C. TIk* a. J. C. C. will not eertaiidy allow this Hujirriession of its jx.AVcrs 
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‘F by tli“ Working ( loniinilbit'. Tiie wroni^, wliir’h lias boon doni* to the 
founliy, f hof)'*, will be )ju,iilc«l sliortly at the ivxt m'“*!ii)tr of the; A. T. C. I hope 
the nj\t will not be held later than Ih* end of the next month. ’ 

Mr. S. Iyengar’s Statement. 

Aproi>')s th" abo\(‘ slate.n 'ol of Mr. T. Praskasam and othiTS as well as the mani- 
ff*->1() ih'^n ‘d by llu'in in tie* H'Kthl ijneslioniii^ the h'fxaldy of (he resolution 

of lie* NVorkbi^jij ( ’oininil !(*.* ns r(*; 4 .*nls tli** Mad'”as Swarajists, Mr. S. Srinivasa lyeiiRer, 
President ol lie* (’on^n*'.-, issii<*d lie* follow nip slal(‘ment to the IVess: — 

“Altt*r ftn* tormniati'm of Iho All-India (’onpresn (knnmiltee’s proeex'dinps the 
Workinp (’onini'ltee ne*! to eoiisel'T what roiild be done in connection with inter- 
paity nn'i\ ho far as Po’yeK-^-v conccinerl. Tins has b(*cn cnpapinp the anxious 
att(*nlion ol (viny one aid I am plad that 1 have rcc»*ivf*d a win* from Mauhina 
Abnl K ilain \/- id, anion '■-1 othi'i s, iir/imj: ])ohlieal umly. Eor, in my ojiimon, 
\>ilhont So, 111* at i.io-^phcrc eondiicui* to re^lorat(Oll of ( ’oiipress unity ihe llindn- 
ISloslcni i\ solution coidd not lie compit |c<l by si'ttlement of two outstanding fjueslions 
and impl 'ineiit d ns to rnaki’ it a li\inp mi'a^nre of co-o])er.ition betwi'en the two 
pii.il commni'm.'- If I liaM* ad\oeaf«*<l uiiitx iii tin* Ponpicss J liave done so 
(nlir,*l\ foi tin* iniipo'* of ad>i'*\inp Ilnidii ^lo^li m uml>. The coniinp months will 
show Viliefin i die ^piiit and pnrj>>M* of polilic.d iioiio o-openilion with the (iovern- 
m(*nl and the lain* iiiciaev i', not mv inllexible altilinle. 

“Poii'i I ni with the P.mhati r* ••.(•hit inn in Os judpmi'nt tin* Working Pommittee 
isaieil 111*'! I iici loii to th( |>aiti(*s in the Ponneils which retain the lefusal to ai'cept 
o!lii*e III ( laii'-e (a) .iiid tin* dni\ to dc-.iioj dyarchy whciH*vcr possilifi*. The Workuip 
Poinmilh** v.a.*^ nitiHid to l•"^^c tin* inaniclion , I'uf it is f)mre op<*M to the All- 
Indn ('nn;'i * ^ Poinnnuu* to pMt a difltient intci j*r( lation on the (hiuhati resolution, 
if It consnhi-. that iis dnl\ iconiics it to do .s.>. 1 dust the All-India Pnnpr(‘ss 
( 'oniinit (‘'c will not do so ainl will snjipod the interpretation of the Working 
('omnntlei Tin wa^ tin* mam hn*'i,ies« of tha< m<*(*tinp : hut as th(* penoral 
in^'tMiifinn i 'Siied l'\ tin* Woikiiip I’oMinntt.c ajij.leeil to iVladias ns well and as 
liic had(*i of the AJadras ( •inj.K-s l*ait\ in the Ponncil wandxl ixplicit instruction 
tioni till* NVoiKini: Poininiltcc, the latt< r advi In-aiine him and others and after 
fon^id. nil'' c\ci\t!iinp p.i*'S(d the i« »oliU!on. d h** Workinp Pommittee was cnlith'il 
to (MS, ii 111 c\ . I ()f Its own p<'wi*»'s and lO' its own opnoon without int(*rfi rinp 
with till* antin'' n_\ m iieidom (»l opinion of the All-lndia Ponpress (^Miimitti'e. 
Wnticn c^jii inatioas fioin liaise iej>re‘ endue the majonty of the Madras party of 
their aedoo in tlie Ma<lias (’onmil will bi* taken and siilimitted to the All-India 
('oni-K'ss ( on'MMllte at it ^ in \t nn-efiep a'onp with this opinion of the ^^’orklnp 
( 'ommidce 

t*^inifilN beeanse feelinp runs bidi in some (|uariers it shouhl not be taken that 
tlieie \v:is ei'N intention mi ihr n.-n ol the Moikinp Pummittee to pive the po-hy 
to the i.-'>ln!ion ol the \I 1 tnoia < miL'ii-s pommittee. If tliem after had lieen 
(lelaNid the nnidi is ol th<* Woikmu Pommittii* would June (h^jierscd the op]>or- 
Inniiy ol piisona! e\d»;mpe ol m«ws on the important (|UestK>n of Ihe infer-jiarly 
nmt\' (if which ilie ii^'olndon nlalinp 1 <> "Madras t^waiajists was hut a eorollarj\ 
N\dielliei the ii*-oludon shm'Id ha\e heen iniiiudiately ]>iil)li‘'hed and Iiow it obfaiiuxi 
imhliealioM in 7 '//e 7 Vy//ex uj hnhd ait* inadiis with wliieli I am not eoii'cined ; 
niif tlie\ should not afh ei the piooi n lx of the action of tlio Woikiiip Pommitee or 
slionld eloinl Ihe (ndpineiit as to tlie indiun-n ol the Workuip C’oniniittee to deal 
with lilt* ijii' sdon withoni in the siniliiist deuree afleetinp the authority of 
the All-linha Pi'iipress Pommiiiee to dtdaie its own interjui'talion and to 
exjiress its opinimi u|K)n the e' plaiuition el the IMadras vSwarajists, wliieh wall 
be siibmided in due eoiirH*. ' 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar's Statement. 

Mr. .A. Hanpaswami l\enpar. Peiieral Seerctary, Indian Xatioiial Conpross, 
issui'd flu* loliowiiip st-itemint: - 

“I must say tliat 1 am eMiemely surprised at the statement issiictl by Mc.ssrs. 
Prakasain, Samhaniurlh.N , lloriiimair and otheis lakinp objection to the rmilutions 
jiassed by the Woikuip Pommittix* at Pombay. 

“It seems to me ridiculous to eonlend lluit because the .V. 1. C. C, asked the 
Working Pommittee to obtain the rxjdanations of the Madras Pouncil party and 
place the banic before the A. I. C. P. at its next meediip for its consideration, 
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therefore the ])owcrs as well as the duties vested in the Workinti; (’oininitU'C by the 
(^onpress its(‘lf under llie Ganlinti and C^jnvn])ore re‘<olii lions have been taK(’n away. 
Mueli less should it he ])ossil)le to contend that the Worklii«: (>ommitt('e as a iMxly 
is deprived of its elementary rii^hts of recordinfj; its own opinion on nyitters in 
which every meinhcr of the (^m^jress is cntithHl to express an o]>inion. Tlic rt'solnlion 
of the Working? GoniiniltiHi on the conduct of the M.idras Swarafists is an expression 
of its opinion and is expressixl as such in flic resolution itself. It is indc(‘d coiitenueil 
that the Workinu: (^anmittec should not form an opinion and slionld not and could 
not ])lace its opinion also for the consideration of the A. I. x i, 

‘The other resolution passed hy the Workinu; I Committee in rcp.ird to tlu; attitude 
and conduct they should adopt as to the ?ilinistrics that are liinctionin^^ in dillcrenl 
J’rovinc(‘s and iii respect of measuivs hroneht before the (\uincil. nlucli come under 
clauses fc) to (f)is rn iii^tiacho) v h’< li t)u* Wo.kn.;e ( ‘ommiite*' ioii ui it urtrent 
to issue in view of th(‘ (bn^Tcnecs ot r</ijii.).i tint ha\e admittedly arisen and upon 
which the (‘oiiLrress (tinned ])aifi(\s in j‘iovi.ie*al Iji*:.’! d.itiires ucp' ndilhsl to seek 
the fiuidance and insinielion of tlm Woi'cme (ommitni'. x i f 

“The Working!: Commiltee \< hound b\ l!u‘ election pled'.'i's il ^ lias taken ironi 
memhers and l>y tlc' e'ljiress din'ctions ot tlm (‘aunpoit' (‘‘-ruire^s. thr* A. *• ' * 
and Gaiih.iti ('onuicss to isMi- instruction- from tinu' to tim'* to the iunly. Jt 
doubt ]>erfcctly open to tlie A.I.G.G. to modil.^ oi* snjieiecde smh in^fnictions imt 
until lhi<- is done tlu' AVoikimj; Goinmitti e’s a<‘is ere not o]K’n to (pie'-lioii and mu 
suiprised that Mr. I’rakasiin should (IiMTihe tlx'in as > meri'ly for the n'a'-on 

that his view of the instiiictions that could Im' is-ji<‘d nu-y ditfcr tnun lliat of tni‘ icst 
of the Workin^r Gommiftt'c." , • 

“It is indi'cd a ITter iiony that mIuIc Mr. Kclke.i (h'lionnees the MoiKiny 
(’ommiltee for liavin^i retused to aeeejit the k “-I' onsn ist projiiamme and lav- 
the respoiisibilitv solely at I’andit MotilalV doors, tlu' Aiulhia and Iioinb.iy inends 
who ha\e isslied the statement should hlanw' tlu* WoikiiiL'’ (Vimmiltts' toi 
having accepted the ])roa:ramme. i hojie that iMr. Kelkar \\()n!d at leayl ns'y 
of llu' temper that he u:ot into both in th(‘ A.I.C.t’. and Tandit Vhin lias ^(uie 

as far .‘IS in Ids jiulpnciit vas (OiC'istf'id vilh tlic (lanlndi rcsi liihoii , 

promotion of co-o])eration and iiiiin bctwe^Mi the tvo yinii:''. Mi. Keikai 

eaii al'.o hardly have foi^otten the l.»cl that cm'Ii if the Workiim (Vmmittee had 
(h'serihed to aclo])t the llcsiKinshist pro 2 Uinune (hTjiiih'lv eoiieedin^ liotutv 
offiee in any province or proviineion the hasi- ot }*r )\iMci.d anlonom\. the ditrcuny 
uas felt thfoii^rhoiit of reconeibn^ any siieh projiosal ui’h llu* (Jaunati n solid ion. 
In the faee of llrs it s(*enis jo me thit Afr. Kdkar has b“en 1 (h 1 to pers-onai 

jirejiidiees loo far in imputing sole re'-ponsibility in the malliT to Jknuiit Nelirii and 

niprcneroiisly iusinnatin^ a motive lien tor. ^ . 

‘‘As for Mr. Horniman’s complnini ahoul th(‘ supply of news to 'The IiiiHS oi 
Tiulia", I am afraid that in s[)itc of his joiunalistic experi<nc(‘ lie is Irvn^jf to siddle 
th(‘ blame on the uroipc horse for the omission of “Tlic Indian National llcraal to 
jnihlish the news earlier. A])i>ar(‘ntly hi?- rcportintj; stad' have not lieeii U'' ^'tderpri'-my 
or alert as that ot the Associated ITw- of India or “The Times of India . ine 

meetin^^ of the Working' Ckanmittce in the aft ei noon of Wi^lnewlay was ojMMdY 

aiinonnccd in the mec'tiiiir of the A.l.(\(\ that morning and the lejiresonlatiyes ot 
the Associalinl Press of India and “The Times of India” w'erc there outside the 

closed room of ]\Irs. Xaidn iit tin* Taj for hours to pet at some “copic's (>i the 

resolutions as indeed they did on all the days ol the Workiipr (Ylfminitt»‘t‘ nuytinp^s in 
ordiT to /^rt siieh cojiies as would he available to the piess. As General Secri'tary 
I handed over a copy of the two resolutions to the As-oeiah’d Press of India and 
Jiad every reason to presume that tiny would supply the news to all pa])'TS in 
Tkimhay and all other centres of India. As a matter of f.iet no repre'-entative (*1 
“The Indian National Herald” ever asked me for copi»s durnip; all the lour days ol 
the procmHnp;s of the A.I.(\(‘. and the Working; (bmmittee in IJombay.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurti’s Statement. 

Mr. S. Satynmurti, dcirnty leader of the Madras Rwaraj Party issued the follow inp^ 
statement to the jiress ; — 

“Mr. Prakasani must now he ha])py. He has delivered Iiimself of Jiis tirade apiinst 
Madras (kiuncil Conpjrcss Paily. 1 do not ])roj>oHc to imitate him but I merely want 
to eorrcct the misstatements emitained in his interview' to the press at Ttonihay. 

“The Working: Commith'c can and w’ill take care of itself as against Mr. Prakaiani’s 
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jitionipts thereon. As a^rninst Mr. PrakaFam’H one-siderl statement thal Mr. Mnthiali 
Mivlaliar was not called on io sjx'ak, 1 dosin' to say that Mr. Sami Vonkatacbalani 
dii'lti A\as run down in the course of liis sj>ecch, that t was ^n’vcn only five minutes and 
that several members of th<‘ A I ulio entirely approved of flic action of the 3Iadras 
(.'(•nncil CouL’i'css Party and vho rose sc\(ral times v.’cre also not allowed to speak. 

“^Ir. Prakasain’s statement about the (Vmneil (’on^rress Party in Madras that ^^e 
have voti'd af^ainst beiu'fieial inc'asures for tlie ]>uri)ose of supportin^^ the Ministry 
is wholly iiK'oiTf'et. We })ave never vol*^! apiinst beneficial measure,-. ; we ha.ve 
n('\er ^ol^d \^ith tlu' (Jov(*rnnient. On the (pieslion of eyeisf* \se carried a vote 
ajndnst tlu* riov(Tnnieiit, On tlie question of the rejection of the entin* demand we 
n'lnaincd neutral after havinfr made our poMitbm f>erf(el!y clear on the token cut. 
t)n the qiu'stion of nKliiehon of retristralion fees our motion ’\^as withdrawn on a 
distinct and satisfactory asmiranec* from tlu* Minister but vf* did not vote ajrainst the 
reduction. We only rem.'iined neutral. 

‘'Mr. Praka'^am mu it know his facts before he attacks other pcojde The stat<’ment 
lliat tlu* Law M(*mber controls the (VaiLTess l^irty is a furmeiit of Mr. Piakasam’s 
iniaeinition. It vas the Contrrei.. Party which voted down b lakhs of Sir ('. P. 
Ihimaswanii AiyaP's Poliei* (h maiul. It* was the ( 'on ^^'nss Party which drew’ out 
sonu* of the scandals eoniu'cteii with tlu* ?deitur project. It was tlu* C'oufrress Part^ 
A'hieh fires^cd for ^Mr. Narayaiia M<‘non‘s K'ha.se aiul for the rehaise of blojalla 
j>rson<rs. 

“Plulorii*, Mr. Piakasam mint know, cannot lake* tlu* phiee of f.uts. Mr. Praka- 
fam’s ex eatlu'dra opinion that if tlu prestut Ministry is (!(f«al''d the .Tn«tire I’arty 
would not ]ni\e come into power bn» tlu* tiansferred s|>))|eefs would haM* lieeu taken 
o^el by till* (loMTunu'iit is not based on liiowluliteof facts. Thi* Paily’s ojunioii 
and my o]>inion was and is thal cither the .histue ]*ait\ would liave come into 
j'ower oi the* Couiieil vould haxe been elis.»nl\(d. 

“Had ]\rr. Piakr^aui stopjael with this 1 would not have* eared to rej'ly but be has 
chosen to attack m* vulpmrl\. Lei me* sta'e* tlie fae*ts. 1 did not pive a dinner to 
the* Chief Miinstii. TIutc* was a lue'ukfasi at niN house* at which Messrs. K. 
Nap-eswaia Pao, A. Kahswaia 1»ao V. Pamadass, all as true-blooded Andbias and 
jiatriots as Mr. Prakasani, and I)r. V. Pama Rao, Messr*. Sami Ve*ukata- 
e’lud'iiu (’lu'tti and A. Pauyaswami lyniLrar were* jiresi ut l>r. h'ubbaiovan was one 
of tlu* p-iU'stH. Di. Subiaio\an i'. a \'i\ old friend of mine. I w.'is bis tutor at the 
Madr.as ('hnsfian Colhee. ^Ve 1 'w since ))m*ii llnown together (dte'ii at tlu’* Par, 
at the Senate, in the (’oiineil :ind in T'npland year before* last. If at a dinner 
afte’iided by so many friends be* wa^ also one* (*f puests T do not know what resedniion 
of the C(>n‘j:r(*ss or what canon of hulian or Knp‘li'‘h. sf>eial (>r polili'*.il etujmtte* J 
Jinx* ofleiMlid. Tline* we'ie* etid> thue mi in hers e.f the local (’oiineil juvsiut. TluTe* 
w’as a eliseiission no eleaiht on jiohtie.-d topics but it was not. as i\Ir. Prakasam 
asserts. e^ideIltly from elamoyaiit kuowledpe. to tlie terms on w'}n(*h the (binL'ress 
Parlv should e*()-opei ate* with the* Mniisteis; lather the* di-e ii^-«ion was how’ tlie 
Mnuitei's and tluii p;irt\ may e*onu* into tlu* Conprc'Ss gradually. 1 do not believe 
in peduieal iintoiiehability aip> moie* than in ‘oeial nntoiiediabd.ty and exn Mr. 
Pr.ika.sain 1 will dine* with several linu's. if I can tlieie*!)) pel Inm to lake a sane and 
]»raetieal \iew of pe>litu*s. 

“1 ic'pnvt th.il ^Ir. Prakasani should ha^e x) far forpotteii Ins resju'iisihililies ns a 
joninahsi and as a jiubbe man as to jridnlp-e* in Ins attack tni nu*. I know it e*annot 
Jiarm me*; it will emly leeod on him, but Ins lowe'rinjr of j'olitieal standards should 
not be tolerated by the juiblie.” 

Mr. Prakasam’s Counter-Statement. 

Mr. T. Prakasam snbse (jue'iith is‘iue*d the folowinp: <*onnter-staUment to the jutss : — 

“In my first statement to the Piess in Pomhay 1 stated that the bVorkinp Com- 
m it tw would not have eom mi tied such a se^rious error, if it had nolietxl.the scope 
of refereiieo emboeliee] in the amendiue*ut of ]\lr. tsamhamurtlii, and I had }uq>ed 
that the Pre^sideul of the Poiipress mip:ht revoke (he instrue*tions whiMi liis attention 
was drawn to it hy my statement. Put Mr. Srinivasa ]>en>.car justifie*s the i*ositioii 
taken by him and tlie other four nidiihers of the Workinp: Committee on the 
paound that the 'NVorkinp: Pomniittev was at liberty to express its own opinion and 
jmblish it pendinp; the d(*eision of the All-India Ponpress Committee. The AVnrkinp 
CommitUx* would certainly have been entitled to I'xpross its opinion and issue 
iiistnielions to the C’onpivss memher.s in the Provineial Councils if the censure 
motion had not been moved before the A. I, C. C. and the same had not been 
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jK.ljoiiriH'd to nnorli'T session of the A. T. 0. ()., iho Working? (\)inmill(v being in 
llie ^n(‘an^^ bile enlled upon to take the «‘-\pljination of the ]\I.i(]ras Jea(l('rs and send 
the saJiH' (o the A. 1. (\ C. for disj'osal at its next meeting. 'J’o muleistand whetJuT 
Mr. Srinivasa lyeie^ar’s jiosition is eoreet, one must examine tin' eiieuinsljinees 
nmUr uliieh (he ref(T(‘nee was made and also the seo])e of aiilhoiily of (he working 
(V>mmillev> I'he full scope of referenee is embodied in the anuMidnient^ ol Mr. 
Samhamui fh: whieli rea<ls : “'Fliat this <\)nimitte(* authorises tlie Working (V'lnmiltee 
to call foi an e\pIanation from tlu' Madras ((onneil (ingress Vart^v lor not having 
^oled down the salari(‘S of Ministers and refused su])phes so as to oveitliiow the 
Madras ]\Iiui'^iry and su'oniil the s one for eon-'ideration at (he nevt ses^.O*! of Ihe 
Comiii'ttee." 

"rids amendment w’as moved by IMr. Sainbamiirtlii at the request of J\lr. 
Srmjvtsa lu'ngar, and i\rr. Srinivasa l\engar told me also that «e slnuihl not 
carry tlo'' molion to adi\i!-ion but that it sjiould be talked out or adjouined to the 
next nuvtm^ as pioj)osed b} 3lr. Kainbaiuiirtlu in his amendment. The aiuendineiil 
uas ac ‘cpt(‘d iit, r ]\li. Siimvasa Iyengar liad gi\eii an iindei (alving that y\t' both 
should imiuiie into iIk* (ruth ol Ihe pb'as raiseel by the' f/cadei ami Jh‘pu(y lA*ader 
of lh'i\Iadias Council i’artx. lb* also saal in the same sp'H'cli that the member.'^ 
of the A. I. (\ C. sjiould rialise the seiioiisness of tlu' (pK'slioii in all its asjacts, 
(I’a! b(' had not beem in lull touch with the A\ork of thi' M.uiras (’oiincil TailV, 

that lie had heard eianplaints tlial it was eoojHTating with the ( lovmainieni loo much, 

and that they must look into it if that was so. Mi. Snnnasa lyimgar in eonelu ion 
asked the House to ae<*ep( the aint'iidiueut of Mr. Sainbamurti. Thc‘ amendment was 
then canic'd as a siibstantiM' pioposilion. It was about IJ noon on the bStli. jiisl 
b{'loH' the clos<' (d tlie A. T ('. (’. si>ssion, that IMr. Srinivasa heiiear made this 
a| peal to till' lIoiiM' to accept the annuidnumt and post|>one that (liscussion 

"'Ihe M'oiknii!: ('(unmittee, alti i the close ot the A, 1. C. session, ini’f at - •<> 
]). in. on the same day. When it was ani*ounc(*d that the Woiking (’ommittee 

would meet at L’dld j).* m. 1 asked Air. Ibiiiaaswami lyengjir wdiethei there w.is 

ain thing special to be discussed. lie said tint tlie (|Uest ion of tlie ('xplaiialion oi 
the Afadras ('ouneillois noelit conu' up. I t(»ld him that tlieie w.i' indiimg . 

(lone by the ANhukini’ C()mmil((H‘ b('\ond lakme the ('xplanalion, and that I «*ould 
not a!t('nd the me 'ting as 1 wa-. imt feeling well I ’ndei the ciicninstanc( s 1 bad no 
reason to bi‘be\e (hat the Winking (’ornmitt(>e was at liberty to expre-'S its opinion or 
would attempt to ('V|)iess it in the manner in which it lias been done I \ois ioina 
in ‘t^irilar ( Jjiha wlieie both I>r. Aleonje and Air. A. Rangaswarni lungai. the 
(h-niual Secrelar), were also siaMim’. TIutc was a telepliom' iiK'ssage t(> l>i. Mooiij^ 
at al out d p. m.' tliat lu' should no to the Working (’ommittee rni'etm/o Dr. Aloonjc 
liafipemd to meet me Irfoie tutting down tlu' stalls and ipustiomd me whdbei 1 
was not also going. I sjiid (bat tbire was luahing niucli to lu* doiU‘ after ll;e .imeud- 
UM lit of Air Sambamurtlii liad b((n accepted and after all onr liloits to come to an 
limb islanding (,n th(' qiuHion (-f unity bad pnned aliorlivc'. Wlan I nad the 
1 ! solution oi tlie Woiking (’oiomillee in "dbe Tinus of India' t1u‘ nexi moii.mg I 
bit that Ihe Working (Vimmittie might have at hast aski'd me on the telephone 
bcloK' sdojiting the KMilntum 1 x\as gicatly surpiisid to read tin ‘■a* rio*lntnnis },ii<l 
I could not belii M* ll'.at the Working ('oinmitlte would have eon'*eioiisly |)a,'^->(d 
such resolution. Tliai war, why I said in my fust sijpemeiit tliat th' M taking 
(’omii’ittei' might ha\e leeiiii’mhr a rnisapjaelu nsion as to the st ojie ol tlu'H 
anthorily. Ihil we are now (old that there was no sneli inisaj j n'lu mion I eoiihl 
not lu']}) issuing a state inent to tlie Press having regard to the fact that clauses (a) 
and (b) of resolution (A) of the Canliati ('ongnss baxe biH'ii virtually abiog.Ued in 
tlie birrn of these instiiiclions, after (\(iv etbort (Ui (Im pail of the Woiking 
(’ommittee to ainve at a common Ibasis ba nnily betw('en (lie (’ongrchs Paily and 
(he IJesfxmsivists had failed and after the resolnticm of the Alalmiashtra Pioviiiejal 
(’ongnss jConirnittei' w’as wdhdrawn al Ihe recpiest of tla* riesideiit, that lin 
negotiations between (lie two paitic’s bronfiht foith no salisbietoiy liasis of agninunt 
and that, if tlu'v dal arrixf* at a dceision it wiaild lx* placed hrdoie the lu'xt nieeting 
of the A. ]. (’. (’. I }i(,pe on a lunisal of all these faelK and the scxpK'nec' of evi’iits 
the President will s((' that a serious mistake was made iii issuing such iiistiuelions 
and that lie will endeavour to levoke such inslruetioiis even williout the neeessity 
for calling a sjxeial session of the A. J. (t (’. for tin’s junposex It would Juive lu'cii 
more satisfactory', and a basis for real unity would liaxc been found, if the resolution 
of the Maliarasfitia Ib-ovineial (’oinmittet* laid been allowed to be eonsidend by the 
A. I. C. V, and a decision liad been arrived at What could not be done by the A. 1. 
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C. a (‘an cortainly not !m suromplishcrl by the' Workin^r (\:>mnnft(je and that in tho 
form of “insi ructions” at a mccliii^^ at which only five members of I he Workiic'- 
Ooinmitlec were present. If tlie J^rcsident thinks that the Workin^^ (Vmimittee ^\a'^ 
jnstitied in creatinf* such a situation, J would Hii^xj'cst a special session of tlie A. J. 
(\ (!. or even a sjKrial session r,f the Con^^ress, to decide the all impoitant questi(»n 
of Hindu-Muslim unity inside the (km^^rc'ss. Jn my humble oi>inion it is niucli 
b(‘tter that the (^)iu;re>5s shouhl consider tJie jiresent situation and decide in fa\our 
of acceptance of oirK'(‘, if it is so inclinwl than supporting a Ministry ^liwh las no 
])arty or followiici: in tlie (Council or in the country, and \\hieh in *th(‘ t the 

(\)n<i;r(‘ss resol 11 1 K Ml ^^e wt're bound to oppose at its* formation and ovenlnow ulien- 
ever we could snatch an opnortiiiiity, ami which the rrovincial (’oii^^ress (’oniiol 
j)arti(*s arc now calhnl upon l>y the W^irkin^ Commitlei* to su]»poit as loiiji^ a^. it 
serves oiir purjiose and turn douii th * moment we had sfvure that some other anti- 
national party would not eoine into power. 

“Ah re^^ards the ajijjrehen.'ion ot the Madras ( Vnimess ( 'oiineil Imdir**. tliat ihe 
Ju#tiee |)arty iiii;L!:hl iiavi* come into power, ii th.> had te.imal down tlie piesent 
ministry. I would likt' to |M)int out that m a speech <ieli\»n‘.i bv the li.ija rd 
at a piihhe imadin;!: at Soiiudary i\I.ihal on M.indi l.'ah Jii* said that hi" jiarty would 
not accept (ifliee in lh(* ])n‘sent (Vaiiuil. “.hi"tice’, the aeeriNiited oiian of the .histiee 
]>arty m it" ison> of March Itilh, deelaied also that that part\ wi-nld not t.ih'e o/llec* 
in th<* pri'seiit (’ouneil and that the ieailers ot lie* j)art\ Ind ina !e ll'c po'.ition clear 
in piddle nii“(*lint»:s. Tlii-> was aNo statin! hy Mr. M. Kii^linun Nair a^ l*nsi(lent of 
the Tanjon' Nnii-lhMlimiii ( V>iif. renei* on .May 7th. As ioi the (h-soluiiori id the 
(Nmneil the ( {overnineiil will <Mil> act up to the i-onvi-ntions it iias crealid so far, and 
no such dissolution could havi* hciai t>os^ll)le with a Mimslrj that lias no hdlowin; 
of its own and willi the irrespon^ibli* eonslilutioo yiven to India under tla* M«).)ti(>iil 
Kt'foi ms. 

“Mr. Salyamurti is \(*ry an;j:vy K**ieriin‘i to ms siatement that tliere was a diioier 
L'‘iven in his hoU".* to the Chiet Mini"lt‘r .ind that the lenii" of co-oti-Ta'. ion weu* 
then' diseiisse I, Mr. Satyaiimiii, while adniittiiiL'' ilw* dinner and tlie (h"'*ns-i(>ii ot 
])(ditieal topiC", was ;;ood (‘Mouali to SUN I w.isNulirar. It staim^r a sidaai, 

I must jdead ^uilt\. He de\oled a pa’ra}»raph to thil 1 was oi>|(<., d to Ins 

ci\iiie a limner to a Minislei as a tiieiid and as an (dd stuiKiit. I ne\er Mieiri'sti*!! 
that any social diiimrs to the Ministers or e\en to (loMniment ineini)<‘i", unices 
prohihit'ed by ('on*^ress ]>(diey, were ohji'ctionahle. ]Mr Ki1\amiiili "i\sthal it wa-- 
not a dinner but “breakfast”. I thank him tor the eoneetion. Ma\ I .^(ate lielow 
Some ot the topics of di-eussion at this “hieakfasl' . 

(1) Whetliir the (.'hief Minister would airnv to itdue.* extisi* to riMinie by at 

least J') lakhs this \ear. 

(2) Whelliei the ( ’hief Miiuslei would atrree to the ainendmi'iit of the I.oeal 

Hoards .\<*t h\ remo\ uu; the DiMriet Hoards allo^CciluT and ret immc onl\ the 
'Faluk 1 »< I. inU. 

“As ri'iiards Mr Satyamurti’s statement that they did not \ote ncanist or remained 
neutral on an\ henetieial mi'asure I propiee to iKmI with soine ol ihein in drtail 

in a snh’i'i[Uent issue. I am ver\ sfirry for the presem unit in*, i r"> . With a \n'w 
to avoid <•n!l^h^•l", I refra'ued from statiiiLi aiiUhina in th>‘ jiress or e\en in puhhe 

meetiiif^s heeaii^e I alw.ijs him. 'll ih.U tlu'se dilieriames in the Coii^resN part\. huth 

111 the provinei.d eonneils and the As-,.‘mhly, miuht he settled allvi a trank and 

heart -to-hi-irt diseussioii m the A.l.l^.H ruder the eiieumsi un-c" 1 fi*id eoiiijielliJ 
now to liv'd with til.* iincstion in the j re-s with a mcw to t ikt* etleetive sicj^ t(, 

formulate a delinite prom-amme and polu*\ tor the tVni -i e^s either forw aid or 

backward.” 



The Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Tn n forvoiit is^nod by Mr. S. Sriiiivji'^a Tyoii^ar, ProsidtMit 

of th » C^onsxross on tho ov.^ of tlio di';-if>lntioii of Asstnnbly in Now 
Doll)!, ooimidornblo cmjdin^is wn'^ laid by liiiii on tho nood for ))ot1i politioal 
and conimnnal unity. Tiio ooiwfHpionta'-? of division anionj!; non-official 
ranks of tlu* [j'^rislativo Assembly impollod him to warn his oountrjmioii 
of tho darnnor of allowliiij: thiiojjs to drift. Mr. lyvnijrar called iijion all 
])artios in the country to jrath'M* under the banner of tlio Chuiojross, so 
that th<* nation’s (‘Ifort-? to march to tho <j:oal of Swaraj may attain 
fruition fpiickly. Tho fnllowimc is tho text of th(‘ statement issued 
by 1dm : — 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Appeal 

‘‘Xow th<it t’.K’ D-'l'ii S(M«?{on of the As^cinhly is comm;:: a it is more 

Pvin ever clear to my mini thit ualo-;s control of tli'“ ( ’on^rc-t*, over tlu' ])co])I'' is 
i.cT.MW'l 111 all ])’*ovmc''s aid oi :i nition-widc scale a-s it w.is h dou* our uiuortii- 
n.il ‘ ilitrcrcnccs arose \\e m ly not lie able to force th(‘ (lovcrmucui to eoim' to terms. 
]\lahom“daii iiif*inh'*rs ot th* As^-inhly as well jh piihlie-s])iril«*<l Malucneilatis 
onlsid* ail* as anxious for a scttl ‘nemt an miny of us jir *. lint there should )>■• 
;j:re:»ter exp'-dition and d-‘termiiiatiou on both side; to eo-iie to some aicri*enK‘ut. 

1 hop'tliat before we le.ive Delhi we may b ■ able to airiv,* nt some jirovisioual 

a;»reem *u1 At least f a*ii ii<)t les-; anxious for fusion ol all parties in th(‘ (ton;j:ri‘;s 
and the eonidry also expt'c*'. thit we on^bt to lia\e a r!‘nniled t’onirress. I am triad 
th’U the Nationalist I’aity luis eo-operated watli the (’onsAi-t's.; Parly mont materially 
and bus as far n; possilde earned out the (fauba!i resolnlion. Tlie siieei*ss w’ould 
have hi'cii nui<‘h ;rreati'r but tor Mussalm in membiu’s of the Assembly ;roin;r into 
th'* ( loveratiT'nt loliby on some entieil occasion in eonneetion willi th'* (hirrenev 
and St *el Jiills. Thai the Asseiubly shtniltl have siirrcixl to liritish nrefer(‘nee and 
thrown out Is. 4d ratio is a mod dejdorahle lareiim diine-* huf it only servi's lo 
demonstrate tho need for yreat«-r self-(‘fla<vnieiit on the jiarl of all eoneeni'sl in 

hriiuiini; about unify. Mr. .liimah's sp(*e<*h nt llie ann\ dehat'* w’as perhajis the 

best spc'ch ot tie* session and that Mr. Juxakar should have inove^l <.)mission nt 
the demand under the head ‘‘Exis'iilive (Vniix'd” dehejited m(*. Most members 
ol the t'on^n’ss have taken keenest interest in stndyin;:: several snhieets nnd have 
shown eoiwid; ral)le capacity and power in tin* debates. Fiirnres juid finanee w<*r<* 
Jiaiidlod with skill as well as prinei})les and broad ])oliei('ri and there wai hi'j:!i 
]valriotie emotion inspirin^r th'dr spe< ehes. There were many speeches on behalf of 
tlio Ooii;rn"’S I’arty and whute\er siijierior persons in the * Kuropean oflicial and 
non-onieiul blocks may siy, (V)n»crcss prestige and C'On;ri’vss honour have hecti more 
than viii'lie iU*d. Tiie army debate reveuleti to me the fact tfiat Indians an* united 
on a demand for an indi;rvnous army o\en more than iipoii ])ohtieul Swaraj and 
this is the most eonelusivt* tc'st of onr desire and eajiaeity for Sw’araj. ITnollieial 
miinhers have h(*i*n more businesslike and hitter cxi>erienee of years is slowly 
leachiin^ us the meed for determuiatioii and hard-headed alert u(*ss. 

**It IS refreshing; to find the douneil of state visibly chan^^inp: to a more patriotic 
and iiatipnal outlook. Sir Alexander Muddimaii told us that those who lived the 
froju: should make friends with th * crocodile. I have every faith that we shall soon 
bo crocodile and onr opiioiuMits wull have to make friomks ivith us. 1 have not been 
able to see either at Delhi or nt Aligarh such eultural differonecs as must divide 
ITindiis from Mussulmans. Indian heiirt beats insistently and p^eiieronsly and calls 
for immediate removal of misunderstanding, f appeal to members of ail ])artics, 
Iwth political and eornnuuial, to unite without riirther ilelay. There is so much 
to do anil so much to he gained by union and every day w e are losing ho much by 
our (Uirereneos and dilatoriiR*ss. 1 ap]Rial to Congressmen and others to organise 
the Congress on an efficient and self-supporting basi-» in all provinces. The Con- 
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jrroH'A o-mnot. aflord to mark timo nor to nior/^c* itself merely hv it h’'th(' Assembly and 
Oomicil parties but must forlhwilh boeomo 4 aH it was in th(‘ days of 11)20-23 nation- 
wide, vibrant and dyuamie f(m*o radiutin;^ jjjoodwill, real and Helf-(?out rolled unity 
all round, f Imvo no doubt in my mind that if we or^ianise and bfjstir ours(‘lv(‘s, 
Mahatma (biudhi and his j!:rcat on^.iiiisatioii and ^reit( 3 r Icadershij) will soon be 
available to th(3 (Jon<p*(;ss as before in the aehievement of a common politi(;al 
I HI r pose." 

PAPTY MEETINGS IN DELHI 

TIk‘ ITiiulu nuMubers of th(i Congress Party in the Assembly mot on 
t]i(‘ 17th Maroli in N(;vv Delhi to exchange^ views on tin' direetions in whicli 
modilieation of the existifig syst(‘rn of oomniiinal reim'sentation was desir- 
able. The me(‘ting was ofu ])nvate nature and no dcadsion was arrived at 
though th(Te was unanimity of feeling on tlu; broad aspects of th(‘ 
(lU(‘stion. 

Some i\ruslim lead(‘rs also imd at Dr. Ansa^i^s house on the same day 
and bdt tludr ground on tin* same subject. Tlu* Xatiomilisf ]\ar(y 
too discussed the same ((uestion in tlu* light of th(‘ir ])arty’s view 
on the snbjc'ct. Lain Lajjiat Ivai’s party also ])roposed (tailing anu‘eting of 
all tlu* Hindu nu‘mb(‘rs of the Central L('gislature, both elected and 
nonunatc'd, on tlu* 23rd. 


The Muslim Proposals. 

Two day’s aft(‘r, on tlu* 20th March, about 30 prominent Muslim leaders 
bebuiging to various gi’oups m(*t at the Wh'sterii Hostel and dis- 
cussed for six hours tlu* (|uestiou of modification of the existing communal 
repres(*ntation. Th(‘y ineliul(‘d Mr. Jinnah, Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
Mahomed Shall, Sir Abdul (iaiyum, Dr, Ansari, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, Tlaja (Jhaznafar Ali Khan, Maulana Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Sliaf(*(* 
and the Jmam of fJjnuma Alinjid, Delhi. Air. Jinnah who ])r(*sided 
r(*ad out to tlu* meeting tiv(* t(*utativ(* suggestions sent to him by .Mr. 
Srinivasa lyengjir as l)o^sibl(* alt<*niatives to the existing pact. These 
wen* mostly based on tlu* j)lea for a joint electorate. Tlu* Muslim 
h‘ad(*rs gave expr(*ssion to individual views discussing what modification 
th(*y held desiral)I(*. The r(‘cent discussion in the Coiiiieil of State 
(Se(* ]). 23!)) was fre(|uently referred to. Various vic*Wft W(‘rc expressed 
by tlu* si)eakers. 

Afti‘r a protracted discussion, the Conference agrc(*d to the institu- 
tion of joint ele(;torates, mider certain conditions. It was unanimously 
r(*solv(*d that — 

‘2M ihoiaochm*4 shoaUl accept tlu* soltlomont on the ha^^is of the following pro)>osals, 
so far as ic])n*Sv!ntati()a in tin; legislatures in any future soIumuo ol eonstiiutioii is 
eonceruod : -(1) Sind shouM be sej)araled from Bombay Presidoney and constituted 
into a seihirati* ])rovinec. (2) Hefonns should be iiitroduedl in N. W. F. l*rovinee 
and in Balu<*histan on the same fcx>ling as any other imwinec in India., In that 
ease, Mahometans are i)rei)aiv*il to aeee])t joint eleeloratos in all provinces so 
constituted and arc fmtli(*r williiu^ to make to Hindu minorities in Bengal, the 
Punjab ami N.W.F. the same coneessions that Hindu majorituM in other ]>rovinec*s 
are ])rv'pared to make to MahonuHlan minorities. In the Punjab and Bengal, the 
liroportion of representation should be in aeeordancc with the population. In the 
Uenlnd Legislature, Mahomedan re])n‘scntation shall not. he less than a third and 
that also by mixt*d eleetorah's. These are subject to ratilleation by MaJiomedan 
or^giinisalioiis eoneerned ; but it is hojieJ by those present at the Confereneo that 
11 Indus will accept and Mahoiuedaus will ratify them. The question of the services 
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and other qncstioiiB with regard to Bafe^uard^ (•oiicoriiiiii; any bill or ri'Bolntioii 
which iiiig^ht alloct religion or custom or usajije of eitluir (•onitminity or alfccLin'i; 
iutcr-commuiial interests were also discusstHl by the inoctint*; but ])Osti»oncd for 
further coasideratiou and will be taken up if on the main ])roposition there can be 
unanuuity of opinion/’ 

CoxtHiEss Wouicrxd Committee’h Views. 

The above decision in respect of joint electorates in the fortheoininji; 
constitution was considered by the Congress Workinjr ( VnnniittiH; 
at its meeting in New Delhi on the ‘21st March and it ajipointed a sub- 
committ(K‘ to discuss details ; but the (Vuumittee n*cortl<id satisfaction 
on the whole at th(‘ resolution of the MahoiiKulans. The \V^)rki^g 
Committee was aitend(‘d by M(‘ssrs. S. Srinivasa lyimgar and A. Hanga- 
swami fyengar, Pr(‘sidcnt and S(‘cr(*tary, respec'tiv<‘Iy of tb(‘ C^>lnlnitte(^ 
Pandit Nehru, Mrs. Sarojiiii Naidu, Dr. M. A. Aiisari and Mr. IVakasam. 

Tin; following resolution was unanimously jiassi'd on the electorat(‘ 
(juestioii : — 

“The Workini*: CVnnmittcH* considmd Uie report oi (he inlonniil confi'renc(‘ of Ihc 
representative Mahom(‘diin gentlemen from all parts ol liidia together with the 
prixicedings at the mtvtmg of the Hindu Members (»1 1h(‘ Uoiigres^ l\irty dining (lie 

last wwk. The flommittee eordially appreciates the decision ariived at the Muslim 
eonfereneo to accept the institution ot joint electorates all o\t‘r lh(‘ eomitiy with 
reciprocal eonecssions in livoui (»l the minorities 'riii‘ lollowing hiib-committee was 
eons(itut(‘d to discuss details with the representatives ol t)n‘ Muslim eouiiieiiee uinl 
ot the Hindu community ;-Mrs. Saiojim Xaulu, I’.uub) Mniilal Nelirn, Mr S 
KrmivaHa Iyengar and Maulana Mahomed All. 'J’lii* C’ommiltei* trusts that upon 
(his basis a satishictory settlement of the diHerenei's b Uveen the Himliis and 
MahoiiKHlans will be speedily elleek^l.” 

HINDU MEMDEUS’ YIEMS. 

The Hindu members of the Centnil Legisluture mid on th(‘ 23rd Mtireli 
under the presidency of Pundit Maluviyu to (‘oiisidi'r whut should b(‘ 
the basis of discussion bctwctai the leaders of th(‘ Hindti and Muslim 
communiticH on the subjeed of tludr repn'smitution in tin* leoislutur<*s 
of the counti’y. The proiiosals pul forward by tlu‘ leadens ol 
the Muslim (‘ommiinity witc considered. The following i)rin(‘i])l(‘s W(‘iv 
generally acc/cptcd by the meiding as the basis of divseussiou - 

“(a) Joint deelorate for all Icgisiat ures throughout the count ij , (1)) nM*rvation 

of seats on population basis in all lejiislatnres tliroughoiit Hu* eountiy ; (e) sah*- 

guards for the protection of r«*ligions ami qnasi-religions lights to b(* ])rn\ided lot 
in the constitution ; (d) question of redistriliulion oi jirovinees on linguistK* and 
otlier essential bases to lie left open lor consideration. " 

A Committee consisting of rej)reseiilativ(‘s f»f all jirovino^is was 
apfK>iiited to frame definite projiosals after consulting IHndu opinion 
and to make an early rcptirt. 

The ‘^HINDUSTAN times” (’OMMENTS. 

The Jlonlfistan Times which is conducted by Hindu h'aders like 
Pandit Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Hai commented at jjreat hmgth 
on tlie Muslim ])ro])OKals remarking that tin* spirit behind tlui proposals 
was one of “heads I win ; tails you lost*.” The paper wrote : — 

“111 what way is the establishment of joint «*Iot;torat(‘s eoniieetiHl with tin* sejwira- 
tiou of Huid and the introduction of reforiiiH in BuIuehistHii or N. W. tYontier 1 
Muslims feel that in eoneetliug to Hindus the priiuiple of joint eleeloraU; they are 
entitled to expect as a price of this concession mure |X)W'er in 8ind, Baluchistan ami 
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N. W. F. provinco whcro lluiy (onsliliiti* .‘iii ininuMiKc .TriaiDriiy. We, however, dewe 
to iniike it ele;ir orjrti for nil iliat Ifnidii Nationjilisf loadeiH are not asking? for joint 
(‘leetorateH, heeauHe tli(*rel>y tlicro is any likelilioo<l of any increase in the iwwer of 
Hindus in India, but Ix'canso j(nnl. <‘l<*clorates, while fully protcctinj^ the legitimate 
interests of all minority eornmiiriitieK, will help in the irrowlh of a spirit of national- 
ism, in eliminating rather than emphasising the dillercnces prevailing between the 
diderent S(H‘lions of tie* population in the <*ountry.’’ 

Procmling, the jiafM'r fibservtjs: “If Aliislims desire sejiaration of Sind to insure 
their dominance in one province lln're aie Hindus who would like to re-adjust the 
boundare's of llengal and Punjab to eliminate Muslim majorities from th(?8e two 
nro\inces. If the* former are justified m urging their claim, in what w'ay are the 
latter not justilie<l m pleailiiig for theiis ? It must, lynyever, he iinderstoofl that 
redistribution of tin* luovinces should Im* und(*rlakeri if it is at all undertaken at any 
time not to establish or destioy majorities, but facibtal(3 administration of certain 
areas and if separation of Sind is necchsary to a<*hie\e this end. Muslims may h*el 
sure that Hindu leaders will have no li(‘sitation in agreeing to their wishes. Hut 
if this separation is asked for merely to serve a st*etional purpose, even Muslims must 
admit that if th(*y enii justify separalioii of Sind on eommunal grounds, why cannot 
Hindus ask for iea<ljuslm<‘iit of Puiijah and Bengal to suit a <ommuual purpose. 
The object Muslims have m view is to obtain as luueli as they ean and eouetnle as 
liltli* as |)iissible.'’ 

(loueludmg the pajuT ri'inaiks • “W(‘ eaimol but eoiidemii the spirit of petty 

bartering that has insjuied the resolution and f<*el ama/ed that such leaders as Dr. 
Ans;iri, M.iulana MahonuMl \li and Mr. .linnali should have ap]>eiide<l their signatures 
to it. If Mnsbms agrei* to joint el*‘eloral<’S, wi* 4*an assun* them that Hindu leiulera 
will be prepar'd ti> rm*!*! tlu'in li.ill way ui other tilings ami will be jirepared only 
loo gladly to ^one('d(’• reasonalile and legitimati* diMuaud of Mahomedans and to 
eousider in exactly that sjurit the (jm'siioiis of Mimlim representation in the Assembly, 
of sejiarafioii of Siiid, ami of the lutioduetiou of leforms in the Frontier anu 
Halueliistan." 

PrN.IAH HINDU SAIiJIA’s IHiSOLUTION. 

"rin* Punjab Hindu Sjiblia on tin* ‘2.‘>rd Mtua b passed a resolution deny- 
ing tin* Indian National (^ulgres-» any /()( sOufdf to represent the Hindu 
eonuniinity in lu'gotiations with Muslim organisation and deelaring that any 
setthMiient arrivc'd at would not be binding on Hindus and that the 
Hindu Malia Sabha was the propi*!* body to deal with such matters. 

TIIK SIKHS ON MUSLIMS’ I*U( )!*( ISALS. 

On till* 2oth ^lareh Sardar Maiigal Hingh, General Seeretary, 
(\’ntral Sikh League, jiddn'ssed tin* bdlowing letter to the President, 
Indian National Congress 

“There is a eoiiNensus of ojMmou among tiu ^ikbs llial tlie jiriueiple of eommunal 
representation is harmful to the luahby growlh of nationalism. They are, therefore, 
III f.ivour ot entire aliolition of this vicious pruicijile wliieh is duly possible if 
Mahoumdau friends n’alisiug its harmful eireet> on our body pohlie see their way 
to give it up altogether. In this eoniieetion I am glad to rc’ad in the press that 
our Mahouiedan fnemls have taken a step in tin* right diieetion in agreeing to have 
joint eltM't orates. It would have lurn hettt'r if they had courageously stood for joint 
el(H‘tora‘eH with no reservation of seats. Hut uikKt the cireumstnnees loint electorates 
with r(‘servatiou of se^its should be webomed. For this Mnhomidau leaders deserve 
the smeerest thanks of all well-wishers of India. It would have been hjt'iter if the 
matter had ended here. Hut they have procixxled further and have laid down certain 
conditions prceeilent to its aceej'lanee on winch T am afraid opinions may differ, 
f'or instance, we will htno to nuxt with great difliculties in the Punjab. There are 
thrcT instead of two major eommunifit's for which wo will have to make provision 
for their ndeejuate representation. The Maliomedan friends have been very generous 
in laying down that they arc prcjiared to coiieede the same nrote(‘tion to non-Miislirn 
minorities in 8iiul, N. W. F. ami Hahiehistan as is afforded to Muslim minorities in 
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Muslims in Bihar or the Unitoti Provinces ? If so, then what, treatment will he 
inetcd out to them under the new dispensation ? I'lie ant hors of the Montfonl 
scheme liave earofnlly recognised tin’s fact and have conswinently recomrnendni 
retention of separate communal representation to them. In the Taielvnow Pact, lOle. 
the Sikhs were left out of it alto^rether ^hieh had a disjistrous efleet on the national 
movement amon^r the Sikhs. Both Mahatma riandhi and Lain T/\]pat Ivai had to 
assure the Sikhs that projicr attention will he paid to the claims of the Sikhs at the 
time of future readinstrnent of political relations hetwefii the (litlerent communities, 
r assure you that Sikhs will not stand in the waxy of national uni Heat ion of India. 
On the other hand, they yill do their utmost to accelerate it all. What I wish to 
imim'ss on you is the fact that special conditions ]n-evailin|z: in the Puniah should he 
taken into consideration and adec|uate rc]n(sentat*on h(' ])rovided for the Sikhs. 
It is needless to say that the Sikhs are an imjioilaiit minority with a very lar^e 
stake in the country.” 

-In a subsequent stnteinent totin' ]>r('ss on the 2()tli April, Sarclar ^lunGitil 
iSinii^h said tlmt botli Hindn and Muslim forimihis for setthnnent of tin* 
eoinniimal problem yyvro defective. IMie former iirnored all minorities while* 
the]utt(*r iofnored the Sikh and Tlindii ininoritic's in tin* Diiniab and Ih'iip'al 
and neither of them solved tin* Piinjal) tangle whiedi was tin* crn\ of tin* 
wliole proldeni. He sn<T 2 :ested a third formnla which was mon* ]n*aetieal 
and solved the problem. It was briefly as follows. 

^‘(1) Joint electorate. (2) adequate protection for minorities hy Kseivalion of 
seats wherever ininoritios demand it. p) the jiropos'd (if the civalion of new 
provineis on hi^uistie and cultural basis may lx* consid('ri’(l on its merits and 
reforms should he (kmanded for N. W. F. s»nd other new province i. If airreed to, 

this solves (lie situation in a way not unfair to any ])arty ; foi it }riys ]m)tv‘clion 

to minonties only and the Sikh siinl Hindu inmonties will not. demand any seji.irale 
ritrhts in both Ben tral and the Pnninb wliieh nmans that eommnnal riqm mentation 

will he virtually al)olis]io<l in thesi* pianinees. The nnderlynui: idea ot this hinunla 

is no proti'etion for majorities. They should^ he able to ])rot('et tlrauseoes. It also 
meets Mu'^lims half way. As rea;anls coadion of Inew ]>io\ince*.. I'l alUMims lie 
assured that. iion-Miislinis will not. oppose tlie introduction of reforms, in \. W. K 
and all other ])r('vinces. If airreisl to, tla* Hindus shonlil he piepaied to i^ne 
adecjiiale pruteelioii to Muslim minorilK 4 w’henswa'V th(*v f(*el that tlu'y should 
he jiroteeted, unless th(‘y themselves realise like the Sikhs and Christians that eominu- 
11 il representation is harmful to th(‘ best intiavsts of the minorities tlKnisclvi's, 
bee mse in that case communal cousciousiiesa is awakened amongst the m.ijoiiUes 
us well. 


MR. JINNAIT ON THE SCHEME 

In li statement to the Assoeiaied Press on the 2}lth March, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah explained that the Mnssalmaii leaders’ olbd’ to the* Hindus was not 
fully aiijireciated both by the Hindus and Mussalinaiis. He madi* il ch^ar 
that tlu* ofler to accept a settlement on tlu* basis of jiroposals made* 
therein was subject to what lu* would cull conditions prcc(^d(*ni Ixdore the 
Alussalmans would be ])rcparcd to accept joint electorates witli 
resc'i’vatioii of seats. These conditions are a .sntc qua non ; 

(1) Thai, Sind should he separaU'd from Bomhay Presidency and conslitiUcd 
into a separate province, (2) that tlie lleforms should ho inlroducted in the Noilh- 
West hVonticr Province and Baluchistan on the saux" footing as any other province 
in India and that Hindus w'ould a^*:ree h) support this demand of the Mussalinans. 
It is only in the event of these i’onditions l>ein/>; aeeejited that the Mussalmans 
w'ould ^ree to joint elwtoratc's wilh reservation of seats in all jirovinees, and make 
concessions to Hindu minorities in the matter of the mimher of n'jire^eutulivis in 
the three jirovinees of t^iml, North-West I'Voiiticr Province and Baluehisttin as 
Hindu majority provinces would be jireparcd to make to Mussahiiaii minorities. 
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JTNNATT ON JOINT ELECrrORATE 

This matter of eoneossions can be diseiissed and settled by ros])onsible eommiltees 
that may be n]>i)oint(xl by the tA\o eomnninities res])eetively. In runjnb 
lUn^'^nl, the pro])ortion of re]>resentatioii should be in aeeordanee the 

population ; in other words, mix<’d eleetoratos with the reservation of scats aeeordirif: 
to ])opnlation. In the (Vntral Letfislatnre Mu^salman* representation should not be 
less than onc-ihird, also throufrh mixwl eh'etorates with reservation of seats. 

This ofTor is inter-dependent and can only Iv' accepted or rejected in its entiety. 
The Ifindti I(‘aders have in th<*ir nieetin^j: held in Delhi on 23rd March 1927 
ai)pointetl a ('ommittoe consisting of representative's of all provinces to frame 
definite proposals after consnhinp^ llindn opinion and make an early report. 
I therefore trust, that, the country will idve the fulh'st consideration to the offer that is 
made without, any heat or jiassion Ix'in.e: creatcHl and in a calm and impartial 
atmosphere. I may point out that in this oflcr, which is far-reachincr, the most 
notable feature is its re'*oi^ni1 ion that se])arate electorate's can only be e:ot rid of by a 
thorough adoption of the system of ji:ive and take. I trust that it will be critu'ised 
in a spint of toleration. The (piestion of separate or mix('d electorates is after all 
a method and a means to an end. The end in view is that Mussalmans should be 
made to feel that tlii'y an' secure and sah'-fruardt'tl aprainst any act of oppression 
on the part of the majority, and that they ne('d not frar that durinu; the transitional 
sta^e tovnirds the fullest, devt'lojnnent of national (Jovernment the majority wouhl be 
in a position to oj)])resH or tyratniise the ininority, as majorities arc prone to do 
in othi'r eonnlries. 

ll must l>c reeoLoiised that under the eiicnmstniu’^s and preynilini:!: conditions it 
irt essential that tlu' pobtical t (juippois''* must b(' maintaim'd. It is to maintain this 
lialanco tliat Mussalmans hnyc taken a siupile and in‘'t(T mclluxl with the re<*iprocilv 
clause. If this main jiroposition were ai'cepfi'd l>y llimlns. then I feel that it will 
Iciid to a ho])cful atm.)S))h(Te and sottlenu'nl is williin n'ach. f am p'Tsonally not 
VM'ddcd to sejiarate ('lectorati's. allbouuh I must sav tha' the oyrrwbclininiz: majority 
ot Miissalmans firmly and hoiU"'<ly bi'hcve that that h the only n'otliod by v\hi('h 
IIk'v can b;' secure'. 1 tbiek tlu're are adxantairt'' and disad\ anla:,res in f. system of 
sejiaiate elect ornti's. Yet 1 am not jmepan'd to subsc'nbe to the view that scjiarate 
eh'etorates will constitute an efft'clivt' bar to thi' urowth and dcyelopmcnt of rc])res('n- 
tativc' ^^ovoinment. On the otlnr band I cannot say that the anvptance of niixi'd 
eh'clor.iti,' system is free from oliji'ctions uiulcr ])rcy;ulinff conditions or that it wall 
create comph'h' Xationalism (he next dav. The question. tli<‘ivforc. of a systi'm of 
separate or mixc'd ehvtorato^ is, as I '<iid before, more a question of methods and 
moans to an ciul. 

I'lierefore, the ri'a! issue is Iiow' to ^ive a real sense of eonfidene(' and secnrily 
to tlie ininonties. Other (jnest ions, namely formula' re^rardinfi: the share of Mussal- 
niaiis in the s'Tviee of the country, safciniards in lejzislatures njjjainst bills and 
n'solntions vNliich may ath'et relierion, custom, iisajre, or inter-communal interests ami 
(he question re;;ardin<; other eht'tiye hoilies can T think be solved if the major 
projjosal contained in the oiler bo airreiHl upon. As soon as I ret'c'ive a dclinib' 
answer to the ofh'r from the Hindu leaders, the next stc]) I would like to taki' 
would be to call a meeting of (he mi'inbers of the (Vntral Committee of the All- 
fndia IVIuslim Ii('aj;iie, the Committiv a’ppointed by the Kliilafat Confi'i'ence, the 
executive memlurs of the .lamialul riema, the ^luslifa members of the Conm'il of 
State and the A' ^einbly, at an early date and may form a small Committee at this 
imvtini!: v^ith a view to dis*'nss other matters v\ith the (^mimitti'o or (^m■lmilt('es 
tliat the (biic:rcss, Mahasabha and other political oreanisations in (he eonntry may 
appoint, and (hen any settlement (hat may he finally arrivetl at by these 
(^mimiltees would of eonr^e be siibjcvi to ratilieation by the various on::anisati(Uis 
of the country, both Hindu and IMussalman. I may in conclusion say that no time 
should be lost in bringing!: about a spmly settlement at this eritical juncture. 

MADH.VS MUSLIM M. L. oAs OPPOSTTION. 

Tlio following: stntoPM'iit sijrnod by ton IVIuslim Councillors of the 
Miulius ('Onnoil wns ooininnnieatt'd to the Tress 

“At a meeting of the I\luslini members of the Madras liOfrislative Council held on 
the 2Sth and 3()tli IMarcli to eonsider the question of joint elcetoiates tentatively 
a^nxMl upon by Muslim h'ad('rs of Northern India subject, to ecUaiu eomlilioiis 
beifijr fulfilled, we, tlie undersi^MUHl, after ean'ful eoiisideration of the full sipiiticaiice 
of joint ela'toratcjs have conic to the conclusion that, under the present eireunistanccs, 
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joint el( '(‘tor.it os ior Muslims in this Presitlonoy paitioularly will not only prove 
ilotrimontal to llio political advancomcnt of the Muslim ooinmuniiy l>n( Mill jiI.m) 
jiYipanliso llio iiiti'icnts of the Muslims and to a vi'vy jin'at o'itcnl, luinipcr th(' 
frk'iully rclationshi]) tlui‘. t‘\ists lietMi'cn the HindiiB aiidi Muslims”. 

^Iaiiaijasutpa tSuprouT of Joint Elk( top ati<:. 

At llio iiii'(‘linjj[ of tln^ Exc^cutive (hunniiitiM' of tlu* M. J*. lu'ld 

at Ihxnia on tli(‘ ord April two iiiiportaiit r(‘.soIiitioiis, oiu* rolatiiijr to 
tlio I liiuIu-lMn.slini (inoslion and 1 Ik‘ otluT ri'Iatini; to tlio ooustitntioii 
of llu' (\m<rr(‘ss and work in lli(‘ ( \nincils ]>ro])os(Ml l)> Mr. N. (\ Kidkar 
W(TO adopt'd . Tin' first resolution was to llie following (‘lleet 

(1) 'I'lio siiji^cstion about, joint {‘Icctoiatos should bo Mhollv ao(‘(‘|>labl(‘. 
Without joint oh'ctoratos it is impossiblo to ostalili^'h political unity in 
the country. (1^) The ]\Iahom«'dans demand that some sc'ats .should al.‘<o bt* reserved 
for tlu'in in thi* elections. Tiiat sniryestmii also is likely to meet with ^eiu'ial 
a<'co])laiico. It would bo just to n'sorvo seats in ]>roi)ortion to the number of 
a Mahomodan eh'cloiale : but MahoiiRMlans Ixanij: in a majoiily, Hindus shonhl be 
hboral-mindcd ciioui:li (o consent to tlu* re.soivation on a ]*o|)ulation basis. Put the 
Mahonn'dans should rei!:.‘ird this coin*essi<m as the ma\inium ooiu*es''ion. If the 
popnlation )>asH is aciepli'd Mahonn'dans will liaie to .saenfle(' .some seats avv-irdod 
to them in accordance with the Lucknow' jmet ; but Mahomnlans must bo ]>ropaml 
for such (limiiintion. (3) This iiH'ctin.T is not aenaaiblo to tin* proixisal of separation 
ot SindJi from tlio liomha\ I*rosi(l(*noy. At tin* same lime it thinks that there .should 
he 110 ohjoeliou to Sliidh its piopcr p(>sinon when a forniatioii of i)rovinc(*s on 
linguistic iiasis is nndertaken throughout India. 

The s(rond rc'sidiition ran as follows 

In resolution No. o of the (Jauliati Uongiess which relates to woik iii the 
L('/dslatnres, dauses \ and 11 should he delet(*d, ( lanses (\ and D L. and I' may 
rcniam as tlu*y are. TIkj CVmgres.s should not lay down any definite lules for 
aeeept.inec of Miiiistcislii})s ; but it should be lett to th(' eh'eled mianlxrs in 
pnniiieial Uoiineils to do wlial they like. Jl has been ]>r()\ed by the (leetion to th(' 
(Auiiieil.s and snlisi (picntkv by the* fate of spi'cilie resolutions oi the ainendmeiifs 
mo\ed by the (’ongress naiiy in tin' (\>uneils that the cleetoiati'S in the eonntiy 
are not in faionr of inaKing Miriistins imj)o.‘'sihl<‘ in caeli pio\ine('. Itliiiisfiies ha\e 
been formed and are so lai woilone. The eleeloiates have hei'ii brought into ('Msteiiee 
by the deniaiul of the (\iiigress jilaeed before tin* .foint Parliamenlaiy Committi'i' in 
1010. It is not for tlu* ( ongiess, therefore, to set \i]) its mand.'ite in eonfliet with 
their wishes, the original theory being that the (*lectorat(‘S an' to elect their ripre- 
sentatiM’s and try to e-\j)rers aiiddiioice their will in the Uouiieils so iar as they 
may be able to do so annuig the eleettnl members. In most of th(' i>rovineiid 
(Vmneils, nn*nibers eli'ctcd on a non-Uongress ticket are in a inajoiiiy. It is 
obvious thi'iefore that the eleelorntcH are not in favour of tin' restrictions ]daeed by 
the Congress upon the formation of the Ministries. What must he a reasonable 
coui.s(' to follow i.s that Ministries sliould be allowed to be ^formed in the first 
iiistniiee ; hut, as the (ioviinox in laeh jirovinec has bei'u found to follow the 
eoiistitntional jiraetice of seeking to form a Minisliy in the jirovince by inviting 
the nnmerieally larger gronjis in the (Nmncils to oth'r tJieir nominees for taking up 
Mini.'-'lersJiip.s mi atfemjit should be made to form in each jirovince a (kmgress jiarty 
out of not only ('leeted inc/nh(TS Imt even otlmr incinlR'rs who may be willing to 
work the Conneils in a national spirit and for the benefit of the eountry on tlw' 
lines and in the spirit of clause (e), (d), (e) and (f) in the (lanhati (Vnigress 
n'solution. Presunuddy a party so formed would he niunerieally larger thrni any 
other i)arty in the (^diineils and will have therefore an o]j]s)rtunity to oiler the 
nominees to w’ork in the national sjiirit. It. would of course h(i open to such a 
party to demand i>ledg(s or understandings from nominees otfered for aecepianee of 
ottiee after the Minislrus have commeiienl to work and limclion in tlm usual 
manner. It. would soon lie discovered whether the Ministers are beliaving in a 
manner cah'vdatcd to secure the object of the party and if the Ministers an' found to 
he on the right hues gcweiaWy and to help the '(^onnehs in carrying out its will 
then the Ministcrij tvould naturally be supported in their measures ii these he louud 
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nnpport.iU)Io on mcritR. Tf however the MiniHk'rn nre found to 1)0 administering: their 
tl(‘I)iirtinents in a H[>irit eontrary to that of the above mentioned clauses of the 
(uuihati (Vm‘!:ress resolution, then they would be ask(*d to rediNjin their ])lcd^e3 and 
undertakin}<s or to resign if they arc not jn-epared to do so. In ease the Ministers 
do not resign under the above-imm tinned eireumstanees the iiarty should defeat or 
even })asH a vote of ei*nsure on the Ministers eoneiTnc'd and furth< r take the 
opportunity at the next bud^*et to cut down their saliries and thus remove tliem. 
Tin* Mniistors who are enabled to take otiiee with the apjiroval and suiiport of such 
a (loiifrress Party will always be found better than any other Ministers who only 
r(‘ly upon eommunal vote or (Tovernment suppoit. The ]>oint is> that the (/i)ni^Tess 
Parly shouM taki* advanta;^o of the eon*'titutional pra.-tiee resorted to by the 
(loviTiior of eallinji^ upon the numerically larger trioii})H to nomimite candidates for 
Ministerships jind f^ivc their nomine s a cham-.i for eiiioicint; the will of the (‘lectorates. 
ITnh'ss this is done Ministries will always j^o to jieojilc unamenable to ]>')pMlar 
opinion or not bound by any jiletlj^es or underitaiidinjjjs. Tlie ri‘aso .1 lor adopting; 
this eoune is just i!u' eount«‘rpart of the ivu'^on for which the Cjnj:ies,s tries to 
ca])turc elective seats in the (kmncils, the rea•^on, naiiu’ly, that it is much belli r in 
any <*as(‘ to [irevent plaees of ]»ower and jirivile^is from bein^ eapUircd by 
nndesirable mim. A vacuum cannot and ouuht not to be aIlo)\ cd to exist and 
should he tille<l by the better sort of men. As far as jiossiblc the Congress should 
he jir(‘pared to dec<*nlrali/e lier work. So much of the natiOiial work as can be 
ilonc thron^rh tlie councils should be lidt to tlie councils ; but there is an amount 
of national work that cannot be done ihrouLdi the councils undm* the jircsisit 
< lovi'miiK'iit of India A<*t or even in any imi>cndiiu( amendnu'iil of the same, for 
example, relations with Xaliv(‘ States, Foreiirii atlair^. Army and Xavy administration, 
JiinhiT ('i\il s'Tvicis the Sci'ivlary of Slate ami his powers, fisi'al and financial 
autonomy, A'^ialic 1’Vdt‘iation etc., cl<. The (.’<»nj;rcss sfnjiild reseve her lime and 
enerj^y for these and other transcendental nutter. There i^ eiioui'h uork lor the 
(\m^iess Ml this rc'.ptvt and much le^s scope for liiction or dillereiusi of ojiinion 
l»ctwe<‘n the ditlercnl sections of Imiian opinion I'lirther the Ponjrre^', siioiild iisjnre 
to act not as a prop.iirandist lie lore any [larticnlar view of national salva’ion, iiuieh 
less lor particular interest in the country. Shi* should be like a lit‘a^iie of Xatioii.s 
or an international body takin^^ upon li<*r'»(‘lf the duty and the lespoiisibilily of 
resolvin<r as far as possible the ^'•ron iii^*- eonlliel of ditleiviit iiitercHN in India. The 
f’on^iess should lie in itself or should carve out its body an Arbilraiion board lor 
this si)eeial pur[)ose. The (.’onjpess uill retain the resjieei and love of the Indian 
]K*ople as a uhole only if she jmis herself on that hiirlier j>lane. Tin* present 
ii'stnetnms alsmt (’on^ress im mbers on mrount i>f khaddar divss etc. slumld be 
removed il the (\umn*ss should he re.illy au All-India and thoroiuzhly repre-^ent.itive 
l»ody. Also, the eon^litulion should be so fr.imed that apart from the iv|>rest‘ntatives 
oi local cIclIois, eleeii'd members of the ditlerent le^iislatiires in India should 
liave a ])laei‘ in the Foii^^ress automatically as a matter of ri^lit by reason of their 
election to the Council according to some selieme of repieiontalioii. 

JhllAU MuSLIM^s’ OPPOSJTIDX. 

A sjMX’ial intvtin^; of the Muslim roprcseiiialives of lUhar and Oriss.i >\ore cojivcikhI 
on the Slh May in the Anjumaii Islumia Hall, Patna to consider the Delhi seheme of 
joint eleetorati*. The hall Mas full. Sir Ali Imam, Sir M. Fakhruddin, Messrs. 
Sarfraz ilnssaiii Khan, Sha/i Daudi, K. Jk Mahomed Ismail, Messrs. Abdul Aziz, 
Mahoiiii'il Hussain, Atliar Jlussain Quaize, Ahmed Hussain, besides delei*alcs froiu 
otlier districts wiu*e jireseiit. 

ProlonK'‘<l discussion ccntiH*d round tlie Delhi proposals. Sir Ali Imam, Moulaua 
Sliaffi Daudi, andMr. SyedAzi/, sup|)orfcd the Delhi 2 >ro])osa]s ntul pointed out that 
in most of tlic proviiic(*s as in Piliar a few Muslim repn*sentatives returned through 
separate communal electorates could not safejruard Muslim inlt‘rcsUs xvithout iTio 
help of non-Mushm memhers who outnumber them. Any proiiosal emauatiujj; from 
them was turiKnl down hy Hindu members. Muslim representatives did hke-wlse. 
All (his ereate<l misuuderstaudiiij; and inisehief. Militant Hindus Mere ivturued to 
Couneils to enisli lejritimate aspiratioiw of Muslims. Muslims hiwl separate cJwforato 
tor 7 years but. liad th(*v j^aimnl anythin;' ? I,rfiws M'ere made in (Joiincii to safe- 
j^uard the iutei’cats of all comiuuuituM ami not to injure any of tliem, Sir Ali said 
that no commuuU^ ot nadou wonVd piosper \\n\cfts vl e.a\v\c u\ V!0 v\V\jji:V v:o\\\^W- 

lion H'iih others. When India attaincA iwMeal iwedora MvwYinw wouYA Yuse mmYi 
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l)y ])osition of isoliil.ioii. Muslims should think that wlnToas communal oloctoratcs 
had Oicir use oidv once in three years, tlu'y cannot help th(‘ir relations with Hindu 
neighbours. Muslims Avould by their se}»aralist Uauhaicy nuvt, with tvonomie boyi'ott 
and r(‘(aliation and l)e even feared that Muslim lif<‘ and ])roperty W(‘re in dan^cT 
in villages. This was because their separatist tendiaicv had arouscnl suspicion and 
hostility in the minds of Hindus. If Muslims themselves wanted to stand aloof lu; 
saw no reason why they should complain of s])oeches at the platform of Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Khan Ikihadur Nawab Mahammad Ismail, the Hon’ble Sir Fakhruddin, Mr. 
Atahar Hussain and Khan IJihadnr Nawab Shratra] Hussain Khan h‘d th<* ()])poHilion 
to th(i joint electorate. Sir Fakhnublm said th.at uiabM* the joint electorate chances 
of fiiction would multiply. Fm-tion could Iv avoided if ^ood hvlin!>s were restored 
bttwmi th<' two communities. Ihit ^ood tc(‘liii;i,s could Im* restored if Muslims 
surrendered some of tlu'ir ri^ht-;. E\en tlnai he w'as doubltul that communal Iriclion 
could be com])letely avoidi'd. Khan Hahadiir Nawab Shrafraj Hussain Khan said 
that scjiarate elector.ite was m'cessary so lon^ as Hindu mentality was not chan^i'<l. 
lie complaiiK'd that Hindu members ol (he A^sianbly did not tlisjilay inmailialily 
in m.itters of introdnction ol ndorms in North Wc'^'tm’n I-'rontiiT ami vVjmcrt'. 

Discus.sions were adjoin lu'd in tin' afternoon when llu‘ follow ini': resolution weit' 
adopted “In \iew of the fact that some h'adi'i^ of tin' sifter community are takin;- 
advimta^i’ of the ])i()])osals mad<‘ at the Delhi Muslim Ft)nfcreuce and there is dan;;er 
that Muslims would be dcpinid of tlusr iii;hls ol simarale n']iresenlation without 
then ii<;htliil demands beini^ accepted and in view ol (lie fact llial si'jiai.ite ri'pu*- 
si'iitation oi minonlies was ne<‘(‘s.-.ary so loin; as communalism rei;;ned siijneme in 
the country and also in \icw of ihe* fact that in spiti' of all sorts ol friendly {gestures 
on the ]>art of Miissalmans (lu‘ sisl<'r community has d w eloped m.irki'd tendimcy 
tow aids (ommiinali'^m which is evident Irom its hostili* attitude tow’aidh all political 
and lelncioiis unfits of Muss.dmans and has recently bis'ii ^i\en ])ublic (‘xpression 
on the i>latiorm of the All Iiulia Hindu Mahasabha at l\itna, this confdvnce of 
IMusidmansol Ihhar and On^sais of opinion that the ]»ro]M)sals for iejda< m;:: 
se]iar5iii‘ el(‘<*toiMte by mixed ch'ctor.ite aic piematun* and as such harmful to the 
inti'iests of Mussalmans and th(‘n tori' this coidcriMice di'pri'cates any attempt to taki* 
away the iit;ht of separate repiesentation fiom Mii'^-^alm ins and ileclares that in th(‘ 
ciicumstances menlionixl above the Mussalmans me not at all picpaicd to p;iv(‘ up 
the ri.aht of he])ar.ile ri'jn’esentation for any }nict‘. This conlcieiice is oi opinion 
that ri'foims slioiild at once be Jmtrodneed into Ninth Western Frontier Frovinee 
and Sindh should at once he si'pmal-'d liom Ifomhay pri'snK'iiey and eonstitnled 
into a separati' ])ro\inee and iiopis that Hindus as proof of their chan|i;e of heart 
will siippoit these demands of Mus-alm iM-^ and thus pave the way lor settlement 
()f jxjlitieal ddleieiues.” 


AlL-InDTA LEADEHS in BOMBAY 

About this tinio most of tlio (hm^ross loadors wiTO (‘omiiifr 
ill llombny to att(*ml the AA.ilC. iiumtiiiirs. Tli(*y ludd inforiiinl ooii- 
fm'iiccs ill Bombay iiiidcT tlic pro.sidontsliii) of Mr. Srinivasa lycnj^ar 
on tho loth and 11th May. In those coiifereiices thi’ futiirii policy 
and iiro^rammc of the Conj^re.ss as avcII as th(‘ communal questions 
foimcd tlic subjects of lonjj; dis(*ussioii. The position of labour in the 
(/ongn'ss proi^ramme, tin* Delhi Mahomedan oiler of Jlindn-Mosleni 
settlement and unity between the Swarajists and Ib'sjxnisivist parties 
ill th(! .(hmj^res.s ranks wen' also the chief qni'stions round which a 
ve]i(;ni(‘iit discussion centred for over three hours without coming to 
any eonchision. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar favoured at least a jiartial 
surrender to tlie R(*s])onsivists in the interest of unity, tdthoiigli 
Maiihimi Maliomod AH opjxised the proposal on thi' ground that too 
much surrender would load to the extinction of the CVingress. On th(3 
(piestion of Dtdhi MahoiiK'dan offer strong views were expri'ssed on 
both sides. Some ftivonrcd the Jiunali conference pro])osals while 
others refused to countenance tuiy move for separation of Sind from 
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tlir l^oinbay Prosidoncy. Tho decision lu>w(‘ver was ])iii of!* for tla‘ 
All India C^)n^i:rcss (V)ininiitce ni(*etinKs Hold on the 15th May and sub- 
sequent days. (For Jh’oecedinj^s See j). B.) 


Bombay Decisions and After 

ITikIct Iho aiis})ic('s of tlio Madras Mahajana Sa])ha and the* ]\Iad7aK Di.slricl 
( V)n:(rf‘s:-i ( lotnrnitlc'o, a ])ul)lic tm***!!!!*; ot (tie* citizcnH of Madras A\aH hold on tho 
:51st. Miiy at tio* Oolchah* Hall, Madras, A\h(‘n Mossis. S. Srinivasa l>(‘n^;ar, Siuiii 
V«'nka(*i.'ii darn ('ln'lti and otht*i*s spoke* em tho “Bennhay All-Indr.i (Vniucro^s 
(Nniimillo'* and al'lor'’. ]\Ir. S. Satyainnrti prosidt'd. Tin* trail was fnlly orow'doel 
and Messrs. 'I’ Ih-aka-ain and Bnhisii Sa'nlminni ti w'oro pri*s''nt on tiro plat form. 

.Mi. SATV.\?d rirri, in openini; lire* j)root*c‘din<rs said that no ont? roj'rt'ttod nroro 
Ilian he tin* personal aspect which tho controveisy had assniiif*d amoii'j: the* (!on;i,ross- 
nion. As iar as tho '.Instioc*'’ ]*arty ami tho ont^-idor-, avoi*<* roiioornod in it, In* 
ooiild not s(* -k a rpiarrol with thoni hiii il a (piarrol <*ann* with thi'in then ho would 
not withdraw’ from it. S) t ir as lii.s ornniados-m-ai ms. the ( ’on;ri,.smii(‘n, won* 
(‘iiiieoi nod, lho''e ( V)n;ireisin(*n whosr* palritilism W(*re nndonbtod and wdiose mrrIiNos 
Wi'io iin(|m*‘^tionahle lie keenly I’v ;.rr«“tf( d as piotoundly as any body else that*tlioro 
should be thi-. tronbi" amonu ih<*ni. Jh* was satishtHl, howiAor, that thoro wore 
only t inpoiaiy nijsiimlersi iihbn^s whieh would In* ended .'.oom*r than lln*!r onimi(*s 
ima'i:ino<l and 'oimlid Irinids hope tor ami hr* was sure they would all In* nnilotl 
ono«* attain under tlie bannei oi ire>*<h>in and Swaraj, d'hoir oiu‘mios noe<l not imauim* 
thil the ('oiieios'.ineii wouM b(* misled into troiibh*d waters, d'hat would n<‘vi i 
lx* till ease as loini, as th<‘ spml of iioedom existed amon|i, the rank and tile (>i his 
oouiitis lie did not jrropose to spirit to tli(‘in on the jnojirioty or othoiwiso ot tho 
\ 1. ( deeoions 'fliat was a matter to be deeidod Ixlwo'Si the 1. (\ (k and 

tho Woikmu (’ommitlee ol whnh ho had not the liononr to lx* a m(*mbor. It would 
ho decided belwoin them at tho piopor time and jrlaoe. lie onlx Nonturid to sa> 
t'l'il under the i oust n ut ion ol the (’oimress, under tho dii eel ion of th(‘ii oloolion 
plodties, ihi* Workiiiu!: ( 'oiiiinit tee had every iiirhl to issue instruotions to tho (Vm^ross- 
iiK n in llu* ('ouni’ils. He asked only tin* jmhlio to wateh tho diseiissioiis amonj' d 
Ih.-m not a- inteiesied -^ji-eialois onjovniii a ooek or bull tiirlit but as nun undor- 
staiidimr tint those who wore on moil over this eoiitliot wore aotuai'*d on both sid,s 
with iht* hi<;hest oi motives. Thev mi^chl havi* done vvronj* , .dlt*r all thov were 
only human, it tliev Iia<l erred they liad t‘rrod not in mah(*e but in p)od laiih, not 
loi peisimal <. am but lor piibho <id\anla<ro alone they li.id done it. 

'Hie main ijiiostion bi foie them was this. Were thev ^oin^ to Use or ahiisi* thi* 
slreii'ilii of the lortv-ono oloeted members ot tho Madras C'ounoil ni ordi r 
eoiisi lously Ol uimonsi lonsly, diroeily <.)r indireetlv. to ('utliroiie in jxiw’oi and in ofliei* 
a paitv whieh toi sjx hum voai's sat as nij’htm-uo over this juovineo, whh*h allowi*!! 
ooiisiaenllv till* eommiimd er^ to be raised ovoi every ]>nbho aetivilj and tnoil to 
dovoloj) this pKiv'iiio mto beoomnri the rblor ot India K\eo]>t tlie ihija of 

I'ammiil and hn jK’r-oiial Inemls and dejx'ndeiit-', no jiatiiolie Brahiiiiii or (’hiisliaii 

would like lo plav ajaiii then.ime plavinl hv the diistiee I’ait}. If the tknmress Baity 
Jiad done wroiij;, tlu* only m’omid on whieh they did it was to see that, the Baja of 
l’an ei:al and his tiieiids w.ie keiif awaj from oftiee. Thi‘«,^ he consiihred, to he a 
distinct seiviee to the cause of nationalism and to the interest of India. Buhlie 
m(*morie^ were short. 'riii’V all knew or on<;hl lo know how tlie .lusfiee Barly, when 
ill oliiee. tliroimh its leadi'i dei lared on tlie Iloor of the Bouneil that jHilitieal 

prisoners should he Ireati'il worse than i*i iniiiials. That jwty, in fact, while in oHice, 
sold th(*ir power au:am and a'^aiii to the bmeaiu*rui*v . He would ask thejn to take 
into aeeouiil thi' atiitude of that partx towards khtuldar, proluhilion and iion-eo- 
ojieration about whieh now that the> were out of otliee they professed their^ ahouii- 
diiiji: iaitli. Till* <*ritKs and the eamlid fiioiids now forj;ol all that, Wien the 
.lusliei* i‘aiMy were in jxivver they lioundiHl out n()n-eo-o]>eration, khaddar and 

Mahatma (landlii. But now the Baj.i ol Banaiiial was saying that Malialma (landhi 
was a ureal m.in and he would unveil the latter's jiortrait, thoujrh lie would not 
aot-epl his poliiies. Bor about b xears this party jierseeiilixl nationalism. Take 
ajrain the (iU(*.->tion of prohilulion. Sir. A. B. Ihilro^s parihian shot on the siihj(‘et 
wh(*ii In* vvas compelled to lay down his otliee was seen in the (loverurneut Order oi 

(I 
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Au^iisf,. The onJrr s:ii(l tlrni ])rohi})iiion w.n an iinjuxi^ihlily. loc.il oplioi) w;is 
nnwnrkaftlr and ilw nilionnni^ nyi^tnni nol juvicIum/ ;in(l I liru'loi'c' l’i{\v coiiM do 
ti) Ifi'inj^ .‘iboiil- 'J’Jk* ( -hairiiuui could inidhply uisdiiic/s ol’ 

sorl aiui did ihcy lie lliai siicb a j)arl> .slioiild Ik‘ ])ii( in |)o\\t‘r 

? The (-oniiTcss l‘:ir(y iii 11 h“ hc'* of IhiS Ihiiii; did 1h-‘y consKicivd lo 
be lJl(' l)(*st (hiiin. aV lt‘.v wooU now .-iluml. Ihi'ii* candid Inciuls an 1 (iiiics. 

I'liK .irsiicK i‘m:ty a\i> Tnic MiNisrav 

Mr. IV.'ilva'^nina and }iis IricMKls told them th.il the (\);u;rcM-; i’aily in llic (^ninnl 
WJiM wioiijLT 111 llicir ind^iiu'iit ainl il onl\ (h(‘y liixl (h! .ilc(l llii.^ Mnlifdr> tla* .fn.licc 
J'aily would nol come (o ]>o\\cr oi the (JovciniiMnl woiiid Jeive K'snmed lla* 
admniisinilion oi transferied suhjirl-;. Wh> ? TJieii lii.iids ('\tn weiil lo lh<' leiikHi 
ot Siiyin^ tliiil then' could )>e no dis'^oliiiion ol lh(' Council. Ld tluin iiiV'l. nol(‘ 
th(‘ one !;eoL'V:i])liie:il lucl, \iz., that Didhi was lai away iioin iMadiiis mal lli(‘>, tlu‘ 
('oiikU'ss J’arly, knew llu' e\art Mtnalnm luu* IMr. Tiakasain v. is nol heie and 
llic ( V)np,r<'^s Pally, afti'r candnl (*onsid(‘ial mn and talks with Irieiids and Iocn, 

came to tlu' coneiu-.ioii lliat if flaw wen* lo dcdeal the ]n(.s(‘nl Minisiiy lh('\ wile 

hiei'd Willi Iwo alteinali\es • \ i/., (allaa* ihi‘ (oinini' into ])owi‘i aiMin ol lla* .1 ns| a t* 
Parly ol if llial jiarty kepi ils piomes' not lo a<'<\‘p! o!H"(‘, llie {{o\einoi would lie 
<omj)ell(>d lo di'^solvi' iIk' (Vminil. 'ria^ (’oneoss Pally W'le lakine Ioiil; (piol.ilio'is 
Irom l)i(> sjieeches oi lh(‘ ihija of P.iii.cmI am! Mr. I\i‘'shan in .'dm lo slow lhal 
lluit ])ai‘ly would not acce|)l o(lic'‘. d lie i^peakii did nol wn-li lo olw nd ll'e cano'i > 
oL p^ibhe opinion and eiilKasm. P>ul lie was npifh(l to i- ly lhal l.e nle'sd lo lake 

those speeeiu'S siaionsly at llieii lac ‘ \alm.‘. lb* h.id be-ai «h(i'i\ed in lh(‘ past and 

lie was not 1^011114 lo lie liapjM'd aeani by the pmmises <»| ili.il jiaily. V/lial woilb, 
h(‘ asked, Avere the jiromises ol tlie uiembi is oi that paiiy Vdheii piomiM wai- lls.l ‘lluy 

W’ ill IK. t accept oiliee 111 th; pn siail ( 'oiiin il." I )k 1 l lu y ( i he ,1 ikl lu Paily)oi did Ihcy not 

want 1 !k' dissolnlion ol llie jii<"'enl ( ’-onned ’ 'I'li'' ''pe ikei Ji •<! cot llie aiithoi it n of a 

Ini'll oliicial, A\ host' naiie' he would nol di'‘( lose,ti':,t a* licit li'iii' la eoti.nions w.ic cnie^ 

betwieu the IMi\iil(‘ Seeral.u'y lo the Co\»aiioi and lla* bai'.o! Panae d and lli.-l Ihe 
Ihija ot Ikaiia^^al slioiild be snnimoiKdlo loiiu a niiei-iliy and as .Miiikli'i s lliw dioiild 
lie allowi'd lo ^0 lo the coiiiiliy and with all lh'‘ ]ii(‘sti«je, inllin net' .and pahoiiaLW' 
at their disjiosal, a re-eleelioii should be lidil. Tho-ie w<U‘ Ihe leinis ol Ike nceolii- 
lions. 'riiim, a^ain, Ihi'y wctc told that lhe\ and lln* ,I ns| ie)l.'-< could ha\(' |oined lo 
(h'leal lh(‘ Mniisliy. On llu' Moor ol Ihe Iloike Ixilli "Mi. S.imi Vi'iikat. (dialam 
Clielli and llu* sneakei said on Iwo difhaenl o(casion> and Kweial limes (.nlsah' lhal 
il any aecii'diteil leadi 1 ol llu' Jnslice Paily would mala' a pii)>!i( de(laia'ion iilhei* 
on th(‘ Hooi ot thi' Ibaisi* 01 onlside, (hal tluv ioiiinl dyanhy nnwoilabh* .ind 
that lliey A\ould nol accpl olliei' uiuhr llie dy.'iichie S( In *u( the Swaiaiya Ikoly 
would Jiave idso p,i\('n an assiir.ince and w<»uld h.i\e loined ihi'in lo deltal l!a' 
ju’esent Minisliy 01 any olliei iH)ssibl(‘ Mmishy. lb* wonhl slid rt'pi'al lhal luidei- 
takiii‘( with a liiil si-nse ol n'sponsibilily. i/el liu' .Uisia’c Paily aeecjil il. 

Ti I K orj I K\\ A i/rrjiN \'i i \ es 

Then aj.'aiii their li i.iuceis said that llu' (Joviinor laiuld nol daaobc' Ihe 
Oonneil accoidini' to ihe ivlabiished cnnvenl ions, ddie spi'akir, Iiowcmi, knew' 
ol no such coiivenlion. 'I'lie resninplicm (.1 liansii'iied snh.iicls by tlu' (Jo\(iiioi liad 
li.ipiiened in Iwo provinces only, in Primal and in ihe Ceiilial i'toMmes undei Ihe 
rules oi Ihe ( }o\ (‘rnmi'iit oi India Act. KesninplMm of li:insl« 1 1 ('d 'Ub| 'el ; was a 
very siuious resiumsibilily wliuli lould be done oiiIn with Ihe s.nKiion ot llis 
Majesty’s Secietaiy ol Slate for India. And lnilh<r bOon' llu' SiiKhiiy oi Slate ‘;uve 
any sunelion lor such Iransler hi* would lia\t It* )k' sale lied that tluie would be 
no ])osHibilify ol the iorniation of any Minislry 111 that Council. 

They Avere ])(‘rieclly aaiIIuil'' to lace llu' eh clorab s at any linu' but not at tlu' 
diclalion of the Ivaja of Panapal. Pohlic.il paities :dl o\<t the w(»ild < hoix' their 
ow’ii time to ^o to the electorates. Il a*.is ()n!y^ six iiKUilhs a^o thi* eh'cloiab* r<'- 
luriK'd IIk'iu 111 iK'iieious numbers. Takiim ftladias ( ily alone, it aa\e tin m abound- 
iii^.^; contidi'iiee by returnin.i!, four Swarajists lo Ihe Hindu and oiu' lo Ihe JMahomedan 
constituency. IIis ]Aaily refused to be stainjieded iiilo an f'leelioii ioi the s.ike of Jvaja 
oi Pana^al and his friends. 

(IIAlKJl'in AOATNST THE SWAU.JIKTS 

As regards the throw injji, out ol Ministers’ salariis, a chart';!' was h'vellod af^ainst 
thorn not only by their enemies but also by their Irii nds. He did not desin* lo 
unsAver his eiu'iiiK's, be<*anse they could never sutisly Iheiii. To the exttiit that 
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cnmo from ihrir frirniJ^ liv vrninn'd in pvo in nil Ijnmilily :in nns\}cr nnd 
Jif>/)c(l iJial aiisucr would l)<‘ acccpfjvJ. TJk' njn'ukrr nr\t n'lid oiil, iho rJiar^'cs niiido 
M';;nnsl (Ik* pari} in lfi<‘ i-sia* of kSwan'jNa” ol iJic i^dfh. insinnt. lie ihun 

sjkI ilial Jk* would cIi.iLoi.'a* any oik* Io ptovi* llu'y hnd over voied 

Ix'iiclicial iiK'a'^iircs. ‘d'lK* Sw;'rji)};r Jiad {jiioPnl iMumiiwaaii N.iidu with ro^'ard 

Io lli(* cut in Hk* MmisP'i.s’ salaras lor tin* pin pose* of sliowin^i lliat I ha Swarajists 
only jiroh'ssod Io dt'slroy d^arahy. llo could iiiKlcrslaiid tin* ohji'cl of drajj:pn;^ 
llicni into his parly’s nd and In^^ ohj ‘d was (o i;d into oflicc. Put Ik* could not 
iindcistiuul “Sw.'iaiya’s” o]i]('d in (niopna: Air. Aliiinswanii Xaidii to lash thcSwa?*aj- 
isls. When did Air. A'liini^waim Naaln hcconn* a fii{*iid ol ‘Tin* Swaraiya” to ^<’1- 
tin* honour (d an f*<lilo;[al nu’iilion in ils s.u'icd columns ? Ill* would only say tliat 
li(* loo ^^as ol ojanion Ih.il tin* niinisp is ou;ilil (o icdiicc* (heir salaiii s. lnii])(>or 
country hkc India llicy could not af’oHl Io |).iy such hi^h salaiK'S. 'riuy remained 
lu'iilrai simply ht 'cause a mmisli} was there winch t ould he destroyi*d at an ojiporlune 
moment williout |»la\ui;; into Ihi* hinds ol their enemies. 

l*ioc(*edini: tin* chairman dwi'll at leiijilh upon the chare;!* dial the Swaiajisls 
\ol!'(l aejiinst In ndieial measUK's. 'iheSwaia|\a Par:} jiafl n(’\er heli)(*d tlu* ( lov- 
('I'nnK'Ut in siippoit ol tins “'I'Ik* Swaraj>a” had ipioted llu* di-ciission on the 
snhjeci ol K'aC'l i itron f<*( 'riu* .Minisl('r in (‘liaise ol I hal ilejiai tiiu'iii rej»l}inu: to 
llu* loki'n motion st.il(d lh,'t la* would ceitainl\do all dial was ]>os^il)l!‘ loi inni io hrin^ 
ahout a n'dnd'on in h c'- A" nn (Ik* aullioiity for “d’he Swarajya’ was Mi. 
Alnnis\,auii Xaidu, a m(*mh{ r ol a |>ail\ which mov(-d a vote ol censiiri* aeainst (he 
p.iper loi soiii * i'“maiks a'*ains| (hi* Pi(*sid(nl and IIk* Swa]aii‘''ts (*am(' Io ils K'scik*. 
'rii" (»l'|''et oi til • t oka'll motion was to ud the pnipose h)i which it was mad(‘ and 
tile mnnsU'i li.el ft\a*n Ins as-^uranee Wi'H* tht'v to h*' )>!amcd d they lefnsc'tl to he 
(hewn l)v tin* Ju ihiK's m tlnir ''ann* / It the mnnst(>r did not do anvthinj.': on tin* 
nialti'i' then tin* tune would conn* Io (cnsun* th(* mimsim iale Is. With n'uard Io the 
eliaii-e on this veiv su'c* (lU'stion Sir A. P. Palio wink* in ollic!' n'tnsi'd to make 
any nilmiioii. What v' as I h<* replv oi Mi. K uii,anedh.i Mndaliar eoneernme llu* 
ai.inl Io llu* Aii'llii.i i iiiveisiiy ? (ov'atei li^iaiils w<ie ask(‘d for and Ihc (’hief 
Miiiidei sjud tliil ps. 1,1 ,■),()()() was tlu* ainoniit that llu* Viee-( ’haiie(*llor hims(*lf 
had a* 1 ( d lor and that was put in the Imdeel and that il tlie sehenu'S W(‘ie ready 
lie would eiu* nioi<* "i.imv. What was the ehai* (‘ on tins sulrjed ? The last charge 
ol “'nn* ^warapa” was ickiIuIiom ''’o. o ol tin* (laiihali ('on^uri'ss wliK'h had 
diK’ded ( 'oiieiessiei'ii to throw out Imdedsanil K'lnsc* sujrplus unless olli(*rwise dii(*ei- 
ed h} the A. 1. P. 'That wa" a m.illei oi ndi'i jndahon ol Ihi' lesolulton. d'lun 
own luteipiehitioii was(eilaud} not ineoiisihienl. On tin* (iiK'Stion oi tlie (h'lieial 
ilosjiital sehi iiK* tl'e} dal not snppoit tlu* ( Jovi'rnmeid. The ])ioe('('dmi;s of tlu' 
Connell wonM leveal llu* nest poMl'oii. Tin*} askc'd tin* lion, ihi* P iw M(mh(‘r at 
<)()ty to mind liis own luisniess on (In* ((n(*siK*n i-l the Iiii.uation IJill. d'Jiey i(*fusi*d 
help to lh(* S('(ond Miiiisi('i when In* asked Hum to ^'iv(* evah'iiei* before llu* Com- 
imliee eoiislltnnd to amend tin* Kdcions [Endowment Poaids Ad. Old tlii*S(*, tin* 
(^hairiiiMii asknl, show e »-op'*iation with the ( loveriiment / lie eonelnded hy sayimi; 
that the ('iiennes ol tin* Coner. wen* man} who weii* nnscnijuiloiis m'kI K'souici lid 
and lu' ajtjiealed to friends and llu* jiiihiie to help lliem and to stand hy lliem in 
ihe hour of eiisis. 

M U)i; '.s ,-\v tuA.jisis' \(”in)x .n\si’irn<u) 

All’. t^VMi A’^i’.nk \'i veil M, VM Cnr/nr, who was ik'vI eall(*d upon to speak, said 
tlial llu* manm'i in wlneii tlu* Swai.ijists weie all.ieki'd l>y 1h(‘ir ojipoiu'iils was 
nnwoitliy ol an} d(*eeiil, man ; and the lime had come wlu'ii tlu'V must hil ImeK. 
'rh(*y had snf!iei(*iitly (‘\|)laiiied whv il had Ix'etu'u* lu'cessmy for the Swarajya Parly 
in llu* Conned Io K’nenii nenlial and allow llu* Ind 'oendinl ministry Io n'lnain iii 
olliei* in view of tin* likelihood ol llu* .hishci* p.irlv hem;: anain jnil in power. Air, 
Samhammii wlio was oiu* ni tliose avI.o ihouuhl tlial llu* Swarajya r4irty slioiild 
hav(‘ o\('rl hiow n tli(* j>r(*s('nl mimsiry laid Iiimstdf not Ikvii sun* whdhei they Avonld 
Ih* doine th(‘ rudil lliinu if tlu'y vc^hd against, flu* presi'iit ministry. The sjieaker 
(pioh'd Jrom llie spei*eli ol Air. Samhammii, and maintained that ils thi'U* wais no 
irossihility of S('(ine lhat ihe.Insliei* Parly was not enthroiu'd, they did not seek Ihe 
deh'at of tin* In(h'p(*ndenl Alinislry and allowed il to eonliniie until a favourable 
oi>l)orlnnity pH*sen(('d its(*lf Io il ol kdlina. Oyaiehy. This adion on their part did 
not mihlalc* a^ainsl tlu’ sjuTit of the Canlmti resolution. It was true that the Justice 
Party di'clared that tlu*}' would not a<*eepl olliees in tin* pn'sent eouiK*il but the Swarajists 
were shrewd cnoiijih not to be led into its ruse and res])ond to its overtures. He 
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lin<I t^^o roHsons a Tcador of the Parly as to tluMvay thoo roniaincd lamfral on tja' 
(|ii(‘s(ion of th(' roduelion of miiiist(‘r's salary's. If they ai^riM'd to a K'dudioii ni tm* 
salary it would iiu'au that llioy nj^rot'd to tlio oontinnau(*f‘ of th(' ininistrv wiulo if> 
roaiity thov wor^ waitiim for a favtuirablo o|>])Oiiunity to dcfoal Iho niMiistfV aud 
mako tile forninliou of any otbor Ministry iinpossihlo. That was >\hv tla’V thonphi 
it iv'st to riMiiain noiitrsil. * Tlu‘r<' uus no ivtirat at all ; tlu' Swar.iji-ls animo in tlu'ir 
si'ats hill onlv they <lid not votf' oithor w.iv. Ho charaoli'nspd tin* altaoks in “'I'lio 
SwarajNa” juiainst the Swarajists in tho Madras Pouncil as Ix'in*!: unfair. Ih' uas 
astonishod, ho said, that a loador of tho ]iosifi<ui of AFr. Prakas.uu uho was a 
nv'inlx'r of tho Workini; Pommitt'^* should hav<* ooinph'toly ]»> norod lln* A\orilm}^ of 
tho Clanhati rosolntion uhon ho l('\t'llod Ins atPioks aoainsl iho pally. Onlv .snhjoot 
to olauso (d) thov oonld tlirow out tho hnduot and ri'fnso snpplios ; ]\lr. Prakasarn 

oonvi'nii'fiilv oinilti'd to tako nolo of tins faof. Thoro oonld ho a jzood doal oi 
atnhij.rnity in tho (Janhati rosohPion for v,hi'*h tho donott'ss in lhf» IMadias 

(Vainoil uoro not n'sponmhh*. II was tho Ioa<lois liho l\lr Ihak'isain I hat wore 
o'sponsihlo. IFa\ino boon rospousihlo for tho ii“-‘ohili(Ui, lo (*rifio''-o liio Madias 
Swaiajisls in that mannor was unfair. Ilo would To(|n'*v| Mi, I’aikas.un lo hi* inoio 
ohaiilaldo towards thorn. Strono: opilhots liad hoon ns<*i| m “'I'l i* Sw.irai\a*’ loadino, 
arlioloof S'ltnrdav. TIv' speakor was not li'alh •'iiio ytKahor lIio*''* won* nilondod to 
linit tho h'adors of tin* Madia-^ Connoil Part\. TIi ‘v had in T'ol, s|'o,\ n slnowdnos^ 
taol-{Mr. S Satyamnrti : XiTvt* 1 -and noivo. Mi. Piaka''aMi imisi ha\owatohod tho 
inovoinonts ol tho party ; hnt havnoi: failod lo t\'\v an\ load. Iv* now oniioi td 
thoni. 

Ilo had disotissions with Mr Samhainnili at llsis anxious jniiod ; hni ho also 
did not uivo the piopcr load wlnoh ho said now was iho iirojv'r load and h fl thoin 
in doiihl. (i\rr. Sainlianinili : Ahsohitolv nodonht). ll wa*' qnil * nnohantahlo on 
tho part of Mr, Prakasain ami Mr. Sainhnininli in llio'.,* on ( iiinsianocs n* find faiih 
with tho Pol moil Parly. 

In n'lraid to tho proo(‘odintrs of tho A.IPP. ho must niako a ('otuplainl atiain-^t 
tlu* Pn*sid(Mit of tho Pontiros-, • fiooauso il In* liad only allowid ]Mi (ho indai liai I's 
rosolntions lo ho \otod in tlio lions'*, all thi' <oni!o\ois\ would not ha\o ari'-'n, 
hooaiiso tho nviioiitv of tin* ,\ l.(’.(*. would ha\o \olod a'l.nnsi n and liii'o would 
1)0 an ond of the* luattor. P(*ihai)s ho wanlod to ohasiis(> iho Counoil piiu and 
ploasi* till* opposiiioiiisls, and tlu'roforo hi* pl’*idod tor lofonini'’ llii io-.ilution lo 
Iho Workiim ('orninilloo. Thi'y woio hound lo lo^poit tlio mtiIioI oi this Ponnmtioo 
in wha 1 ov(*r wav it inii'hl ha\o lH*(*n enoii. 'riion* was uoilniu.’ nhjo. ii< u.dilo m ilio 
])roooduro ado])tod. In fanni’ss to tho Poni^ioss lA<'nl!\o this ooiuiomim miisi 
o ‘aso. Whon at loasi a ihoorotnal unity liad h'*on i(‘a'*h(d lho\ ouidil nol to iirat'* 
disiuptions, and indiil^n* in nvriniinatious and hi<*ki'imL's lli* laid ;'hodiil'l\ no 
hi'-ilalion in saying that wliat iIk'V Inul dono in tho alias (’oiinoil w is tho In i 
imdor tho (‘ironin‘'tano(*H ; and it wa^ ord\ prmidonli.'d tlial they liad ait'-d m hii )i 
a inaiuior as to ko'*]) out tho Jusiico Parly wliioli was flnisiiny foi pov or oiio'* 
aiiain. 

A Domj-stk’ (^t'Ani,*f:r . 

Mr. O. Kavdasamt Piiirn oonsidorod that iho.si' dilfoifiioos of ojmiion won* 
latluT oalonlatoil lo slrontrlhon tlu* Ponj.*i<*ss Paily and nol woakou il. hioaiis-* 
oaoh S(*otion was oonuinj!: to undorstand tho si.mdpoint of I tie otlm soition. As 
a ]>ro()f of it, ho would point to tho ])ri*sonoo ol .Mr. Piakasain and Mr. Saniha- 
mnrti at this in<*otiny. lie* w\*is sun* it was a domostio fpiarrol as Air. Sal>aiuiiiti 
liad .said ; hut only it was oarriod on in loo loud a tom* and Ihoir iioiuhliouls won* 
trying to rnako politioal oaiutal of it. Ilo it was who took tin* rosjtoioihiliiy on hohall 
of th(* Sw^arajists to pross tor a rosolulioii of tho MhnkiiiL'’ Poiiimiftoi* to (nil fhoin ri'^lit 
with tho country. ( Mr. Prakasain : So, you hroniihl llio troiihio I ) Ih* told tin* 
Poiimiittor*that tho Afadras Coiinoil had to laoo ilf oiilios. It had to I’aof* llio .Instico 
Party and tin* hiiroaiioracy. Ff iho Aladras Ponnoil Party should lx* a stronjr wiapon 
with which to boat tho hnroauoraoy, tlu* Mhirkin^ (kannnttoo thon}i:ht that the hands ol 
that ]>arty ou'jcht to he slroni»:tii(*n('d hy thi* rosolntion. Had Air. Prakasain l)(*oii 
])rosont at that nioolin*^ ho would also liavc* airninl with th(* r(‘soliition--( Air. Pi.ikasain : 
Oh ) —and all this <*ontrovor.sy would have hooii avoided. In faol, the r<*solntion 
rotrnrdinj:: Aladras Swanijists ranu* in as an illustration f»f the arrantroim nt whii'li luul 
toF)o ontored into with th(* Ivosponsivisis in tho lualtor of aoooplunoo of ollioo. 'riu* Mhirkiuf; 
PommitVoo had to distiiijinish h(*two'ui those onioo-holdorH who hold thoins(‘lvrs ahjiol 
slaves of the biireauoraoy and those* who held ofliooH as u trust on behalf of the peoph* 
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ill flicir n^lif the I)nr<‘anrrafy. In inakirijr that disliiH'tion, Ji<‘ Jk'Im'VchI th<‘ 

Wnrlviri;; (’oinniillcp had doFi'* well aiid Iv' had no doiihl that the count rv mild 
(Midor >'• tliat decision. If they lonki^l at the (hvisiorn in tli(‘ rijrht ]»crsi»e<'li\(‘ and in 
the spirit of union. c<meiliilion and toleranec, they woiiM nalise that \\lial the 
Workiii'^ Uoinrnitt'r Jian done was just tli(‘ tiling that was wanted. 

Tin: OAinrATT Bksoia’tiox on Coitncip Entry. 

?*Ir. Basiirkr Ammko speakinLC nf‘\t .‘-•ml that then* would have hfH*n no oeea‘'ion 
foi this eontroM'Psy at all if both lie* 4 *ensnie resolution and its ana ndments u(*re 
(h<en-xS(nl at the A. I. (\ (\ meet in»r and pul to vole. He ^\^ls perb'ellv eerl;nn that it 
uould h:iv(* b(‘en defeale<l b\ a mainrily. 'I'liis e(»nlroveTSY was slarte<l by tlieir ])oblieal 
fiK'iids who had lor;rofl<*n the piineiplcs on winch tin* ( Vmneil-eiit? v piifstion was 
baseil and lie* ( i.inhati resolnl ion. 'I'ho-se friends w’cn* meiely (11111:111^ to th<‘ letter 
of the resobil inns and had foifollfn the spirit nl them The Cninrress mandate was 
to throw ntr all Mini'-t rn s and iml one Ministiy. Would tlu'v haM* a<'hie\f‘d their 
objn*l if they roll'd aj!:ains( the pn*s(‘nt Afinistry Vn. Mr. Ih'akasam w'M' not in the 
kimw of llnnirs. '‘'I'he Sw'aiaj\a’' ki'pt silcMit oxer tins aflair when tlv* m:itl<*r came n]> 
brfon* the Conned. What ha«l happ<*n'*d alrcrward'> lor ‘The Swarapa" to atlaek 
(hi’m on the “lib ni'-tjnil alter a laf»M' of n(*arh three montlis / The pajM-r as an 
oi^.Mi of the ( VniLin's-v, baxine a**<piii**«‘*is| in that poKjiaai, was not at all w ell-adx iscsl 
III t ikiii'/ lb'* pie-seiit altitude now It was wron^ on iJs part to rio <-0 It was Mmplx 
;i:n inir a handle to Its enemies m tin* eonntiy and abio.iil. If tie ConLOe‘.s asked 
them cN'arK toiomeonf (*f the Cmirn il, tle-x xxonhl idadlx oiiex tlie mandat * It was 
not ii:;ht that motixes 'diouhl be attribnti'd l<» them or that tlwo- buialidi's ‘«honl<l 
be i|in*siioM<il. There was no paet 01 srriei understandinj^. The Congress had lonL*^ 
aL:o sn->i>end<'<l iion-eo ojMiation w nil leuaiil to Keepinu! nj) of so« nil r.'latioiis and ti'*s 
w it h other pal ties. What wa^ wionn if pohtnal suljj.’ets wire di*'en‘">ed at dinii't 
paiiie<.’ To biiiiii siieli a ehaiir*' was unpha'ant and undesn.ible. ‘The Swarajxa*' 
had foi<^ro!(en the xerx objei t <»f token motion'* 'Token molioii" weie not of'en iiK'^mmI 
to ;i dixision il the objeet of the motion wa** aehi'*\<d ( Ml lhak.isarn It i' 'not a 
eensnre on t!ie (ioxeinmeiit ). Ml I».i''ln*.'i MuiimI , "Not ne('*sva!\.’ If Coxe*n- 
meiit, he then said. a'"nie<! them that th' \ wmihl tix to do what tlie motuni ie.|mnd, 
it had served its pnrp«tse. 'The < ’onnii was m>t in thet’oinieil to oltliLre the .tiishee 

pirtx and thus j»laee them in powei. If tliose eiiiies knew that tin* aetion of the 

Mailras Swaiajxa paitx had tin* approval of tin* Ihesnh iit t)l the Com n s.; l^Ir. S. 
Srinivasa IviieMi : 'Tin'v knew that it had bis :ippioval and as vvi'll as <d 1 ‘andit 
Molilal Vehin ) then ilio e fneinls wrre ni»t instiln'd in takinu up this jitiitnde It 
nn*anl then tbit he wanted to <ondemn tin* l*re'*nlent. Sin'h a tliinir oneht not to 
be allowtsl 'The sp'aker lln*n pleadid stroiudv to ei\(> <1 In-t* Irind to 

the CoiiLOi's*. eoninilloi** in ('aiTvini! out tin* Coiil'K'ss ]iohey in tin' Conin il, As 

far as the t’onneil i*nlrv <|n(*sinin was eoneeined In- was of the view th.if wisflorn 
lav in jireveiitme the evil and niakiim the best of the iiuvitalile foi the best lnteIe'.t^ 
of the cminiry. 

An \i*i’i:\n i<> Xon-Bu vhmins 

]\rr. ('. iMr im It wi; v lMri»\ia \i{ in tin* course of his s]>(*ech expl.iiin’d full) tin* 

position of till* Cone res*, I'aCv ni tin* Conned and ]>ointed out that thcri* wa* no se(*n*l 
ae:n*<*nn*nt in tln*ir woik Ife told tliem tli/.t fiom hi.s ('xpern'iier* he Innl found mit tbit 
they r'onid not pla(*»* t onTnleiier* in tin* w<nds of the nn*mliers of the dustiee Party as 
lonir as that ]>art) believed in (Kari'hv. Hi* kin'w tliat even lu the Cnipiress I’arty 
tln*r(' w< ie menibi*rs who pleadi'd at the tune of tin* (Jauhati CouL’‘n*ss ior the arceplaiiM* 
of olliee. (A voice. Mr. Mnthia Minlaliar is one of th(*m). Tlnvse friends made 
common cause with tin* Kaja of Ihuiaual ainl his friends in attack inii the party. I'lnne 
mi^iht be ditlerence of opinion amone t!n*ni , but when on<*i* a decision had 1 h‘i*u 
arnvr'd at tln*y must be loyal to that decis|<»n. then ('Xplained the importance of 
the \. I. (\ <\ resolution <*one('r'uim Iluniu-Aluslim unity ami asked their frn*nds to 
help in earryiim <>ut that resohiljon. He sULm<‘st('d that thi* time had eome for the 
non-Urahmiiis also to uive up the ]»l«*a of resiTvatioii of seats ami to fall in with the 
joint eh'ctoiate. It was only in imity that the salvation of their eountry Is'y. 

A Kksoi.i’tion 

The (diairman lU'M put from the chair the followiiu!: resolution which wiiscanitd 
unanimously : — 

“That this public mivtiii^ of the citizens of Madras places on record its joy on the 
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ir;ns f(H* his Oc'irlv hrovtn jmkI nsfonifvM 


rel('{is(' of Srijnl Sn)»h;isli (’linndrn Hose pr;i}s h-i n..-vc,..,. . 

to full h('Mlrh iiihJ nnd (mIIs upon <Ih‘ fJniu:d (iovi'Dimk'hI .I’ :i .t' (» 

tardy jiisIkv to all doO'jincs who jmc stdl dot.-iiinvl Niijiisll.y. . 

<)iJO ;U]ioii'4 I In* jtudioiHM' cni'd oiiJ lii.-it In* ]i;i<I :i rosohitioii (o iho\t'. l< ‘ 
snid (h;i/ Ji«' ii;id <dr(‘;!<lN cnlli’d upon i\Ir. rSiiniMi'^a ft) s-piM^ 

hnd tlk’ mfcmiptof would lu* iiixon a <*haii('(‘ lo Jiawc ins sa^. 

'Pin: AA'oKijsk; (\>Af]\irri Kr (’oxtijovi i:sv 

Mv. S, ^>Ki\’i\ \ rvr\<. ui. who was fucvl ui\ilcd lo addio.ss ihc slid 

Dial 111' w; 0 ' moxiuis-'iltly siddcnoil hv llu* con ( i o\ <‘i sics icL’.irdiiii.; (lie j>i oi'ccdinv,'^ oi (he 
W'oihniti ( ‘onniiil (('('. i/c hop«'<{ llinl h'llci coun''''!s would pii vad , il lluw did nol, 
ilk'll lie had no doidil llial in flic luhic-'S of (mu* flic c<'Ui*(i\ would dcfr'nniu«’ wlial w;C’ 
the ni;lil llnuLi fo do. Ill' wouM ii'^k ihciu lo ih'-iui*-*' all pciMUial and acMicoiuniis 

coni ^o\(‘^sn"^. I fc wauled lo ti'll llu'in plainly lUici* iiion* ihal lu* was not rrs|t,)ii- iMc 
loi fill* acliou of till' Swaraii-'t'' in tie* M idiM" ( 'o.iiicd. If was li iii' he sent a Ich'i.'iam , 
l)u( that was oidv in ii'idy lo ^Ir Siiui Vcakalaehalaiu ClicldV ctmiaiiiiiicaliou 
solicit uui: ins 'uh 1 ' Ill Ins' i"l-> 2 rain lo 1 he pail \ lie dnl noi ad\isa thi'U) one w.i> oi 
liic oilier. He Icil I h(*ir a<*l ion on lla* siluafiou (*nlit.*lv lo llieii o'.vu di''ic!ion and 

iudL'incin. Ills \ lew was thal lliouah ihe Ml-Iiidia ('oni^ies, { ’oiiiniiltce oi I lie 

Woihiii'' (\>'nn'illec lad aiueial couliol and -•upcnnl‘'ndni( e oM'I i1m' (’oicjics-. 
('ouncil J*arl>, lh<n (eidd ma deal wi|Ii llie siluatmn as ilu' nii'n on tin* spot. He had 
alw.ns acted upon (Ik* e,, Idea nia\ini ‘ rnca \our fiicnds." He had net \e( sun lint 
ll'c ma)oiM\ ol the ('onere-'S l‘arfy Jiad l)elia\cd fh' tius| repo-.''d in iheni h\ tlw' 

vMl-liuiia Coueioss (’oimniltec oi the WoiKuiu (’omnuliic Noi w ilh 'laiidiii'; the 
frantic atlcmpls madi* in some <|'iail<'is to Imak up the soli<!aiilN oi tlic 

pail^,h(' hoped tli.il the ]>ail\ would eontinui* to he iiniletl, N\ lu ii the, 
wt'ic f.ehtine ai’amst a loieiyn (lovcininent what was iieeessir\ was a wcll-kml and 
diseipliiicd cream ■sal 10I1 iiummu on wluels with litth liKtioii Sapp isiin- 
tlieic was a (hlleK'n e ol ojunion helwcen the \'ii no\ and the (*o\crniii 
of a proMiicc OI a < ro\ Cl nor and tlic ( 'ollcclor in ilu* ilisli icl, iIu n would noi '^et' an) 
(ontio\er.s) ahiait ii in the jucss oi tlic ]•laltoIln 'riicii' had lie»‘n sin h ditleo iui ' 
oi ojMnioii , hut thes wi'rc all ('\])rcssed pn\atcl\ and sett lenu ids am\(d at. lli.d 
waswh) a Imndinl of lamlislnneii W(*ic ahlcloinlc tins hia e()iin'n> and that wa- 
when* llu’ MiC( ess of till' Ihitish adnuni'-tralioii Kn. Swaia] loiild he Iniilt up oid\ 
hy hiiildiiit: up a hie; ]iailN, hy sniootliiiie out tlic ilnicrcm's and eiakine die 

])(‘oph‘ woilc toL'cllui , and not hy making an\ s(‘cticn iil.il aeaiiisf anoihu Mitmu. 

Jji'adcrsi'i'p lay in knowine inaii\ thines hut kcipinu a f|iiat loie iii'. II th \ wml 

on suspMline pi'ople notlimji could hi doin', ’'li. Hoininian pioihnnud in Ic- l aj'M 
inccssaiill) that Ihe olieaieln in llii' (’'unnultei* should he piilhd down. W liat wa- 
llu' ineamne ol all this */ It was ej'-) to pull down s’lnllniiL' in llie woild 1 la ) 
who weie sireniionsl) atieinplin* to ]inll down the ioiiien hiiiianiiic* iMiild i.i il\ 
]nill down tiu' I'ddii c ol llu ( on; o s^ 'I'h.il was i)ie eaine whnh W'ts lain ]>!a\id 

1o-da\, He wi nld ap]>eal lo llwni to < on id« i tin inajoiity ih < i u>n of llu ^^oIkn■Li 

(V)tninillee as .i lale dnisioii. Whin tiu* tuiu* eaine for the All-India ( • iien^s 

(knnniittee t<i (\in< s'i its ojiinion ht the disM id iciils h) ;dl ini alls I'l it u im d. lad 

ill the Miearitiine let (lu'in nol lair) on a pToi>aaanda aL'aiiisi the ^\olkln<J ('ominilice 
and tile A. 1. ( '. (' Swaia] could noi he won h\ sm li a piojiamnda m llic pns>. . 

it could he won hy eoininon cndca\‘MH and lonmion ailion. Il-' would :'sK ihe 

(hs-.eidinds not to caiiN on Ihe prison. d lampaipn and pla) lido llic lands of flu ii 
political oppoiK'iils hill to sink lluir dillcicneis arni manh .duad nnilid!) hu .‘'s\^ aj;.) 
d'he lU’csi'iit coidroM'isUs o\er the Workinu (VtminiUcc de< isions wi'ic due lo iiothine 
hut distfusi, imsuiidctsi indiiie. sU'-pnaoii and los^ of lenijiti. Me would aeain 
ri pi'.d thal thi* All- India ( 'oiiercss Coinmittn* would eon-idei lie* whole niaii'i 
and conu' (o a (h'cision upon il. riie Woikine, ('oinnnltee was a n •'poic ihle hol\ 
ami it had acted under its powi'is. It was left to the Ali-Indii t oiieo ss ( oinniill^i' 
to endorse llie Woikiiur ( 'oimnillc«*’s resolution, uiodily il or aln’o- ne il. He could 
not see why all this bother ahoul it. Heeau.se the Woikme: ( 'oin-nn ii'c was piouipt, 

in* was ai'cused ol liaiiii^; dehheralch eoiispnid t<» pn vent the mall' r from loniuie 

U}) hefort' the A. I. H. < No loulei char;je had lu-eu made aenisl hnn ; and he 
must Idi tlieiu piamly il was a deliberate lie. lv|ually falsi* Ws tlu' eliatiu' that he 
was the jiriuje nio\c't helnml the lustiuetion issued hy the Woikiiij (’o'liimltee. hat 
hap]>cned was tliat IMr. S. Veukatachalam Hiictti and Mr. Kaiidaswami f hetli 
pres.sc(l iijion the (lein'ral Seeri'tary of the Com^rcss ami liimselt to hriiiij; up llu' 
Bubjeet before the Workm;^^ Cioimiiitlee foi a deejsuju. 
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Mr. (% 4 \i l.ilcr l)roii;;hl n flraff of tlit* rc'^oliilioi) aixl lit* xircifhili .1 

il lo I’.iikIi* Moiil.il N'fliru jukI ndici nicml^cr^ <il iln* ( 'nin nnl'-*. j^iiidifii alien'd 
I lii‘ (li’jitl, leivjri;^ ii(j\ve\ cr ihi* liisl |>orijo/i miloix lie^l. It i\;is h) thr 

t 'iKiiinillfC .111(1 pissed. To dial llicn* eoinpir.icv ;iini Ihe sp(‘al^T \\n^ (lie 

prime mover, w.is moii-^troiis. Wdiy slioiiM a m.iii lii^e iiim do diil / I’n'^ideijl^iup 
of lh(‘ ( JoJi;;ns'< or no pi(*^ideji(s|iip. In* <'o!ild no( ‘Xoop lo flio'e Ihiiie^. Iveally it 
was ill! ;i iieusinper si mil ; and il was ‘ici on by Mi lIorMimmi, as lie Jiimsf'Jt 

Slid, ‘ lo poll down (lie o!iLMt( liy ! ' Il llie lead alien by fli • Woilvlii', (dniinilb'e 

w;: nol eoneel, llii'iv uen* eo.’Klil iilioii'il ineaii'. open to liim and oliiers lo >cl it 

a^ide. |{ii! will lliN eimpai'^n ol ( ibiinny in file po's-, and pi illoim. 

All llial wa( neee^s.lry loi fimm lo do, Mid Mi. SiiiuiaM Isene.-ir in ( oiieliMon, 
was lo realise tlii'ir duly, wliic!i was to siij»p.)j, tin* majoni,, new in the cxistini; 
(’oneV(\ss oil.’, niis|ii lolls. !!<■ apj)e.i!i*d lo the unina men in p.ii ta iil.i' to li-on lie 
v.ilne ot diseij>lme, m 11 le^tiainl .oid of doina llii:e'^ ((ill'll) a^ i ir .i po''-ible 
a\iiidiii'i p(‘i- mablies. The load lo sm h - s la\ in iiii'iina. soiiieboif\ ami nol in 
dis| I ij>( Ilia ‘'omebod) and diiidiiia ilie p.'ople lb* onee au.iin ap])ea!(d ioi siipooii lo 
liie \Voi kimr t'ommitn*! willnmi immiinL: Im liim alilie'' ‘ Wlr 'liei j am ii'.dit or 
wio.pj ' h * pleaded. “It son aut* iin' a ehim *. I will like the ('oni'ie*'-> .i s|cp 
liiillei and In: loealt r siieee^-. at I he end ol the \( .n. o)lw itlj-'l indine |lie eijtii miis 

I leel nndaiinied be»anse I h.i\(‘ lull lailh in iixl. in ms (nn (jeme and in my 
eiiiinl I \ men ” ( \|(pl in*>e|. 

The rhiiiman, ii me ne\! -.aid that he i. •«••-’>(] :i i.-ohition fiom a niianber ol 
the *111 II IK ’ on \a_imi S it iIi i It wa^ lo) impoiiaiit and ( niitioMi^i.il a 
O’sohilim to bt di’ US' d at ihe m eima at dial laie lioiir. I 'i--«ion miehl be 

II id on .1 snl> •iiiii'iil oe(,i'-i'tn i I * ilieii (h.liied dill die jniipO'M* id ihe meelina 
iwmoi*! .iiid li id the meci I'la (li>-(»l\t d. 

\ *^(’(111111 ol dieaiidam -(Xi.eii.d ihil All Ih.ii i im vomld b” a!lo\>( d to ^p( ak 
at lh( end .ind iindiii" die me -line w.i^ di-'o!\ed wilhont eillei” upon him 
to .idi|i(.' diem, da s i ned oiit ‘•name ‘^liaim'. as tin' mulina was 
bieikiiiL' lip. 
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A i!,('norjil tiuvlinL!:; of tho Andhra l*r.udn<‘i;il ('ommitfi'O was held al 

P»('/\\ada on the Isl May VdJT uinh'r tlu* pre'^idiMuy of Mr. 'f. rrakasain. Al)out 
70 ineinlKM-s aiid lar!!:e niimb'M’ of vi'^itor'^ \mmv present. Aili'r tlio j)assiim oi two 
(vnidolonco re-iolutions h(‘n llie suhn'cl of i‘l(‘elion of Workinix ( Committee nnanlxTs <'arne 
up ?dr. {\ Rarnasoma\ ajulii pornled out that they wittliin tin' (Vniindl were sullenne 
nnd. i a pleat dixidv anta'ie a< tli('\ had tt) obey both th(‘ (leeision of the I*. <\ 

and the (Vnipn'ss I'aity within tin* (\mneil, that in onha to obsiate thi‘< dilHeulty 
at least to nime extent lie would supi!:est that all (N'lip.ies'^ M. L. ('. s should be 
liroiipht Aiithin the Workinp (’oinnnttee <Mther by I'leelion or as e\-of!i»'io niernber> 
<‘IiiMUiui: the rules of tin* eonstil ntiou if ne<*<'‘^sar> and that it this wen‘ dora* the 
('o!ieiv*-.s I\I. L. (\s and other inetnbeis of iIk* WorlviMp Coairiiit ((*e would think 
tom'ther and sei' that ilieir resolutions ami niandat(‘s re^aidinii llie woi k w ithin 
the (’ouneil would b(‘ uneii elieet to. Hut the (’oniuil l(»llowed tlie toinuT eeneral 
]iolu'^\, of eoiirse I'leeluif a-, ni iiiy M. iu (7s as possi))le to the Worker.; ( ‘ominitteix 
Yii.L vci: RK<'o\sTur(’rto>J 

'^riie ‘<-N-i’eljr\ then j)kue 1 the sub-eo-«iiuMtee’s leport on \ ilheje i eeonsi met ion 
l>elore the pMieia! body ainl poinl<‘d out tliat it eontainel llr' ordiiiai\ seheine oi 
work and find it <‘ntail(‘<l an expentlituK' (d !\s. 1 VO (‘very month and that it 

r»*eoniinend(‘d lor eolleetion of nioiiev. 'I'lie lh(‘suien( pointed out that he was m a 
liiinw to woik out this proprainiiKx that lie was about to (h‘al with the eurri'iiey 
prot>iem witli releuMiei* to this subjeet, that a K'jiorl was aliX'ady in tlie .\. I. (’ ( 
and would 1>«‘ discussed at thi' (‘iisuine imx'tinu and tliat it would be liett- i for tliem 
to w'ait and be over this sulijeet until th(‘ dec i.nioii of tin* A. 1 ( ’ lln* subj( et 
was theiefore adjourned. 

<'ONri;iT(’riVK I'ltocpi vmmu advo. a i r,i). 

After this two r<‘>.)lutions wt-re di'.eu^'.etl retrar liii” the eouduet of th<‘ Madias 
liepislativ'c' (\mneil ( V a litres v Taitv. S'. M. L, ('s pies'iil explained the lael" and the* 
(areuni^'t.inee-i umh'r whi<di thc're w«*ie di-helioiis m t:i<‘ parlv on eeilain oeeasicni^. 
Tiiey also jKiinted out tint thew wtM't* oblejcKl to oliey tin* mijoiity deei‘'ioii iii the 
( 'ouneil even auaiiist their own will. 

Dr. r> Suhraiiianiani tluai moved the l<illowin<( reMilution 

“As the Douiieil jiroiiiramnn* instead <»! lieiiiLi a means to attain Swarai e^ niiav.iil- 
inu, and a waste* ot time, this ( ’onimilt;' • i “'ohes that, the leaders should turn then 
attention to and carry on jiropai; ind i well preat /eal tor the achitwa'imait <d the* 
const met ive jueipiamnie*.” 

Attei lour hours’ diseaission it wa-> iMrinsI liy 'dS airainst Ifi votes. 

( AM. TO CorNCII. AM) ASSKMUl.X' Air.MlUaiS 

Mr, A. (fovindiehari, R htor, “Sityapjrahi’’ then moved the following resolution: - 

“Whole is the* (lom^ress Party im'iidiers of tin* Madras I,4ei;islali\e (’oiiiied did not 
throw out tin* Ministers’ salarie-i in piirsiianea* of the re'solntion passt'd at (Jiintur 
by the Amllira JVovineial ('empress Committee*, in aeeordane.* with tin* (biiihali 
Conpiesi* 1 e‘solnt ion, but eliseilK'vexl it, tins eonunillee oondeinns siieli ae'lion and 
InrtlieT resolv(*s to call upon tin* eouiie-illois i*lee*ltHl by th(* Andlira Proviimial 
( !onpre*ss l*arty to resipn their mem be ■rship in eomieil,” 

Mr. V. \j. Sastri (d Madras raised a point of onler that lliis r(*solution wx'is 
alr(*ady piven noth <* of hy the mov(‘r to the A. I. C. C. that it would be discussed 
thre'adbarc tei arrive at a de*fiuite eoiieluMoii and that lhere‘fore this lesolutioii iiiipht 
b(* taken iip att(*r the dee isioii of tlu* A. I. C. (k at Honibav. 

Mr. K. Sal woswara Sastri also add(*d that tin; A. 1. (k (k which made* Ifu* 
sedeotion ot these eoiincillors at the lime of eitvtions was eoinpelenl to deal with 
this matter. 



<)()IJM(UL (’()N(JRKSS J'AKTV CONDKMXKJ) 

Mr. A. Kiihsuani U-io lurthci |Kunl«*«l fhaf la* uum IvmiihI l»y a ijlcil^rc 
flu* A. 1. (!.<’. ill which it waa iiiriihoncd (hat Ic* \\ji-4 (<> viu-atc hiH scut in (in* 
council ill (Msc he wil/nlly failed (o carry out (he pidiev ami in.ilrucliniis ^ivcii hy 
(In* Conciess or (he A. I. ( (!. and (h.it tin relorc (here was no idea ol (in* rioviinial 
( ’oin/ress ( ?oinini(<e(* iJicn*. lie would (liciefon; u'^jiiest the Jhcsjden( (o iiile the 
rcsohilioii of Mr. ( Jovind lelian out ol order. 

d’lK* !*rssidcn|. Mr. 'I'. rrakaKani iMunlcd out lliat the* ,\ndlira i>assMl a 

res(»lntion at ({miliir i;ivinu a niaiuia(t‘ to lln‘ Coni-nhS l*ar(y M. L. ( to lliniw' 
oiil Miiiist(‘is’ sulaiies and llia( (liis coin(ni(l<'<' w.is eoinpch'nt to (ii-.c nss this 
ijiicsjion. lie could not know Jiow (he A. I. (k ( '. wliicli was (o meet in I'oinhay in 
a Icw' da\s could base lluir jiid -incnl wlicii they would not pi\c llicir ojunion. 
After all iliis eoininiKt'c con\e\s i( . o|)niioii (o (In* \. I. ( 

'I'lic mover aceeptine (he iinsiikail's suj."jc'»(H)n addid aftii “rcsoKi'/’ the woid.-^ 

‘ to tcoomnu nd to (he A. I. < '. ( k” 

Ml. V. fi. Sastii ieinai‘k(*d that llicre was no pievioiis notice ol ■ neli a U‘solution 
to (lu‘ hoii“^e. 

'riu* pre^'id. nt iiileil that the rc‘soliition wa*! in order. 

Plsf'l S‘-|o\ ON* TIIK ILI.SOI.I TION 

.Mr. ( lovin laeli.iri spcikin; on the n*- ilution ini'iiliom'd (he lea-on loi liir. rc‘<oIii 
lion and I't'lenncj to the (laaluti icsolnlnm I V. Woi k in the li < i d.it in < ^ ) and to 
the leadei-^' opinions, he s(alc<l (Ji it at (l.uihiti in (lie Sni)i<^(^ ( \iiuiiiitl. e tin re was 
a leiiiithy deh.iii' on the iniro.hiclion of the wools “opjjoM* the foimation o( a 
Ministry hv olhci piilie ” and tticie wi< an attcinjit nia«lc to i Icir llit* nii>*ippie- 
heiisions. Ml. 1 1 daki ishiia Sirma in the open (’oneic-, mo^ed an aiinininnnl lt»i 
d* 1.1. Ill* that pi’ovis'on “which nude it oldieatoiy on tlie ( ’onL’iC'C'nicii in the 
loii'K'h to do then he>>t to pi’cviiit tile loinialion ol inini'^ti i. s.” 

in opjiosiiie li Ml. ltalle.^^walnl l>i‘n'Mr s.iid . “The Cawnj.ore icHilntion innsteil 
Oil non n erpt nice of ollii'e-. ail I it loLMcall) lollowel that the (’oiieie^'^ must oppo>Je 
the loiiiiitioii ol .Minisines l»y otlnT'^. Tin* omnine ion ol tin* word-, “opjiose ilu* 
ioi Illation of a niini^lr) hs other piitics” '-n'-nilied that the t 'oni'ie^smisi in id not 
ioiiii the Mini'liy lail <oiild loini a hiicimi ininidiN. That was di'eiptioii that 
the ( ’oneii ssiin M should not pia<tise” A'riiii, All*. Sn tiupla in the t^iihjiils 
('oimnillee s.iid • ‘“'riieie was no c'hanirc of pio"rumnie ol Air. 1 >ms. It li id iiot 
heiii ncid-eisy or witeiy, O.i theollni hainl the pio\enon that the foun.ition 
ol Alnusliies must he ojiposid s]u»\*ed that e>eii looplioU*' weii‘ reinuhetl and no 
donht was l( It ” All. Siivamiiiti in the open ('oiieiiss s.iid: ‘ That’s wh> 1 am 
opposed to the deli lion ot tlie pioMsioii on stalmj^ lliat we must opjKise the 
i.iMiialion ot minisliK's. i| itna'c were ollii'es woith aeee]»line ( ’oneie^sna n would 
not imt foiwaid hinami le.iders who would aeei])‘ tlnm. ' dudeid hy these 
lea ler-.’ words. eonlinu‘'d the niovei. th.*\ s.ud tlial that pioMsion meant that (he 
i.iinistries should he oj)posi.iI. It <-ould further he .s;nd tlial then Madias Minist'is 
were ‘dmianiT’ who wcO’ heiiu' siijipoilinl hy the J^waiaji^ts wlneli they ihcmseht", 
eallid It d(‘ee|»lion on the lull ot tile (’onj^resMuen. lie said that clause (li) ul 
the (tanhali resolution was aUo disohejeil as the Coimri'ss Tarty ihd not thiow’ 
out the hiid' 4 cts. Neither the A. I. (. (k uum' hiin nistuictioiis to take tlu“ presiait 
action of neutrality, etc., nor there w. is uiij resiioiise Iiom ihi' (lovernmeiil to ehaiiee 
their sysleni. Aeain, the words •’nei-essuiy for tlie healthy t.nowth ol nulional lite” 
menlioiKvl in el. (d) have h.vonie their shelter tor e\er\tliine. Their M, li. i’s 
ahslained Iheniselvis from Milim; on the jiiohihition ijiiestion in the eoiineil linis 
disohcyinji: the .Viidbra 1*. (k (k rtsolutioii ealliii-j; ii|>oii them to jmt the piohihition 
(|Ueslion iii the eoiineil. Fa’cii hi^pneii like Air. 11. (J. Jliunimau have expivssul tJieir 
o)>inions that tlie actions of tlie ( Vuieiessinen l)etr.a>ed tin* trust repose^l hy tht' 

( ’oii{j!:n‘sM juid the (*ountry. A^am, the miuoriiy of the' C’on{;nss Tarty HuhnnttiHl 
a rejiort to the Secretary of the A. I. Ck (k wliuli also spoke to the same. Since 
till* whole reiKirt was not luihlislied yet except some t'xtraets, he next ri^ad tlie 
letter as a wiioh*. 

I'he mover after reading it poiiilixl out that that letter itself would Kulliee for 
his resolution and that lh(‘ ininorily iiumhers should h(‘ eonji,raliilatftl for their 
frnnkniss. Afr. Saljamiirti’s arirumeiit.s defeiidiiiu their action in eoiineil were not 
satisfactory to him.* Mr. S. Venkataehallaui (Uietti said that if they were askixl 
to resign their seats they would do it with no fear of iR'in^i, re-(‘lee(ed and (hat 
they bad no Icar that the Justice Tarty would come back to power but that on the 

7 
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othoi liaiul “exon after ilis'idlulitm I am sure that, (he t'oiiftross Party would he 
rclunn^l ill a Jar»cT majority than now.” Ilo, ilio sjioakov, vas of llu' same opinion 
and that A\aH why h(‘ A\aiit<‘(l Ihtau to take an iionourahh' fonrso t(» n^Klon; conli- 
cloncc* and prestige. TIk' menace of the .Instice Parly (‘onid not Ik* an aij.'^ninent for 
their ronminin^^ in tin* Council, la it to kill the Justice Tarty or the Dyarchy, he 
asked. That is th(* jioint they have to consider. J'he AH-Jndia inanih'sto (ie., the 
election ]»h‘d^c) did not say that lln‘> should ^'o to <‘onncils to <l»i('at the Jiistiei* 
l*arty and tliere A^as no mich mandate. 

lie mij^dit remind them of tin* comlitions at the time of the “walk-ont” and of 
their leadeis telling the united Nationalists that they uomM ivnio\e the haii and 
oi those discussions. Ae.nii. they oj)i>os(>d the Sahaiin.ili Tact and detcatf'd its 
purpose, J/islIy tiny heard tin* riimoui that Mr. Sninva'a l^eni.*;.!!' said at the 
tnm* ot the loim’atiou ot Mimstr\ that tin* SwaiajMt Tarty should move iii tricmlli- 
msH witli till* Indt'iu'udf'iit jMiuivlr\. 'I'lial could Ik* s(‘j*ii truin the mterMew j;ivcn 
to tin* A. T. 1. on Dcci-ndKi It) liy Dowaii T>aliidui Taimaclian. ulio .‘aid* “Tin* 
new mini'itiy, 1 kmm, has the moial sup)Knl ot Mr. Srini\.ea Ivtimai and his 
pail>. This did not appi.ii to luuc h-'t'ii <‘imtia<lH‘t< d. Wliih* opinion hr.iie such, 
all. lycii'i ir in Ins jiu id( ntial address at (laiihali phaded loi opposing the i\linis- 
tcis and alf.o / ot tlu* i(**-t.lnl ion p.4s-.cd tlicie. W'li.it did la* do altervards ** J’hi y 
lieaid tlial lie ‘■'cnt a ttlieiam to the i\Iadr.iS Conuicss Tails not to thiow on't 
the MiiiC'ters’ s.daric'-. ( I/iualitcr.) J'he spcalo-i coiulndid hy saymo that tli(\ would 
helter eon.sider whellior tlu- kecpino fit sii.-h * droem i afoil coniu ill. ■? .” v.iilnn the 
Conm il would Ik* moir Iicncla'ial to tin* .ouiili \ lii.ni a* tin/, tlu in to iii iL'n 
tlu II s(*ats. 

'I1ir It .solut Kill was ^ londed hy Mr. IC. Kamsichaii ol J’nni. 

N’cxt Dr. T ^'iilnamaniam’s rt'^olution was taken up 
2 . CoNTKl^ riM' IMUU.U^MMr 

In the eoiii-’e of the dis<naion it was tell tlial the ri olnlion (dr. lied in TthiLii) 
was too slioindy woided and w i^ soiiiKhii'* \ei\ hai''h and at tlie i lo^e nt the 
diMiesioii It was inndili<*d. When lianslalt«h it lan Ihn . “ \s the ('onimlenti\ 
proirraniim* instead ot hein/i a means to attain Sw.iraj e pio\iiu- iufiie ami waste 
oi lime this eommiltce le-olves that the attdilion fd the leadei *, s)ionld he tnimd 
1o eairy on pvoi>a"and*i lor tin* *afhK\eimnt ot eon-hmtne piouiaiiiine with 
f'loai zeal.” 

In the eoursi* ol lir (liKjiient speu-h Dr. Snhrainainam askid his heanis to 
rcaluK* w'lKthei their idial was Swaiij or a h*^*<i thnie, wlietliei the) would iii-hl 
ior Sw’araj or foi pett> ottiees, nominations in loial hodn*. and ).o foilli From the 
eoiulitions pievailinu at Miulias and in Conned th< \ must -ee win llu i thf \ wi'K* 
poiii/r hack to secure small eimiluimnts. It tluy nally aeo.il with Inin he wiaild 
ttsk them to ])a.si his re'olntion. 

Mr. M. Kani'iali Naidn seeondcfl the ies(.lulion. 

The discussion on tin* a)'o\e re-olution (i.c.. mo\ed h> Di. Snlnamaniam ) was 
then i»rocce<lcd wiili. Mi. K. Sai\<'-wara ^’a‘dii in opposin' tJu' H'^olnlion ctiIkiskI 
the speech (d the mo\er aiul askeil his andume to iialee tliat tin n .M I.. C.'s 
wire equally jKiliiot'e. Mi, C. Tattaldu Fitaiama (Jnpta aho oppos'd. 

Mr. Mandesw’aia Sarnia made a statement that the eoie t (|nuie<‘S ol the iMinistus’ 
actions enated a oisis. 

The tiMisioii in the disemsion hceanu* /ireaf ami e\eiy one was ((.minu lorward 
to sjK'ak Hist. The I’lisuhiit called upon the iM. F. C. iminiK'ia to speak out llu'ir 
minds fiaiikly and t< II tin* home eleaily tlu* happiiniq-s and eiii niuHtanci s relating 
to the Council afliiirs. lie said that the (ommittci* had tlu* iicht to know taels 
thouph of a private naliiri* and that Ihosi* thimis should not cnt(*r the jnifs. 

Mr. Dr. Naiayaiiarajn |)onite<l out in Ins staleimsil that lu' was one of those 
who would (airy oii jirotiupamla about tlu* idea! ol Swaia;. lit* (ould not iqiee 
that Couiieil-t*utry alone was responsihh* lor the present (hpiession in tlu* eoiinlry; 
h<?cau8e from to no one w(*nl to the (’onneil from Andhradesa on heliull 
of the Con«'r(*ss. ft had to he taken uj) for want ol anotluT hitter }>roariimmc. 
If they wanted to r(*vive noii-eo-ojK*ralion h(* was not coiirapons (‘iioiiL’li that (hey 
could eflfkt anythin/r aft(*r coininc: out of (kmncils. lie wcuild certainly conu* oift 
of the Coniici's if they sliowcd more (fleet ivc Avork onlsid(*. He* could not lliink 
that Andhradesa amhiKI sutler it 10 or 12 Aiidlirns enter CJoiimils, wJicn then* w(*ie 
so many other hiii; and /^'(kkI U*uders avaihilih* ; only they must woik onlsuU* 
vigorously, lie ditl not forget about kliaeidar and was woikin/^ foi its tie veloj tine nt. 
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Hr would jiKsiire tJicni thut. tlioy ( Avithiii Ihi* (‘ouiicil ) (Ji<l not kill the higher idcaln 
III them. 

]\Ir. A. KalcHWjiiJi Ihio followin'!: him exijlniiied Ihr peenhnr mid critirfil cir- 
< nnisImiccK they w<re in. On one side they niid to Inee the Justiee Paity mid 
Ooininiinalism and on the other the grievaiK-ts of tin* tieople. When nofi-eo-oi>cr.'i1ion 
i}ois were not given water for tin- iirimdion (tf aens f-hmild thty not help them? 
Ik it iMit lueeshaiy to work within tin* Coiineil? Ih* then ixplaimd what took plaei' 
in their party imc tings and why they had to he neiitial in Coiineil. He did not think 
that tlieie would l)(‘ |iet H'gies i<r|i in* tin' unintry if a h w wini to the (V)iincil. 

Mr. V^. L. Sastri ]>ointui out that the wording of tin* resolution would tuid to 
give n sense of ecnsiiK' upon tlmr .M. E. t's. who had rendered gieat sacritiee, who 
w»*nt to jails and who wue as good patiiots as tiny wiie. Their aim should always 
he to eoiKiin r tin' enemy and not to alienati' tln ir own men l»y using harsh language. 
It was well-known that their (’oiimillor' ilid not g(» to Conrieils as a matter of 
fascination. I’y the entij of the Swai.i|\a Taity in ('oum iK and local hoilies tin re 
was a ehangi' for nationalistic outlook, and for tin* di\(lopiiienl of kliaddai. He woiihl 
thiTefore a^'k that this lesoliition shouKl not he pas'''‘d. 

Mr. I’nnava Eakslimi Naiajana was aK«» eppo'-iil to the resolution. He said 
that th(‘ talk about '‘onsl i iidive pioeramnie had hecoine a fa‘'hion f>f the day. If 
they would consider about lliinlu-Mu--lim rnily. they would seo it was kint mmiIc. 
About national i'<lucatioii. scliools wcie stuilul and el«ise<l and smiie win' still linger- 
ing. 'riien Kh.iddar \\ hat wcic the^ doing When' was thc' d( fc( t ? It was in 
the men lliein*^el\es lint not in tin* change ot outwanl <lr.’s-,ing.s. 

Mr. Venkatai»pa\Na ainl othci i adod the --piakir to show sneli ' mtahle 
IMogiamme. 'I’lie so. aker n delated his siitdieeand said he did not know. Mr. 
Venkataj>paN>a said that they eoiiKl timl no hitter prourainiiM* than noii-eo-operation 
in whieh the eonstniclnc pi oj mnime foims a pait and that that should he iiMvi'd. 

The spc.ikii pointeil out that lliey win in a eritie.d j>ositioM. 

'Pile I’n -<idenl in wimiiiU' up t lie debate n felled to tin- eonslmetne progiamme 
and Ml Lak-'hiiuiiaiaN ana > lemafk'' thereon aiid'a ked whetliii he was talking about 
I oii'-lii.el i\e piogiamme foi ihe s.ike ol polieN 'llii} were j'l'i anis whoiiewl} illliml 
the l^i'gislalme^ and weie now lealiMiur lluii po'.itioii and eainnu' e\)'i rn nee. 

'J'lie resolution was |)nt to von* and laiiniK Js xohdm for H) ag.uiist 

.\lter 1 houis, Mr. < lUMiidai ban s n'olution with tlic amendment was lanieil 

Si:< DM) I>.\^\s Pi:o( i.i:)»iN(.s. 

'Ihe Andlna T < (' .mam met on Monday inoinini’. the 1th M.iy. under the 
Pie^idi ntship ol Mi. '1'. Tiakasam. Ahoiil Itt mimbei.'> were pnsent. 

a. Nii.i> Eon rMii.n Aition. 

'Pile thud n solution wlmh was moMil and sieonde'l hv IMr. AI. .\nnapniniah 
and M Tiriimal.i Kao lan thus "In \u w ot theionduil of the ('ongns Party 
in the Madia-> la gislatme and the A'M'inhlx, towai E the Mimsteis calanes and 
the Pin.. ni l' i’lll and xaiious othci inaMei - this ( oininitti't' lecnmiiu nds to ilie 
A. 1. K\ to disso(-i. Ur llie rongn*^> Irom all ohlirator) rntnities m ihe legi^laluies 
M'* im|H>sid hv the C’awnpoic (’ongie'S and ad\ise tlie ('rm're'‘S|ti('ii of all jiarlies 
III the legislatuies to toiin into one smgli' party so .is to present a uniliil front 
to the hiiieaiieiaey.” 

I\Ir. P. S. Pr;lka^a K.io ino\id an ainendmint to Ihe jinamhle of the risohition 
which was agn'id to l»y the ino\ir. it iiad thus wlun tianslatid: “Whireas soei.il 
and religions animo^il a .s aie pie\alint to a great extint in the country, whereas the 
lesiills of the ehetioii'- ol lltMl, wire not heltei than tliosr of lOlM.on aceoiiiil of 
diileieneis ot opinion among the (’ollgle^‘'men thimselMs. legarding the C'onneil 
piograinme, wlu'ieas nmhi tlieailxiee of llie PnsuUnt ot the A. 1. ( Sriman 
»<. Srinivasa Ivi'iigar, the Madras la eislatiAe (’ouiii illor, acting ngaimt the*^ (hauhati 
lemlution. diif not thiow out the Miuisteis’ salarus in the IMadras Ixgisliitive rouneil 
and whiri'a.s the jiristige ot tlie (ongiiss is being lowered (‘ii aeeoiint of fhe.se 
ri'asoiis, this Commiflei' reeoniiiu'nds to the A. to dis.soeiale (he Congress from 

all (ihhgatory activities in the hgislatines, as imposid hy the (\awnporc C’oiigress 
and adiisis (lie Congressmen of all i»arliis in (he ligislatirriB to fi>rm into one smgle 
]»ar(y so as to present a umtid (ii'iit to the hureiuieiaey.” 

'Phis resolution was afteiwaids withdrawn owing to the passing of another 
rt'RolutiOM whieh was as follows;— 
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“Whorr.is th(' (Tovornnirnt Ir.ivi" Ri'on Ruhj<^*lin^ io iinlM*anil»lo tlio 

TOi'rijvil (irtcinir!, os|)(ri;tl]y Mr. Siihbns (^haiidni I’*()s<' who is in Ibr jaws of doatb. 
by k('(*i)in/j: IIkmii in»]ii'<t]y in pii'^onK wilboiit trial, wlnaraM Ibo (jov(T?ini(Mil havr 
rrfnscd <o acn'])l, tbo minimum nalioiial domaiid and wfuToas IIk* rcHoliitions ]),i‘<^;*d 
by Ibo Tvi'^cislalivo (\mnri1‘< wviv lu'iii;» iT 'a<<il A\itb Kcorn au<l ‘n'slonKV or ‘(rrliru'fr 
ami wluTcas Ihii (lovornmnit worn irsorlinu; in siicb aiilocvalu* mHbodi^, thin commi- 
tt(V iT((ur'‘^ts <bc All-India (7on'^n‘s? Cnmmilltv to rcsolvo that all (Vinurrss nK'nibcra 
of tli(‘ Assembly and lb ' Ti('p,islnliv(' ('’onncilH shall conn' out of them kc'pinc: tlnar 
scats by markin'^ attcndcnco only and shall not. take part in dclmlcs, and fiirllu'i* 
that they shall carry on profjra^anda in tin* conntrv ednealin*; the* ]k*o]) 1(* on mailers 
of finance, miblary, raih\ay, ole., cvplaininf; the evils done to them by lb(' (Jovern- 
mcnl, am] sball ^>t)rk tin'’ const met ivt' ])ro,irramme and pre]>are the country for the 
t'arlv attainment of Swaraj.” 

Mr. Ponaka Pallabbi 1? inii IP'ddi in movinir this resolution explained the 
sn/li'rines of the lV*n'j:al detenus and e'»ndemn('<l tlu' rejuvssivc polr'y of tin* 
(lovi'rnmenl. 

Mr. y. Ij. Sa-tri s<*condi\l the r('s)bilinn. 

Mr. K. Sarvc'swara Sa-|ri and ]\f I'alasubramanva (»u])la (opposed tin' rc.-olntinn 
statinu: find it was inadvisable to call ujnm the n'pic>entali\(‘s in the l(‘i;islatun ' j 
not to lake pait in the (M»ale-i and also that tln»se m the (Viuncih wen* doinj’ 
their Ix'st ni tin' fnillu'n.'iee of the eonstiiielp'' pro-.'iamme 

Mr. 1\I. "rirnm da llao siippoited i* ami f)nint('«l out tlial tin' present (^nl':res‘, 
1‘arty in the lei^islalures win' aetnur auainst the spiiit of Mr. 1) poliey. lie 
advoeiited s<'lf-re]i!inee. 

Mr. K. Xa'nMvara Kao Pantuin r.iis''d a point of ordt'r that this lesolulion 
<*onM not be taken up as it would contradn't tin' spirit of tin' (Jauhati Onn^ress 
rcadiition. 

'Phe Pn'snh'nl inle<l ilnit it w;»s in oidi'r, b(‘eaus<> this eommillee could sc’nd any 
n'commemlat'on to tin' A. I, (\ i\ Tin' Presidi'ul tlvn si)oK(' of the I'omluet <d the 
(\mi»ress Pjoty and conditions in the Asst'mbl^ for the beiu'lit of the house. 

d'he resolution was c.irri(‘<l by l.'l a'Minst cS. 

1. Mo:nI‘:y lou c'ON .rRrcTivr, \vouk 

I'll*. A. ICah'ONaiM Pao moved a lesolulion to apinnni a sub-eommillu' to col In | 
OIK' lakh of rupees fni the e\('eution of the coMdineli\e pioei.unrne. \f(ei a dis- 
cussion for nearly an hour In' w’ilhdrew' the n solution at tin' ic'jiic'si of i]n> 
members. 

f). ICNiJST'fPM OF voi.rvrni'its 

Mr. 1\1. P. S. (bipta seeomh'd by Mr. Ivih‘w\;oa Kao inovi'd a re'ointnni foi 
the enlistment. ;md t r.iminr of ;7K) \oliinlcers and it was earrn'il. Messis M. ]Sara\an.i 
Kao. A. Wnkataramav ya. A. Kahswaia Kao, T. Krakas.im, and Mr. K. S. (iupla 
formed ;i siib-eoininittc'*' to cany out that resolution. 

0. KkSPONMVK (O-OI'FF.ATIOX 

Mr ']’. Prakas.im the Preddent, then inond the follf)win^>- ic^.nlnjnMi 
in 'PeliiL'ii : “'Phis committee* rc'cnmnninN to the All-Imlia (’oiiirns,; 

(’ommittiv thab in case tin* A. 1. (\ (\ should icjei l this commitlce’s rccomnicinla- 
tif»n to call ujM'n levi''lati\e memU-rs to kM']> their scats \acant, and eaniy on a;j:it'i- 

tion in the country, it b(* p'solccd that tin* h*ei*dati\(' mcmhcis slndl n'snrt to e*om- 

])h'tc co-opcralion with (io\einirn*ut and accept MmislMships and sncli other oflicis.” 

lb' next a^’i'ccd to ad<l Mr. I). Narayanaiaju’s annudnnni at, thcc'nd of lus ; \i/. 
‘‘ami that it hi' resohed tlint they shall lesiLOi tln-ir si'ats in tin* Icyislatnrcs ninl 
may aj!;ain stand for u-di'ction to ])nt this new ])nnrramnn’ into operation.” 

Mr. P. Satj anai.i>ana raised a )»oint of order that the A. I. (’. (h was not 

comiH'fi'jiU to apamsi tin.* spirit of the / e’ln'ral (’oncress resolniion of (dauliali and 
that the pfcscnt n.solntion he nihil out of onler. Mr. V. L. K'l.stri and Mr. A. 
Kah'swara Kao fnrlln r sjioke on the point of order that tins resolution was af^ainst 
the ]»oliey (»f s('lf-reliain*e as adoptcil at (lanhati. 

Mr. U. Iiakshminarayana who aetcil as TVi'sident li'iniiorarily to decide this matter 
held that since* a new situation had ariM’ii this lesolntion conic) he disenssed. 

Mr. 1). Narajaua Kajn seeondc’d the resolution. He said that the prc'sent lej[!:is- 
lative mcmhcTS pne* a ])l(dp;(' to follow ohstnietion policy in the (Vuineil and that 
therefore they could not ofler co-oiicralioii to (lovcrnmcnt. Ho it would be propir 
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to cmII ii])on ihom (o n‘si;',n th«‘'r wjitii Jin<! ivnlrr n wrw I'liMlfio of <*o-opor»< ion 
u’liicti would iOMoiini 1o I1 j<* r‘ns'*nt rc^rmnsivo r*o-oj)(‘rjilion tlv'y nnjild sljuid 

for r'‘-(‘l<cfioFi lo ^^orlc out Ihis hod of ro-opnrtioii. 

'Do' rifHidoni jFoiiifod oiil tb;il bis nsolotion (•\p^*^^(•d ibo imrondilioinl ro- 
oin'r;i<ion lull not nny kirol of ro-oprrjilion. r*(‘rjms(' thfv inn'll oIiIvt Ijmvo m 

Mitr proLrratnmo oj if tbcy m(mv (<»o b Iptr'-s niol inipo<*'nt to rniTv it ont tboy mn^t 
losporol lo Lord I’»irk«*nbf id >\bo \\;in( d tlifoi lo M(»rk the rofonos nnd triv«‘ ovory 
co-op'rolion to (lovornriionl. Th«v niii'-t b;i\(* n irMibilion whirb Ibov roidd nrt 
npt)n. lb' Mils nnablc to imd'Tst.uid llu' eMsIiir^ kind of tbin,i::s Mitboiit brino- atilo 
to ! 0 ‘t np Ibcir rrsolntions. 

d’lion* wis ii Icivlhv (li'^fMi-'^ion for tbriM' liours on this rosolntion. 

1 V-i ddiakf a K, Vnikatn^Mriyx a nlio v.as rrrpw^lf‘d to speak, said that tbi'H' was 
nothin'^ at prc’siail for despnr and de^p/onbaiev. Th‘*v efj-oix'ratefl ^^ijh the ({overn- 
mi'ot for o\(r thirty yeat ; and tbrn ib< \ A\ent np a sie]) foruanl in IJespondve Co- 
o|>ei,ihoa nbieh \\as broii'dit iif bv liok 'I'dak. They ^^enl no stdl fnrthrr and 
oni!:aL^ed tln‘niselv(‘s in non-\iolent ti':b» v.itb the (Jovenunent C^l-o]>era(ion nonid 
eome only after they lost llii* anduimn for ind< ))endenee. All their past strnirt.df'S 
and saeriffei's uon!«l Ik’ in vain 'riieir Inputs jniisf be sound. 'Fliey sliould not be 
disbearteiH'd. H(' sneLC'sled that the le^oliil’on rni'Jil be nillnlrawn. 

I>r. r». Snbr.ibm mi.ini did not nani to n ika- any .‘'jx'f'eb, but said that he ^^as 
III e'piie aureennait witli the I ) dib ikla. 

t’i!l'‘d upon b\ flv' Pr.''id'ait Mr fJ. SilaiMnii Sisfii of (Jnnhir sai<l that tb» ir 
< ^*lln^lI-eM<ly was lln* eaiiM' of tin-, d pair and tlepre ' mom and that In* mm*' always 
a^ tlie Tie pnsal of the eonniry. 

Mr. I’rakaMMi withdrew lo-’ i“>>bilion ^t.iliii" wliv he was ob]iL’'’d to linn, in 
t’nt nsolniion. Ifi* only wanted t<» t I’o* s»i.uLd)lforwaid course. 

7. Mi'\'in\ wtnr c ms’ \ 

Afr P. Sat N anal a\ am nnoed the follownm n ohition * “This ('nmmillfe 
ie,o|\es that the Ml-liidia t’oM'/O""' (*Muti)i(lM' ^haM make a donation of not b'.-, 
than IJn. 1t)l»K) to the t 'aiilone^ • t eoet lom nl a^' a nink of pioti-t aiMiiel the attion 
<»f the t iovia nni'ait of India < dmlit'd to ohslniet {'hinee 1 mh] < iidem’'’ and aho 
i< oI\es that all \ ill I'le, taluk and dc'M'et (’oimn s (’onimittu^ shall s]iow tluii 
'ompatlix tow aids ilu' ('hi!m>.e. 

\fl''i the n'^ohition re» oiiim* iidine linainaal Mippoil !•> t he I 'aiilone'a' (JoMimnent 
W.is pM'-'sed the pioeeidmris of the ni<<lMt:' t»i niinaled. 

/.‘ A J 1 // M r V i> i: y uih Amu, r.rj 7 

I{t..MiiriioN ON W<‘j:ki\«. (\ -nti n m' ( ’o\ i i:ovi i:, ^ 

'I’Im PC' t nM<lmL> of till' \ndhia Pooim ial ('oiieies'. ('omiiiillei wa^ held on tie* 
Mill .him' at Kaialiiniuidi \ . I'oM) nn'iphei alti mini. Mr Piak i am pie-nlnl Mtu 
lone dn< iissioiis. the (\tminiloe adopt'd a o M»hiti(*ii. dnlaiiin: the AVoik ii;r 

r<niini.l le-e’^ i( solution, on i\I. alias ('oiineil t'oimie ^ Party's a* lion as nllia Mie.. ;nid 
nn]»iopir ami the instimPons asimoni^ltiit with (ianhali CoiisjH'-s UMilulion-^ 
and eominil lin;^ the ('onritssio fhepoli(\ ot n ' poMs|\ ism. The ( ’oinmiltee aPo pa.ssed 
;i le'oliition (oiicraluiatiiit: Afi. A\aii ami exhoiliiir .\mlliiasto lender help b*r sneei s . 
ofNa ’pni Sal\a'paha ami (hjnilim* JMr, Pailnsu Samhaimiili to NaL’pui to stml> the 
situation and repoil on the hi- 1 waN in whieh Andbiadisa can belj> the moM'imnf. 
Mr. Piakasain was nomni.ited .is the Pi»s|dent of the next ('onipesa. 

Mr. A. ( loMinlaelian nioMil a u.solnlion eni'j.'i.pidalinir I^lr. ANari and the 

\a*rpnr Sal\ayialiis and ri'iimsiimr llie Workinii Coinmittee to take slips tor 

slaitimr at a siK'eilinl pkiee in *• mll’.iadi sa hefoie a month Aims Aet SatyatTaba on 
l>nneiples of Abiinsa, as ei\il dnohidiinee is meessary for seenrina the ivlcif-e of 
Heiiyal detenus. Prior to this motion tb.e Presidmt siiLmisliHl to defer the eonsi- 
(leration of starting Anns Aet Satyaiiiaba till leeiipt of JMr. Vallabhai Ihitel’s repint 
and also Ixeaime it reipnied \eiy senoiis tJionjJit. Mr. (Joviiidaehan said that it was 
neei'ssary to disobey the .\ims .\et and tliat it lonld lie done in Andbiadiha moie 
Mieeessfnlly tlian by sembn}i: a bw im n lo Nappnr. lie laid stie.sK on non-\ioleme 
and slated tliat he liad ne.tbinf:: to do with e\]dosiViS and homlis and (hat he would 
not take nart in a movement ba\inj^ such objei't. 

Mr. Annapurniali stating his peismial study oJ the irovement ( ii the s] ot 
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niovod tlip followin^i: aiiK'iHlinnd whirli mjis iiffor (hnv hours’ discnshion actrptcd hy 
<h(‘ mo^(•rof tho nsolutii^u am! <*ariu'<l hy a lar^^o iiKijorify : 

( ‘oinriwl l(v (‘()n;:;i‘af iilatrs Mr Av,»ri on liis star(m;< 7\nn« Arl S»<\a;iralia 
Mith lIirobj('ct of socuriii” <h(' roloast* of Ik'n/i^ai ddoiius and on Ji).< 
a S‘'nf('nc(' of four j cars’ li^oions inii>risonnRMit. 

“d'his ( ’oinmitUr calls upon (he Andliras to contrihule (o the hucci'.s of (lie 
in()vetn<'n(, 

“I'his (\>.nnHl(ee tlcpnlcs Mr SamluimiHi (o (o NairiMir (o study and su‘;;^»*st 
sjiilahle y.i>s lor Andr.ide.>a snpp«ir(in” (h»* Na;::|)iir Satyanraha ” 

31r K. y. Iv. Swann Avan(«,Hl (laan (o pass (he original resohilion. 

Mr S.rnh.iinnrti n'pliid (o cerl.iin <*n(icisiiis and said lie uas in f.ivour of iSal>.i- 
,!;raliM. Mr. 1'. S:i‘ \anarayana opjjosed holli. 

Dr 1>. Subrainaii) am uanled dial leaders like ^^‘s,rs. Trakasam and Saiiihannirli 
in AAhinn ]H(*pIe htid ^ood ctnilidenee should conceiif rale (heir attention on eonstnie- 
ti\e work, ere.ile a [M^^ellnI almo^pheie, do jnopa'^aiula and in a short time launch 
Satya;;iaha. 

Mr D. X.iraAana Ihijii, opined dial Mahatma (landhi who knows ma-'-i 

cln)|n<tA Ik'IIj'i dian auA odicr should Ik' followed in slaitin^ S.ih> a,ii;r.dia. 

'I III' Ihcsidrnt at the close d lew alicntion to Air Avan's statement in die court, 
and to his ]>ohey and |»ro;^ramme o( ('.tahhshin^ homh faitoiies, m.inulaetiii in;; 
homhs and eaipAim; (hem non-\ loleiitlA llehail his own douhts about such an 
aehi'‘\('meii:. 'I'in'ie w.i-i no iise (if pasaiu; miwoi kahit' n solutions. Me said lie knew 
lh(' e \i..(('n< (' ol an entliUMaslie spirit in \ndhradesa and tlie readiness ol liii^dieds 
to di^oh'v laws ami that it would hi' hettei to |>a's the amendment of Mr .Vnnapui- 
niali which was earned. 

Opposition to Mr. Iam;a Ilaju's resolution ;;ivin;; Andhra Con;: ress opinion on the 
AAorkim; ( ^mimiliee','^ dei'mioii on iheduniiiet ol the iMadias Council Con;;iess patty 
iC'itid on a feelinieal point wlu'lher ihedieisum was iillia \nes. 

Ml. V. Sal A .inariA ana, I'A-editor, (he '■‘Chiltaianj;in”, laboured haid (o show’ 
(hat h\ Articles id and 'I of the Con;;i ess ciinst tint ion (he Workin;:: Committee was not 
Mihordniate to (he A. I. C. C. !!(' contented that the foimer liad .is mueli iMiwei aa 
dll' latter, both heiiiL’^ ('(jiiali'y suIjoi dinati' to the (ton;;iess «ind that tlieieloie the 
former A\ as wiihni its lights (<» (Apre-s ns opinion. Jle aipiied llnit the Woikim,; 
(’ommittee's lesolnlioii was not ullia m res since it had to cMcute al 'O the mandate 
ol die Cop'-nss and simi' the woid ‘.■^nhmit’ in the A. I. C. lesolution eouve^ed 
sendm;; its opinion and that it had to do so lOAinir to die uri;eney of tlie matter. 

All. I\. Naiieswaia iJao of Aladias opiiud that it would he hettei not to m\e this 
(’ommittee's opinion .as n liad hem alieady ;;i\en and as dnio would he no ellut 
hy ^ivinu n now. 

^ Air. .sandjarnui f I iiitei pien il the article^ of eimstitntion to show that (he W'oikin;; 
Coiiiinitlee i-. siihoidin.Je and lesponsihle to the A. I, (k C. in all matters, that in the 
pariieukar imtami' (he laKei ‘'a\e speeilie terms of iifeiiine to the Woikin;; Coinmittie 
only to lake an ivpianation fiom the Madi.is pait;^ while iiseiMii;!: to it'clt the 
ileeision and (hat tlieiefoie tin’ AVoikin;; (’ommittn* went he\ond its terms of 
ufi'iTeine and that therfoie its risolulion AAas iihia vires. 

'Jlie I’ll sidiail, Mr. I’rakasam, opined that die Woikiii/:; Commidie eoinniitted ti 
;;r('at mistake in promninein;; a opinion ami said lliaf they should understand that, 
all the fuss of dmeiissioii on that e.ime about not on aeeormf of tlie iillia \iies 
ipitstion or olln r simple tlnnes Imt l*ase<| on lii;:her dnn;rs of the attainment ot 
(swataj ami the welfare of thi’ country. I’hey should ntlier submit tliemsehes to 
the Itriti^Ji (htMinrnent neeiMiip A\hatiMT it AAould he pleasiil (o {^i.oit oi should 
take a manly and self-iesj )('<*( in;; stand to sivure their own efforts, If would he 
])roper, foliowiii:;: the e.xamples of Ihiinia and l’];:)pt, to do {U'opaj^^aiida iii die 
eoiiiitry not to |:;ive evidi nee iM’foie the eomin;:: l^taliitoiy Commisuon. 

The nir'etin;; then feiniinatci!. 
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A l)Otly of Ukj Ttiinil Nn<lu Pro\ iix iiil Coni^rfss ( 'ominill*'** was 

ln*l(l on April 10 in 11 k* allonirwni in tin* M.ihajaiia Salilri Hall, Al.uli.u ^^I^ll Mr. 
Srinivasa Iy<‘njj:;ar. the J*n‘si<li*nl, in I ha chair. Tin ‘i-i' wasalar^a j.'ath(‘i in}^ ol inanihars] 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyan<.r:ir at lha oulst^f a\plaiius.l lh(‘ luvissily ot lakina ^!raat 
<‘ltorts ta niiika lha aoininj? M. a Iras ( '-inii^ras-, a p:raat siiaaa ,s. This no 

task. Wh(Mi th(‘ Iasi ( 'nnf.',rass ^\a^ liaKl in MaOr.ii in llHM, lha A\hola Pu '^Ml<>i)ry 
formed inliMinf ( V*n;* proviin-a. llnl now it h.id haan diMrli-il into I'amil X^d'i, Andhia, 
Karnalak and Kaiala. Tha aoniinj; (’oia'‘r«*s» \va^ lo ht* InM m rainil .\adii niid In* 
hop<sl dial lha olhar ( 'on triads ( ^oniinilhss al ^o \\<»nl<l ( o-opn .ip* with lliaTaind 

Nadu in iPi i‘iroils lo in ika lha < 'onj!,i.*s^ a snaoa-, , It was not an i.i-'N ia-.k to 

fiolil lha ( '^»ni/ia->.-. now-a-di\~> A naw ail> a^ it waia Jiad to ha hiidl jor Hia 

aaaoniniod ilion of dalai^ata.'. ami all 't.initiiy t.n ititu*-! had to ha adoidtd. iJt> ^vas 

<d Opinion that at lai^t two lakhs of inp*a, would ha iiatt ox. 'J'lnrihn a, lha 

(’oniinillaa inml t ik<* i-ra.it jiaiiis to <*ollaH lha anionnl 11a appi-ilad to lha in h, 

aiw«*Il as tha innhlia ala-^ pisipla of tha pia'^idamy to In Ip lha ( 'on^n l')n* 

np‘ikar also h<*lia\ad tiiat tha M.idra^' t’oiiaia'^*. woiihl h* a nunjiia I'on*. ia*^s 11.) had 
haan and was takin;' an-at afloil'> to hiniv down lha fii-ioii (»t ail pohin*al po-tn*. 
within I ha I 'onaTi-t'^ ami al-s* to hiin^ ahoii' liimhi-.MiKliin iiniiN ami d (hnl willin;* 
tin* aoinin;i: ( 'on;jrn'-iS niiL'hl ha a lannita*! ('oia.'rt'". Ih* thaiafora iiopad that tha 
<ili/ans ot .Madras w<Mdd do all in than* powai to m ika tin* C'on>:ia., a 'in*aa,, 
d'hoy aonid not avotsl an> ijiad ainoiinl lioui I ha tlala-Mi ion faa lioin tin* d**l»*L‘atas, 
It h.iMiii; ha.*n li\a<l as ll- I. Ilam'a lha .inioiint mils* h* Mihs« rih.‘»l h\ inJi mail. 

Aimiii as an adjnnal lo tin* ('onvras^. thay inn .t also hold an imhislri.il i‘\hihition, 

'rills would in\»»l\a «..mn* t‘\panditura and ha thap-loia mada a hnaiit aj»pr*d to tin* 
p'lhlia to help lha (’oiiiira^s with mail and mona\ . 

( ’oiiHiiniiiL'. Ml. Siinn.i^a I_\an<>:ar said Ihn aaaoiilna’ to the ('oneia*' inlas tha 
fiaaaptioll ( 'oillllllt In* of lha I'oil^Mss mil >t ha tol inad s| v mondi-' Inioia I ha ( 'oia* l as', 
M'-ision. Tliis nn'atiii” wa> aonxaiiad onl\ lor lha puiposa o( liking si,*n. to loi m 
tin* Itaiaption t'oinmiltaa. Ha ln»pa«l lhat all lha .m*mhai s ot lha lamil Nadu 
lh.ivim*ial < 'oinmitti*.* *iml a Ian a iiuniliai ot olh *r inilnaniiil 111*11 ol tin* pio\nna 
wonitl aiiiol thanisaUas as inamlwi'^. Ha .il o hop .,1 dnit tha didiiat and taltdv 
t'oiiLoas-, sihhis all o'.ar tin* pi.*-idam*jr would l> *4111 lln* w 01 k of aniollm.* niamhai , 
to tin* ia<'aplion «'omnndaa in iitht airin-'t and halora tin* t*nd of ,M,iy tha^ should 

liiNa a vai> I.UiCa niimh«r ot mamhais. Wall tln‘sa iainaik- 4 . In* laijna tatl tin* 

Saaiatar^ to plaae ilia aui-mla haf«»n* tin* niaatini'. 

llr.jsoi.i THINS 

Mr. A. liin^jaswami haiiiMr mo\ad tin* h>llo,\ int** it solid ion : — 

‘din* 'ramil N.nl rroMini.il 1 ’onait'ss < 'tdiiniillt'a harahs it‘-,ol\a, to tike stap*, to 

aonstiliite 111 aaat»nlaiiaa with Aitula XIH td tin* Conaras, aoii'-tiliitnni tin* liat*4*piion 

< ’.uniniltt*t* of the 4 Jml tiidi.m Nation.il Coiiara^*;. Kvt r> mainhar ol tha l‘iovim*ial 
<^>mnllil<*e shall ha a nn*mhar ot the Ke'*epln»n i’onimHti*a on paMuant ol a i iihsi*rij>- 
tioii <‘f at least Us. JX' 

He said lhat evaii persons not within any I’onirit'ss oiLmnisal ion miaht lu‘aom(* 
memhai.s of tin* Ui*e»*ption l 'omniitl<*e. OiiK thay niu-'t In* aho\t* IS \t‘ir^ ol a'.^* ami 
must sii*n tlieir aeaaptaiiae ol tin* (’oiii»rass ara.sl 

Mr. M. Iv. Aahjiiyii .said that a straiiiion^ propi^amla w(*rk must ha dona lin tha 
niofussil to enrol as in.iiiv niainhais as ptissihh*. d'ha n'solntum wa^ aeaajit(*tl. 

Anothar rt*solution iinriiia: tin* in*a,*s.sit\ of aarrMia^ ol an ]nlt‘nsi\v* 4\>nart*ss 
prapai>;and i in tha niofussil hy pant l^tm^ivs.s woikars was also 
passed. 

ddie follow Ilia rasolulioii was also passiM : 

‘ ddia d'amil Nad ( Jonarass 1 'omniittis* raalliniM il.s rasolul ion ]>:tss*l last yiar t.> 
laka aftorts to aaptiir.* all hiaal l)odn*s hy Colbies nuau.' 

d1i<‘ aa:end.i liaMin*, Invii liiiisln*d the nmetin^ tarniiiiatt'ti. 
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!t. lufiv hi' m-alKHl (luit when the ((*rm ol Mr. . 1 . M. S«*n ms imsidiMit ot 

Ilu‘ r». 1 *. (\ C. ('Npin'd jii IhH'induT last, h(‘ evpressHl Ins iiialiilify to hold llie 
olliee for ji further ti'rni and Mrs. Dis ^^:^s Ihen'iipon clc'eteil ; hut ‘di«* 

dis lined to aeeept it. Since tin n the question of a Pn suh nl Mas eaiisin'i a eieat 
ded of disrnssion, smer.il nu'mh. is >\ ho A\<‘ie apj>n.aelied to ju-eept the tidier 
d(‘rlimnu. Tlierefor<‘ a ni('t‘liii'4 of the IO\.'eiitive was Jirlil on tin* ‘J.trd .laniiaiN 
19 J< in with l*rof. .Iitendralal ltinri|et“ a\;is nnaiiiinoiisiy rletled I'ltsidrnt. 

Snhse<|uentlN , liowever, a i.^ipii ton was snlmuttetl hy :j| ineiniM'rs for dissoI\in<' 
th(‘ |ires!Mit R\eentivt‘ Couiiril ol lh<‘ II. I*. ( ' In jMiisn.-mee of this a retpiisil k m 
inr.'liiii; (tt tile II. 1* (' (\ was helil on I’u* loth l'\'lirnii\ at tin* ofliee ol 

the II’ni»al I*ro\ineivI (’onurtss ('tmnnitle'* in llowlta/.ir Stieet. Sj .litendra L.d 
llnnrjee, I'lesidenl ol the II. I*. (’ (’, pirsidetl. 

'rh«‘ siifiptirlers of th*' tv <|m' tonisis \,hirli nirJndri? Ihe ineinhers of the K.aimi 
^’l!l•.dla jitt‘'nded ni I it ee nunil>.'r >. Sj \»rm:d ('hindra (’handt r anil Sj 'I’nlsi 
( 'lianni (ioswnnn who .airixed Itotn I iriln in the tnortiin>> .and I >r. ,1. AI. I >a^ (inpli 
wild aiiiMtl lioni ll.nisal also all ndrti. 

Mr. d. M. Sin (liipta w n nol ‘•a'rn .at fii'l in llir pro(’('rdinj,’s hnl he 

tame in a hw inimih’’ alter it hid einmneiie, d Mi. S. (' Bom* t niie 

jiel III time and took hm ••■•il hy ttie s|t|e i»l Sj ' 1 ' ( '. (Jo -waini. 

Af the eoinmenet ineni ol th*' niHliiej Ihe Iht itlcnl inimi.iled Ih.al lie wi»nl»l VMsh 
to iinisii tlie ]naH eu!in<‘s hy p. M. and tlien Ion* letpie^tt'd Ihe ineinheis to h«l)» 

luni in lh(‘ 111 ittia*. 

'I'ht' Bn'siduil, n(*\t a^lo'il Sj II. S.ism il, Seeictai x of Ihe II. I'. (\ ( ’. tti lead 
tlie lellc'rs sent hy some ol tin* ineinlieM lioin on I ndr wlioiould not alteml Ihe 
meetiin: owrnu to niia\t»idahle < iiiaiinstane ‘s. 

fn eonipliaiK llie S-erelaiv nnl llie lellris sent l\ Sj \.a''endii \alli St n ol 
Khiiliiii /alia (\/n'',rt‘ss ( \(iiimilt<'«‘ and S) ,h»-M*n !i i With ('hikiax.nli ol tlie iini.ijpiii 
( 'on stress C'oiiuuittei'. wiitcis <»} the hlUa iiquetiil the iminlsas the 11. I*. 

(). (’. not to dissohe the present •sitiiliNr hod> imi to eixe them the opoilnnilN 
to woik. They did not want a diMsion m the lioiiM* .nid ai>pt‘ale<l to memherf. to 
nnit«* and stand shonldei to shoulder loi tin' best inteie-ts oj tlm eoiintiy. 

'I’lic Seeiitaiy ne'.l lead the noln'e ol the nqiiention nnetin]' si'iiid hy T 
nieinhen;. 

Sj Kuan Sankar lioy thereupon nio-.rcl lliefollov.ini' : — 

'•\Vhereas tlie re<*enf K\etmi\e t'oii i il ol tlii' II. I*. (,'. ( ). do no loiii.r<-r enjoy 
th(* eonrnlt'iiei' of Ihe J>. I’, (k ( '. hn hixii " elerlrd Sj II. .\. S'lf.mal who leis hriai 
work i n u aua 111 s< the ( !on glass loi some t, me pa -.I as tin- Seeielaiy, he il r(-.ol\t'd 
that the Kxeeiilive Couneli In* ilissoKed and ii livsli lAceiitive I'ouneil he eli eted 
HI its jdaee at the mei tnm. 

Sj. ll^pendra Nath llain'ijee seeomhd the n solution. 

At this jioint S| Ahilniakhy.i Sanya! moved lor an adjournment of tlie house h»i 
one miiiiih* as a jirole.sl against, tin* reqiiisitioiii'ts’ eondnel to (,dl (!us meeting w hu'li 
was in Ins opinion a mere waste ol money, lime and enep>y. 

^J'Ju* speaker said that llio Congress Juid not lome lo sneli a jiosihon lli.il a 
requisition meeting was ne<-( ‘'>;:ty' lo di->^olve the pr(‘sent K\i*eiil i\e Couiu il. It 
lin'i'C was a didi'ienee oJ o|nnion th*il eon.hl he amiealdy sellletl and iheie was 
no neeessity ot eallmg members jiom dilh rent jmrts ol tlu* provinee. 

Sj Nulini Nath ({hose seeondid the motion. 

Sj. Saileili Nath llisi next i.io\»‘d Ihe a<l]ouriimnit ‘sine die’ and adviseil 
the memhers to givi* opjiortiinit y to tin* present K\t‘<*iitiv(‘ lo work. 

Sj Kiran Sankar iloy opposed hoih the motions and haul that tliey waiitiHl to 
settle the matter andi’ahly hut tlmy wen* <'ompeil<-d to eall the iiKH'ting. 

Monlvi vMimnl 'Ali supported the adjoniiihK'iit motion and saal that In* did not 
understand why this nquisilion ineefin/^ was «all»d. Nobody wanted to do any 
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work but they all wanlod to oapturo the Ik P. C. (!. that was a mystery which Ik; 
was HO loiii;; tryinjjj to Kolvr but failcHl. 

]’roc(‘c(jii);i, the HjX'.ikcT said that it was nolhin^^ to cajdnre the Corporation, 
Ik 1\ i)A\ or the (buri<-il if Uiey di<l not unite and Ktand nhoidder to shoubl(T to 
work for th(* bf'st intfTe-;l of the c(umtry. To-day they ^\ould dissolve the pnsent 
KAceiitive body and form another an<r to-morrow that 10veeutiv(‘ body Mould be 
dissolved. If tfu; members of tli* Ik P. (\ w(‘n* en^ra'/ed in forniiii^^ and clis- 
solviiiji!; the FAoeulive body every day they M'ould hardly find time to serve their 
country. 

Sj rpendra Nath Ikim-rji'e conli'iidi'd that Mr. Hasmal in his ])residential address 
at Krishna^ar Mantl'd to dri\e away a certain spction of the uorkiTs from the 
Coiifrress M'hieh inrluded (‘v» n a m.in like Sj Suhhas Chandra Pou*. If Mr. Sasmal 
waiilisl to for;x<‘l the pa'^l , In* slionld imnn‘'li.illy vacate the S(‘at Mhi«‘h In* o(*euj)HHl 
as In* had su(*ee4*(h‘d in eomiiiir thei<* hy tin* hack deor. 

Mr. Sasm-d, to < nt the nialtcr ^hort, <*ate^orieall\ n*fut(<l tin* eharire and ajL'-aiu 
e\p](*s-,(*(l ins In'arl felt k^iiM if an> one had takc*n any pf*r'onal o/l'eiiee hy the 
ohserNation he had made. 

Dr. 15. C lh)\ enqiiiied a*' to \\lntln*r Mr S.i^-inal told him at ^lidnapore Mh(*n 
he refused tin* (’iiii'jn*ss nomination that In* Mould e\i>ON(‘ Sj. Siihhas and olh(*rs 
and tlial Ma*- m1i> In* did not ;ieei pf the Coir'-n s nomination 

'file I*ir',id(*id ruled it out (d oid'*i and Ml S.i'-mal *-'.nd In* Mould reply l;iter on. 
S«\er‘d voices were heard tlie.i ihi* the ^ nne thine eonld 1h* '^aid of Dr. lioy. 

\t tlii'^ >t.e;e, a> the |’i.'>.id.*'it Ma*^ eoimjf to lake \oles iij>on tin* mofion, Mr. 
r. C. <lo''\\.inu a''k' d him to ‘•t ind up :Mid r<*,nl tin* name. 

(Jiadly doinii ^o tin* I’n'sideiil aid: Put h(*f'»ie I l’o further, tliere is fan* matfc'r 
to Mhieh I slntiild like to di.iM \oui alleiitioii. 1 do not uish to jiiit tin* tfiini'' upon 
an^ p' lsoii.d ;'ionnd at all, hiit sme<* )ou have Miitt(*n to tin* pr<*‘s that vm do 
not hiln'Nc* in tin* hahitiial Usr of Khadd.tt I •'hall le,i\e it to '.oiir'^ell Mlnlln*r )(»u 
'"honid takf* aiiN p.irt in l!ie pi.» ••'odmus or n*»l. (Dm*" <d Vo. no) 

The l‘i(*sidf‘nt c’oin Iuil'*d diit he left the in.illei to Mr. ( lo" A.imi h scnv,e t f honour. 
It, hoMever. he \of«*d. I'e \\ mid Hot I ,ll m* .illN <)h)<<t:on. 

N'oies hi'iu'c t ik n l!n* l*i. ednit de( l.iied the .nliouiminnt motion lost HM jor 
.•idjoimimenl oi tin* Imu .* .iinl hf* aiaiiist. Mc-si . .<i>n (iiijla, S C. Pose. Akhil 
Dull, Valini Piiijaii >oke) 'f. C. ({f»-’\ami. X <’ ( liun(h*i. Dr P C. Po\ votuii^ 

a'.’.iiii’sl the motion Mlide Mc'^on P. K'. Pose and Mikiimar Paiijan Das vidin;^ for 
tin* motion. 

Peicne (he m.dn sn]»j.*i 1 m.is ait.iin tak. n up for iliseussioii, Sj SuresJi (di. 
Pli ittaeiiai \ a lov* on a point ol oi<l. r and ipiesinmed the lecalily of tin* reoiiisiiion, 

as in h's opinion the iiile- oi the P. I*. C. t\ did not ]>einiit it. Ih* •sanl tint in 

the lilies then* Mas piovisio-i jor i mo\al of an indmdmd im'inhei tiom the eommi- 
It *e. provision for disallih.it ion ol tin* Disiin*t ConuH'ss ('ommitlfrs hut uo such 
p]ovis|oii Mas made* iii the iiih's lor llie r<‘mo\al ol the I’Ae' Ulive in a hod\ , sp( eially 
nnnoal ol it lor liaviiii,^ (lecird Mr S.ismal as Seciftais. 

'Die Presnlciit inviliin: dismission. Mr ,1. M. Sf u ( hiiila su'd that in his ojiinion 
tin* parent body h.nl the nvlu to remove the I'Aceiilive. Jh* (|notf*d convention in 
h|s favour and addc'd that he kin‘M that had la* eonsfiitml to luvome tin* President, 
no oei .ision McMild have aiiscn. Pul he had «*omc there to fu’olt'st airainst the manner 
111 winch the CniiuiV'ss work was h«*inir ruined hy the Kxeeutivt*. Altc'i* fjuotin;^ 
his fh*i*ision on a simdai poiid on .lime Pk In* was uoiiu: to addr(*ss the meetuu; 

in*m‘rally when tlu ie was a hree/e h«'tM»*en the Pr(‘sidenl and Mr. Sen (liipta, tin* 

l’ii‘snh*nt askinii: him to eoidine liimsi‘11 to tin* point ot older. ISIr. Sen (Jujvta said 
that if he was not allowed to speak, he must sit down, 'flu* Pre.sident said that 
that was unfair to him. MI that he aski'd Mr. Sen (inpta was to eontlne hims *lf 
to tin* p(»inl oi oi(l<*r. Mr. S *i> (iiiplji then ivsiinn'vl Ills si*at. 

Mr. T. (?. (ioswami tliouiilit that since the recpiisitioii iiolieo bad been circuhitiHl, 
it was 111 ord<*r. 

Mr. N. C. Chunder rcmiinU'd (In* President of the All-1 iulia ('on^riss (VuuniiUce 
ii])on the point in tin* liubt lu*lMeen the X’o-eban«!.erH and Swaiajists in VS2X 

'fhe l‘r(sident : You m*ed not remind iiic of that. My memories are fpiito 
aeeiirate. 

Mr. S. C. Po.‘i(' r(*m:irk( (I (hat (ho ri^lit of appoiii(mcn( always earrit*cl wi(h it 
(he rielK of dismissal. 

A voice : (kiii you he dismis.scd from (ho Diiiversi(y Cons(itueney ? 
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Mr. liose siiid that in the ahsenec of any provision, tlu'y must, fall haek U})Oil 
convention. 

Jieplyin^^ 8j 8nrcsh Chainlra Bluitlaeharya poinltHl out the diirerenec in the 
ruling ;>;iv(‘n on other occasions to which reference had hmi mad(‘ and said that the 
mee4.inj» was not properly convened. 

The President said that the iH>int of order r.dsed hy Mr. Pdnittacharya was 
whether the executive as a body could be removed or not. lie remarked that 
the first i>oint was far Iroin b<‘in;» free from diliicully. Mr. liose had (h jX'uded 
uiK)« the inherent ri<<ht of the parent body ( in this ease the H. P. (1. (’. ) to discuss 
or reuu)V(* from otfiee any subordinab* ex(‘cutiv(‘ btxly which mi^^ht have been ap]K)int- 
ed by itself. Messrs Sen (iupta aiul C^hunder had relii^il upon ])n'cedents. He 

would deal with the latter point, first. The pieet'tlent. cit(‘d by Mr. Sen (Jni)ta was 

practically valueless ; it was a <le<*isioii ^iven by Mr. Sen (iupta himself and it was 
no more fandintj!: ui>on his succ<‘ssor. But the jinrinh'iit citid by Mr. Plinnd<*r was 
certainly more cou,ent and valid and tlie President hail mori‘ reason to n niembi'i* it 
than aiiyone else jiresent. In the matter was ivfern'd to tin* All-lndia Con- 

/[jrt'ss Committee which ap]iointed a sul)-committ(‘<‘ with M(»nlana Mal.omisl Ab us 
President and others. Mr. Banerpn- saul that iwi-n then* he contented that tlie 

B. 1*. C. C. had no jiower to dismiss llh‘ KxeiutiM' but the committet‘ decided lht‘ 
other way and up till now that w.is the only pri'cislent in point. 

But the (iikstion could not lx* de<*ided wholly l)\ ])n'C(‘den1s. What were tin* 
rides? They were not sii('nt ujxm the point. 'J'iie rnle.s jnovided and laid down 
a jiroi’Klnre lor removal ol induidual membeis but tln'j did not la\ ilown any 
pr<K*edure for the remo\al of tlie K\eenti\e. < hi tbi' eont rary. they ( xjnes^l} pioiided 
that the Executive were to hold <»tliee for a tnmx 'I'lii^ inles tlu'iefore sf'enied to 

jirovide hy implication that the Exeentiie could not be nnioveil wilinn tin* eonrs<‘ 
of the jear. 

Jnspiie of this, Mr. BaniTjt'e was ineline<l to think that tlu‘ paieiii bodv on;rht 
to have soim* control iwer the K\eeuti\e. But the (jiiesiion was, }iow was that 

control to be exereisinl ? lie thought tli.it the Ix-st w.iy to allow a wliole*«aIe 

convention to ^row n[» in tlieir midst, the <-on\enlion bun^ th:it the Eveenlivi* shimld 
resi^rn if any vote of no eoididenee was pass(«<l upon them. He theioloie sn^^tr«'ste<l 
that the rcqnisitionists thoidd alter then it^snlntam and nispad ot pii'-sin*.'^ lor tin* 
removal of the Executive slioidd simply p.i^s a \ole ot no eon(iilen(*e in them. He 

assured them that the Exeeiitiie woul^’l at once re‘«ii.in it such a n solin ion was pii'-'i'd, 

he for his own part eertaiiity would resijiu. 

The snjrj^esf ion was ueei'piid b\ Mr. K. S. Bo} on Ixhalf of tin* 

requisitionists. The nux'tin^ was then adjoin neil. 

I'he Committee met aj^niii on tlie next d.i\ the 11th FEBKrAU^ under the 
presidency of Sj. .liteiidra Lai Baiierjeix Altei th(‘ statenaail of 8j. B. X. Sasnial, 
Stvivtarv in which he expresseil rej^n t for eeit.nn line" in his sjM‘e(*li which he 
delivertxl at Krislina<roie was reail, ihtre wa.s a talk ot eonipronii‘'(‘ and a 
Committee was formed to eoine to a seillemeiit. 'I'he Piesidint ailioiiined llu* 
house for lialf an liour ami the ineiidxTs id the Settlement Coniniitfee ret mil to a 
riKun. After ahoiit d hours the J’lesident and tlu* members of tlie ( 'imnnittee 
returned to the main meeting and ainiouiieed tJiut thi* eoin|»ionn.se bad failed. 

Mr. S.\SMAL’s SrATKMKN'l’. 

7'he followinpj is the text of Mr. Sa^-nud's statement 

“Jn my statement piiblisjied }esterda,\ in the pajicrs, I promised that il 1 were 
convinced that in iny Krishnapir sjxixdi 1 had aeluallv ret i r red to th(‘ ])olitieal detenus 
and sutrerers and had also woniuUd their personal liM-lin'Ts, I would, as a fi;enlleman, 
make anp^i ids and express re^rret most sineereh. Now’, from the disi nssion tliat 
1 had last nij^ht with siw’cral of rny friends, who are piditieal Mifliners, I am 
eonvinei'd that certain sinteiiees in niv spiixdi can be lionestly eonstiUKl in tliat 
way and so 1 not only ex]m*s.s soriow Imt also bej^ to aniiounee that I witlidraw 
unconditionally the whole paragraph of my sjxxxh relatnifr to Ti'rrorism or Anaiehist 
coinspiracy (pn 8 and 9 ) and tin* oilier olijix tioiiahle jxutioii thi'ieof in pa^es 211 

and 30 L e. all the senti'iiees hej^inninj*: from tlie words and endinj* with thi' words ” 

I trust, this will satisfy those who have Ix'en offendiil and wliose e()-g|X‘ralion in our 
stnijfp:le for political fraxJom I value so niueh.” 

TJic eompromi.se havirijr failed, the Pre.sideiit next called upon Hj Kiiaii Fankar 
Roy to move his resolution which ran as follows : — 
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“Whomia tho Execiitivo CoinrnilUY* of Iho B. T, C. C. liiiB appointed Mr. 
B. N. SaHinul as Secretary, ))e it resolved that the (A>niniitt(*c do no lon^(;r cnj(»y any 
contaleiice.” 

Sj. TIpeiidra Nath Baoerjee in course of his sjhtcIi sanl tliai after the statement 
of Sj. Sasinal, there <*oiild lutt l)e any diilerencc' helween tlH‘Jns(^l\es and Sj. Sasmal. 
The HjKJiker hoped that jn fntun' Sj. Sasmal would lielp them in doiiif^ the work 
of the B. 1*. (5. harmoniously, 'i'liey nnist jor«;et tlieir ]>ast now and work with 
^;<M»d feeling for tlu* jiisi interest of the cininlry. In conclusion he said that 
the present nuMuhers of lln* K\<ciiti\e Oonncil would \acate their seats and new 
memlM‘r.s would he ehvled ni llu'ir place to t'uah* the Ik 1*. (t. (’. alouf^ tho nj^Iit 
oath. Sj. Amareiidra Nath ( hatteijee expn ‘"•ed the same ojauion. In eonclusion he 
Iioped lliat the reipnsit iomsts would withdiaw tlu‘ir resolution after the statement of 
Sj. Sasmal. 

Mr. Wain'll Ilossani said tlial he waiitiil to make a few oh^orvations m ri'^ard 
to the suL.eestion of a (*omprmni*>e. Jle was flad t(» tiiid lliat a e(‘mj»romise had 
already heeii dleeled. Jle was sorrj to sa> that Ik* lieaid some rumour that the ixist 
of l>e]uity Ma\or and ('ha t I‘AeeiHi\c Otiicer had Inin offered to him. That re^rt. 
IukI no foundalioM at all. Such petty indmi ne nt ha<l no attrai Uoii for him. The 
only <*a1l was to sene tlu* eoiintrj lhioii;^h tin* ('onere^'S whieii yran the only national 
nstitiition. 

Tlie President tlu n ailjoiiined tlu* iiKHtin^ for half an hour to arriye at a eoinpro- 
misc it po*'Ssit)h‘ and llir memhen eketid loi ila ]>ui po"!’ ai u iidni}-dy ri tin d to a room. 

.\lfer thi(*f holin' dihate the numhns letuimil to tie* main im*t line: and the l^rtsi- 
dent unnoiineMl that the ( ’ommitti c could not (oim* to a ronipiomise. 

Some ol the memhers asked llie I'lc’^Kkiit to ;ri\e tlii'ni the il< tails of the debate 
re^.ndin;: tlu* eompiomix-. 

Mr. S. .\. llalilci rmiuind wheil»r tlie di‘'pu!(‘ was omt one or two men or over 
the W hole 1mi<S of the pK^elit !><•< iitiye 

'1 he Pie‘'u1«nt then w.uiteil to ]>u( tin* nn 'lion to voli*. 

Bdoie tlu* n>oluii(*ii ^^a•' put to Nott Mi. Knaii S.tnkar Boy (juesiioncil the 
yalnhiy of .some of tla- meml>ei^ \otini;. 

rpemlia Nath Bam !]<*<■ s.ial that he la.d a Loeat hope that they would he 
he aide to come to a stltlimeiit and that he hit dt^.ipiioiiiti d. Hi* uuphasised that 
tlie Benpd l*a<*t y\as nrii.itiyed by tlie lesohumn id the rnity CouhTtnei* siibse- 
qiieutly adojdnl by the Woi knu^ ( 'onimiiti e ot lla* Coimn^s. As re;rards tin* 
<'le»*tiou of fiesii ofiu e braien, tiny pn-po^id tlu* naim " <d Sj. Akliil Chandia Dutta 
and >j. Niiiiial Ch.imlra ('hander and >j, .iiiindra Ball Baiierjn* a^ieed to 
dial. \s neaids the S-i ietury tluy wantul to elect siieh a man wlio y\uiikl he 
welcomed hy all. 

Siijnkta I imil.i l)<\i s.nd ijial they irinl their h< "f not to chancre tlie Secretary 
ami the l’n*sidcnt. .\ftiT snriu* di ^ m-.iiui to iiirdsc a lair eomjtroiiiiM' tluy ]Moj»osed 
the name of S). Nirmal ( lumdra ( handei a-^ the Brevidmt and H- !*• N. Sasinal as 
the S»*r*ietary. I'hat piopo«..d was not a.eeeptid .iiid tiierelore the eompromise was not 
arrived at. 

lla/i Abilnl B:ok 1 Kh.iii said that tluy dul not like to sj)oil tht* eompromise. 
Lit the l']\eenti\e he le-dietid ami they would put tl'cti ^rieyam*is Ufore them. 
If their ^rie\anees weie not UHliessed. they would retin* in a Ixxly. 

After some furl her diseinsioii on the <|rl)afe whidi took place regardinjr the 
reompiomise. tlu* Biesideiit put tlu* “No nudidi'nec" nsohition to the vote yyhieh 
y\as earned hy a naiiow inarpon of 1 yotes. 'Phe Bn "•uk iit and Sj. Balil 31ohan l>as 
then tendered tJieir n*si^nations in writing. Tlu* imdin^^ then ternmialnl. 

Dispute bet'ween Rival Factions 

Th(* p(ditu*al atiiiosplK'i’(‘ in tin* Ik Ik (\ (\ however took a pt'enliar 
tnni following ii|ioii tlie decision of tlu* Sirretarj', Mr. 13. N.’ SaMiial 
to postpoiu* tlu* Ik 1*. (k ( k ineetinjj: fixed for March Ik ^Ir. J. M. Sen 
Gnpta and a nnniher of other pnyniinent k\>njj:ressnu*n is.siu'd a statem(*nt 
pointinj^ out that Mr. Sasmal had no junver to ])Oj^tpon(' tho m(M*ting 
which would thus lx* held on tho ai>pointod day. This again was n*gardod 
by soiiu* as unoonstitutional and 'vshilo this was tho position, eortain 
prouiiiient mornbors of tlio Karmi Sangha and ISwaiiijya Party oiitorod tlie 



GO BlCXdAL OOXfUlESS ClOMMriTKE 

J3. P. C. C. office oil tli(* 1st March to tak(* po 4S(‘ssioii of it. IVnMuhcrs of tlic 
opposite ])ar(y also (Miten'd the ])re]nis(*s aii<l after souk* of tin* Ivaniiis who 
were* inside the olfici* room liad h*ft the ])]aee, it was ri'porti'd tiiat tin* 
main entranei* was closed to ])rev(‘iit further inrush of pc'oph*. 7 \ceordiu<^ 
to a stat('ment issu(*d over Hu* siucuatun's of Air. J. M. Sen (liipta, 
Air. T. (\ Goswauii, Dr. 15. C. Ttoy, Air. S. i\ Hosi* and others, souk* ol 
the meinliers of tin* H. P. (\ i\ who had jjjone to IIk* (^mj^ress oiliee in 
the evi'niuL^ were* eoiitined thi'n* hy tlu* jj.itc* lK*iii^ l(K*k(‘d and men 
armed with lalhis ])rev<*ntinu: furtlier ('ij!;n*^.>. ITp to a late* hour souk* of 
these Avere still eon(in(*d, AN'hih* otlK*!*^ Aven* beinix n'fused admission. It 
was allejred that fori^ed t(‘l(‘<.p*ams had be(‘n s(‘nt to dilfereiit parts ot 
B('n<i;al askinj^ fo!hiAV(‘is of Air. S ‘u ({ajili n )< to attend the m(‘(‘tin'i: ; 
allegations of r(*inovin(r (^>ll^i:re-s pi*.>p'rty .and important p.ij^'r^ Irom 
the oiliee AV(*r(* also mad(‘ ajj.am^t promin ‘ut lollowi'is of AIe''-'rs. Sa^mal 
and J. L. PaniK-rji. 

Next daA', tin* ‘2nd Alareli P.t'dT, fe<‘linj: av:i-> ninninii; hii::h in 
conscqiK'iiee of tin* ab-oa' ineident'.. "flic oHi'a* of tin* I>. P. (\ AVas 
k('i)t und(‘r lock and k(‘y in tlu* inorninir* M ‘inbt'rs of tin* ( Ijipo-ilion 
liarty lii'ld a uK'f'tim!,’ at the houx* of Mi*. .Nirni.d ('hiindra (dmiKha' in 
the eveninix. About lot) UK'inber.s aach* prc'^cnl. A new fAeeuli\a* av.is 
ap()oint(*d Avalh Mr. Aldiil Plnndra Diitta Prcsiihait, Siv'emati S.iral.i 
I)(*vi and AIi*. Lalitmolian D.as as Viec-l*r(->i<I 'nt-, Mr. el. M. Da^Gupti 
as Sf'crelary and Dr. H. (\ Itoy as "JVeasur- r. 

W hile th<*-.(* thini;^ Aveia* ^ioini; on a toli'Lcram aam" r(‘e‘'iveil in the 
morniu'j; from Air. Srinivasa lyeni^ar appi’aliir:: to all ('ombres, 
h'adi'rs and AVork(*rs for an hononr.ible seithaneut in tin* name (d 
tin* ('on^t^ri‘.^> and jiolitieal prixmers detained in jail*^. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Statement 

Aeconfiii'^: to tin* stateiiK'iif late at iiiulii on lii' .iid M ndi liv Air. .1. M. 

S*n CJiipla, lli'‘ rneeliM<4 >a:is lield in pJirsu.ince ot a noinc i "'i vl hv M*. f» N’. 
Sasrnal on t lie loth lA'innan. A latu,* niiin'M*i of nnanh'Ao! die I’. iiLial I'lovineial 
(’oii';tcss (toininillee ^\enl lo it-> <»!lie'‘ in f»o\\lia/,ir Slrei*! al (lie appointeil lionr. 
As, jlo^ve^el, lluy foiiinl lln* neim •’••Ue <slinl a.^ain*-! lliein and )>olled and liaiied 
and in sjJile of IIhmi* Availinu; till an lioai I Uei (Ik* llinn.ins lefiis'vl lli.an adinillan'e. 
they came a^^ay in a body and lH‘ld a mertiie’ m ?vl**. ( Imndei's nsidtia-e. ( )l (lie 
total nuinher prex'iil, tom li tl tin* nneOnt; a'^ th*’\ eon^uli'red lliat il Ma*^ lllleon^■tl- 
tutioii.il. Mr. Sen (in|>t.i pointed out m reply to a <|lle^lll>n lliai Mr. I'^iii.il.s 
notiee ])oslpo.iin^ tie* iiu'f'liii'^ A\as not \alid and the hM*'OMS piven hy liini hn* 
]>ost.poneinent >veie ineorieet and uutUt fulr. It A\.ie a ie\o!l apaui-l the Ik I*. ('. 

One of the meinlxas ])iesriil einpiiied if <‘\t‘iA one there wa- a ini‘inl»er of lln* 
Jk P. (\ (’. \ske(l liy tlu' Chainn.Mi if tliey fi-.ie. all of lliein, leidn'd in the 
aflinnalive, none lieinp ehalh‘im<‘<l. 'i’lie niotioii for adjouimnenf liaMiip heeii 
declared lost, the inei'lin;]: resolved that in mow of the \ole of im eoritideiiee in the 
present Executive the s-mIs of meiiiheiN <»f the (’onneil ineliidin;.!: odiee-lM arcA niipht 
he declared varan! and flnit .'ill acts c\e(*|>| routine Mork done hy the (’oiineil xina* 
Fehniary'll niV;ht he declared invalid. Dr. Das (inpla, tin* iieA^dy elei'ted Sr'<*retary, 
Avas anthoris»‘d to take .steps lor fla* pin po>«‘ of ohlaininp; ponsessioii of all K'conh, 
letters, repisteis and propel (les of fhe fl. p. (\ (*. fioiii Ihe oiitpoiiie; ofliee-lH'arers. 
The otfiec of the Ik P. (\ (.k anus temporal il) hu-ated in a riMun in (kjllepe Htnet. 
Market. 

Mr. Sen (Inpta rea<l at tin* ineetiiij: a comm n ideal ion from Mr. ,1. E. Ikuierjee 
proposing an aihitiation lioard Avith Mr. Srinivasa lyenpar as Pr(*si«lent. to settle 
the differences in tin; (’onpress ranks, hut Ihe sense of the im'etiiip; A\as that Ihe 
opeiiinp; of the /j^ate of the (^onp^ress olfiec aajIIi free iii.pri'.ss and epri'ss avjw a 
condition precedent to iiny talk of compronii.se. 
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Mr. B. N. Sastnal’s Statement 

n ^ *'•*•*> issinfl fi Ht:if<‘ni(‘ni rxpljiininjc wliy Ihc pxto of the 

It. I . ( -. OfHce w;»s k<‘]»t closed oii lh(‘ 2 ji(I March. Oncjof th(‘ rca'soiis iicc(U‘(liii;^ to 
the Hlateruent w.as that some jkooplc \\(Te ilelentiined to lake foieihle ]K>ssesMoii of 
IM(‘ As a refill of this, the K\eeiifive (Vmiieil dccaled that propeilies of 

ii'e i>. 1. should h(; nMnovi'd to Ins hrais(* for saf(“ custodv. Tdost of them 

''t'O*. ju fa<*t, n'ruoved hy him hut the paid oflii'iT of the Ih 1*! < ’, i). ri'fiisc'd to 
iiaud over to his nun the t>pc-nritei heloui/iii!;; to the ('ornmittiH* deelarinf( that he 
iioi pjirt, It inasmue!i as la* x\.is iu ehar}.!:e of it on behalf of the; 

* aarajya rarly. ]Mr. Sasmal, lio\s«‘\(r, took sl<ps to remove the machine althou^i 
lie Jiad to si<,»u a formal nccij>t h»r the arti<*lc>> he liad taken iKi^^cs^ion of. On 
t!a‘ moruiriii; of 1st March wla ii la* ncnl to tla* oHicc, la* was inform<*d that the otlici* 
loom had l)c('ii liioken ojm*u and o(t*u|»a*d hv a number of men who ncrc r(>si(hiits of 
( afculta, }<fKtu aft(‘r, la* v.a*> infoinad tha* tin* telephonic connection had b(*en 
cut ofl and as a mailer of inluo* safcl\, the eate ^^as lock(*d up in the cvcmni^ 
n hen <*ritani siranjL''cis wnc nolued (ii1«ini<: the o|iic<> ami refusing to vacate when 
(a manded. liesalcs, althoinjli Mi. .1. M. S 'o ^Jiipta ami otla'is lead aniamnet'd that 
they Would hold llair nactniir to-dav at tla* I*». 1’. (’. ( lHa'c*, they dal not send 

Iiim any infoi mat ion oflli i dly in sjate ot his liavim: po‘'tponed tlu* imrtimj; 
|‘iv\aaejy. ^ j i i 

Mr. ,1. M. ^cn (inpla and s.\<'ial oilar t’oimn'ss leaders allcfjfc^l that toim* of 
tlmir nan wen* contined m ibe ( 'onen -s ( Mia e 1»_\ tla- mam cniiame* benm lockc'd, 
>«hia* otla'is wen* Ixin^i; lefnsrd adm'-'.inii. Mi. S‘*n (Jnpt.i aKo allc'j'cd that c»*rtam 
p'operta^ bcNiimmir to (la* ('ollL:lcs•^ im'lmlimr inipoiiant pajHis liaic been umo\id 
tiom tla* oMic(> o| the Pn.vtmial ('oic::.'-^ ('oniinill** *. 

Failure of Compromise Move 

Siib'.einKMit l\ , a ineeiiiio (d tin* Iwcenitiv <* ( ’oiiimittct* of the I*. P. 

( . xvas held (III the 1th Mav Id'JT. d'ln* Secretnr*. , Mr. lb N. Sasiiinh 
>v;is authorised to isvn(< the ledh*\\ iin;; tateiin-nt and re-ohuion : 

Mi. Sinuvass IseMiiiai. lh(-id<*nt, Indian V.iiional ( ’on!.'ie''S, eluiinL' be. si ly 
m C.dentla oioposcd befoie us the fi*bowmj tiims of (om)noim--e a*' pioe'MdiiiL' 
from tin* other pait\ to tb.e lM*n.!al (on^n-s di^imtc, m/.. ih that a inneial 
mcetlim i»f tin* r» 1*. (' ( '. should be* ((.MNe'iael oxi tile toiJit liana s e f ^ils'rs. r». 
N. S'lsmal and ,1. M. Sen (iu|it.i : (2l that at tlu^ mceliii^j: a lU'w lC\c(Utne I'ommi- 
Itee* will be appointed con m ’mio (M nambci-' taken fie>m both parlies as tar a 
pe) sibl<* ; (1) that hn» meinbeis ot oni i»ail\ \i/,., IM. Ih.it.ip (’liaiidra (inha lb»y 
h. \iialh Nath Mallie’k sl>onlel in no ea'C lie* im*lnd('d in the* m*w I']\.ce*ntivc 
(eminiiilec; (1) that the* olla c*beai. !>. "heudel lx* e'ntiicl\ i(e*riiitcel ftom tla* o]>|''eiie 
parly with the e'\e*i piion ol om* Viee- Tn •-ide'ni dii]i whah mielil lx* tillcel ii]> 1)\ Mr. 

N Sasinai eer .Mi. .1. I>. riauia‘ij«t' as our pait> mmbt iKealc, ( >) that e\en as 
le’uarel. the* alxiNe* conelit'etns the* eilhe'i j»ait\ e.eiuM lait iiM' ally a^'sniane**' that they 
sla inlet be* e-anicel out 

bi.i nui N< 1, rei I ni: t. e c. 

“I last* terms, spiciallx tla* feme el e'\clusion bx ii.inie* ami Axitlamt an\ rla^^m 
assisjiu*<l (if Mi'ssrs. I’lata)! ( 'b naba ( iiiba Ibi} ami Anaili Nath Midlick. wtie sue*li 
that lie) srlf-respe ciinji, hexlx of na'U e'enild p(.s>-il,l\ ae*<*e'elc to the* saim*. ( )ur re’|>reMM\t- 
atiNcs felt bouiiel ae’ioreluii’iN to rejM't tiam ami. all e*hane*e of aur('''ni(‘iit by se'ttle*- 
meiit be*imj: thus at an cml, we* ha\e* no alterualixe' hut te) elcinand that the ilisputt* 
he* n‘f(*rred tei the Kl(*etion hisputi* I’.nicl ot the A. I. (\ (t. Aee*e)rdinLcly tins moe’in^ 
of the I'Aceutive (V)mmitle*e* of the' 11 I*. (’, (\ ic.solws: (I) that a repn'Se*utiilion he 
^ent to the Fresielciit. A. I. i\ (\ <h*mamliu'' that tlie' r>en;ral C’oinLrn'ss (iomniiltee 
ilispuli* Im* referre*d tei tla* l’'l' e tie)u i)i->pute ram i with a xiew to diriele wliie h ot 
the twe> bAi'culive Cemimillees i.s the* IcLmlly ele<*led and eoiistituted Ixidy ; (2) that, 
this nuvtiuK herediy ne)mmat(*s Mr Uaje-udra Vrasad ( of ratna, llchar) te> act as 
their representative on the sai*! Panel.” 

Arbitration Board’s Award 

Accordingly, on (Ik* l(»th Junt' 1J127, tlic Arbitration l^oard ap- 
pointed !)y tlic All-India (\>np.r(’ss (\)ininittcc to settle the disputt's 
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j!»avo tlio foINnviii" award. The Board consisti'd of AL'ssrs. N. 

(^liuiider, A. iS\ Glios(‘ and Miihamniad Akraiii Khan as iiKMiibers. 

The* niHttrr of Uio dispulos rc^ardins^ the Exirutivo Goiincil and olIicr-lH-anTs 
of tho licMijiul Brovin<*ial (^onj^ress C’oinmiUir was ivtomnl to ii.; tor final disposal 

by tlv^ resolution of tlie All-India i’oiii»i:ri*ss Goininitloo made on the ITlli ot May 

1027. We have ht'ld several sittmj^s and have met. and evamiiu'd almost alMhe 
members of the di/lerent eonti'iidiim j^ronps A>ho took ]>rominent parts in the ti^ht 
e\ei‘]>t ISIr. B. N. vSasmal who did not ehoose to ap])ear ln*foi*e ns. We h.ive eare- 
fiilly diseiissiHl the points nhieh aroM* tor eon.sideration or to nhieh onr atti'iitioii 
was directed. Althonidi our reasons are thssimdar on several j^oints \\(' liave 

nrrivt'd at the same eoneln>ions. We theiefore do not ^impose, to jiiiive reasons lor 
onr decision. 

Onr iinanimons decision is that both the KKceiitive (\mneils shall eeas(* to e\ist 
and both the p:ronps ol otheers must eiMse to tuin*lion forthnilh and a mei*tini»: ol 
the IJ(Mi;;al ProMiicial (Vmtrriss GommittiMj shall be <*alled as eaily as po'-silde to 
elect a now Eveeutive ( ^)Uned. We do not think that we sliould leave it to eillier 
icroiip of otliee-ln'arers to call that meetine; as we are not piepaied to take the risk 
of aiiotlier nn|»ass(‘. 

We tluM'eioie propose to issue a notice calling a meeting:: on the L’dih of .lune 
J1IJ7 at I I*. M. at No. 11(1, (lowbazai Street to be pri'snlfd nvei b;^ Sj. I«ilil Moli.lll 
Das, failin/j: him Man hi Walu'd llos^ain. This ineeiinu: uill elect the new E\een- 
tive (’ounoil and take sneh measures as may be neeessar)^ to It'^alise tlie Jor(heomiii;C 
election of tli(‘ mt'mbi'rs of the lieii^al Proviina.il (’oiij^iess (’ommittee. 

We are aske<l by one of tin* moups ol disputants to toini an I'Aceiitive (’oiim-il 
atid to appoint o(h<*e-bearers. We are <*f opinion lliat we cannot possibly do so in 
as rnindi as tie* All-India Congress Committee wliost* di'li‘pileil powi'is w(‘ are 
exeiei^mtr liii\(* no jurisiheiion to sulistituti* nomination b\ tliemsehes for election 
bv the lleimal Broviiieial ('onjj^n'ss Committ«M‘. Whai we ]>roposc k> do i> tins. 
We are nK'iubi'is ot the Ik'u^al IhoMueial (’on^n*ss Committee and we vent me to 
think that it will be eoneednl that eaeh om* of us has Imm'Ii V(T> iiilimalely eoiine<-(e<l 
with till' Congress movianent in Benjral ilunii}^ the last scNen ;».eais. li, tlierelore, 
not in our eapaeity as Aihitiator.s bul as eomnales Avho alone hav<‘ had advanlat^e 
ot lia\m^ lieard piaetieally all llu' parli(*.s inlerestisl and ot IniMiit^ shifted tlie 
evidence oral or doenmenlary addn<*<‘d on eilla-r side* try to lit'lp tin' vast ImhI} of 
the niemlier.s ot the r>< ni;al ’ l*ro\ meial (Vm/iiess Cnmmlttn* aiIio have no pailisaii 
s})irit in the matter (boiii:li tlu'v ma> lie ranir<*d on out' side oi tlu‘ olhei b> inakin*; 
our recommendations to them as to the p<*rsoiis who, in onr opinion should be 
eleeled, onr aelu)n will in»t, w(' trust, be mi ^undirstood. We li.ive aee<ndin:j;ly drawn 
up a list and A\e pidpose (o Iiand it o\er in a select cover to tlie t'liaiiman ot tlie 
meeting ol iln* 2()lh of June l')27 .so that the iinMiibei's j)resent, aiay consider the 
list lieloie jnoeeedinp; lo el(‘<'tion. 

We (lesiie to m.ikt* it clear tliat in makina: that list we lia\e tiiul cinr Ix'st 
to .siccr eleai of onr j^ersoii.d like.s and dislikes ami we do hope that tin* fuel that 
i‘.\ee]>t 111 one in‘«lane<‘ the li-t represent our joint and unanimous o])iiii')n will be 
ueee/ited as a guarantee ot our j^ood Jaitli. 

As ji rt'.siilt of tbo jiliove :nvanl both the ( 'on;2i’t‘.ss ( \>iiiiiiitt(‘(‘s 
won* (li.sMdvod and a fro.sli olcolioii look plaoo on tho iMilli Juno tmder 
tho jiro.sidcncy of Mr. Jiulit Molian Das. Babn Akhil C'bandni Dutt and 
Dr. J. M. J)as Gupta, iiiombors of tho Boiij^al Council, W(‘ro (looted 
JV(‘.sid(‘nt and Scen'tary of tho Jk*n.i2al Provincial (hniycross ComniiUt'o 
rosp(*otivojy. A jk’w Kxooulivo (’oiinnitt(‘o wtis al.so oloofod. A lar^t* 
niinibor of Tuombors wore i)r(*sont iiioiudinf; Mr. J. M. Son Gupta 
Mayor, and delegates from tlic inofussil. 



Gandhi -Saklatvala Correspondence 

Mt Saklatvalas’s open letter 

The following is the text of th(* open l<*tt<‘r jiddrc .ss(‘(l l>y Mr. S. 
Siiklut Villa to Maliiitiiiii (jiindlii durinj^ his stay in liulia; - 

lK‘ar (’oinnide (l.uidlii; Wr are both errafu- <M»on^h to iwrmit (ach (jtlur to bo 
nido in ordor to frooly cxpnss onr^olf eorrcotly, instead of |^<*ltin^ lost in iirtifieiuldy 
of |>liras<-ol<ij.^y. 

I nalise tin* khaddar movement as it stands is not entirely your \irliie or vi(‘e, 
but }our ardent and enthiiMustie followers have lulded nmeh to nr snbstraeli**! 
from your intemied pioerammc. iIo\mer the woild must j^iiidc itself by 
praetieal results. 

Tin: (‘HViiicA Movi;Nfi:\T. 

iS'veral of your eutliusiasii(' nupportciN Iium* assisted me ^o'eatly liy eiitici^int:^ 
me oiu'idy in the pulilie pn'-s. rnlortuii.i(»*ly ni\ pie'*ent nomadie life with a very 
luiivy programme of w<»rk in every town I i^ro prevents me from earrvinu: mi iny 
eorresoondiMiei- or journali-tie woik. Ilowevei tlicM* stAerd eritiis haw' ellietiv»*ry 
replies! to each other and eueli one li is trusl to pO)\e a dillerent ease on your be- 
half. Yon mav n<»l lx* resjionsihli' tor ereatiiiii, this efuifusion. lint 1 eoiisidiT vui 
are in duty bound now tt) clear it. |ji*t iis iindeistaiul openly wli(‘ther the (.’harka 
movement IS or is not an attaek upon muelnnerN, upon ]>h>su‘.d seieiiets, upon 
material pro^^ress. If it is s<i, then it is a mo'^t ilamauinj; dlsseiMer to onr tonntry 

ami must he stoppinl. It i( is not so, then }our ardent followers uu^ilit not to lie 

allow ill to believe that it is so. 

WiiAT Is Am ? 

Is it nr is it not a tirote-t airaiiist arli-'in* devi'loimient on uii-io datt* lims. 
irri*sp«-«'iive of L''<‘'»j 4 r.iphieal <*r national eonsider.il ions as t<i their source ? What is 
art hut a fn‘e display of human taste, both iiistuu'tivi* as well as aeipiired ? One 
of jiiur erities niaiiir.niis that your iiiovenieiit was to ilnve awav west»*in faslmjtis, 
i‘te and when 1 dis<-overeil that th<‘ kha<ldur ju’iKinetion w.i-. iloiiiir notlnm; ot the 
kind, anollu'i entie hijuiies me as if I was suirirv'^linn that it sliouhl try sueh an 
iiiipossihlv* as w'i'll as Inmnfid proeislure. In vuwv ot this eonfiisioii. yon ooi^lil to 
^ive a i*lear lead that vcui woul»i like in every nioilcrn aitiele ol life 

in all forms of di*sij<ns eastiTii or western or mixei.1 to be inovlueiil in 

Khaddar. 

KiiAiuiAU— An Eaknino Powkii ? 

As to the eiommiie ari::ument that Khaihlar adds to the earniiiij: povviT of tin* 
aiijrieulturul workiT, I eonsiiler tliat to l>e a hvhle ease altoiri'llier. It is poiiili'il out 
to me by a newsjiaper eorri'-|H>iident that if 1 hud stx'ii tin* irreat o^eaii of khaddar 
ill India in 1021 ami 1022 and tlic treimMidous laithusiasni ot ]xH)ple at that time, 

1 would not have viMitnriHl u|hhi the eritieisms that I am now diiiim. That is 
perfeely true, hut this I’onelusiv'i'lv prov'es that my erilieism now is fiillv iiistilK*d, 
and that all that ocean of khadifar ami all that enthusiasm has dwintlleil if not 
disapiK'ariHl on their im*rit or demerit, lonji; Indore 1 eaiiie hero and oflt'ved iny 
oritieisin. It is tin* duty of every sincere piihlie man ni India to find out how and 
why this tremendous entliusia.sin was ereatevi, how ami why it dieil out and how' far 
the faults' or tlu* mistakes of jour followers have Invii rej-jiousihle for this state. 
The prt*H<*nt condition of all’airs demands a criticism and not eondomnaticm of 
critieihin. The, inethod.s adotitiKl by other count ries of orpuiisint? labour and pi^sautry 
and jifuidinj; and leading the workers in factories or farms to obtain their rij^hts have 
produceil far more benevolent and ellieient results in humim life tliaii the two 
aiinas-a-day eharka movement will ever do. I'he (Government schemes of eamils, 
sedentifie rnanurinjr, carrying' on a<?rieuItuTid work by machinery will add len times 
more to the tvonoinie prostxjrity of the peasantry than the Cliarka, but you have 
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alroady (loscrilxHl this (^ovornmoiit lo bo Siilanio. Lot us have a cloar itl(*a aa to 
vmir pop’ll ion in this matter. Ta a ])orson uddiio^ to tho oeonomic value of the ])Oor 
i>(‘:iKantry a friend or an enemy of llie ])oor ? T want, vou to ]>nt one qiieation to 
your own eonsoienoo, irn‘a])eoiivo of puhlio artieloa -had you come out in thia 
oountry after the iiionoral failure of your attempts to free Indiana in South Afrioa 
from politieal and civic slavery, and after the moss you mad(; with some younp; 
Indians in fjondon in drawiiu; them into some dirod. or indirect Bcrvico of war, 
would India have i>ivon you any importance, yould India have allowinl you to take 
this political Icadersliin, would India liave poured in lakhs of nnxM's in rcsiionse to 
your demands if vou nad said that >o'i w.inlel all this only for tho purfXHO of 
mhlina: As. 2 a day to th(‘ income of ban'ly three per o(*ut.* of Tinlian p(\asantry ? 
W(‘n‘ not all these irn'al ])ouers l iiil at your entiro disposal b(‘caus(! you made a 
(h'finite political ]iromis(‘ and allows‘d the ])(‘oplc at K'a.st to helicvi' that you liad some 
]»]an or method ^^lu'*h wouKl (|uiekly uithin a liinitiMl pm-iod of less than two years 
f'ivt* to India political fn‘edom Irom the 1‘ritish yoke V Vow whore do we stand 
Avilh H'uard lo th(‘ primarv object of the charka moviMuent and its ])osition today ? 
Art‘ vou shittine your limit of tuo Aiars tour veais <jr to t.\\(‘nly y(*ars or lo h\o 
Iiundied y'ais ? I)o yim sti'iee^ that a iim* oI \s. 2 income, say of th(‘ whole 
population, is a juocess which is ooiim to diivc llie Rrilisli out ol this country, or 
do you sue:e:(‘st that a still hiehm* lienie will lia\(‘ to be reachetl l)id you belie\e 
this (JovtTument lo be Slataiiic be.'MiiM* it broiiuht povertv upon the people, did you 
then belie\c that this po\eilv c<mld never be ciio^^l neforv' the Satanic (lova'rnment 
wa^ overthrown ? l>o a on mov believe lint aou can improve the economic <*on<!ilion 
ot the ]M'ople AMthoiit lemivine this SOauic ({overnmenl or without an\ reference I o 
]»<)lltics, or, have you sudd ailv eoau* to eoii 'lusion iba* the immediate povcit\ of 
tin' peo])l(' has touched \our h-'iit so much lliat \ou laiineh out into that problem 
ot llie and liaNc math' up your luiml to i::;non* tlu* prolilem of cxistine political 
sla\er\ ot tin* count i> ? 

Loonomic Viuri r oi' (hivuKV 

Jvcverlinn to IIk' <conomi<‘ Aalu<‘ of <lnik'», it is the admitteil cvpnicnce of tin* 
whole woihl that out of all haiidienlls m <-omp(‘lit ion avaunt machinery, Jiaiid- 
spiniiin^ is of the least economic value. Ii lud-wcaviuL!. cmbronlci’v, carpentry, sboc- 
m.\kiii<»: or makinii of any kind foot-wcir. «tc., have a miicli huJicr value.* |1 aou 
would look at tlu‘ tbrls' Indiisiml lloiiu* iii Karat hi or a still more sfih udid 

institiilioii of till' limdu Orphaiiaiie ai Siir.it, luimelx tlu' llardi'vram Vakil Hindu 
Oiphana^e, vou will realise lio»\ the t iruiiui powr of thi' heljdes^ jiovertv-stneki'ii 
y»(*()ple can he iinpio\ed liy Ke 1 lo It. 2 aibiA, I eh.iilv see that sueh eralls 
euunot he taken u]i on a I.ii'^ie '(al.* b> all Mllaeias. vvlareas liaiid-spinuiuji: can. 
Hill why do Aoii jicrscMie ui Iiaud- >,>iuuum with su|nasiiii.ius adherem-e. and why 
not introduce aloiiU'-ide of it otliei moii- poditaiile Iniidieratls for a few jm'Isous lii 
oaeli villa'i:<* if ocoiKuiue salvation is yoiir pi< ^ nl (»bjeel ? 

‘‘Ibmiiixc Ih ii.ii I’o !*ay Pai i/’ 

Vou are not teaehiuir the p.^iide to wear more clothes than hefon*. Aour own 
evamph* would rather lead them to vveai le .. At the same time you an' tcaeliimj 
more ]>(‘0])le to ]>rodue(* elollies, and liow e.iii you fail lo realise tliat aou aie lohbiu^^ 
Peter to i)a> Ihiul, and Avliile you are improAin^' the eeouomii* ctuidition ol some 
you are uoine’ jj -it the cNpeuse ot otheis. Sensilih* eeoiiomisis, socialists and d’ladc 
Piiion Oruaiiisers have, within a shoil perioil, im r-ased the economic earuiu;^ of 
Ihcir followers by iuok* tliaii a Hut p< r eeiii , tin a liesc lauidit their followers to 
us<' more food, mon* lurniliirc, more clothe; , tlu'A havi* thus crcatcvl irreat demand, 
whicli lias taken aAvay tlu* burden of man fiom the land, and havi' li'ft the land 
woiki'rs more iirosjieroiis tb:iii lx fore, ^'o^l arc afraid or unwilliinj: lo follow tlu* 
natural and sensible eonrse, wliieli js of eomse viry incouveiiieiit to few rich manu- 
facturers, inercliaiils and /amiiiders who aiow in-li by starvirifx millions of pi-ople. 
You are freely nveiviiu' A^ifts from these sellidi lich in orde r to carry on Avork 
in the opposite direction of increasing the cconoiiiie a aim' of workers in iiidiislrics or 
oil laud. Tb<‘ ]KiAcrty of Ihe* populaliem on lam! can <‘asily be rcuicdicel, instead 
of bcinf< jilajed alxuit* with, by braAcly fi^litiii^: the <auKcs which eliri'clly prixlucc 
such })overly such as, the uiinutiiral and unjimtil'aldc ripjits of the /amiindcrs over 
(lod-creali'd land and low Avap's of A^uicullural labourers. 

Thus I say that if you had not juit forwanl political edaims yon W'ould iicvcr 
have acquircel tlie jiuwir and ojijKirtunitics which you have, and if you had j*ur<*ly 
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Economic aims, you are standing against th(i economic interests of the masses and 
in favour of the interest of the classes by dclibcnUely non-co-operating with and 
indirectly olistructing the work of those who would bring about an ex-cconoinic 
regeneration of the people along lines that have proved successful m all x>art8 of 
the world. 


“entirely WRONfi THEORIES” 

You have raised the objection against Western methods of organising Labour on 
your mistaken notion that such a ]jrocess would introduce class war and that acute 
oppression of capitalists over labour does not exist in India. Jn both these theoiies 
YOU are entirely wrong. Those who organistsl labour had not created class war. 
Modern system ot jiroduetion, C’ommerce and Finance iiroduces class w'ar, 
the parties in which are the cajiitalists and the w'orkers. Those who organised labour 
are doing nothing but the gn‘at moral work of iH’ljnng and strengthening the 
weaker of the two }uirti('h in that <‘lass w'ur. Those who organise labour always do 
so deliberately with a view to abolishing elu'-s distinction l>y making capital the com- 
mon projicity of all, and liy making manual or mental labour the common duty of 
all. This alon«‘ will stop cla^s wai, and you who would not assist in organising 
labour, help in the eontimi.inet' of ela^s war which is going on every day in all 
industrial count nes of the woild, among which India lo-day oceiipie.s the fifth place 
and not an insiginlieant jilace. 

“Class War So Acute in India” 

The acuten(“^s wnth which da^s war operate^ ujion the wag(*-earners of India is 
nio'-e than in most of tlu' ad\ane»‘<I Euiojiean count nes where, thanks to the 
ovganisiTs of Laboin. si'Vt'ial ot t]i(‘ <rmlnes of elu''- war ar(‘ being rein()\ed. Just 
look at (lie palatial boii-'C'. of an\ nnll-ow n(*r>' of Uoniba\. Ahnndabad. Nagpur or 
Cali'Utt.i and look at tlic (li-eraednl ami diabolical ntie-room tenements of the poor 
workeis devoid of all tnnntuie, appointments oi arti-tif embelbshments. Siieii acute 
ditlerenee between dwelliMii (oiiditions of the rieii and ]>oor doc-s not t-\ist n. Great 
llntain. America or anv part «)f Faiiojie where labour is well organise I . It is 
imjustitialile (leieiier of tlie n<-h iiidnstriulists of India to d(‘seri)H‘ them in the w'orld 
as endowe<l with some ‘.peeinl virtues, when ail the t.K-ts f,t ]>oor ]>eople's life pro- 
claim loudly that th(‘s<' virtiu's an* not <*\istent. Tin* peisonal oli'^etiuioimness of the. 
poor workers towards their niastiTs, the utter hel]>le‘'sness before arlntaiw’ dismissals 
ami th(' ill-treatmenl a*' it a«‘tually exists m India e\erywhen‘is unthinkable in 
Europe or America, wiien' lab<mr is orgjiius^'d and >our defenci* of the Indian 
ma''ter class is an unpanlonahh* moekiry of the poor sullering working class. The 
wa} 111 which Zeiniiidai’s Khota^ and Mulgn/aiics claim h\ force the labour of 
thiMT tenants at eeitain si-asons for half an anna a day is a" diabolical disgrace to 
humanity and does not ('\isi ni countries where modern Agricultural trade unions 
are existing. Tliat is not all. The class war in India is literaily murdiToiis and more 
cruelly murderous heeatme it is infantuidal. Eest analyse* the figures of death. 
The death rate of the adults ami sjMvi.illy the infants ni large industrial towns 
is much more m excess of ifu- normally bad death rate of Intba. Now kindly 
follow’ me in still eloMT analysis of these figures olitanuni from inunieiiial health 
oflieer- of inianiile nioitalit,v of the well-to-do Parseis. Hindu and Mahommetlan 
families ni llomhay, .Vhinedahad. Calcutta or other industrial towns. A’ou will find 
that the mortality amongst infants nmler 12 months of age among the rich w’ould be 
about H() to 90 per tliousan<l whereas the infantile mortality in the Muiiieipal Wards 
where the factory workers live would he from tiUt) to evtai'SiK) ]ier thousand. Such 
a damnable attack upon human life is unknown in those eountries where the work- 
ing elasfl(‘s are organisixl. To (h*feiid such a position is criminal hut for anybody 
to go even further and to throw dust in (he eyes of the world that class war* is not 
operating acutely in India is inhuman and monstrous uul 1 have always felt that 
through your misguidtxl sentiment. ility. you have preferred to bo one of them. Then 
take the other important ehniienth of life — the dignitv, the eonseiousness and the 
self-respect of man, and look at our unfortunate clerks, teachers, iKistmeu and 
Railway Station staff, etc I'he treatment w’hieh they are made to suffer and are 
almost habituatiHl to is a disgrace to human society and the only salvation out of 
it is etlieient labour organisation. Class w’ar is there, will continue to be there till 
a Buceessfiil scheme of communism abolishes it. But in the meantime not to orpuiise 
the people and not to struggle against its evil effects from day to day is a doctrine 
which cannot appeal to any genuine humanitarian. 

9 
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During my couver^iitioii flilh you at ciTtiiin jx'riods you did not aoi'm to take 
a definite attitude with repird to the value of orf^ainsalion of lahour and pt‘af-HtjlH. 
You emphatically ar^>:ued that the (liarka movement was makiiii; orjiianisation. I 
emphaticaly deny it. There must hi‘ conscious and tlelilaTate woik o1 organisation 
to he carried out for its own sake in a propel scientitic inaiUK'r and lor th(‘ purjiose 
of our national object with a straight -forward and unconcealed im})ai(m^ of political 
consciousness. The same similarity oi oi)eration of tlic Avorknifi; of fhaika with some 
va^iue idea, religious zeal or economic wcllare on a great (Jandhijecs command docs 
not and cannot do any eileetive organising work and (*aniiot create and has not 
created any political eonsciousiu'ss. F(»i eeiitniies togethi'i* millions of men and wo- 
men in India have been boiling rice, utilising similar quantities of riee and water 
and conducting cooking operations of similar nature, doing some industrial w'ork 
W'hen cooking it and producing food of economic \alne without bujiiig rcadj-made 
food. All these operations suiely lia\e not juodueed any oiganisation and the work 
of spinning can ne\cr do so any more than the work of euokiiig. 

Psyehologieal Value C)f The Movement 

Then we come to the jisjelioioeieal \alne of the nioveim'iit. This was great. It 
began well and it almost bcc.iuK' wniidiTlul at a eeilain staee. llul why eieati* a 
psychology if you do not intend to inobilisi* tin* spirit so cri'ated, and il >oii do not 
intend immediately to lorin men and women into an oi^anisation tor a definite 
material object wlnle they au' under a i»''\<-holoi!icai infbiciuc and licioic* tliul in- 
fluence passes away ? That IS exactly m\‘eomplainl and the biMcr ilisapnointment 
of your world critics a^Miiisi m>u. You nussrd an oojKUtninl y and urn onlv opined 
the* eves of the polilnai opponents ot India, and b) \oni inaelion atlei a eeitaiu 
psychology A\as aroused, you onl;y Inouirlit India iimbn a ticbtei giq) ot bei oppo- 
nents and made her tnslavenient a little wium' than Ixion*. Vot onl\ that, but 
the position of Irnlia worsened lha‘ of Kgvpt ami toi a time of C'hina ami at any 
rate became harmful in TurkcA, Persia and Algbaiiistan All these jiropli* ba\e a 
right to compluiii against us it we bniiglr oui atl.iiis in snih a niannci as to ha\e 
aii indirect haimful eflcct iiiion llimn. \Vhatc\cr may be tb(‘ h'clinps ol some oi 

your ardent admirers, 1 hopi* jou and 1 an* both .Igieed that wt* are both veiy 
common and ordinary persons. I'he politaal woild that Ines. woiks and striiguh's 
consciously, can analys« jou or me wiili the saim* cnmpIrlt iKss as dis^ei inig an 
ordinary insect. After the >car lU'ii. the iioild chanu<<l fiom wliat it was imnM‘dil(>ly 
before the year IIKK). lit'iore ItXiO leailoi'. who s.aA< i xjires-^ion to submission and 
to legislative Inponisy and worked to build up liojus ot salvation (iii sinb uistin- 
nient of legislation iicre popnlai leadi rs. as (ilacKlom' was lo the Ihiti'^li, I’.ismark 

to the (Germans, or Tarnell to the l^l^h or Dadabliai or Plu'ioze hliab and Miicndia 

Nath to the Indians. Hy tli(‘ \ear !'.»•«» tiie masses ol men {.-ot tired ami sick and 
their hearts liegan to burn with Tin* cbanire c.um* on \«‘iy iapi(ll\ ai'd univer- 

sally and only such indiMtluals as cxprc'-std tin* burning tire * ol tin* heart and the 
revolt of the suflenng human beings were taken as leaileis. 'fin* lii'-t task of these 
leaders was to <'xpu's^ boldy and hailessly the unexpiV'-^e 1 vi<'<*e of the 
people. The second task of tln*sc Icadeis was without waiting for the 

new to obstruct the old with such cfliciciicA as to make it absolutely iin|)ossible 
for the old order to continue to fiiiiclion. The thud task was to* rec< nsiru(*t 
and arduously and slowly to build up a new lile. Ireland jiiodneed a Di'* 
\Tilera. He did No. 1 and No ‘J and Ins jieoph* arc now biawly can,. mg 
on ilia task No d. Kiissia has produced Li'iiin. He did No. 1 ami ‘J and, 
though his life A\ as short, he led his]Kopl<* on tin* right jiath regaidmg No d. Turkey 
produced Kamal. H( did No. 1 ami No. 2 ami is foiiunnte (*iioiiyh to be living anil 
vigorous to carry on his task No. ‘A. (’hina jirodiiced Sun at S(*n. He (ompleiid NT'. 

1 and IJ^o. 2 ami after his death his well orcaiimed ami well dis(*iplim‘d lollow'd's are 
carrying on task No. d. Jii Italy, though m eontraiy diii'ctiori, Mus.-olmi jdays 
the same individual part. India at that moment announced to the wmld her lead 
to be (landhi. You performed No. 1 but >oii abandoned task No. 2 am! so task 
No. 3 is out of the question ami w(* are so oANTwhelnuHl iMth tlie disastrous dideat 
at the second stage of your struggle that our lot to-day is hard(*i than belore to 
attain success over the conditions of the past. Instead of nnikiiig the past conditions 
inOTierative, they have become more ligorously 0 ]>erati\e in JmJia and now* worse 
stiil, the ho})es of a futun* struggle are being continually l{*sseiicd even l>y the 
reversal of the psychological advantage that we had. 'i'our own admission and that 
of your followers as w'cll as the facts of life make it clear that the jisychology and 
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the cnthufiiaKm of the early days has vaiiiKliwl and the readiness of the people to 
work for the riehtful heri<ii;r<‘ is turned into hestianey and fear. It is from this 
point of view tiiiit we, whn nhserve jour mistakes and earefully study your further 
})resev(‘rance into them, that \\(‘ mak** hold to demand troin you in the name of the 
hufterin^^ humanity of iiuiia, as mcII as of other (ountries, that you give your 
serviees to humanity iti eonsidtalmn and eo-o])eraiion with othtTS so as to retrieve 
the lust y)Ositioii. l‘ray do not mi‘'Under stand me as ‘‘attacking’' jou or wishing for 
your disapjx'aranee li<mi public life. The purpose of this letter is to show' you the 
faults and debris (/f jour j)oln*y and your acts, and therefoie, this letter contains 
only your deteds, hid it liy no *iii(‘an‘'*argues that joii do not jiossess qualities that 
are estimabh* and that can Ijc jet of great \aluc. These qualities require no 
enumeration. 

The great psjeholoeieal having once died away the perseverance of jours and 
of jaiur imrm'iJiate disei])les in lie* sann‘ diieelv)n autoniaticallv hecomch a degenerate 
form of the original aetiMUe-. Hue again, jon must ])erniit* me to sjieak as man 
to man. 

You ha\e en^ated an inllrenee over j'our countrymen in thf" lovrest strata of 
socK'lj wider and deeper than anjlxxly el^e. IIowe\<r. what is joiir rial object ? 
If jour ol)j(rf is nietajthj Meal or irlie,iuiis, joor jfolicy ‘'hf)uld be to (•ultivafc a 
}tsjeIioioL'’j of ob(‘(li( iicc and ie\( naiee tr»wnr/lK jon and difhdinci in themsehes as 
compared to yau gr»Mi sclt. It joiir juirpose is to e’nc joiirshan* in tin* national 
and political woik, jniir apiiroaeh to the ji-oplc Hioiild be (ni term" of absolute 
emiabtj and joiir t must be to iii'^piie eonti<l^‘n( (' into them. From this point 
01 \iew jiiu niU'-t stop allowing pti’ph* lo addiess \ou a-> a Mahatma. 1 have 
heard from join numj fiiends that jou bavenuu wi-hi-d this word t(; la* used, and 
no one icallj exjteils jon to do <»ihorw i^-e, but that do''^* not mean that joii should 
not or that \on eannol ^uj piess it immediately. You (an (‘asily rvdu'^*' to receive 
h'tters so addte^s(d and joii can ea^'ily icIum* to attuul functions whc'rc' you are 
udverlis(d with tin-' ajtp* llation Von have oidj to de<laie join wisli jiuhlicly instead 
of whisjiennir abotit it to a f(‘w fiiuids and* the thing will be done. With some 
ex]n*rienei' oi politic.d ]>iopai:anda and ma-s meiitalitj 1 am s])eakjng to you in 
earnest that oin liist appioaih to th«‘ jx-oplc must be based on the fad that our 
jiowers are not griMler than that ol (iiliei- It jou go into a bunch of Mllagers and 
hlarl out bj being called and known as a biotbu jou en^ate a staise of tonfidence 
and sell-relianee in tla'in. If jou go to them with a lone "tory lirst spread by jour 
friends about 11 dajs fasting and then with a dis<o\(rj of joiiisdf as a Mahatma, 
even though the Mllacus maj think alamt jonr < harka with a siijuTstitioiis awe, 
they aetjinre no eonlulenee in ihimsi-Kcs mul tliej will only believe that what j'ou 
Hiij 01 do IS the task of sueli sujHThu persons and high souls hke yourself and not 
of oidinarj mortals. Sueli a nuMitahtj SJ^ ,1 wlu»lesa!e o^c^ the* country luromes 
most iiijnnous in the long tun. You should pgiuously st,,]) crowds and processions 
of liwman beings sp( jiodr women and lit.le chiUbcn ]>assiiig you with foldcif 

hands and down-east rves Once jou create this ])hasc of abjeet submission of 
man to man. no womh-r that joii sbcniid jourstlf despair of ol>taining ci\il disobedience 
from jonr own followers, 'ion now eoinplain that tnc luass^'^ are not ready for any 
such self-assfi'tion. but (wen it that were so, your whole procedure is certainly not 
making them more ready lor it. 

Rr.MOVAL OF ITNTorriTABILITY 

Then then* is one thing that I wiine‘,-fd at Y<*otmal which has hurt me greatly and 
T had slight (’Mch'iu’e ot it hi’fore. Ytair woik tegarding the removal of untouchability 
is gland in its asjuratum, and is not had in iis mieei s^j it is gimerally carried on. 
llowi'vcr, I strongly object to jour pumitnng mj eountrjmui and ('ouritry women to 
touch \onr fei't and jmt their hngcis in their ('m*s. Such* tiuichaliihty a]>pears to be 
more (laninal>le than uMtonehalulitj and I vould s(mmu*i wish that two jierson-? did not 
touch eai'li other than anjtuie human lieiiig should lx* touched 1\\ another in the way 
in which JOU w(*n* toncl.ed. Tlu depress('d cl.iss(*s wc'ro snhjt'ct to a sort of grneral 
disahilitj, hut this lu'w ])lias(* of a man ot tin* depr('ss<'d class worship]»ing the fi'Ct of 
his deliM'rcr is a more ical nidi\idual depression iind degradation of life and how'ever 
much you mav misiindcislaiul me. I must call upon you to stop this nonsense. It 
is no use saj ing that JOU don't like it ; it is a mutter of vour not stopjiing it when 
nothing is easier m the world for jon than to sli p it. You are ruining the men- 
tality and the jisjehologj' of tlicse villagers for another generation or two. Y’ou 
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are preparing: the country not for mass civil disobedience but for servile obedience 
and for a belief that these arc superior persons on earth and Mahatmas in this life 
at a time when in this country the uhite man’s preslice is already a dangerous 
obstacle in our way. Politically this career of your is ruinous and from a humani- 
tarian point of view its degenerating influences appear to me to be a moral 
plague. 

I NPFSTRIA L I.ABOrU 

As regards the organisation of industrial labour, you are not ready to give your 
share, w’hen we know that your co-operation would be of a higher value in inviting 
workers to the fold of Trade Tbiion ('’ongress. Yon don’t realise* that by such 
co-operation you would actually help in preventible dealbs, speciallv of poor 
innocent babies. Then you go one step further and vou use voiir influ(‘nce by 
frequent declarations ^^hich discourage others from taking up this most lu’cessary 
and urgent work. Then at tinu's you eo sId! further and you actunllv and d(‘libe- 
ratcly fraternise and co-operate uilh the mastcT clas«. ^.o ;is to make the task of 
labour organisers not only diflicult but alnioM luiju^^titiable in the eyes of poor 
workers. You may defend thi^^ proci's^ ^\hichever way \(ui like, but the experienced 
world can only say that the exploitations of the spirit of su}>erstition and of 
ignorance amongst the poor A\ork(TS at tin* cost of human lives and their familes 
and for the benefit of the bank accounts of the ha])py minority that rules the roost. 
I remember in London we all read the d('«( ription of vour roval reec])t]on at Jamshed- 
pur and your acceptance of an address m steel ca^'ki't with a purse and in that Jam 
edhpiir under-feeding, bad housing. und(*rclothing does not go f>n. as if (h'aths which 
arc preventible under modern scientific ])rinciples an* not dailv taking place, as if 
men were never driv’cn to resort to strike, through unreasonable obstinacy of their 
cmjiloyers, and as if (warn military operations against workers had never taken 
place. T have confessed above that 1 liave looked at this juetiirc of y(>ur perfor- 
mance with disap])oiiitmcnl from a long distance. C’omradi', >ou have to take the 
world as it is and yon have to Ixlieve that all the labour-world have looke<] ii]>on 
that picture with a similar disappoint ment. Even with all vour piT^'Oiial power 
and success you will not be able to changi* the great law of vvoidK lib* that those 
who arc not with us arc against us, and in the name of tin* working rlassi's, I want 
to call upon jou to remember it. 

Caxdtp TiioroifTs” 

I have put down my candid thoughts m tin* al ove paragraphs not with a view 
to disburden my soul, of iiorsonal grnw'anei* ; I fullv reali^'C that I am eonrling 
groat unpopularity in the eves of my own fellow -eon iilrv men wh(>s(' good vmsIk'S 
and good opinion are as dear to me as to you. Whal I am reall> attem])ting to do is 
to disburden ‘your mind’ of a lot of eonfn^'ion and eontiadietion ami tr> demand fmm 
you in the name of all siitfenTs not merely that vou hto]) adding to their sufb tinas bnl 
that you come forward and liw with u.s as a brother with brothiTS and work with 
us in* a manru'r and form in which wo all <*on^ider you (o be most fittixl 'ind vour 
serviee to be most valuabh*. I bav’o aheady n*ad to you my notes in wliieh I 
have mentioned what psychological, political and ’revolutionary value can he 
attached to the khaddar movement. I hav'c no prejudice against it and I would 
even persevere and Imild uiion whatevir v^alm* it may have for a nation’s liberty 
and life. I attach full cony of these notes again wbieh I am now submitting to 
the Working Committee of the (’ongre.ss for a juelirninary eoiisuIi'raHon. 

What I want of vou is that you he a good f>ld (iandhi, jml an ordinary jiair 
of khaddar trousers and coat and come out and work with us in th(‘ ordinary way. 
Ckime and organise with us f as you alone by yourself liave failed) our workeis. our 
peasants, and our youths, not with a rnetapliysiea! sfiitirnenlalily but with a set 
purpose, ‘a elear-eut and wc'll-defined object and methods such as by expiTimcnt arc 
making success for all human beings. 

I am not a ])eliev(*r in the slavishly obeying persons, prestige or organisations, 
but I always believe all pa^t efforts, aii'd aetions have their eh'nu’nts of good on which 
we, can, if wo will, build a stronger future. Instead of developing the vanity of 
making under-clothing or over-clothing a primary object of administration and 
starting some traditions of a sage of Sabannati, as an ordinary rough and 
tumble man making your food and clothing secondary' and nniniportant items tliat 
should not require any special thought of you, you would still be able to undo 
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your ^!jeat mistake of the past and to make for the dania^re done to India and 
other Asiatic countries and no one of the sii( (‘essful workers for India as other 
successful leaders have actually worked for their r)wn eountrifjs. Yes, when I have 
east my eyes on you, I am not ^roinii: to take any point blank refusal from you. 
I know there will be usual pojJiilar cry against me that T ouf^ht not to have used 
such lanp:ua{re or such words etc., etcl, hut T do believe (hat in an attempt to use 
artificial polishinc; in our lanfrua^ce, we become as unfair to the addresses as to 
ourselves, and it is much better policy to say thinL''s as we think and as we talk amonpj 
friends, Thcrefor(‘, before I jro, I should like you to p;et up one morning as from a 
dream and to say “Yes” and many of us can* soon be put together in a good team 
and set about putting an end to so many deplorable canditions of life in India 
about which none of us has any doubt. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Reply 

In reply to tlio above "Mahatma Gandhi woto an article in “Young 

India” dated the 17th Mardi under C’aptioii “No and Yes.” The 

following is the text of the artielo: — 

“Clomrado Saklatval.i is dnMlfiilly in ('jirncst. JIis sineeriry is transparent. His 
saerilices are great. Hu pa-^M<)n f ir tie* poor is uiKjuesti. hied. I have, therefore, 
given his fervent op-n ajip m 1 to lU'* that elos.* att(Miti>n \\hieh that of a sincere 
patriot and a hunuiiulaiiau mu-'t etuienand. Ihit inspire of all my «lesire to .say 
•yes" to his appeal, I miHt say ‘no*, i( I am t«) return meie smeeritv for sincent>, 
or if I am to act a( cording to my faith. Bui [ can say "yt‘s" to his appeal after 

my own fashion, for underne.itli Ins luteusr desue that I should eD-0}>erate with 

him on his terms, there is an emphatic im]>lied condition that 1 rniisi say "yes" 
only if his argument satisfies my head and heart. A “no" uttered from the depth 
of conviction is better to please or what is wor>e. to avoid trouble. 

AOAIXST A lUJXn WALL 

Tiispite of all desiri’ to offer hcartv eongratulations 1 find myself against a blind 
wall. His facts and his deal net ions liased uiKin tiction arc necessarily baseU^ss. And 
where these j facts are true ip> whole eiiergv is eoneentrated upon nullifying their 
(to me) ))oisonoiis result. I am sorry but we \lo stand at opjiositc poles. There is, 
howcier, one great thin| 2 ; in eoiimum bctwmi us. Both claim to have the good of 
the eouutry and humanity our only goal. Though, therefore, wt' may for the 
moment seem to be going in the onpusitc direciions 1 expect we shall meet some 
clay. J promise to make ample amtuids when 1 diseoier my error. 

S.VTAXK' civilisation 

Meanwhile, however, my error since I do not recognise it as such must be my 
shield and ni\ solace for, iinhl ' Comrade Saklatvala 1 do not believe that multiplica- 
tion of wants* and nuu’hiiicry eontriVLHi to supply them is taking 'the world a single 
ste]> nearer Us goal, (^miraile Saklatvala swears by the modern rush. I whole- 
heartedly detest this imul desire to destroy distance and time to iuerease animal 
appetites and go to the ends of the earth in search of their satisfaction. If modern 
civiliHation stands for all this and I have understood it to do so, I call it Satanic 
and with it the present system of Government, its best exponent. 
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ITS BANEFUL EFFECTS 

I distrust its schemes of amelioration of the lot of the poor. T distrust its 
Currency relorm, I distruht its Arinj and Navy. In the name of civilisation and m 
its own safety, tins (^overnnient has continuously bled the masses. It has enslaved, 
it has biibcd the powertul with distinctions and riches and it has sought to crush 
under the weight ot its despotic it'j^iilations liberty-lovinii; ]).itnots wJio wanted nut. 
to be won over either by flattery or riches. I would lie^troy that system to-day 
if 1 had the power. I would use most deadly weapons if 1 believed that, they w'ould 
destroy it. 1 refrain only heeaiiso the use of such wcajions waiuld only peipetuatc 
the system, though it iiiay destroy its jiroseiit ailministratorh. Those who seek to 
destroy men rather than ilieir luanner^ adopt the latter and become w'or.^e than 
those wdiorn they destroy undei the mistaken beliet that manners wall die with men. 
They do not know' the root of the evil. 

MOVEMCNT OF 1020 

The movement of 1020 w'as de.siuned to show that w’e could not reform a 
soulless system by violeiil means ami without la'cnniinj; ‘^oulii'^'S om-^i'h i‘s. lUit 
W'c could do so only by not bt'conuiig Mctmis ol the sv.-ten l)y iion-eo-opeiatioii, 
by sayiMt>: an emphatic “no" to e\ory a<l\'ance made to entrap ns into the nets 
spread by 8atan. Tin' mo\enn‘m sutfereil a cheek but it is not death My promise 
was conditional. The conditions were simph' and ca^'V. Ihit th(‘\ )>io\('il to be 
difhcnlt tor thosj* who took a leading })art in llu' ino\ (Miuait. VVliat ('oMiiade 
JSaklatvala believes to !)•• ni> erroi and t.ulure, I regaui to bt* cxpres'-ion ol m> 
strength and det'p coinRtion. It max b<‘ an cTror bnt so long as ni\ coiui'tion 
that it is truth abide" with me the \eiy"cn )r n ust, as it does, sustain me - 

ing of rax step" at Tiardoh. 1 hoM to lie .in ad of wi"dom ami supoam' "er\ict' to 
the country. (Toieriinient is weaker tor that deeksum. It would ha\e ngaiiu I all 
lost position, it J had jicrsisted altei C’hanri Chauia in eariyiiig out tin terms ot 
what xvas regarded as an iiliimatum tf» the Vicero}. 

S. AFRICAN MON'ICMIA'I' A rXll.t'KlC 

My comrade is wrong in saving that the r^ouih Afiiean im>\<.m‘nt a fadnp'. 
If It was, my xshole hfo raii"t be wnttci down as a failure aim his lUMtation to me 
to cnli&t. under his eolouis must bt hi'ld to lu* meamiejlcss. ^mitb Atnea gave a 
start to my life’s ini.ssioii. Nor do I consider it to In* wrong to lia\e lettered duiing 
the late war services of my eompanions and niX"elf, umler m> then eoiiMctjons, 
as arabuJance men. 


MIADl MOVrxiLNT NOT ON XVANF 

This great M. P. is in a hurry. lie disdained to study faets. Let me inf»)rm 

him that tlie Kliadi mo\<*njent is not on the wame It did last \ear 

at least ‘20 turns us much work as dnnng 1931 It is now serMiig not les" fh.m 
50.U(,)U spinners m I.'KKi villages h«-"ides weavers, wa"h(Tinen, prinUTs. d)ors ami 
tailors. Mr. fsaklatv’ala asks what khaddar stands lor ? Well, it siamls for MmpJi< ty not 
shahhincbs. ft sits well on the shoulders of the poor and it can be made, as it was 
made m the days of yore, to adorn th(‘ iiodies of (he iiciiest and mo"t arfisiie imai 
and women, it is reviving ancient art and eiaits. It does not seek to distroy all 
machinery but it. does ri'gulate its use and clieek its we('d> growtli. It uses maehi- 

iiery^ for the service of the poorest m their own cottage. The wheel is itself an 

exquisite piece ol imwhiiiery. 

The Poor And Khvddar 

The Khaddar delivers the poor from tin* bonds of the rich and creates a moral and 
spiritual bond betweim the <d:isscs and the masses. It restores to tin* poor somewhat 
of xvhat the rich have t;iken from them. Ivhaddar dose not displ.u-i* a single cottage 
industry. On tin* contrar\ it is b« inL*- daily recognised that it is becoming tin* 
centre *of other villag<- mdusties. Khaddar bVings a ray of hope to Ihi* widows’ 
broken-up home but it dois not pn*vent her from earn in l*- imu'e, if sIk* can. It 
prevents no om; from seeue: a bi'ttiT occupation. Khaddar olH is honourabh* 
employment to those in m-ed of some, it utilist*!^ the idle hours of the nation. My 
esteemed comrade quotes with pnde the work of those who ofler more lucrative 
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rm])l<)yrn<>nt. Let him know that Khaddar does that automotically. It cannot put 
aiiiiaK into th«', pookotfl of the poor without putting; rupees into the pockets of some 
whereas those who beam their work in the cnus, though they are no doubt doina 
aood work, touch but a friria<i of the question. Khaddar touches the very centre 
and therefore neeessanly includes the rest. 

1x01 AX Condition Ionored 

Rut the \\}iole of the impatient ( ’ominiiriist’s letter eoneentratcs itself upon the 
cities and thus ignores India and Indian conditions which arc to be found only in 
her 7()0.0()f) villa^o^s. Tb(‘ half a dozen niod<-io cites are exerese('nee and serve at 
tb(’ persent moment thi* the evil ]uir]) 0 ‘.e of draining; the life-blood of Milages. Khaddar 
is an attempt to levisf' and n‘\erse the process and establish lietler relationship 
between the cities and lh<‘ villajres. Tli(‘ citic'. with their indolent torts are a 
<*onstant im'nace to tlu‘ life and liberty of the villa'reis. Kiiaddar has the createst 
<»i^ani'imc ])o\\er in it, beeausi* it has itself to 1m* oiirani-^i'd and because it atleets 
all-India. It Kliaddai lamed from Heaven it would bi* calamity but as it can only 
be . umulaetun-d by the willme eo-ojMTalioii ot the starving millions and thousands 
of the middle elas-. nan and women, lt■^ sueees*. means the be-^t ()rp,ani-^ation eoneeive- 
uble alon^^ })eaeeful lines. If < ookiiu had to be reviv'c'd and recpi m^d the same 
oiganisation 1 should chum for it the same mcuit that I elairn for Khaddar. 

My Work Amoxcj Lauol’rer.s. 

M> coniiuiinist comrade tinds fault with my work amon^^ the labourers in 
,Iamsli(‘dpui Iteeaiisi- I aeeeph*d tlie mldn*ss in .lanishc'dpiir not tiom the Tatas but 
from till' i'mjdo\ees. His dis,ij)pTobati.)n is due, 1 <'\}nct, to the fact that tlie late 
Mr, II ilan Tala \^as n the cluiii well I am not a h.mied of tlu* honour. Mr 
Tata apiieaied to me i(» be a humane and considerate cm])’ yer. He readiiv ^xranted 
I think, all the pia}<is ot the «iiiplo\ees and J heaid tiom the latter* that the 
auot'eim'iit was bune hoiioiiraiily kept 1 do U'-k and r(*e(*i\ donations tor my work 
liom the lull as well a- the poor. The former pladl\ p\e me thur doiiaions. This 
IS no jx'isoii.d tiiiniiph It is inumph of non*\ lolciiee whnh I endeavour to represent 
be it I'Vei so iiuidi (piatel). ’ 

A Tru Mrii Or XoN-Vioi.i:\rK 

It is to me a matter of ))f'reimial satisfaction that 1 ntain generally the affection 
ami trust of those prmeijilcs and policies I op))Ose. Tlie S. Africans uave me 
])ersonallv tlu'ir eonfideiiee and c'Mencmd tm ir friendship Inspite of m\ denmu'iation 
of Rnii'-li poliev and f enio\ the ali'ction ot thoU'amls of Erildishmen and 

women am! insjiite id the umiualitied » oiuh'mnation of modern inaterialisru' civilisation 
the eiicle of Kuro])ean and Aineriean friends is e\er wideiiinir. It is a^ain a triumph 
of non-violence. 


Lvrour in Cities. 

Lastly, about labour in theeitu.s, lot there be no misumh'rstanding. I am not 
oiqxiMMrio the ori^ani-ation of labour, bin as in everuhinir else I want its oriranisa- 
turn alone In, lam liiu's or if yon will, my lines. I am doimr it. The Indian labourer 
knows it iiisimetisely ihil I do not n-uard vapitul to be the enemy of labour. I 
hold tlieii eo-ordm.uion to be .1 ix'ifeelly possiide orL’-aiiisat ion of * labour tfmt I 
undertoiil: m South .Vfiiea, (’liainpaian or Ahinedaiiad was m no >pirit of hostility 
to tlie laiatalists and llie resist anee m inieli ease and to the extein it was thought 
m'eessar^ was wholly sueecssful. M\ ideal is eipial distribution but so far us I 
can see it is not to lie realised. 1 work for eiiuiuible distribution. This 1 seek ti) 
attam through Khaddar- and since* it*" aitaiinm*nt must sterilise the British 
exqdoitation at the eenir(*--it is ealeulated to iiiinly British connection. Uenee in that 
beiise Khaddar leads to Ir^waraj. 

(hiARoE OF “Mahatma” 

Referring to the (‘liarae of ‘‘Mahatma”, Gandhi said ‘*1 must leave it to its fate. 
Though a iion-eo-operator I shall gladly subscribe to the bill to make it criminal for 
anyl)ody to call me .’'laliatma and to touch my fei't. Where I can impose the law 
myself *i. e. at Ashram the practice is criminal. 




The Bengal Detenus. 

INTERPELLATIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

On the 2 iST FEBRUARY 1927 Mr. Thnrtle asked the Under-Secretary of 
Slate for India if he is now in a position to indicate the result of the communica- 
tions of his Department with the Government of India regarding the piisoneis 
in India who have been detained for over two years without trial under 
the Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act? 

Earl Winterton : The upshot of the very full examination which this matter 
Ins received in the last few months has been publicly announced recently in 
India by the Governor-Genej al in his address to the Indian Legislature, on 24th 
January, and by the Home Member speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India and the Bengal Government in the Debate which took place in the Assem- 
bly a few days later. Pul as shortly as possible, the policy agreed upon by the 
(joveinment of India and the Government of Bengal is this : The sole object of 
the Government in using the special powers which this Act gives them is to 
prevent terrorist outrages, and they desire to keep no one under restraint a day 
longer than is necessary to secure that object. Their policy is accordingly to 
iclax restrictions and where possible to release as and when this becomes feasible 
with Safety to the public. But, since the conspiracy to commit these outrages 
has not been suppressed, before releases can be sanctioned the Government mu^^t 
be satisfied that those released would not employ their freedom to engage in 
terrorist outrages. This postulates an undertaking, which would not involve any 
humiliating admission as regards the past. Such an undertaking, if given, would 
be an important factor in the GoveinnicnPs decision, but could not of itself be 
accepted as automatically ensuring release. 

Mr. Thurtle : Do I understand that the Noble Lord is now inviting these 
detenus to give an undertaking that they will not participate in any mcthoil of 
violence in future? 

Earl Winterton : I think the hon. Gentleman can draw his own deductions 
from the answer. 

Mr. Thurtle: Is the Noble Lord aware that at least one of these prisoneis 
is in a very dangerous state of health — I refer to Mr. S, C. Bose — and is it the 
intention of the Goveinmcnt to murder that man? 

Mr. Johnston : In the phrase used by the Noble Lord to the effect that he 
would not require from them any humiliating admission with regard to the past, 
(iocs that mean that they are to make any statement of any kind that they liave 
participated in terrorist agitation in the past? 

Earl Winterton : No ; what I intended to convey by those words was that 
the undertaking would be an undertaking with regard to the future. 

Mr. Johnston : Docs the phrase used by the Noble Lord mean that any 
detenu has to make any admission regarding participation in teriorist agitation 
ill the past of any kind ? 

Earl Winterton : No ; the exact opposite is what I intended to convey. 
What I intend to convey is that the undertaking which will be sought from the 
particular detenu will be an undertaking not to engage in terrorist organisation 
or activities in future. 

Colonel Wedgwoed : Is it not obvious that the Government, both in India 
and here, want to find a way out of the difficulty in which they are, and would 
it not be better for the Goveinmcnt to take the first step, rather than keep these 
people in prison simply because on a point of honour they will not say they will 
not do it in future ? 

Mr. Speaker : That is in the nature of a speech. 

On the 7TH MARCH Sir Walter de Frece aSked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India if he can make any statement as to the continuance of 

10 
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terrorism in Bengal ; whether it is entailing any special precautions on the part 
of the authoiiiies; whether he will give the number of casualties in the recent 
communal riots in Bengal ; and whether these disturbances are showing signs 
of increase ? 

Eart Winterton : I fear that no statement on the two quite distinct matters 
raised in the question could be brought within the usual limits of an answer. 
It IS clear that terioiist activities continue in Bengal, and require constant 
vigilance ; for example, a gang has recently been tried and convicted for the 
unlawful possession of bombs. As legards communal disturbances, which do 
not seem at present to be inci easing, I cannot give complete figures, but the 
Hindu-Moslem not in the Bakarganj district on the 2nd March resulted in 
14 deaths and 8 cases of wounds. 

Mr. Thurtle • Do I take it that the Noble Lord does not mean the House 
to undei stand tha^ communal riots have anything at all to do with what is known 
as tei rorism ? 

Eail Winteiton: The answer was in exactly that sense, 1 think. I said 
it was difficult to discuss the two matters in one answei. 

On the 14TH MARCH Mr. Lansbury asked the Undei-Sccietary of State for 
India whether he is awaie that Mi. Subhas Chandia Bose was appointed chief 
executive officer of the Coiporation of Calcutta in Apiil, 1924, and that his 
appointment received the sanction of the Govciuor of Bengal ; and whether, seeing 
that Mr. Bose was inteincd by Older of the Goveinment of Bengal wiihin six 
months of his appointment and that he has been re-elected to that post, his 
le-elcction has received the sanction of the Goveinor of Bengal, in spite of his 
internment ? 

Earl Winterton * I am aware that Mr. Bose was appointed to hold the 
post in question ; that this appointment, like several otheis made by the Corpora- 
tion, is subject to the approval of the local Govei ninent, and that this approval 
was given. I understand that the Coipoiation have regarded Mr. Bose since 
his internment as being technically on leave with a substitute acting for him and 
that no question of his le-appointrnent or ol re-appioval by the local Goveinment 
has arisen. 

Mr. Lansbury Is it not possible to expedite the release of this man, who 
apparently has the confidence of the Council still ? 

Earl Winterton: No, Sir. That does not arise out of this (|Uesiion, and 1 
must point out to the lion. Member that if a person in prison lias the confidence 
of this or that organisation it is not a leason for a remission of his sentence or 
lor dealing with him in a diffcicnt way from any other peison. 

Mr. Lansbury: will the Noble Lord nit agiee that perhaps the municipal 
authoiities know as much about this man and his actions as the people who put 
him in prison and kept him there without trials. 

On the 28TH MARCH Mr. Pethick-Lawrence asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether the offer made by the Government of Bengal to allow 
Mr. Subhas Bese to go to Switzerland is subject to any and, if so, to what condi- 
tions ; and whether such conditions have been accepted by Mr. Bose‘S 

Earl Winteiton. The offer of releasing Mr. Bose made by the Government 
of Bengal is subject to the conditions that he will give his w'ord of honour to 
proceed from Rangoon to Europe by a ship which docs not touch at any port 
in India, and that he will thereafter not attempt to enter India, Burma or Ceylon 
until the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired. My Noble 
Friend, who is in communication with the (Jovernment of India on the subject, 
has not yet heard whether the offer has been accepted by Mr. Bose, This offer 
has been made consequent on medical advice that Mr. Bose should take a sea- 
voyage and make a prolonged stay in a sanatorium in Switzerland. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence: By the phrase “until the Bengal Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act has expired,” does the Government of India mean until the 
dale when it would normally expire, or until the lime when it will be brought to 
an end if it should be extended ? 

Earl Winterton - I do not quite know what the hon. Member means by his 
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Supplemcnlary Question, My answer was quite plain. This undei taking is not 
to enter India until the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired, that 
is, has come to an end. 

Mr, Pethick-Lawrence : Does that mean until the present law comes to an 
end, or until it finally comes to an end if it should be extended 

Earl Winter ton : Obviously, it means when it comes to an end. 

On the 2Nn MAY Mr. Tluirtle asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
if he is yet in a position to state whether or not Mr. Siibhas Bose has accepted 
the offer of the Government to allow him to take up residence in Switzerland ? 

Earl Winteilon : I understand that he has njt accepted. 

Mr, Thurtle : Can the Noble Loid say whether the Government of India 
propose to make any other offer to Mr. Bose ! 

Earl Winterton : My Noble Friend is in communication with the Govern- 
ment of India, and I have no further statement to make at this moment. 

Mr. Thurtle : Is the Noble Lord aw.ire that the Indian correspondent of 
the “Times" said the other day that Mr. Bose was in a most dangerous state 
of health? 

Earl Winterton: I have already said that my Noble Friend is in commu- 
nication with the Gvovernment of India and I have no further statement to make 
on the matter. 

On the 9TII MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Un Icr-Secrctary of Sta'e for 
India whether he will give the House the latest information as to the comlition of 
health of Mr. Bi>se, one of the prisoneis detained under the Bombay Ordinance ; 
what steps the Govcinmcni is taking to picseive the health of Mr. Bose; and 
whether it is proposed to take any further steps to arrange for his libeiation 
and for that of other piisoncrs who have been so long detained without trial ? 

Eail Winteiton I have no very recent detailed information, except that, 
since his examination in k'ebruary by two doctois disclosed the possibility of 
early tubercle, Mr. loose’s health has unfoi Innately not impioved. In conse- 
(|uence it has been decided to transfei him from Burma to Almora — the best 
climate in India for tubercular patients—and he was to leave Rangoon last 
Satuulay. The Gov ei nor of Bengal is arranging for a special medical examina- 
tion by his own sutgeon and a physician of the medical college when Mr. Bose 
passes through Calcutta. I can make no statement about the possibility of 
leleasing Mr. Bose or of any other of the persons detained in Bengal beyond 
saying that as was made cleai by the announcement made by the Government of 
India on 21st Maich last, the text of which I circulated in the “ Official Report" 
on 28ih Mai ch, the question of each man’s detention is continually being ex- 
amined and re-examined. 

Mr. Lansbury ■ In view of that answer, Mr. Speaker, I propose, with your 
leave, to raise this question to-morrow on the adjouinment. 

Mr. T. Williams : Can the Noble Lord say whether the pnsoneib in Bengal 
have been charged with any definite specific crime? 

Earl Winterton : That docs not aiise out ot the tjucstion. 

On the 23RD M.AY Mr, Lansbury .asked the Undcr-Secietary of State for 
India if he will make an inquiry as to whether the medical examination by four 
doctors which led to the decision of the (h)vcinor-Gcneial to order Mr. Bose’s 
lelease resulted in a formal leporl ; and, if so, whether he will lay the report upon 
the Table ot the House ? 

Earl Winterton. As I informed the hm. Member on Thursday last, I have 
not as yet any information on the fiist point. And even if a foimal report has 
been made, it is obviously a confidential document, and I am not prepared to 
lay it on the Table of this House. 

Mr. Lansbury : Docs the Noble Lord not think that it would be in the inter- 
ests cf public order in India that the people of India should be officially acquainted 
with the condition of Mr. Bose’s health at the time of his release? 

Mr. Hannon: May I ask whether it would not be in the interests of public 
order if a gieat many of these questions were kept off the Order Paper. 
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Eail Wiiiterton : I am afraid 1 do not follow the lion. Member for How and 
Hromley (Mr. Lansbury). As far as I know there is no precedent for publishing 
the iciTort of a medical e\amination, the result of which has been to allow a 
person to be released. I do not think the public interest would be served in 
any way by publishing what is obvii'usly a confidential report. 

Mr. Lansbury : Is it not the fact that this man has been in prison for 
13 monihs, and that very circumstantial reports have been published as to the 
dangeioiis condition of his health; and is not the public in India and in this 
country entitled to ask what this man’s health was when the Government of India 
ordered his release? 

Earl Winterton : No, Sir. I do not think they arc entitled to in(|uire in the 
least. The Government of India, in the exercise of their executive duties, decided 
that the state of his health was such that he should be released. Theie, 1 think, 
the matter should rest. 

Mr. Thurtle next asked the Undcr-Sccretary of State for India Uic reasons 
which included the Goveinment to change its policy in regard to the detention 
of Mr. Subhas Hose, one of the Bengal political prisoners recently released ? 

F2arl Winterton : Mr. Bose was re’eased on giounds of health. 

Mr. Thurilc : Is the Noble Lord aware that some time ago he said it would 
be inexpedient in the interests of public safety to release Mr. Bose, and can he 
say what change of ciicumstances has lesulted in it being expedient now? 

Earl Winterton : His health. 

Mr. Thuitle: Has his health been the only circumstance that has entered 
into the consideration of the mattei ? 

Earl Winterton: Yes, Sir. The sole ciicumstance that caused the Govern- 
ment of India and my Noble Fiiend the Sccrelaiy of State to take the action 
they did was the stale of Mr. Bose’s health. 

INTERPELLATION S IN ASSEMBLY, 

The following is the statement made in the Legislative Assembly on the 
2 Tit Mai th 1927 by Sir Alexander Muddiman on behalf of the Goveinment of 
India regarding the decisions which have been taken on the subject of the release 
of detenus : — 

“ The policy of the Government regarding those detained under Rcgula- 
ti< n III or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with Bengal 
levolulionary cemspiracy has been and still is that the detention of no man 
should last longer than is essential in the interests of public safety. The Ciovern- 
incnt are convinced that terrorist conspiracy is still in .active existence and that 
consequently it is not possible to take steps in the direction of release ot tin -se 
about whom there is no reascmablc doubt that they would utilise their liberty to 
resume their picvious activities. They are, however, anxious to puisne as 
quickly as po.ssible the gradual release of individuals whose conduct gives reasi n 
for hoping that they will not abuse their liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act provides fora considerable degree of elasticity ip the treatment 
of those who are dealt with under it and enables the Government to transfer 
from jail to less strict forms of supervision persons whose past record and piesent 
conduct would not justify their unconditional release. Individuals of this class 
may be diiccted to reside in a particular village or in their homes. The piacti- 
cal resulis of transferring men in this manner to village or home domicile aie 
fully watched, and the Goveinment are enabled to observe whether action taken 
is justified by events and thus to determine the possibility^ of further extension of 
such action. In older to show what has been done in this diicction of disci i- 
minating treatment of detenus, I may mention that cut of 171 persons dealt 
with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the beginning, 75 
have been placed in village domicile and thirteen in home domicile, while 26 
have been leleascd. The number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those ai rested 
under Regulation 111, 31 weie subsequently transferred to Bengal Ctiminal Law 
Amendment Act and are included in the figures given above. 16 at present 
lemain in jail under Regulation 111. In the last two and half meuths, the 
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Government of Penpal have issued orders for the transfer of 19 detenus from jail 
to villajie or home domicile under the Act and have released 7. The Government 
of India have also had under review the cases of those who are still dclaine.l 
under Regulation III. They are considering one of these State piis'mcrs on 
medical grounds. In respect of 4 (»thc!S, they are sal isfied that detention in jail 
is no longer nccessaiy and they arc, therefore, cancelling warrants under Regu- 
lation III so that aciion may be taken to biing them under Hengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act with a view to their transfer to village domicile. It must 
be understood that practical result of this action as exhibited in the conduct 
of men thus placed in village 01 home domicile requires constant attention of the 
Government. If it is ascertained that such men are reverting to the Government 
will not hesitate to deal with them again under their powers”. 

Pt. Motilal’s Reply. 

Commenting on the above statement Pt. Motilal said ; — “ Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s statement is intended to be the last word on thcsubjcct for sometime 
to come so far as the Govcinmcnt arc concerned. Aic we going to accept it? No, 
not for a moment. It comes to this, that there is not the least change of heart in 
the Cioveinmcnt, that Lord Irwin has finally committed itself to the policy of 
Lord Lyt ton and has allowed his own better judgment to be do uin.ated by con- 
siderations of false pres’ige and diffeicnccs among Indians. They m.ay for a 
moment afford to treat tin rcsilu'ion of the Assembly and unanimous public 
opinion on the (|iicstion with scan, but I confess I expected a more far-seeing 
statesmanship fiom Loid Irwin. However, we know wheie we are now and the 
suspense of the last Iw ) m m bs is over. Not one man has been unconditionally 
released since the Assemldy passed the resolu'ion. Not a word has been said 
ns to whether the offer made by Lord Lytton to the Bengal leaders summoned 
by him and repeated tm behalf of the Government of India in the Assembly was 
ever put to any of the detenus and, if so, with what result? The offer itself did 
not come to much ;is it only amounted to a promise to take an assurance of a 
detenu that he would take n i part in any violent activity against the Government 
in futuie as an clement in the consideiation of his case ; but such as it was, it 
does not appear to have been put to any detenu anil, if put, has not been acted 
upon. The net result is (hat the men are to continue to suffer imprisonment and 
internment alternatively, wiihiiit being allowed an opportunity to prove their 
innocence. Our plain duty is to show to the Government in an unmis'.akable 
manner that we cannot an 1 will not to^eiate this aliocily. I am sure the whole 
country will most stioiigly condemn this action ; but strong language alone can 
serve no useful pin pose. What is lequircd is action and there is no moie effec- 
tive aciion that we can take than sinking our differences and picscntinga 
united fionl to the self-willed buicauciacy. Let us make this an occasion fur a 
general rally. Let us be piep.'ircd to give more and take less than we have so far 
been insisting on. Theic is no olhei way to maintain our sclf-rcsiicct.” 

Supplemental y Questions. 

The following supplementary (jucstions were then put : — 

Pandit Motilal Nehiu : May I .ask Sir, if it is the considered decision of the 
Government not to icleasc ;iny muic ? 

Sir Alexander MiuUliman: My hope, Sir, is that if these gradual release are 
successful, we may pursue this jiulicy as rapidly as is compatible v^ ith public safety. 

Pandit Nehru : Have any icleascs been made since the resolution passed by 
the Assembly ? , 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman : Four men will be released. 

Pandit Nehru : Unconditionally ? 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman : No, not unconditionally. 

Pandit Nehru : Are they Regulation men ? 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman : Yes Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh (^our: May I beg to inquire whether these releases aie in 
consequence of the lesoluiion passetl by this Assembly or independent of it. 

Sir Alexander Miiddiman : The (lovernmcnt in considering these questions, 
considers public opinion as expressed in this House and in other places. 
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Mr, A. Ranj^aswarni Iyengar : May I know, Sir, whether any piisoners have 
been specially leleascd since the date the House passed the resolution on the 
release of prisoners? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have told the Hon. Member that thctc arc 
4 men who will be leleascd ; that is since the icsolution was passed about 7 men 
have been lelcased. I am not sure on what dates they were leleascd, but they 
have l)ccn released in the last 2)4 months. Probably some weic lelcased before 
and some after the resolution. 

Sir Harisingh Gour : Can the Hon’ble the Home Member give the names of 
piisoneis released ? 

Sir Alcvandci Muddiman ; No h is not in the public inlei cst that I should do 
so till the airangemcnis for their full release have been carried out. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami lyengai : Have these four been icleased uncondition- 
ally or conditionally? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : If the Hon’blc Member had heaid my statement, 
he would have tindci stood that they arc released from jail and put into village 
domicile. 

An Hon’ble Member: Is there any objection to giving the names of those 
who have already been released ? 

Sir Alcxandci Muddiman : I have not got the names, but I should think thcic 
will ])e no objection. 

Maulvi Mahommed Shafee : M.iy I know Sir, if the Member who has been 
elected to this f louse has been released ? 

Sir Alcxandci Muddiman : To the best of iny knowledge he is not among the 7. 

Mr, K. Ahmed : Sir, if my fiicnd Mr. Mitra, who was elected to this Assem- 
bly as a mcmbei says “ 1 shall be a good citirtn and come hcie and become ;i 
go(xl co-operator,” will iheie be any objection on the part of the (iovcinment to 
allow Mr. Mitra to come here and take the o.alh? 

Sii Alexander Muddiman: I should suggest to my honourable fiicnJ to 
advise Mr. Mitra to go in the fiist instance to the Bengal Go\cinmcnt by wliosc 
ordcis he is held. 

Mr. K. Ahmed* H. E. Lord Lytton Said that his Government had no objec- 
tion to Mr. Milia coining heie and taking the oath provided he conducts himself 
lightly and swcais that he >\ill be loyal to the King and the Ibiyal Family and the 
Royal house. Will the Government of India intcr<eic I (No answer was given.) 


The Patuakhali Satyagraha. 

The Government of Bengal issued the following communique under date 
19th January : — 

“Conflicting accounts of the situation at Patuakhali having appeared in the 
public press, the Governor in Council has decided to issue a statement of the 
facts of the case and the orders issued in connection thcrewi'h. 

“ Patuakhali is in a locality in which there is a preponderance of Miiham 
madans over the Hindus, the pi oportion being about 5 to 1 in the sub-division 
and l-he icvenuc thana, and about 4 to i in the hcadquaitcis jiolicc station. In 
Municipality, however, the communities are almost equal in numbeis. In the 
past theic aie no records of any disputes on the subject of music before mosques 
and the Governor in Council is satisfied that in the area affected by the present 
dispute there was a long-standing and well- recognised jnactice under which 
Hindu processions out of regard for the feelings of the Muhammadans, when 
passing along the District Board road on the south side of wdiicli theie is a 
mosque, stopped music for a distance of about 80 yards between the west end of 
the Civil Court compound and a culvert, 

“ Originally there was only one mosque in the locality, a building situated on 
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itie south of the Uisti let Board road and some 7 yards from it. Subsequently, 
however, about the year 1911 the Muhammadans erectc< I a new mosque on the 
north of the Municipal lane running from the I 3 istrict lioarcl road along the 
edge of the Civil Court compound and about 30 yards from the junction of the 
lane and the District Hoard road. The new mosque is now used for congrega- 
tional prayers and the old mosque for private prayer. After the erection of the 
new mosque the Muhammadans tried to get the aiea within which Himlu 
processions stopped all music extended 45 yards towards the east to the point 
where the mam approach to the Civil Oiurt takes off from the District Hoard 
road, and there seem to have been some negotiations between the two com- 
munities on the subject but there is no evidence that the practice of stopping 
music in this extended aiea was ever generally recognised. 

“ Latteily, as the result of the forces operating in the Indian Moslem woild, 
the Ic.cal Muhammadans began, among other things, to object to attending the 
festivities connected with certain Hindu festivals and to oppose the pei formance 
by Hindus of cei lain ceremonies in cci tain places of which tht Swaraswati Puja 
in schools was probably the must piomincnt. This led to ti niible at the Latif 
Seminal y and elsewhcie but no serious ebullition occurred until after the riots 
in Calcutta in Apiil 1926. The excitement which these engendered increased 
the nutation which this attitude of (he Muhammadans had caused among tlie 
Hindus and the pioniinencc given in Calcutta to the (juestion of music befoie 
nifisque led the Hindus on the 13th of May 1926 delibeiatcly to organise a 
procession with music along the District Hoard road near the mosques in defence 
of the rtcognised ptaciise. 1 here was no leligious festival at the time and the 
object was niciely to annoy the Muhammadans in which object they siicceedeil. 
The Sub-divisional Oflicer, however, formcil a Ccmciliation Committee and further 
tiouble was avoided. 

“A niunth later at the time of the Hakr-Id ficsh ti ouble occui red ou ing to 
the Muhammadans pet foi ming then saciificc in the ojien without making any 
attempt to scieen the ceremony fiom the Hindus in the neighliouihood. In 
retaliation and in defiance of the recognised piaciicc the Hindus took a pio- 
ccssion along the District Hoard road near the mosques at the lime of evening 
ptayer and a serious I iot was only avcrtc‘d by the efforts of the local officials 
and certain Hindu leaders, 'fhe situation wms so seiious that the Disiiict 
Magistiate had to go to Patuakhali and issue an oider under section 144, Cnimnal 
J'rocedure Code, forbidding all public meetings and processions foi fdteen da)S 
and to post an additional force of aimed police in the locality. It w'as about 
this lime that Habit Salindia Nath Sen ariived from Haiisal with a paily of 
Hindu voluntecis to lake chaige of the Hindu activities. Ileandothei Hindu 
leadeis approached the Distiict Magistiate to ha\e the order under section 144, 
Criininul I'locedure Code wiilidiawn, and each side having aftei siaiic discussion, 
agieed to refrain from any action that was likely to annoy the other foi at least 
a fortnight the Disti ict Magistrate witluliew his order undci section 144, Crimi- 
nal Prcjccduic C(xle, and lemoved the additional police. 

“ At this lime it was not denied by the Hindus that there was a long standing 
and well lecognised practice of stopping music on the Disiiict Hoaid rf»ad near 
the mosijucs; the only |Kjinl in dispute was the eastern limit of the aica wMihin 
which music was not played. 

“ For the next two months conferences weic held between the tw'o partits 
and the Muharram passed without trouble but no settlement was arrived at as 
Babii Satindra Nath .Sen now raised the general question of right and would 
concede nothing fuither than that non-ieligious processions as man iage {iroces- 
sions should stop music before the principal mosque. Ultimately this leader 
announced that if no agieement was leached by a certain dale he would lead 
a procession over the disputed area. As such action, if allowed, would inevita- 
bly have had veiy serious consequences orders were issued unded section 30(2) 
of (he Police Act (V of 1861) icquiring all persons directing or promoting pio- 
cessions in Patuakhali town to apply for a license. In addition extra police weie 
sent down to Patuakhali and every cftbrl was made by the local officers to procure 
an agreement. 
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“Finally on the 30th August 1926 Babu Satindra Nath Sen took out a pro- 
cession under license but violated the teims of the license which provided ‘ inter 
alia’ that following the lines of the previous arrangement between the two 
communities no music should be played between the Municipal lane at the west 
end of the Civil Ccurt compound and the culvert. As result of this procession 
some arrests were made and some stone throwing took place whereupon the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police who was in charge extended the area, in 
which accoi ding to the terms of the license issued unifcr section 30 (2) Police 
Act (V of 1861), music was prohibited, to the path leading to the Civil Court so 
as to remove the place of arrest from the proximity of the new mosque. This 
was done solely in the inter csts of public peace and not with the idea of support- 
ing the Muhammadan claim over the additional area. Since then there have 
l»een daily processions under license, daily breaches of the conditions of lire 
license and daily arrests and prosecutions under section 32, Police Act. In 
every case the sentence has been one of fine, imprisonment being ordered only 
in default of payment of (he fine. 

“ From time to time fhcie have been various attempts at a settlement. One 
/proposal made by some ?Iindii leaders that order similar to those in force in 
Calcutta should he passed by Government for I’atrraklnli was rejected as being 
contiaiy to the declared policy of Government to maintain e\isting practice in 
the mufassil. Another by some of the moderate local Hindus which slightly 
modified the original understanding and would allow four religious processions anil 
all funeral processions to pass the mosque with music save at prayer time only, 
all other processions being forbidden to play music at any time before the moS(jire, 
was i-ejecied by the Hii'dti extremists. On the iQih November the J^isirict 
Magistrate persuaded bodi parties to refer the matter in dispute to a board of 
arbitration Cx.nsisting of two Hindus from the Hindu Maha Sabha and two 
Muhammadans from the Jaiyat-c-Ulema with power to co-opt a fifth member as 
Chairman, but the same day Balm Satind r a N.alh Son was himself arrested for 
taking part in a procession which broke the terms ol the license. As the result 
of this, the District Magistrate was approached at Baiisal by some Hindu leaders 
and asked, in the interest of the proposed setrlement, to perform an “ act of 
clemency” and withdraw the case against Balm Sat indra Nath Sen, and those 
arrested with him, which he finally agieodto do. Now the District Magistrate 
awaits the outcome of the proposal to submit the matters in dispute to a board of 
arbitration. 

“The Governor in Council again invites attention to the policy announced 
in his conimirnique, dated the 5th June 1926, viz, ‘ In the miisassal Magistrates 
and Police officers will continue to regulate which irrevails in the locality con- 
cerned.” He is satisfied that there is a long es'abiishcd and well recognised 
practice in Patuakhali that music was slopped in deference to Muhammadan 
sentiments by all processions between ihc limits specified in paragraph 2 above 
and he has therefore issued instructions to the local officers to regulate proces- 
sions under the Police Act in accordance with that practice. The Governor-rn- 
Council would welcome any agreement fr eely and voluntarily arrived at between 
the leaders of the communities which wou’d render unnecessary the present 
measures for maintaining the public peace. He leg^ards with abhorrence the 
present state of affairs in which so nnny boys and you' hs under a mistaken 
sense of loyally to (heir religion persist in breaking lire law and in going to jail, 
and he has already issued orders for (he release of all who are willing to apologise 
for their conduct and give their word of honour not to repeat it if released or 
whose parents or guardians are willing to give an undertaking on their behalf. 
Up to date 45 persons have been released under these orcleis. But he is not 
prepared as a concession to such misdirected loyalty and self-sacrifice to modify 
his policy already announced for dealing vdth such disputes in the mufassal and 
he Irirsis that the leaders of the Hindu conimunily will recognise this and per- 
suade their followers to cease from defying the law and if they desire to depart 
from the pr*evioirs practice will have recourse to negotiation or arbitr ation or if all 
else fails to the Civil Courts”. 



The Hindu-Moslem Riots. 

The Ponabalia Riot. 

A clistur])ance between Hindus and Mahomedans occuned on the 2nd 
Majchi927 at the Shivaratri Mela at the villaj^e of Ponabalia in liansal. The 
Maji'istrate intervened. The situation becoming grave, he was forced to order 
filing resulting in twelve being killed and seven wounded. The Sujierintcndent 
of Police was speared by a Mahomeilan and as the Magistrate could not per- 
suade the mob to dispel sc he was compelled to order firing. 

'Hie not originated out of a Shiva temple wheie thousands of people 
meet annually at the Siv'aratii festival and pioceed along the thoroughfares 
with music. This year a inos</ue had been raiseil by the side of the road leading 
to the temple. Fearing the possibility of troulile, the district Magistrate of 
Jfackcrgunj, tlie Jbstrict Supei intendent of Police and a foice of armed jiolice 
were piesent near the iiK^scjiie. 'I he Mahomedans look evception to a party of 
Hindus passing the mosque, but the District Magistrate persuaded them to 
allow it to j>! occed and that the Mahomedans withdrew only to be sent back by 
a Moulvi who lepioached tluon foi being cowauls. The Mahomedans returned 
.intl attacked the Distiict Magisiiafe. 1 lie situation became desperate and 
the fiolice w’cie uidcied to fiic. fiist with blank caitridge and afterwaids 
with ball. Twelve Mahomedans w-erc killed and seven wounded. The crowed 
then dispciscd 'I'he following communKpic wms issued by the (iovcinmenl of 
Pcngal on the 5ih Maich 

The Official Version. 

‘‘The facts legauling the filing at Kulkati so far as at present ascertained 
ate as lollows . — A mela is held every year at Ponabalia. Police station Jhalakali 
on the occasion of the Shiva Ratu festival which attiacis a considerable number 
of Hindu pilgrims, largely women, fioin all ovei the country. About a mile from 
the mela gtoiind at Jagannathpui (Kulkathi) on the Side of the load from jalakati 
to Nalchili by which pilgiims pass *0 the mela ground thoie is a small mosque 
which is said to h.ive been erected not moie than 7 yeais ago, I'leviously there 
wMs a mosque on ihe othei side of the load but at some distance from it. As 
the Hindus were aiipiehcnding disliii bances on the occision i>f this festival the 
Disiiict Magistiale iiispec'ed the mela g 1011 nd on the lyih Febuiai y to ascertain 
what airangemenls weie ic<niiied. As tar as he was able to ascertain there had 
never been any opf»osiiion to piocessjons with music or to ihe ‘ Uludhani’ 01 
similar religious t ulamations wlrch pilgrims arc accustomed to make on such 
occasions, but as a piccaution against possible trouble this year he .ananged 
with the Superintendent ol Police to ha\ e a picket ot 2 Jam.ulais and 10 aimed 
Polu e at this point dunng the m -la. A parly of 1 Jamadar and 30 rifles of the 
Kasiein Frontiei Rifles was als.) sent to Ponabalia for cmeigencies. On the 
ist M.aich the SulMlivisional Officer was sent to be present at the mela and was 
wained that the mosque might be a danget spot. He was instiucted to make 
funher enquiries as to the local custom and to allow the parties to pass with 
music unless he was satisfied that tlicie was any pi aclice to the contraVy. In 
the eaily moining of the 2nd March a Hindu Sankirtan piocession formed up 
and started for the mela giound playing music along the road which pass the 
mosque. A crowd of armed Mahomedans began to collect at the mosque .n 
l)reparation to oppose the procession. Seeing this the Suhdivisional Officer wh > 

IS an Indian Christian, stopped the piocession at some distance fioin the mosque 
and endcavomed to peisii.'ide the Mali >medans to allow the procession to pavs 
peacefully. They lesolutely leliised to do this and the crowd began to swell and 
to adopt a threatening attitude. loiiflesof the Eastern Frontier Rifles and a 
few civil police were stationed nc.ar the Kulkati mosque, but seeing the situation 

11 
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becoming more serious ihc Sub-clivisional Officer sent for four more riflo men. 
This reinforcement ai rived simultaneously with the District Magistiate an 1 the 
Superintendent of Police who had come to supervise the arrangements. Thia was 
at about 2 A.M. 

“ Menwhile, the attitude of the Mahomed an s had become moie thieatening 
under the excitement of one Mahammad Sahadaduddm and they wcie prepaicd 
violently to resist any attempt on the pait {>f the Hindus to pass the mosque 
with music. The SulD-divisional Officei had satisfied himsclt after enquiry that 
Hindu precessions had previously passed by the mosiiuc without any protest fiom 
the Mahomedans. In these circumstances the Disliict Magislialc decided that 
the existing custom should be maintained and with the assistance of the Super- 
intendent of Police and the Sub-divisional Olficci repeatedly reqiies'cd the Tslalio- 
medans to disperse but they continued in thcii truculent altitude and brandishctl 
their weapons defiantly to emphasise then icsolvc to resist the ])rocession. 

‘‘The Distiict Magistiate then declaied them to be an unlawlul assembly 
and waincd them that they should be dispeised by iifl(‘ fiie imlcs-i lliey went 
away peacefully but despite these wainings Muhammad Slnhndadiuldin continued 
to incite the crowd saying that they would submit tt) bcine killed latlici ih in gne 
in. There wcic then about 500 aimed Mahomeilans in ihe.oiien space i.aiiid 
the mosque and they weie only sepaiatcd from the load by a ditch about 2 yaids 
in width. Otheis estimated at anothei 50 weic assembled in the )unglc‘ bcdiind, 

“As the crowd refused to disperse the Distiict Magistialc ordered the Supei- 
intendent of Police to match up the contingent of the Eastern Fiontiei Uitlc'-.. 
This was done and the Magistiate again ordeicd the cioud to dispeise but 
was again disolieycd, the Mahomedans waving then sjie.irs and thrusting them 
in the directum of the officcis and the seiioys. 'I'he ] )is'rK't M.igisiialc them 
oidtred the arrest of Muhammad Shahadaduddin who was taken away in custiulv. 
Thereaftct fiirtber attempts were made by all the offic.eis piesent an 1 two 
leading Mahomedans to induce the ciowd to dispel sc but without avail. On the 
contrary some of the crowd began to cioss the toad at a little distance and 
collect in gioups with sjieais on the other side of the road thus sunounding the 
police party. As the crowd became still moic thieatening .in»l was then widiin 
ihiee yauls of the police and was aimed with deadly wcapmis the Distiict Magis- 
trate then gave ordets to fire and with his ajipioval the Supeiintendcnt o* I'olice 
ordered one round to be fired by each man. This oidca was communicalcd by 
the Havildar to liis men and fiie was opened by fouitcien men. It seems, liowevei, 
that in the tremendous din which the Mahomedans weic' making the oidco was 
not propeily heard and that actually 37 rounds weic fiicd liefoic filing was 
stopped. 'I'lie Mahomedans did not disjicise when fiie w-as fust opcncil and the 
firing was stopped as soon as it was found to be effective. 14 Mahomedans wme 
killed and 7 wounded. Necessary ariangements w^cre in.ade to attend the 
wounded and tf3 send them to Jlialaka-i tor medical lieatincnl, the dead l^eing 
sent to Paiisal for post mortem c\aminalion”. 


Interpellation in Parliament.' 

On the 24th Match in the House of Commons Mr. LANSPURY asked the 
Under Secictary of State for India whether he is awaic that on the occasion of the 
disturbances which look place at Kiilakati on 2nd March the Magistrate ordeied 
firing to take place at six-tect range on an unarmed ciowd, csiising 19 deaths 
and seriously injurnig many others, of whom 12 aie not expected to locover ; 
is he awtire that no injury was inflicted by firearms on either Magistram o, police ; 
when he wall be in a position to put before the House the official 1 op u i <m 
these events ; and is it proposed to hold a special inefuiry into the matter ? 

Earl WINTERTON : I circulate the three telegrams received from the* 
Government of India, which constitute all the information I liavc at present on 
this lamentable occurrence. It will be clear from the teims of these rcjDorts 
that I cannot accept as entirely accurate all the implications ifi the hon. 
Member’s question. As the reports show, a special inquiry is being, or has Iieen, 
conducted by the Commissioner of the Division, and I am taking steps to obtain 
the substance of his findings without delay. 
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Telegram from the Covjrnmeni of India dated 3rd March, 1927. 
l<’o])()\vii>^ firm Oovcniim nt. o* Itciifjial, 2n(l Maicii, n ri pf‘ateil for your information. 
Begins, DiMncl. li.xUaig.iTiji, wiu-s ttuit lie wu^ loiccd to order Frontier Ildli-8 

liie on liijge Mohammedan nioh who violently opposed Hindu mutiic by mosijun at 
Kiilhathi. Cabuakirs number 12 killed and wounded 7, Further details will be lelc- 
giaphcd wlicu received. 

Telegram from ihe” Government of India dated 5th March, 1927, 

In contiiinahoii of our tel giani d-itnl Maioh 3id, 2il0. Following telegiara has been 
iceeuc'd horn th * Govf'i un.iod ol ibmeal and h n poated foi your uiforraatioi). Begins. 
h’ollow iJig rn* b*- ler wa^' r« eciv 'd ycsieiday Iroto the Distnot Magibtiafe, Baiib.il. Begins, 
On arrival at Moniue we louiil strong ai in(d Midianiinedan mob occupying the mobnuu 
precincts, and iilu'-iiig to al ow p.ei -g* to unall H’ndu jiM'crssion with iiinsic on Distiict 
Itoaid road adjo.ning the me'-rpie. No rc'i''Ou why this proc bsion hliould not pass, 
pah lenlai ly as tune not pr'.} ( i hoar. Mohnnimedans informed accordingly, but ri'p -iited 
peisiMbion p'‘Oved iis^lcis, owing lo incilrm. nt by Maulvi Snadaduddin. Mob proclaiiriLMl 
uniaw 1 ul a'^M'nib’ 3 '^ and oi(h i( <1 to iliip'-is', but vein rnently refiibcd, crying would kill 
a'Ml be kiih^d. Altitude veiy liinahmng hong spiars hrandibhed at us. Warning 
iepi>a»edly would b( n led on iC ilid not disp is*' Milii.iiy I'oliee brought up and Maulvi 
all('^te!, vvinht, fuitli r u^'clc-s p«i^uisum ant i vu players by ofTiceis and two local 
iMolMniuu dans (? 'V eii ) b' i.w (? ai t* mpte<l), aimed moujs began g'lthf’iing at opposite 
Mihb (f iht> roud enclehiiig (he foU'e S* iiig further pu’cynig us-dess and bituafiou 
ehiWiiiL' nionu ntai ily nioie (lung' U.UK, J oideied the Supei mteii lent of Police htc. Bounds 
hiv«l Ih'l , n IviJhd, 8 woui.ii'd, all Mohainni' il.'iiifl. £nas, FtPl lepoh rxp' of cd to-day, 
on 11 ceipt ol which it will lie Uli gi.iphe 1, Fommibiioiior of Dacca Division has pro- 
ecKhd to Pan al for iiujuny, 

Ttlegf am from the Government of India daUd 6ih March, 1927, 

111 conlitiu iti ei ol eui teleLnani dat'sl Tith Mau h, 8.50 Following tclcgiara has been 
n ci'i ved 1 iiuu l he v)ovi I u.n nt ot Ihiig.d, .itid is iep<atid f(»i your inloi rnation. Begms, 
Faelh I'gaiding (lj.‘ tuiiig tit Ku-'kuthi, bo hit .as at \) i-rut ascTtaincd, arc as folhiwii : 
A mer/rt ih held ( vary ^'car Poiuhi.'i.i, Polici Si ihon Jna'akalt, on the occabion of the 
.'^lii vault 1 1 f(" I ual V. liH h .'hi ractb eonbidciahlc nurnb<M8 ol Hindu pilgrims, largely women, 
lioni .ill ovei the c untiy. About a mile liom the giound at .lagan.ilhpur (Kulkalhi), 
on tiie bide (d the load lioni dhalakati to Naldiiii by which the pilgimis pass to the mela 
giouiiil, Ihei,* Is a btnill moMjue vvh ch h said lo have been eucted not more than 7 yrais 
ag » Piev (iiibly tlen' w.ws luobque on ihe other Pi le of the road, but at sorno distance 
iiom it As Hindus weie appielm ling disi in bailees on the occabion of this hstival. 
Maeii^hate ol (he Di .1 net iiisp*efi,l ,mla giound on 17th F'-bruary to a^-crrtaiu what 
aiianci'iiu nib were ir(iuiic<l. Ah lai a^ he wii', able (o a'^corlain, thoie had never ben 
any opposition to the pif'ceshion wit h music or to or buch religious ( vciarnat ions 

vv Inch pi'gi HUM aie aceustomi d to make on pimnai oc.-a-ions , but as precaution against 
p ihbiide liouble (Ins yrar, lu; aii.ii’g,-il with the Supnintemh nt ot Police to have pickets 
ol one .leiii.idai and ten aimed po ic’ at this place iluiing the mela. Party of one .loiiiadar 
.iiid 80 iilh*.s vif Fasieiii Frontu'V Pnlles was a'^-’o S'cnt t<) Pouabalia for eniergoucy on let, 
M.iieh. Sub-divHional OITicei was sent to be pies mt at the mela, and was warned that 
niotquc might be ilanger spot. He \..io insiiueted to mak liirther imiuirus as to 1 >c<il 
cusi oni, and to allow pai ties to pass with music unlcvss he was saiisticd that there was 
any praclici to the contiaiy. In (Im early nioining on 2aii Maioh a Hindu 
pr iccbMon loniu'd up and staited for the giound playing music along the road which 
I .i.SM-K tlic inn.'^qii^*. Crowds of armed Mohaiiimeduns brgun to collect al- the mosque* in 
puq'atatiou, to oppo.se (he ]):oc ssion Seeing thl^, Suh-divisioii.il Officer, whorls an 
Indian Chiistiaii, stopped the pioetPhioJ^ at home di'it.iiicc from the moMpu*, *au«l KVi- 
ih :iyiOurcil to perhua'lc the Mouaiumcdans to «illovv the piocehSion to pass peacifttby, Tliey 
rerolutcly relusid to do this, and the ciowd began to swell and to adopt threatening 
attitude. Sixtemi nlles ot the kiastirn Fioiitier Bilics and a few civil pohea wc'o 
stationed neai Kulk.athi niOb(iU|;, but Bnjng the situation becoming moie seiious, Sub- 
divibional Offic.'i sent for d niore nllcmcn. This u aiguard arrived simultaneously with 
Diptnet Magibtiate and Su{ii i luteiidcnt of Policr*, who had cornc to supervise arrange- 
ments. This was at about ‘l .a.m. Meanwhile, altitiulc of Mohammedans had become 
nioic threatening umicr incite n.ciit of one Muhammad Hhadaduddin, and they were pre- 
pared violently to rcsibt any attempts on the part of Ilnulus to pass mosque with music. 
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Sult-diviMonal Ofticor bad talipfud himBcH after iiujuiries that Hindu proccpBioiifl ba<l 
])icvif)Ubly iinPFcd by moFiiuc without any protests fioni Mobarainecians. In iliese circum- 
Btances, Distiict Mapstrato deebted tliat e^ifitinp eustom should be rnamtaiiicd, and, with 
assistance of Hupermtendent of Police and Sub-divisional Officer, repeatedly re<iuestpd 
Mobamincdanp to dispCTBe, but they continued in tbcir tiuculent. attitude and brandished 
llieir wrnpons defiantly to nnpliaFiBO their kpoJvo to letiht procesBion. Distnct Ma^'istiate 
then dfclnred them to be an unlawful asseroldy, and warned them that they Bhould he 
dispersed by rifle tiie uuJcff they wi'nt away ptncefully ; hut (hFjiite thesi' vi’;»rniiif,'H, 
Mulianimnd Sliadadiiddin continued to incite the ciowd rayiiifr that they w'ouM suhniit 
to b(ing killed ralhci than give in. There were then about 500 aimed Mohammedans in 
the open space round mnf(]ue, and they w'oic only sepaiated fnni the load by a ditch 
ah(>ut 2 jardfi in W'ldth. Oll cis estiinatcfl at anotliei 500, weic assemhled m tli<‘ jungle 
behind. As the crowd lefused to iliFpeipe, the District Megislralc oidercd the Superin* 
ti’ndent of Poliee rcaieh up eontingriit Knsteiii Fiontni llilles This w’as done, and 
tlic Magistiate a‘:am oideied t he eiow'd dupoise, but was again disobeyed, MohammulaiiH 
waving their spears and thrust irg them in the diitetion of the ofTicus ai.d sc)>oy‘. 
DjstrioL Maiiistiate then oideied the aiiist of Muhammad Sl adadiuldin w ho was taken 
aw’ay in eiipfody. Tlu'naftei fnifliei attfmjits were made by all the ofheeis present and 
2 leading Molmmn.ednnF to irdiiee the crowd to disj>eis,e, but without avail On the 
eonti ary, seme of the crowd began to cross the roael at J.ltie distance' and collected in 
grouj's with speais em the Other sielr ot the loael, thus Fuiiounrling police' parly. As the* 
ciowd hreanu’ stil more tlirthteninp and w’as then will in 11 jaids eif the pe'lice, anil 
was aimed w’lth deaelly w'eapons’, District Magistiat*^ llirn gave oide'is to liie, and wit h 
Ins approval f^uperinte iident of I'oiico or<l 'reel one lounel to he liird by (ach n an. 
This Older wan comraunicate'd by Die Havilelar to hiB men and tiie' eipeinel by 11 men. 
It sicniF, however in the trrmeneloiis din which the MohatMiu'elnnF wen* making, the 
Older v\as not pioperly Ik aid, and that actually 87 lounds liicd befoic the tiling was 
ste)]iped. Mohainmedaiip eliel not disperse when tiie tiul ( piiKd, anel liniig sloppiel as 
seion as it was lound to be eficclive. Fouit?e'‘n Mohanime dans kilJcel and 7 vNeiuride'el. 
NetKFFary ai langcments were inaelc to attcnel the woiineled, ami to scml Hum to .Ihalakali 
for medical treatment, deael being sent to P.aiisal rest mortem rr^emination hull inejuiiy 
into the mattei ih now being maelc by the F( mmissKinei , anel in view el this iiquiiy the 
Hovernment do cot propose to make any commeiitB at tins stage-— 

The Lark ana Riot. 

A Hindii-Miislini fracas oermred at Laikann (Uppci Snid) on the rgib 
hTnuh 1927 as tlie lesiilt of a dispute belwccn Ilnidiis ainl Main niedans eivci 
the f)('sscssi(’n of a wt man and tliice childioi. 1 be Distnct Magisli.itc visiled 
the scene of disiuibanrc at norn and by 2 o’clock the not was supiesvrd, 

'I he following ’S the summaiy e.f a ](,inl statement uviewing at length the 
cause of the distuibance and tlie tacts lelaimg theicto issued undei tliC'Sigria- 
tuies of Klian Hahadin Dli.iuto Nooj Mahon. cd, Dlcadcr, and GulaniMalu med 
Isian, iiienilicis of the He mbay Council, .ind Siidar Wahid Du\ anci Scthlla]i 
Al.dull.ih Haioe n, mcml cis of the A.sseinhly 

The Moslem Version. 

The signatC'iKS state that about tw-enty ycais ago a Hindu woman ivith thiee 
childicn, two sc-ns and a clauglitei, cmbiaced Islam The woman manu'd a 
Mussalman in ihc village of Gnnelo in laikana Distiict. She got hei son 
luarned to tlir niece of her Mussalman husliand and also niai ned her daughter in 
a Mussalman family. Tlic woman lived a ha]>py life with her Mussalman husband 
In whom she hoic tlirce moie sons at piesrnt aged 14 1 1 and 9 year 1 ( speo- 
tivcly. 'After a lapse of all thi.s lime of a sudden an application was made to the 
Distnct Magistiate, Tarkana, for the leleasc of the foimci daughter of this wr inan 
on the ground that she was wicngfully confined. Curiously cnougji all the 
niciiiliei s of the al ove family were brought to Larkana I'y Hindu Sal hawakis 
and Arya Samaiists and lodged in a house, whence the chief inemher of the 
family v\ as iiiimcdiately driven avvav. This man applied to the Sub diviSK-nal 
^lagistIatc for returning to him his three Mussalmnn children and his Mussalman 
niece vMcngfuIly confined liy Hindus. They were produced before the Magistrate 
r n the evening of the 2Stli March. The children made pilioiis appeals to the 
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Mn;^isiratc to be lirmdcd over to ihcir fallicr, wept billei Iv in llic open Com t 
in the pi osence of all assembled and recited verses from the Koran to convince 
the M.i^istiatc of their licini^ Mnssahiians but the Mai^istiale ordered the 
Iiohrc to f^ivc tlicm back to the Hindus. Hcarm^Mliis ortler the childi cn, three 
sons and the ^irl, clin^^cd lound the neck of their father and when forcibly 
Sf'paiatcd caught hold of chans and tables and ken t on ( i yin;^ %nd weepinv; all 
the time In this condition they wcie hamled over to the J Iindus as or Icrcd by 
tlieComt d Ins scene created a sensation tlirou^diont the town. To move the 
Hist net Ma;pstratc aliout r.ooo Mussalmans, including' several hunrlrcfl boys, 
assembled on the folhiwin-i moinin^^ in his biin'ralow and appealed for his 
intei vention. The l)istri( t Magistrate promised Icj^al help and asked the ci owd 
to repair to Khan Rahadur Amir All’s earden where nc;^oliations were in pio- 
ip ess between the Hindu and Muslim leaders for the restoration of children to 
their lather. Half ot tlie *j;atheiir” went aw.ay to tlieir homes ami the rest went 
to the garden \\ here the Hisli ict M.iijistiate also soon ninved. These negotia 
tions were yoing on for ih*' jircvioiis ihiee (ir four days and the rcstoi ation ol 
the (diildrcn was lieing put of! by the Hindus from moining to r>cning and 
evening to moining in older to gam lime to win over the cliildrcn to make a 
st.'ilemcnt about their futuie custody in their favour, d'he le.uling Mussalmans 
then present and the l)istnct Magistiate peisuaded the men to rem.iin calm 
;ind await the restoration of the (hildicn. Meanwhile, in another pait of the 
town, a Hindu stalled teasing and assaulting Mussalman passcrsliy in the ba/aar 
aiirl scveiely mimed one Miissalman whose m)uries bletl. 'bins news readied the 
Cloud at the garden with the cvaggeiation that the inpircd frci s.-n was a Syed 
.md was Icilled. Ufion this the galheimg got instantaneously out of contiol and 
tli<)iigh every effort ums made to pacify them they rushed tUiough the mam 
ba/aar hitting more Hindus who came across then path and damaged an)thing 
that caught then eye 'I he District M.igisiiate closely follow ed the crowd and 
the w’a\e of distuibance sul’Sidcd m about tw'cnty minutes. The di-iturbance 
over, the crop of attests began to be gathered. Mt. Kamnath. Sub Insjiector, 
a( companied by Hindu Sangathanists. went about the town airesling any 
Miissahnan they met till late m thee\cnmg and though it was umlcistood that the 
Resident Magisti ale w'ould go to the police station and icicase those innocently 
aiiesK'd evciyone was put in the lock-uj). 

New’S propagated that there was panic among Lai k.ina Hindus is liascloss. 
lL\cn on the '^ist ^^alcll, the day on which a telegram was sent to the Com- 
missionci .and tlie LtO\ eminent about the picv.'ilcnce of uneasiness among the 
Hindus, theie WMS not the slightest p.inic or any kind of alarm among them and 
this li.'is b(‘en admitted by seveial vei y rcsjxmsible Hindu gentlemen. In fact theie 
w.'is no cause ot alarm even immediately after the 1)1 icf wa\e of disiuiliancc had 
jiasscd over ihe town. The continuation of hartal m a modified form, as it 
prevails nowg is not now' liased any longer on any appiehension or fear of Mussal- 
inan aggression. It is laihcr said to be due to pi cachings of some men who 
lUrike Hindus fed that the fullest pound of Muslim flesh w'ould not be obtained 
without the use of hartal. If these pci sistcnt icpoits be true and if the shops 
that opened have been closeil again owing to such instructions, we can only 
pity the pioMnce whcic the feelings ot people can be woi ked up in this manner, 
\Ve cannot close this without condemning unrcscivedly thcspiiit of iawlcssin ss 
showm by our co-religionists at Larkana, alter they got out of control. They 
have spoiled the fair name of our community and by their miserable action have 
bi ought discredit on it. They must leaiise once for all that it never pays to 
cicate any disturbance, whafevci the natiiie or extent of pi ovocat ion offered. 
We beg to extend our fullest sympathy to the injured persons and to the lela- 
tions of the diseased Hindu wlio was a resident of (juite a different taluk. 
We aic glad that Mussalmans in the villages and other towns kept ihcir heads 
cool and continued to show' brotherly Icclings to the Hindus in spile ol the 
wildest lumouis to the contra ly. We may he excused if w'c apjieal in the end to 
the patiiotic and bioad-minJetl leading men among the Hindus to lake a note of 
the doings and picachings of the Arya Samajisis and their Hindu hcljicrs in 
Sind. Connivance at their actions as is unfoitunately happening is not a happy 
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si|t;n of the times nnd cannot absolve the leading Hindus still born communal 
bias and fiom the duty they owe to the jirovincc as a \\hoi(\ We aie coinjielh'd 
t(^ say that their has been too much connivance at, and also he!]) ;^ivui by S( iik‘ 
of th{‘ Jlindu leadin^^ men to, some ot the most objeclioiiabk acir, iti( s ol the 
Alya Samajisls in the towns and the Milages of Sind which n^ed tu lie chcckul. 
We lu j)c oui appeal will not go in vain.” 

The Hindu Version. 

The Hindu vcision of the circumstances that led to the lio's is given 
ma leu';thy statement made hy Messrs. lUin’sineh Pavalanaji, lanamdas Dnidat- 
1 am, and Riihumrd K. I.ahiii as a icply to the above statement. The Hindu 
vcision ade-es ihat the iiots weie the lesult (<f piemeduation on th(' pail ol 
the Muslims who, while negfitialions weic in piogress over the (piestion of 
the custody of three rmnoi childicn of Lakhmibai, a Hindu woman, who h.ul 
been liMng with a Muslim, held a mass meeting wilhfuit luJUs and widioiil 
admit ling cv( n CID ic])oiteis at which highly e\citin'; speedies w'eie made. 
Sul se(|iient cl( sing of Muslim sliog-s is also saul to hi\ e been detei imned upon 
at that meeting. On the moining of the 29th Maich Mus’ims ga'heied iw laigc 
numbei s in diffeii'nt jiai IS ot the towm. 'J he Dis'iict Magistiate, it is staled, 
in the coiiisc ot lus moining walk ii.et one jjai t\ of about tliice or foui hundfcd 
C' ( itetl Muslims and 1 ejuimanded them. Muslims from the outlying jiai is bCL;an 
to swell the ciowd of whom about 2 (kxi, armed with lathis, maiched to the Disli'ct 
Magistiates bungalow' and demanded the ictiirn ol tlie tluce cluldicn who, 
by Older of the Sul)-l)ivisu-nal hlagistra'c, had been handed (wer to then mo lu 1 
whoso shudtllu ccremoin had been periormed ibicc days jiieviousl) 'J he Disliu I 
Magistiate diiccted the mob to a j‘kice whcie convei satums in the same C( nncc- 
lion weic going on between llinou and hlus'im Icadeis. On the way and 
e’sLuhcie the IMusbiii ciowds beg.m to raid Hindu simps. It w.is du n about 
n-30. Rioting continued ti'l about 3 in the e\cning. 'J be statement finally 
l>i otests against alteiiijits made by signatoius to the Muslim statement u » miin 
mise the seriousness ot the situation and denies that the not was provolasl by 
Hindus. 


The Lahore Riot. 

A Sikli-Mu.lmi not took plate in Kablinuills Ilaxeb m 1 )abbi llaMr, b.aUoie 
tm the 3ul May 0127 in vhe nudit as .a lesiilt ol wUtch t'\o M.ihonuHlans wen 
killed :ind lour hbdio. ledans weic in]niecl, t)f whom two iecti\ed sf'iious 
injiiues. T he 1 lot Ol igina'ed in some muslims irntating arul insultin’ a Sildi 
wi'inan weumpon a nnmlici of Sikhs ol the neiehlioin hood Ixlaboiiitd sane 
Mus'ims. lliis twentually dc\eloped into anotwithtlu' lesult al»o\{ stall'd. 
As soon as the I’olite n ccivcd the news of the nut, the Supei iniendtnt and 
JX'jmty Supei intendc nt with a stiong police force hastened to the spot aiul 
jcsioied oKK'i and lenuwed the de.ad and the wounded to the lu spiial. 

Kniiujiits made on the 4'li May showed that some da\s ago a Mahn- 
medan had insulted a Sikh giil inside the city ba/aar wheieiipon a case 
w'as filed against him by the Sil hs and he was challaned )fSieida\. 'I'lie 

case came up before the Couil ot the City MagistiaK' wheae a cv)mpinniise 
was tffeclcd and the jiaitus agiecal to w'itluhaw the c.isc but the pnsi 
cuting insj)(ct<;r declined. 'I he case was then pioceeded with. A largo 
numbc’T of Hindus, Sikhs and Mus.salmans ciowded the couU to watch the case. 
Towaids ihe evening then was considei able excitemint among*sf the Sil.hs 
who decided to hold a Hewan (Ceaiteience) at night to ibscuss the ijuisdon 
ol casisol insults to Hindu and Sikh ladies by certain Maliomedans, .and .1 Sll^h 
diiim-biatei went in ditfeicnl Mohalla announcing the Dewan. When the Hewan 
w’as in j)i ogress at about 9 p. in., a (jiiarrel aH»se neai Kablimiills lla\eli in 
Habbiba/aai betw'een a Sikh and a Muslim. Newvs of this iju.ii 1 cl wvi^^atinte 
biought to the notice ot the Dewan from where it was allegctl about 21^ Sikhs wuh 
kiipans came to the scene of (juaiicl and a free fight ensued betwv.en the Sikhs 
anelMuslims with the result above stated. 
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More Riolini,^ 

On this day (4l.h Mai eh) another fracas took place in An.'irkali ba/aar where, 
it was staled, a crowd of Miissalmans, while they weie pabSinn ihioiii;!! the ba/a;n 
sh()Uiin{4 “ Alla o-Akbar ” and asking Mahoniedans to close ilieir sh )j)s, attacked 
seveial passeis by includm^^ one Sikh, causing; injuiies to a niinibet of jieis.ins. 
'J'he i)olice at once rushed to the scene from the Anai l:ali Than. i an 1 .11^]) m sed 
the ciowd. Thc'rc was ji.mic in the ba/aats and all sh 'ps in tin Anaikili Slieet 
weie clijsed and ])olice jiickets weie p(»sted in (Idferonf tjiiai tei s. 

After the hill of a few hours serious iiots biokc out a^^ain in the evenm-^ an I 
liotinjj c> nlinueil m sevci a\ ^larts of the city. A stronj^ c m. indent of Ih'itisU 
and Indian iHjops had been re<|uisiii')ned and they wci e ^j^uaidin^; the tian ;ei 
S[)ots. Se\(‘]nl aiiiKiiied cats with machine ”uns wme ])ai 1 o’.linj^^ the cuv. 
I )rla( hmenis of llodson’s lloiseweie posted outside the ( ily ;^atcs A l:iT>-e 
n(iiii])cr ()1 Ibitish aid Indian trov)ps wcic kept in leadiness in the cii> in 
Koiwali I0 meet emei '.;cncies. Tlie evening’s scvcie riotin.; started on the 
leluni otth )usands of Musalinans who accompanied the funeral procession <>i 
thici' ]\lahom(dans wlu weie killed in the lasf niphfs li acas. 

'i he r\cnim^ not continued till mulniiji' m ihllht ent [lai ts o. the city aftio 
which hou! It ])t\'an to a]>atc and by i f) m. tin situation was comjjai ali\ cdy 
(jiiietei alth'tULh stiay cases of assaults wto c ( ontinuin.; in the alli‘\s an] by- 
lani's 111 th<‘ city. Mr. <)j 4 iKie, hisliict Map.iStiatc, wdi > wms un"li‘a\e, was 
i((. idl'd by ui ^(uP WHO and he aiiuid at al) 'Ut midiii ;ht an 1 iinuiedialcly 
pi o< coded to the \aiio'is scenes of dis'mlianies to control th* situation. 
I'hoin the \ai lous lej) )i .s if was t^atlnodl tha^ .ihout i) died an 1 moie thin 
SO wcie iiioie 01 h ss snioiid) mimed. Itiickliats and lathies weie fieely 
used dm tin; tlv* imts in tle^ cvenui.; In the no'eis of all the thiee Com 
miindiLS, but most of the deaths wi u caused by lathi blows and oih-'r weapons. 
Ki'j'. ):ts ol so.v.i cases of aison wiie iiccived in the K'otwah out ])iompt measiiies 
weie l.iKin by the auth»iilics and not man) luiises wcie bmnt c .ce]>t one insiib' 
Moshi tiaie Mali Muedans meicilessW assa’iltnl the Ibndus and the Siklis 
si'M'i ( ly dealt with th' IMaliomedans wlpocvci they coidd -et hold ol them. 'J he 
c\enini,’s nots juoduced teiroi in the minds of law' abmin ’ and iieaecfiil citi/ens. 

Mapistciial Oideis. 

f)n the 5'di Maich twooidcis wcie juomulgated l>y IMi. Emets ai. Addition., il 
Itisliict Ma' is'ialo. '1 Ivj fii St older lay. dow n that th * \ ic tuns killed dmm; the 
iiotinL; shall not be taken out in pu cession unless two horns' j). ev loiis notice 
his ])een t;i\cn to the ( fficei in charge ot Kotwali, Lah )tc. 'Fhis oidei is to 
lemain in lo’Ce un'ess puniously cancelled lin'd the 20'h Ma). The Second 
oidci sa\s Wheieas nots having occuiied in Lahae i ily and d.im ige to Ittc ,an I 
juopei tv h.is been occasione I andi wdi Mcas theic IS e\eiy leas m to iielieie th.it, 
if the piddle aie allowed to fieijucnt the stieots till b p. m. theie w ill be fiuihei 
damai’e to lile and piopei t) , it is diiectcd ih.il eveiy eo)d peisin within the 
u-alls of the city of l>ali ue at 3 p. m. on the 5 May and on i vei ) sulis ..pient 
ilale uniil further uidci s shad not lca\c his house between the hom s of b ji. m. 
and 5 a. in. 

Isffect of the Curfew' Older. 

The abo\c cm few ouler had a most dcsiiable effect. E\ciyihin.; was (juiet the 
whole npdil «'ind not a soul stiiied out of the houses aftei b p. m. inxept office 1 s 
on duty and those wdio hid permits. Patiol pai ties continued to move about 
in diflcicnt slicets and lancS ol the city while aimed pickets ipiarded tht> ciiy 
ifatos. On the bth the situation coniiniicd to be quiet and no cases of assault 
were icjioiied. The city and the principal ih noUfjhfaies wcie more or less 
deserted and the maioiity of shops were cliised. Peis ins w-alkini; oi passin- 
wMth lathis' w'eic challeni^cd by pickets on duty and thou la'lns an. I si icks w’cre 
ilepositcd in Koiwali. 

Official Version of the Riot. 

The following ufiFicial cominiini{|iic was issued by the Punjab Government 
ici^ardine the nots on the 5th May: — 
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“ As c\aj4j;cratC(l nml mialeadini; accounts have 1 >cen pnl^Hshed of llu‘ 
10(0111 noUny in Lahore, it is desiiahle to make known the actual facts so 
fai as iluso have ]>oen ascertained by the Govoinmen*. The fust disoider 
occniicd at aliout 9 p. m., on the evenin'; of the 3rd May when some Sdvhs 
aie alleged to have attacked Mahomedans in the noijjhbourhood of TTaveli 
l\a])li Mai. The ])olice were cjuickly on the spot in considerable sticnLjth and 
lostoied Older. They found that eji,»ht peisons had been injured, all of whom, 
wiih the c\('epti()n of a Jlindu boy, were Mahomedans. Of these three wcie 
dead and five, o( whom one subsc(|uenlly died, weie wounded. Four Sikhs 
wcie arrested on the spot by the ])olice. Invosti^;ation into this affray is bein^' 
pet sonally conducted by a European Supei in' endent of I’olico specially detailed 
tor duty. On the lorenoon ol the 4th May. aUhoiiL'h j;i eat excitement pi evaded 
in the city and a large niimbei of shops wcie closed, only one instance of actual 
tlisoulei took jilace. This (Kcuiied in Anai kali when a party of Muslims wei e 
endeavoutmg to jieisuade the shop-kecpeis to close their shops and a man, 
who IS alleged to have had the appeal ance ol a Muslim, suddenh attacked .and 
stabbed five 01 six shop-keepcis with a knife. This individual manac't'd to 
evade ancst. In vu'w of the grave slate of tension in the city and possibility of 
the disoidci occuiiing dining or after funcial of victims, it was decided to 
take sjiecial piecautions including sending of tioops and ai mom ed cai s. The 
hist detachment of tioojis leached llic ( ity .so "11 aftei midday. On the afteinoon 
of the 4th May a veiy latg,c procession followeil the liinerals r>f the victims of 
1 loting of the piev mus night. As the lad of the pioci'ssions whu h was .'ucom- 
panied by the Magistiates and the Rolice passed a Hindu temjde some stones 
wti( ihiown at It hut no senous fiacas. occuiied and no one appeals to have 
been seriously iniured. Some aiiesisof peisons alleged to have thrown stones 
weie m.ide, ( )n conclusion of the fuieial ceremonies which weie very largely 
attended, at about 6 p. m. adequate ai langements wcie made by the troops and 
the I’obte to ensuie that no disorder accompanied the leturn of the large ciovv<ls 
fiom the burial ground to the city. Special p’ctautions taken w'lfh this object 
vvoiked tffeclivel) .ind this stage legauling which some anxiety had been felt 
was not maiked by any seiious disoKlei. Crouds passed thiough the long 
iVnaikali Ik'iraar without excitement 01 distmbancc but after th('y liad reached 
the < ily and tiisjieiscd to then Mohalla isolated casts ol assaults on indivi 
duals wcie lepoi let! to the Police fiom diffcicnt (juaiteis of the city. Later in 
the evening two cases occuried on the ciow'ds assembling. One of diese w^as at 
Ltjhaii (hue and one at the Mochi (inle. At both places Magistiates were 
])ie'»enl. A tlmatening ciowd of the Lohan Gate was disjici sed by a d(*ta( h- 
ment of JJodsoii's Horse undei the Magisti .'He’s older. 'Phe othei ciowd was 
similaily dispiised on the ai i ival of a detachment of cavali y on the spot , but a 
few casualties h.id occuried before the cav all y an iv Cvl. 

J'olice and Military Ai rangcmciiis. 

“ Isolated attacks on individuals continued to be lepoited to the police from 
vai lous pai is of the city until .ibout 11 p. m. on the 4th. Meanwhile a careful 
system of ])a(i ols had been oiganised in all the streets inside the walled cily 
radiating from a common centie. 'Ihis proved vei y effective and con'iniU'd in 
ojieiation thioughout the night 'Ihe Colonel Commandant of the Lahore itrigade 
aiea pel sonally sufiei vised the disposition of the trenq^s m consultation with tlu' 
civil aulhoiities. Oideis weie, issued liy the Additional Magistrate under Sec- 
tion 14 1 of the Code of Criminal J’rocedurc prohiliiting a Muslim meeting which 
was ifnnounc ed to he held on the return of the funeial party fiom the bin lal 
giound. No meeting actually took place. Oiders were suhsecjucntly issued 
juohibiting the canying of lathis or the assembling of peisons in bodies of moie 
than four. Owing to runioins that arson on a laigc scale was contemplated 
during the night, the Municipal and the railway fiic brigades weie mobilised and 
special ordeis wetc issued to the Magistiates, troops and the police making it 
deal that tliey wcie to ojicn lire on any one attempting incendiarism or indulging 
in noting, such hung being, of couisc kept within tlie limits necessary to cnsuie 
contiol of the immediate situation. Seven incendiary liies actually occuircil 
duiing the fight hut all weie cvtinguished liy the fiie brigade wiihin a few 
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minutes except one in which a Hindu temple outside the Bhati Gate was gutted 
in spite of the strenuous work by the fire brigade. The troops who had a hard 
day on the 4th May were reinforced by fresh troops early on the morning of the 
5th May and an ad ccjuate foice of cavalry, infantry, and armoured cars is now 
in the city capable of dealing with any contingencies. In addition to the regular 
staff of Magistrates four special European Magistrates have been placed on duty 
in the city. Police reserves are being called in from other centres. 

Assaults on Individuals. 

“ On the morning of the 5th May one case of assault on individuals was re- 
ported from the neighbourhood of Tavali Gate. A marked feature of the dis- 
turbance up to the present moment (mid-day of the 5th May) has been that there 
have been no clashes of large bodies of men but numerous assaults on indivi- 
duals by single persons or small bodies. Such assaults have been scattered 
over a very wide area. They constitute a form of lawlessness, the most difficult 
to deal with, and may necessitate the continuance for some days to come of a 
system of intensive patrols over the net work of streets inside the city walls. 
A curfew order is to be promulgated to-day directing all persons residing within 
the city to be indoois by i p. m. The number according to the hospitals’ 
retuins hitherto ascertained is 14 killed and T03 wounded. The number is fairly 
cijually distributed among Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs. 

“ The funerals of victims took place during the afternoon of the day. Proces- 
sions to the burial ground were limited in numbers and were accompanied by 
strong escorts of police and troops which prevented any disorder. A few iso- 
lated attacks on individuals were reported during the early part of the afternoon, 
but none after 3 p. m. In these attacks two men were killed and twenty woun- 
ded. Both men killed weic Hindus. A fracas on a slightly larger scale in 
range was cpiickly sujiprcsscd by troops without filing 01 casultics. The night 
was absolutely quiet owing to the effective enforcement of the Curfew Order at 
8 p. m., the streets being wholly deserted except for patrols of troops and nolice. 
Up till 3 p. m. on the 6th only two isolated assaults on individuals have been 
reported. A Sikh was stabbed near Sheranw’ala gate at about 1 1-30 a. m and 
a Hindu w-as very sevcicly wounded in Changar Mohalla about 1-25. The con- 
gregations that assembled in the various mosques for Jumma praycis about the 
mid-day dispeised quietly, the authorities having taken full precautions to pre- 
vent disorder. The casualties roll has now been carefully verified. The total 
number of deaths is 18, of w’hom 8 are Hindus 6 Muslims, 4 Sikhs, wounded 178 
of whom 95 are Hindus, 41 Muslims, 41 Sikhs and i Christian. 

Canards. 

“ A rumour to wdiich currency has been given in certain newspapers that 
the Sikhs are iiounng into the city in large numbers from the surrounding area 
is false. One small band of seventeen Sikhs was stopped by the Magistrate on 
the 6lh of May inside the Bhati gate. Eleven of the seventeen were arrested 
and the other six ran away. This is the only incident of the kind that has 
occurred. Another wholly false rumour is to the effect that women have been 
insulted and injuied by badmashes of both communities. This is untrue. No 
women are among those killed or wounded. No distuibance or disorder has been 
reported form any neighbouring district.” 
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The R angila Rasul Case. 

On the 4th May 1927 at tho Lahore Hi>h Court Mr. Justice Kunwar 
Oalip Singh pronounced judgment in the ‘ Itangila Rasul ’ case acco])ting the 
revision and acquitting the accused Raipal, the publisher of the pamphlet 
of that name. The accused-petitioner had been convicted by Mr. Phailbus, 
magistrate, under section If53-A, 1. 1\ C., and sentenced to 10 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. The conviction was maint lined by 
Col. Nicolas, sessions judge, on appeal but the sontcnco was reduced to 
six nicmths' rigorous imiirisonmont and a fine of Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Justice Dalip Singh held tb.it the intention to ero.ito ill-feeling 
between classes could not bo necessarily inferred though such a feeling might 
bo the result of such a publication. The learned judge found section 153-A 
not applicable to the ease and added that the Gt^vernment Advocate could 
not suggest any other section that could ap])Iy. Ilis lordship, tlicrofore, 
acquitted the accused. The following is a short history of the case as coir 
tributed by Pundit A. S. Sharma in tbo Amiiia Bazar Pairika” . — 

History of the Case. 

“ liangila Il.asul case which has .appaicntly icacluul its I'liial stage* in the I'nujab 
High C’ouit tlopci ves more than a p:issm<j: notice*. Tlic cum* wt.s instituted l>y ih<* (Suvcin- 
ment undci Section 153-A l.t’ C. bonie thr^c yeais ago and i lie areuse.l Mahashi' llajpal, 
who is a well-known publisher (»f leligious b.irks, was hauled up ior e\ciMng hatinl 
between the llin'^us and the Mahoin-'daub Ths book “ Kangila Tlti-ul wl ieii is thi* 
subject of the case is a binall biochuio wiitten by some anonymous !nit \\ I'il-inloi im-d 
author, who has tiled to diaw instances fiom the lite of tl;e Piophot. again-'t thi* evils oi 
of polygamy etc. Tlioae who liuve read the book know that 1 huK* is no atteiiqit at iidieu- 
ling anil the lacts put foith m simfde and iimneenl laiipiuige aie cntiieiy b.ir.ed on tlu* 
wntings of standard authois on Ibiam, both Euiop-.m and IMohatnniadan. 'J'hen* is 
nothing m the book whicti has not some authoiity bcJiind it. Such was the biin pic and 
logical basis of the book ; but the Gov-’inmenl b.iw great excib rncnt to liatied among (he 
two communities and tlrew up proctediugs. It is inbersting to point out llial tiie action 
against the publibhei was 1ak'‘n long aftei the aciual pubheation of the book and tlie 
Govcinmdd did not think it neccssaiy to do anything in thonntdi until a eiue w’.'.s got 
from a section of the M(»liamtna Ians who held a nu etiug of pioq*Bt and a note was 
published by Mahatma Gnntlhi m “Young India” combinning the hteiatiire of Ihu, niifnit-. 

“ Tlic book in <iuestion was wiUten at a time when iileiat me oi tins type was being 
published from botli the sides and the Moharamadans had made a i>( ginning by p iblishing 
a very obj' ctienablc book entitled “ Unresvci'n Sadi ka M.'ibaribhi” (Mahaiishi of the 
nineteenth century) against the venerable loundcr of the Aiya Samaj Mahatma Gandhi 
had penned down a note against the tone and nature of this book also , but look to the 
tliBcretion of the Punjab Govetnmex*t that it d<cide<l to pioi-ecute the publisher of 
Rangila llasul alone and not the publishci of the latter publication. 

“The Punjab Goveinment made a sci ions mistake in panctioning the prosecution in 
“Rangila Rasul” case and a still greater mistake in continuing the case even when the 
accused had expresstd legrct .anrl had of hia own accord offend not to sell and publish 
the book any moic. The delays of law are well known and m this jiaiticular instance the 
case was diagged thiough tlirce weaiy years. In any ot her province such a minor case 
wouhi have ended in a couple of months, but the 1‘unjab Goveinment went on with it for 
not one or two but three years. During this time one or two Magistrates changed hands 
and on points of law the case was referieil to the High Court not less than three times. 
The Magistrate m the lower couit who convicted the accused, raised an inleicbting 
point that the witnesses called by the accused in his defence should be only tho^e poisons 
who have a peisoiiul knowlcilge about the life ot Mohammad, This point of exceptional 
genius had not occiurcd to his predecessor and the result was that the accused was not 
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able to produce dcfenco in his favour. The accnsnl w.is not “ Oinni-potont ” to infuse 
Jilrt into the dead bodies of Moliaramad’s time and to call them from their j^raves as hia 
witncisHoH and the couit would not allow such persons to app-^ar before it who had an 
indirect kniwledge of the times | 

“ Notwithfctandin^ the hollow nature of the case and inability of the accused to 
pioduce d‘‘£eucc witiiesbra on account of the cuiious plea of the couit, it is stiange that 
the puiiishracut {^iven in this case was very srvere i. c., 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
with a line of rupees oti« thousand. The maximum imprisonment allowable under tbe 
Sect lou is two yeais and the Magistiatc was kind enough to allot three-fourth of the 
maximum to Mahaslio llajpal. Ai reguda line “full measui‘e”wa8U8edandnocon8i- 
(loiatioii was shown for t he fact that the aecused had not earned even onc-tonth of the 
aiuioint of hue imposed liom his unlucky book and then he had to spend a good deal in 
course of the^e three years on his cas**. Such a harsh punishment under Section 163-A is 
absolutely unknown in any other piovinc-' except the unfortunate province of the ranjab 
which lb a IK xt door neighbour to N. W. 1<\ famous for haisii sentences. If I remember 
unght, in llcngal sucti a harsh sentence was never pronounced under Section 153-A in 
thiBO yeais, although Calculi .1 paB^^cil thiough tcniblc communal liots. It was pleasing 
how'cvei to lind that the Segaious Judge of Jj.ihoro on appeal has reduced the sentence of 
inipiiboiir'icint to six months although he did not see his way to make any reduction m the 
Ijiigc amount of line. 

“On a fuitbci appeal in the I’unjab High Court, the structure of the wdi ole case 
came to the grouml w'th a cia-h and .Iiistic'* Kanwar Dalip Singh who is by the way an 
Indian (Miiisiiaii, ac<iuute<l Mai as'io llajpal and ludd that Si clion 153*A is not applicable 
HI tli>* case and icmaikc'd that the Government Advocate c mid not BUgg*’Bt any other 
bi^ction tiiat could be a\>\ihcd. A cas' whicii wmt through thiec long yeais and mvolvcii 
a gicat ( x\)Mire on both bvl '-s nas at lad. ended in such a dramatic way that one can 
eahil> uudeibtaud liow' leckUsslythe provincial GovoinmrutB often institute cases under 
Section ll>d-A — a section the use of winch has become so very common m all provinces.” 


The A, B Patrika’s Comments. 

“ Tlie reply of Ills Excellency Gcweiiior of the Punjab to a deputation of leading 
Maliaininadaiis w Inch w aited on him at L.ihoje to present tlieir views on the judgment 
oi the above ea<-e ih Idn-ly to iai8“ inibgiMiigs m the mtiuib of ad who liave the cause of 
iitedom HI litciaiy and jouiiialistie ciiticism at lu-ait. But what is likely to cause the 
gieatcot suipiiee in the niuids ol the public is flu' way in which His Excellency di'alt 
with the juilgineiit ol the High Couit in the “ Ptuiigila lUsui” case. We ([Uite agieo with 
Ills Excellency that “it is .ahvajs necessa-y toi the Executive Government to exhibit a 
due icscive in dialing w'llli judicial piououncements especially when they proceed from 
the higlubt c.ouits” but we conletS we did not (juite follow how the head of the Ex'-cutivo 
in the tame bieath could publicly ho'd that the judgment seemed “ to break new ground 
as regaids the inteipiitation of the law.” It is not lor us to suggest whether the Execu- 
tive fchould Ksoit to a pioctss by whicli it could obtain cither from the High Court itself 
or lioin the Piivy Council “ a leconsideiatiin of the point of law taken in the jiiilgment, 
in the ho[)c tliat the liiial decision might be nioie in accord with the view we had taken 
when w'c initiated and suppoitcd the pios'Culion” but we consnler it to be our duty to 
point out that Uis Excellency .sliould liave been more iccci veil in refeinng to the matter 
of the Resala Variman which is “now coming bvlote the couiLs ” We consider it to be 
our duty to protibt emphatically against a «lcclaiation liom the he-ad of the Executive at 
tins stage that (he matter ol tiic Resala Kar/maw lepiesents ioi us an opportunity for 
testing the intcrpietatioii which is to be idaced on the law” ami that “ tlio decision in this 
ease will ihculc wlietlu'i wc can rtst content w itli the legislature for borne raovlificatiou 
ol its teiiuB.” It vvouhl have been well for all concerned il llis Excellency bad seen bis 
way to avoid any reference to a matter which has yet to bo placed bcfoic a cobrt for 
decision. 

“ But the main subject of intcicst in the reply of IIis Excellency is the extent of 
liberty to bo allow'cd in ciiticibiu of any religion or religious leader. Ilib lorvlbbip of the 
Punjab High Couit in dealing with the Rangila Rasul case found that it did not fall within 
the imiview of section 153A of the I. T. C. as many strong criticisms had been made 
befoul about the Proplict by other vviitciB of w'hom many were English without attract- 
ing any notice or iiicitiiig liatied between the classes and communities amongst His 
Majebty’ft subj-’cts. His Excellency himself remarks “ one must be clear that the legislature 
can never be expected to place ail entire embaigo on such attacks; it will not seek to 
prevent a seiious treatment of questions of religious history though stated in critical 
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terirp. If wo have obligations for the preservation of public tranquility, we are also 
bound to rcfpcct the claim for tliat fiecdom of discussion which is necessary for the 
UFCertainment of tiuth, Instorical or religious. A senous and ci ideal treatment doi^s not 
onliiely exclude the use ol tatiic , but it would certainly stop shoit at deliberate ridi* 
cole.*’ But to socle to tigliten the law, oi to intlucnce the interpictatioii lu a manner to 
suit the convenience of the executive or to put such a wide interpretation as to bung 
within its puiview all wiidngs which may be considered to bo objectionable by somo 
mombris of any paiticulai community aic to fetter that veiy “freedom of discussion” 
lor which Ills Excellency expressed so much solicitude. 

“ It is not neecBsary to piovc our point to deny that the present communal tension has 
given impetus to mucli haclv-wiiting on both sides ranch ol which niakis up by venom 
the absence of any intrinsic litciaiv quality. Bui what the loaders of both the com- 
munities should seriously consider is that wliethcr by appioaching the Govoinrnent to take 
measures against these liteiaiy raushiooms we shall not only b<* supplyn g the buroauciaoy 
with a proKxt to impose liesh foltcis on the little ficedom oi opinion that we have aiul 
whether by advocating stiong moasuirs agaiiiM ihrso othoiwiso obscure writois wc do not 
give them a notoriety which ahvays will make it easy lor thoni to earn a cheap martyidoin. 
These writings do the least injury if they are taken little notice of and ticatul with the 
contempt they deserve.” 


Moulana Mahomed Ali’s Views. 

On the 28th June 1927 Maulana Mahomed Ah published two leading ailiclcs in Ins 
Uidu daily ncwspapci “ITaradard” on tlie Bangila Kusul erne in the lust of w hich lie 
aiibwei.s the (juestion wliclhei the fault is that of “ Kadi ” or (d cunoii law and eonics to tin* 
latter conclusion. In tlie inxt article lie analjses the olfcnce and siatis that it ib a Hynihesis 
oi SIX difieitnt offences but Mr. Kanwai I)alip Singh is the lust .ludg'^ of tin* High t’ouit 
who has biougbt it home to Mussalmanb that not one of tluse eciious offeiicts is an 
ollciicc accoiding to Indian hgal code. He enuni(iutcs thtsc (tlTeiiCis as (1) insulting 
the founder of Islam, (2) lUFultiiig the rohgion oi MubFalnians, (li) atftmjitmg to bring 
llio founder ot Islam into haticd, (1) att( mptiiig to bnng the leJigioii ( f MutsaluiaiiB into 
haticd, (5) wounding the feeling of Mutsalmans ana ((>) attempting to bung Mussalniaiis 
into contempt. 

Defective Law. 

He slates that under Seel ion 163-A only promoling or attempting to lur'uiotc 
haticd against Mussalroaris is punishable and not atUraplirg to bring them into con- 
tempt, Also tliat, alithougli piomoting or attempting to pioraotc hutied against Mussal- 
maiib is puinshablc, promoting oi attemjiting to pioniotc hatred against tliat august and 
ixaltcd peisonality winch rveiy Mussalmaii values foi more thau bis own hie and lai moio 
than all Mussalmans put together is not punishable. Keverthclcss, the Maulana peints 
out that Mr. Kanwar Dahp Singh, who holds that the law is drfcctive and dcsius ll.at it 
should be so amended ns to cover olTenccs of insultirg the religion of any person or 
wounding hia leligious feelings, has condemned the pamphlet as malicious in tone and 
likely to wound iLo lebgious feel ing.s of the Mussalnian community and only reluctantly 
accepted the levision and acfiuitteil the petitioner. 

It may bo that his iiitei]*rt tation of the existing law is w’long but the Maulana 
lias come to the conclusion that neither •* The Muslim Outlook ’ nor any other newspapei 
lias shown that Mi Kanwar Dahp Singh intentionally misinteipietid Hie Jaw and acquitted 
the accused through bigotiy oi chshoncsty. Hnloss the Judg<‘ intentionally mismtei prets 
Jaw and is bigoted or fiishoiK st he cannot be uskeil to rLS'gn, if this was not the custo- 
mary pioccdure the Maulana thinks that nowhere in the world would a stcoml judge 
have been found after the liist bad been made to resign foi an error of juilgment. The 
Maulana, while declaring the law to be extremely defective, clcaily states that it was 
not intentionally left defective by the Qoveinmeiit either, for it is ((jually helpless to-day 
in dealing with those who insult Hie icligion of Biitish officials and wound Hicir religious 
feelings. Had Oovcinroont known that the Jaw was defective it would not have knockul 
at Iho doors of the District Magisliatc, the Betsions Judge and the High Couit :tj«*lf in 
this case. 

No Case Against Judge. 

The Maulana explains that he was the first Mustalman to point out in the couisc of 
his w'cckjy speech in Juma Masjid on the Cth of May that very serious consequences were 
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likcJy to follow the Acquittal of llajpal, Thib judgraent had opened the floodgates of 
mischief, much greater than Hind u-M-usiim quands over cow-siaughler and music beloro 
mosques. He was surptised that noboily clhc had dealt with oi revitweil the judgment 
before, “ The Muslim Outlet. 1(,’’ and othci iduslim papcis had done so no lees than three 
works after it had been dtliveicd. Whtii he retuinni to Diihi aitci a monih’ft absence 
he luund that some leading Tunjib Mussalmans had already done what was needed by 
going in a deputation to the Ooveinor of the I'unjab and so he remained snent. The 
Maulana gives lull meed of praise to the reply of bir Malcolm Ilaiiry to the deputation. 
After this there was nothing lelt for MuFfalinaiia hut to wait and see. 

However, “The Muslim Oatlook ” which had been dealing with the matter since 
the 25th May all of sudden a&ketl the Judge who had deliveicd the judgment to lesign. 
The Maulaua cannot uudeibtaud this euiious and belated demand. He says that hi* lor 
nuiny yeais ucvci had any lesp-’Ct foi Biitish law couits m India but he Irais the law of 
Got! and that law itiiuncd that hi foie we condemn a person we must investigate and 
cslablisU his guilt. ‘‘ The Muslim Outlook ” liad not published any prools of Mr. Kauw-ar 
D.ilip tJmgh'b bigoLiy or diehorKSty and it was contendal on Ub behalf that the expiesfaions 
It had used did nut unequivocally cxpicss contempt of couit. 

Wanted an Ordinance. 

The Maulana demands fiom tlic Govcinmrnt the promulgation of an ordinance 
making the cfleiice ot insulting a pcison’b re’.gion by inbulting piophets, saints and othex 
persons held sacred by ihube folio Miig that leligiOii and of wounding their leligious 
ifclings severely punishable an i p .ints out that newbpapeis like “f'lata])” of liUliuie 
uie taking advantage ol the intriiegnuni cieated by Mr. Xanwai Dalip Singh’s judgment. 

The Maulana concludes that the demand of the Lahore meeting that the Secretaiy 
of Slate bhould compel t hi judge to n sign u not justilu'd. “ l^ord Biikcnhcad demanding 
ichignatum from Mi. Kanwai U.ihp Singh it. the biM, illubtiation of I’Qi.jab humour.” 
If Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh dcherv<-d dismissal then “The Muslim Outlook” and otlier 
Muslim papers and meetings ol I’unj ib Mmsalmaus bhould have asked more emphatically 
loi the iibigiiatiou of Justice Zilai Aii Tnc Maulana hopeb that Govcrruient would 
lelcaac the prisoueiB ami lemit the line. If tlKy liavc ericd they have done so through 
teirible excitement which is only i.aluiul w lu’u thi* riophet ib bo foully icviii d and the 
law declares itself helpless to piiuibli tlie guilty. That Kajpal bhouhl be st huge and 
l^lesbrs iUikhaii nud Narul iiaq should xot lu u piibon is a must puiulul piacUcul paiadoA 
of Hiitish jubticc. 


The Delhi MufciWs Protest Meeting. 

On the 301 h Juno Delhi piebcntod a gloomy appcaiance when Mublim bhop-kicpt rs 
obsei VI d a complete Luital nud a nu-ubtci meeting of Mubliins was lield in the niuidun 
opposite Jumu Mabjid to piolcbt. agaiubt the “ ivaitgi.a llubul ” judgnunt. Mufti Kitaya- 
tullah presided, who in opening the pioeecdiiigB, taid that the meeting had been convened 
to piotcct the honour of tlieii I’lopliet, No Mimlira could ic.'-t m peace if duty ri flections 
were cast on the Founder of Iblam whom the Muslims loved more tliau tlie^r paienlr, 
cliiJdicn or even tlicir own life. Muslims could stand all bodily tortuics but to (hem 
tlioir Prophet was above ciilicism. Acc. idiiig to Islamic Jaw death was the only punish- 
ment for one who reviled then Piophct but uiifoitunately the Government and the 
law of the countiy wcie not m Muslim hands. They, theielore, were patiently waiting 
to see what the Govcimncnt of the land, which piofcssed to safrguai d the honour of all 
religious bainis, wouJii do. It was tiuo tlial Govciumi nl. did piocrrd agaimt the author 
of ” Kaiigila Kabul” but tlie linal judgment of Jublice Dulip biugh had given them a 
rude shock. Justice Dulip Singh had ilcculed lliat it was no ciirne to revile the life of 
the founder of a religion. They, thcieloie, had gathered tliere to tell the Govcmm'^iit 
what they proposed to do next. Tins will he done by a rceoJution which the speaker 
expected they would pass unaiiiinoubly. 

Maulana Mahomed ALI, in moving the lesolution, said that during and after the Great 
War the Muslim activity was directed to protecting the Khilafat but to-day they assembled 
there to safeguard the honoui and lair name of the Founder of Islam himself. The Ilindua 
should know that all woi Idly reJalions bctAxru Mubliros, on the one hand and Khiialat 
Committee, Congicsb, Mahatma Gandhi and even the Government on the other hand 
teiminatcd when the life and boul of Islam was reviled. For Mussalmans all tlieir caithly 
activitiCB and relations depend on ihcir faith in Mahemul , If what Justice Dulip yingli 
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was Iruo there was no law left in the land for Mussalmans. The proper Ihinp; would 
have h^en to give a terribV ahalving to ll.ijpal, author of “ Uangila llaKul.” lie advo- 
cated the addition of a new clause to section 153A — I, P, (1 making mbulting a piojihet 
penal. Pending this amendment of the cnmiual law of the laud, tlie Yiouoy shonld 
use his ext raordinarj' powers an! promulgate an o dmance, thorohy ni ’c ling tie* uig( nt 
need of the hour. This will picvent further mischief being done. The b)>eakei conchi h'd 
with an appeal to Oovernment to leloase the editor and iinntei and publthlier of “The 
Muslim Outlook ” who acted under a great, piovocation. A Muslim ceand to be ra- 
tional if bis Piopliet was insulted or bis life icviled and lie ( Muslim) therefoie, was not 
responsible for his actious. The same v\as the case of the editor and printer and publisher 
of “ Muslim Outlook.” 

The IMAM of Juma Mat-]id, seconding the resolution, sanl that Justice Dulip Singh 
was tuber dis''om'Bt oi a lunatic when l.e pasreil the oidms in the “ llangila Uasul ” cabo. 
Tlic spiakerknew that .lust ice Dnlip Singh was not, dishonest and a lunatic should luit 
occupy the chair in a High Oourl, He should cither resign at once oi tlie Secictary of 
St.de sliould ask foi liis lesignation forthwith. 

Khwaji Haesan Nizami felt it. strang' that no seel ions of the ci immal law could 
be found to convict the uvilei of the Prophet’B life while a bfction could be liaced to 
bcntence the insulter of JustiC'' Dulip Singh. 

The losoliUion wa^* furtlur siippoitetl by M.iulana Said Pii/ ula Mahomed Ilussaui, 
S. M. Abdullah Ilafi/ Maliomed SadiijU'* and s^vcal others and adopted unanimously 

The Pic'bident, in conclusion, ad\iscd the audienci to iion-Molent, and should do 
nothing to exeite tlu-mselves or others. Tl:e following is the tex* of th'j icboluti.iu that was 
moved by Moulana Mahomed Ah and passed — 

R r S O L U T I o N . 

“The meeting expresses its deep resentment over the judgments which had 
oiitiaged Muslim feelings Ihroiighoul the country and rciiucsts the (Government 
to issue a communi(juc c\j>lainmg ihcir future policy in matleis like the one 
under discussion but, m the opinion of the organisers of the meeting, (Govcinmeni 
should either file a icvision in the Ihivy Council against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Dalij) Singh oi show intention of amending the criminal law ot the country 
with a Mew to bung offenders like the authm of the ” Rangila Rasul” to book. 
In the meanwhile the Government sliould issue an uidinance diereby icmedying 
the defects like the one in issue in the Indian penal Code. P'ailiiig all these 
alternatives, the meeting warns the Goveinmrnl that the Mussalmans would 
be compelled, though very leluctanily, to take the law into theii own hands.” 

"RisaJa Vartman^' Case. 

On tho Ist duly the Puigab Govornmoiit apjilicil to the Lahoro High 
Court through tlm (Tgvoriimoiit A(lvoc,ito for an oidor transferring tlio 
“Ribila Varlmaii” case fioin tho court of tho District .Magistrate, Amritsar, 
to the file of tho High Court. 

Tho “ Risala Vartmaii " was prosecuted for an aitiolo alleged to contain 
abuse of tlio Tropliot Muhammad and tho I’uiijab Covorument announced its 
intention to treat tliis prosecution as a test caso on tho ititorpretalion of 
section 163-A, of tho Indian Penal Code. Tho application was successful 
and tho writer was conviclod. 



The Kakori Conspiracy Case. 

On Iho Ct.h Apri] 1927 Jud^in^nt was delivered in tlie Knkori (Unispiraey case by Mr. 
A H. l)c li. HaniiUori, Special .Judge, Ijunknow Of the 22 accused before fhcOouit tJirm 
W(ie beiilencrd to ])f* liangcd, one was tranepoi te«I foi life, one got 1 I yearn’ 11. 1., live got 
10 yeais each, t wo 7 yeais each, six sentenced to 5 years’ll. I. two were ac([ui tied nn<l 
two, who had luincd approveip, were paidoned. Tins case w.ts one of the b'ggest conspiracy 
ras< b in I iidm. 0>rr 250 witnessoH wore ]uoduced on behalf of the pjosecntinn befoio 
the C’ouil ot the Si ^sions, and the exhibita bolli mateiial and ilocuraeutary numbered 
neaily ck-vi n bundled. 

History of tbe Case. 

ft may be recalled that on tlie 9th August 1925 a passenger train was sleppcil 

by Borne piifoiH and lootid within ten miles cf Lucknow .lunction. Kmimiy into IhiH 

daiiiig d ,coity iev‘*aled to the pulicj tie* existenc'} ot a wide-f^piead ie\olui ii'ii.iry ofga- 
ni''>a1ion in the United riovnices with an ofT stioot m the (’• ntial I’rovinees and woikirig 
in cinicfit with lh“ mam oigani-ation in Ib'iigal. Armerl with this Knowledge the 
U. I. D. kept stiict w .afeh on the moveini nts of the if volnt lonai y su«n<cfh in th*’ United 
riovmees and aho intiieepted their c ii h spon lenc*. Kvjutua'ly on the 25th Septem- 
ber U'25 Mr. U. A lloitorof the U f. I) issncil a number of wari.uitn ii i the arusts 
and heiue-M'aiclK s m difTeient cities of the piovince. The wan ants \/.*ie executed 
the next (lay and over 20 pei'-ons wne appi* hended. Seaiclub ako led to 1 he recov’. i y 
ol pevual fiieaiius and a mass ol doeum nts an 1 icvolut loiiaiy litera'uic. Tie’ <ioeu- 
inentb se./, d lliiew more ledit on the afTaiis of lle^ oigani/.ation, some moie aiivsts 
W(*i'’ mado and tlene was hitthei ricovny of aims and ammuniti m, Soirii of the 

pel sons want rd by the police evai’ed ariest. Of ihtm one, namely, llajemliM Kumar 

Lain 11 , was an (‘"led on \o\fmt>er 192o .u l>aK"hmefiWMr m what w.as c.dled a 
bomb faeloi)^. Towaids the end of the year 1925 tin* pfdicr diopp ‘d t lie c i-^e agamst 

some of 1 he anesK'd p( I som but pent up b( lori* Mr. Sytd Ainuddin, Sp- ci.»l Magiat rale, 
20 pnsons on a cliaige ol coii piiac’y to wag** wav ag.nnsl. t he Ivnig- I'bnp no*’, a ceiis- 
pii.iey to commit d.ieoity with munler. Of tliese 2<» p^nsoin, time n'm.*ined absconding 

and two tiinu'd appi.ivei's. The Sjiecial Magistiate committed all the icmainiiig 21 

pi’isons to th ' SesvioiiP. Dunng the tr.al in the Sessions Uouit one accused, Dam jdar 
Sssaiup Sftl', bi cann' seiioUbly ill and hia trial has been p<*stpoueU. 

The Judgment. 

The .Tudge found tliat t'leic was wuU spiead conspiracy in t lu Unit* d rro\ nice the 
object of which w’as to cfleci aimed icvolution tor the overtlnow of the picsent Ooveiii- 
im lit. Tlie heai’ijuai teib of the conspiracy wa-» in 1* ng.il troni wheic the acciiscd .Jogeidi 
Uliandia Uhalteijn’ canio as an em'b"aiy to orgniii.v tlie U. I’, braricli. J.igepii was 
apbisted by the accused (i. U. Ivar but ide.i'^ emaii.itf'<i piincipaUy fiotn the aecusi’d 

Saebinoianath Sanjal. The lust beeds \.'eie j Janted vi this piovmc* m 192;J ; but the 
plant was wn ll i.ounHhcd by the uecu^ed llurnpiasad and Ii. N. Laliin. U.i.n I’lasad w'as 
the clinf of the staff in the United Pioviuceu; but Lalnn, too, waa a veiy impoi taut 
luemb'-i and was the go-betwnvn for the headfiuaiteis lu It ‘iig il and U. 1’. branch. 
Dakiunepw hi and Shoiabaz'iar weie pint and parcel of this conspiracy, the duty ot the 
Jbingal bcction bv-ing to Keep the Upper Indni oigauisalion puppliod with aims i.iid 
aiurnunition. The Judge further found that the nii-mViers of tlic conspiiacy cnninilteil 
the following d.acoities to collect funds for the organir.ati('n —(1 ) IKimiauii dacoity com- 
mitted on the 25th December, 1924. (2) Ibchpuii dacoity committed on the 9th Maioli, 

192J (J) Dwarkapur dacoity on the 24 lIi May, 1925, (1) 'J’he tram dacoity on the 9tli 

August, 1925. Tbe Jutige fuit her found that in the til bt t.^o ilacoities common ciimmala 
were enrolled to swell tli-i number of dacoits. 

In awarding pciitences to th j diffeient accused the Judge leniaiked • — “ I have been 
asked by the I’ublic I’lOBeciUm birasdf to temper jubtioe with nieicy m the case of those 
who aic young and who have played but a eccondaiy part in this cuuspnacy. lu certain 
cascb tVio Counsel haa askid for mercy to be bhow’n to a paiticular client and at the end 
the accused Sachindia Nath Sanyal made a similar request in gcneial. 1 thoicfore think 
it right to say bomething on tlie subject. 

•‘1 do believe myself that the gieat majority of the accuped did join this conppiiaey 
for no personal gain or advantage and that what they did as raembeis of this conspiracy 
they did not do for the above purpose, llanwaii Lai has made certain acciigritions of 
dishonesty against Uam I’lasad and the absconder Azad and Banarsi also had a burpicion 
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against Kara Prasad. V* hctlicr llicy arc jastifieil or not 1 cannot tell. On the other 
hand it was the obioct of this conspiracy to ciTi-ct armed revolution. The members of 
the conspiracy had arms and matle bombs and this means murder. A revolution as 
lealiBed by the wilier of the white leaflet hiinaclf means chaos. Oliaos is an opportunity 
which professional criminals always tahe adv.antage of as local riots show and I do not 
for a moment believe that the membeis of this couspiiacy could have stopped this. Tho 
piopeity and life of the peisons who cithci have nothing to do with the Government or 
politics or who work for India in a manner which they corisuler better for the country 
tlian that chosen by the inembeis of this cou&pnacy must be safeguaided. Then there 
aie the dacoities from tlie evidence for the piosecution. It appeals that persons joinctl 
this conspiiacy knowing full well tint d.icoities w'ou Id be committed. In two of these 
dacoitics the c.)nhpiratoi8 ]oiued foices with piofessional oiiminals. In each of tho four 
dacnitiea a man was murdered. In llamrauli, lUldeo iVrbhad received a ballet in the neck 
and Gbandika one thiongh lh»' face ami it is a mercy that they wore not killed. In 
Pijchpuii, Toll was toiturcd by a burning cloth h'*ing put between his legs. In Dwaika- 
pur, four prisons rcceive<l bullet wouudb which c.iused grievous injunes. Their blootl 
lies not only on the heacla of those wdio shot them, but on cvciy raembei of this conspiracy. 
1 can only hope that as the coni'nismun of t ctacoilies wa^ usually not disclosed to 
the conppiiatois who di<i not take pait in them what wms rlone was unknown to most of 
till' merabeis of this conspiracy and that now if has awakened in their hearts a feeling 
ot repugnance as m the heait ol Kanarhi. In coiibid ‘iing the Dichpun dacoity I take 
note of tlie fact that only men on the lool shot at p'nsons. In conhidenng the train 
dacoily, I take note of the fact that it is i i p.ohable that Ahmad All, who was shot, was 
ileliberalely aimed at. Put ncveitlieJcss the shooting along t he sides of the train sliowed 
a disregaid of human iife. I fjiust also conbi.h'r the fact that ihib conspiiacy was a vary 
irnpojtant one extending beyon i (he T. 1*. When an appeal is made foi mercy it is usual 
to attinipt to satisfy the comt that the peri-on who has committ'd the offence has repented 
and will not offend again and (heicfoie u Iightci sentence will be a sufficient deterrent. The 
only uccused fivm wliose action I can infoi such a senre of lepeiitatice is Panwari Who has 
c( nfissMl. Wlu t hei t heie be otheis who lave lepentoil but w ho have said nothing eilhei 
through fear of their companions or not wishing to say anytlnug against their companions 
1 am unable to say. 1 hope that (heic arc and, il so, 1 lec.mimend that the Goveinment 
may consider that as T have done m the case of Ihinwaii. Not knowing myself w’hether tie* 
accused on whose behalf application for m icy has been made do really repent, I 
cannot piesume (bat they do.” 

Tho Judge finds Ham Piasad (aged 28, of S!iuli 3 ehanpur) tlip most impoilant member 
of the conspiracy and guilty ot paiticipation in the Piehpiii daeoity and also the tia,in 
ilacoity ami sontiMices him to be hange<l. K:i3« n Lahiri (aged 21, of Ibniaics) is also tound 
to bo a leading member of the conspiracy and uuilty ot participation in the tiain dacoily. 
lie IS also Briitenced to bo hangc»l. The Judge hnds the case provetl against Kaushan 
Pingh (38 ycais, of Shalgehanpur) in regard to the conspiracy and the llamiauli dimoity. 
He too is sentenced to be iiangid yachindranath Hanyal is proved nrit only to be a 
member ol the conspiracy, bnt an irapoifant memb**r not merely m U. 1* , but at the hend- 
quaiteio which w-eic in Pengal. Manmatlia Nath Gupta of Beuaies is found guilty of 
the conspiiacy of the Pichpuri dacoity and the tram daemty He is Bentenced to 1 1 
yiaib’ ngoioiis Govindcliaran Kar of Dacca, MuKandilal of Ktawah and Ka 3 kuraar 
»Sinha oi Cawnporc arc all found guilty of conspiracy and the train dacoity and are 
sentenced to ten years’ rigoroUB. llamkibhen Khattii of Chanda (C. P.) is found guilty of 
conspiracy and the Bichpur dacoity and is sentfiiC'^d to ten years’ rigorous, Jogesh 
Chandra Cliatteriee of Dacca is found to he the piiine factor in the eBlablishment of the 
revolutionary society in U. P. and is sentt^ncctl to u u yeaib’ iigorous. Visnusaran Dublis 
of Meerut an.l Snrt'sbchandia Bhattachaiya of Cavvnpoie are found guilty of conspiracy 
and arc sentenced to seven years’ rigorous. Bhupen banyal of Allahabatl, Pranabesh 
Kumar Cbatterjec of Jubbulpore, Prcmkishen Khnrina of Shahranpur, Kamdularey of 
Cawupore and llamnath Pandey of Benaus are all found to be members of the conspiracy 
and are sentenced to five years’ K. I. Baiiwanlal is found guilty of conspiracy and of the 
tram ilacoity but because he has confessed his guilt he is sentenced to only five years’ 
r gorouB, ISachindranath Biswas of Lucknow ami Haigovind of Shabjehanpur are found 
not guilty and are acquitted. The approvers, Banarsilal and Indubhushan Mittra, both 
of Shah j»'hanpur, arc pardoned, fn concluding his judgment, the Judge pays a tiibute 
to the skill with which Mr. Horton and his subordinates canied out the luvestigatiou 
.and prqiaied the case. Tho honesty of Mr. Horton, the Judge lemarks, was generally 
recognised by the defence. 



The European Associations. 

The Calcutta Europeans on the Reforms. 

The following,' is the full text of the .ima/in" speech which Mr. Langford 
James, Ihesident of the Calcutta European Association, delivered on th“ occasion 
of the dinner given by the Assjciation to the Viceroy on Tuesday, the 14th 
December 1926 : — 

“I have always admired the lechnitiue of those speakers who are able to 
make wrh an apparent wealth of feeling speeches touched m in eproachable 
language which in fact means nothing, but may subsequently be construed to 
mean anything. 1 admire, I say, their tcchni(juc : thcir mentality ahvays reminds 
me of the member of this Club who signed a chit for one half peg and over his 
signature wrote those magic letters K. O. E. No one could ever discover 
against which eventuality lie w'as protecting himself. Possessing neither the 
t(‘chnic(ue n^ir the mentality necessary tor such oratorical efforts you will forgive 
me if my rem.iiks to-night are cast in a more homely mould. 

’there is one of tiie repiesentations which the European Association found 
Its duty to make this year udiich has e\ci ted a certain amount of comment and, 
as I think that our action has liecn imperfectly understood, 1 propose to say 
a few w'ords with legard to it. I refer to our representation with regard 
to the case of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Spence, as you will lemembcr, Mr. Wilson 
w’as tried in Sylhet by a juiy for culpable homicide and assult, and be was 
acfjuitted on the first charge but fined Rs. 200 for assault. Against the acquittal 
for manslaughter the Govcinmcnt of Assam appealed. In Mr. Spence’s case 
he was accused before a Magistrate of culpable homicide but after a lengthy 
hearing he was dischaigcd. The District Magistrate saw' fit to have him 
rearrested and called upon him to show cause why the charge should not piocced 
against him. 

Now', in India, unlike England, the Government is entitled to appeal against 
an actpiittal by limiting the right of appeals against accjuittals to the local 
Government. The law obviously intended that such intei Terence should take 
place only in cases where there had been a miscarriage of justice So grave as 
would induce the Local Government to move in the matter. It is no good reason 
for taking that very seiious step that there has been .an ii regularity in the trial. 
The Government must be convinced that there has been a grave miscarriage 
of justice. In the case of the Magistia'e exactly analogous considerations apply 
and it is no good icason to state that in taking such .a step he has examined 
the record and is follow'ing the ordinary procedure diiected by the Code. It 
was represented to your Council that m both these cases it looked as though 
other consideiations than those I have mentioned had weighed with the authori- 
ties concerned, and after due deliberation and a most careful consideration of 
all the facts, your Council made representations to the Goveinmcnls concei ned 
and to the Gvjveinment of India. 

Government Assurances 

Whatever can be said as to the particular meiits of the case I rea*d the 
reply of the Government of India as containing an express assurance that it is 
its intention that in such cases the test I have mentioned shall be rigidly and 
impartially applied and I think the same assurance can be implied from answers 
of the other two Governments, and we do, as we must accept that assurance 
unreservedly. But I desire to say that if in the future, at any time, we should 
be of opinion that our rights as citi/ens in this country are being endangered 
we shall consider it our plain duty to make similar representations to that which 
we have made on this occasi(/ii. 

I wish to add one word with regard to the answer given us by the Assam 

13 
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Government. Thev have seen fit to accuse us of ijjnorance anj callousness. 
With rei,mrcl to the charii^e of ignorance, T can only say that \vc were as fullv 
acquain’ed with all the facts as the G )veriiment of Assam wore or, shall I say 
as the Goveinment of Assam ought to have been. Anri with regard to the 
charge of callousness the fact that an unfoituna'e coolie had dicvl was in no 
way relevent to the point uhich a\c were raising. Had it been so, it vvoidd have 
been eqiiallv relevant to raise the point of the icfincd criuilty to living. I mean 
the su])}ecting of a man to a double trial. It is needless to say that oin com- 
munity docs not in any way countenance assaults on In bans. 

Europeans and Politics 

Now, I have slated that the advent of the Refoims Scheme enlarged the 
scope of the activities of this Association. It had another effect. It encouraged 
the growth of vaiious political oi <;nnisations in this conn ti y who change (hen 
names with disconcerting rapidity. A veiy intimate Inend of mine once sug- 
gested to me that it might be possible to steieotype ihtse parties under name^ 
terse simple and easily undeistoofl. He suggested non Sycoyihantu ncm-Respon- 
sivists and Pro-anti-automatic anti-'l'ei giversoliomsts such h miely aopella'ions 
he thought would cover a nuillitiule of piinriples — even fliir mating lainciples. 
]^e that as it mav, these gendemen sh iw a giowing tcnilcnc\ to challenge the 
right of the unofficial Kuropears to be in Inrlia at all, or to suggest that we c heic 
meredy on sutferance. 

I confess that I foi one discount the ebullitmns of the jiahiico in this 
country as I do in most, but this assciti'»n gi\es us food for thouglib Tin** 
would appeal to be a simple answer to this challen 'cg lUii apart from these* 
truisms, I think we have a right to be in India on moial, but (‘(jiiallv stion", 
grounds. The Prilish people have \ ery lat gcK made India. Tlu'ir cnniiuanie 
in the countiy is in my opinion necessnT\ to lie) futir e \\ cPai c of tie' ctuintry, 
and I venture to think that most thinking Indians realise* that tiiith. Dm foi e- 
fatheis r^hen they came to India biomji' with them a particulai stoc 1 -in ti ade 
which may pci haps be summansed in the thiee woids Stamina, Honesty and 
Initiative, and I believe that those aie still the ijualities which aic necaied. anil 
valued, in India. 

A Viccioy’s Qualities 

In this connection it is pleasant to refl' cl that oui p’incipnl guest th's 
evening embodies these (]ualities, which arc in tiiith the quali'ics of an English 
gentleman, to a rcmaikable extent. It will siiipris*^* nobody to he i r that oi his 
undergi aduam days at Ovioid 1 1 is ]•> cellcnc> was one of the most populai an 1 
most respected man at the House. I can speak to th it fact of my ow n know- 
ledge. Fiom hcais.iy I can speak to the f.ict that the same is tiiie of th.it olhea 
House at Westminster. 1 shill be surfu iscd if a similar fate docs no await IJis 
Excellency in India. iUit if these are the cpiahlies uj) )n which in moments of 
auto-analysis w’e pi ide ouiselvcs, we must be caicfiil to pul them in'o practice 
in dealing with the p’oblcms which con'ront us. The stamina and imtia’ive 
which we claim as our birthiight must be pinced at the disposal of the body 
politic to the fullest extent. 

In the past when the indigenous populations have got into a tight comer 
the first thing they have cried kjr is the Sahili. 'riic need is s'lll theic and we 
musk continue respond to it. Pei haps the most important of all we must make 
lip our minds to say quite honestly and sinceicly w-hat \vv think to be 'die ti nth. 
There is no need to be offensive but there is every need to be fianl:. 

Lord Lytton’s Record 

We have amongst us to-night another distinguished gucsb I venture to 
think that when tune passes its verdict upon I.ord Lytton’s tcim of office in 
llengal, the point upon which most stress will be laid is His K\ce11ency’s con- 
sistent, transparent and, I would say, couiageons sincerity m though', w'oTd and 
deed. That is a verdict which I for one should very much pri/c. 'Pile iiue value 
of a living example of sinceiity Is difficult to appraise. 
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MR. lANGFORD JAMES’ SPEECH 

Commiin'il Troubles 
I now propose to say a few wouls upon some problems which, in my opinion, 
conlront us. First ard foiernust, is the communal ciuesiion. This divides itself 
into two branches : the c|Licstion of whether representation throughout India, 
whatever form it may take, should proceed upon a communal basis. In my 
oivinum there is no other 1 ('r'lsonable or piactical alternative, and that for one 
smijile lease'll. In a continent socially so backwaid as India, and where political 
sense, if bom, IS not yet weaned from c anmunal sense, it is the only method of 
cnsuiinL; audience for the views ot the diffeicnt communities. 

d h('re is ihe other side of this (jiiostion, vi?., the unfortunate communal dis- 
tuib.inccs which have lent this country m the past an 1 may do so in the future. 
In this matter we as a comuumity aie intensely anxious to lender any assistance 
which ue can, but it would be unwise lor us to <;ivc even the appearance of 
interference. Dining the icccnt disturbances in Ca'cutta we were freely accused 
of backinu the Mahr'iucdan community against the Hindu community. This 
Association was accused of advancing the Mahomf*dan community the sum of 
Ks. 150,000 (a suTii Ah.ch it did not poss( ss in cash). I personally was accused 
of ad vancing a sum of Rs. 10,000 (a sum which i have never in my life had to 
sjiaic), and th ‘ uikhs [lossible lurnouis wcie cii dilated. The truth is that 
we did n it litdp cither communKy with one anna nor were u’c able, unfortunately, 
to hedp eithei coimnunily w i th any advice. 

ddie nc' t (|Mesiion is, I feel, haidly a new one but nme-the-lcss of vital 
im[)\)r:ance. I mean the (juestion of the Sen ices. It is aljsolutely essential, 
;is I sec It, nil ( nly llut the Paitish connection sh )n!d be maintained in the 
Seivicts, but din" the very l)cst iirm which Ihitain can produce should be 
attiacled to th' m dh'S cann'd be done on sentiment. It is only possible to 
.ittain this ol>ii c if you can put bei )i e a voim^ man a definite and attiactive 
liKjposiiion. How in p'ac’ice this is to be done in the case of the Civil Sei vice 
it is not foi me to iliciale. iiut I tlunk it might possibly be accomplished by the 
cieatum of a Ibitish Iinpenal Scimcc wuhilefinitc provincial posts reseived for 
It, and the ci c'aMon of pi o\ incial servict sue mt ‘d in India. 

J.asdy I c )nie to die (piesPon of our a' litudc Ijcioi e the Royal Commission. 
Tune does not pennit of my dca'ing with tins at any gieat length, but it is well 
to bear in mind wliit ai e the lunc tiuns of ih.s Cummi 'tee. Those functions are 
impose 1 upon lh''m by the st.ilute. Sh irtly put they aie bound to CKarnine the 
whole posbr n and icpoit whcthci, in 'heii opinion, 1 espunsible government is 
possible in this couiv 1 y, and if so, to vvh.U c\ten'. It does not follow that they 
arc bound 1 > make thi s.iiiie rccomm' ndaiiot.s foi every pait of India. 

Secondly, 1 1 IS w eil 1 emeiid’cr that icsponsiblc government is not synony- 
mous with Deiiiociacy. 'khe Tiiiish Empiie was nu built upon Democracy, 
d hat IS a sys'em of CiO\ eminent which has giown giadually alter political 
ediica'icn, an 1 is now’ on its liial in (beat IJritain. This S)Stcm is, as far as I 
know’, lepLignant to th' i leas of most of the peoples of India and they arc in no 
wise iipe loi It. li in anothei 100 yeais they have reached politically the position 
which England had reached 100 }eais ago, they will have made veiy good going. 

Fundamental Fallacies 

I think it IS paiticukirly ncccssaiy to bear this latter fact in mind in con- 
sidciing this ])! oblem, because in my opinion one of the fiindamenlal fallacies 
undeilying the Refoims Scheme was the f.ict that it pi omulgated a System of 
Government loi which .in clcct»uate was essential, and then went out to Hook 
loi the clcctuiate. That is a ]ioliiical Miustcion proteion’ which it is difficult 
to justify anil no one can say that the piactical results aie encouraging. 

dhe second lundamcntal fallacy undeilying the Reforms Scheme, in uiy 
opinion, is the inellv d, no doubt wclkintentioned, by which it was proposed 
to engender ;i s'^nsc of icspc-nsibility in the Legislative bodies. It seems to me, 
as at (uesent adv iscd, that it you wish to engender political 1 esponsibility in 
the Councils it is nects.sary matciially to e\tcnd then responsibilities. At the 
same time you inusl icalisc the vital importance of ensuring that men of the 
right stamp aic elected or nominated to these Councils. 
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Only Practical Basis 

I pcTScnally have a feeling that the only practical lasis to piocccd upon as 
a start is that ol nmtual self-mteiest, using nominations to protect the light of 
the uneducated classes. This is a problem which I should essentially desiie to 
approach neither from a defeatist point of view nor fiom the point of view of 
sentimental optimism. I confess that the instances which piesent themselves 
to us of the cflorts of Indians to manage their own affaiis do not inspiic one 
with an immense amount (>f confidence. In Calcutta we aI\\a)S have in fiemt 
fT our eyes the Coi poialion, which claims to be a national lody and certainly 
IS dominated by the Sw'ai apsis. Passing over their disticssing failuie to functicn 
or try to do so at the time of the recent riots and the chi’di^h irrelevancy of 
their debates, (at any rale as repoited in the newspapeis) I think they have 
firmly imbued everybody with a sense of their inefficiency. 

Reasons Against Delaying the Commission 
I have spoken as though this ques’um of oiii attitude bcfnie the Stalutoiy 
Commission is an immediate one, and you tell me that this Assc elation has C()n- 
sistently held that the Commission should not be appointed till 1929 and that the 
experiment slioidd be given the full lease of life picsciilcd. That is no doubt 
true, but on that point, speaking foi mvself, 1 have latj.ely changed my view. 
It seems to me that ihci e is little, if anything, to 1 c gamed by delay. 

We have had thice elections. As a result of the last cUctun the Swaiajist 
Party has been returned in various places as the paity v\hich ctmmands ibc 
largest nunibci of votes. In Madias they have nlieady lefiscd to male the 
attempt to woik the Rcfoims Scheme. If they aie ct ns.slcnl— and they s( me- 
times aie — they will lefusc cvciywheie else. Now, if you have a state of aff.i 11s 
where the iiKjst impoitant Indian polifcal patly v\hokhcai Icdly eendemns the 
.system, the Biitish community from the start, while cntiiely willing to work 
It, has condemned it,— the othei pdiiical parties have been. shaT 1 say, liikcvaim 
and the jieople who ically matter are either ignorant or indiffeient—l cannot 
altogether see the argument foi delay. 

Commission’s Ikrsonncl 

As to the peiscnncl of this Ceinmittcc, v»lun it is appointed, m my studifd 
opinion— and it is also the opinicn ol the Delegates at the icc( nt C( n ciciice 
at Cawnpotc — the I cst foim ol Ceiiimissicn wniild Lc a sn'.all 1 cdy apicmicd by, 
and possibly from, these who have ultimately to decide tins matter. I mean tlK‘ 
Houses of Parliament at WtsimmsUi. The desidciatum is an impaitial and 
unanimous leport and I think it can lest be achieved by such a 1 ( dy. Jliu it 
it IS proposed to appoint a bi dy cempiising any shades of opinion in this cui ntiy 
we shall piess, as 1 think it is our nght, to Le icpicsented cn the Cc-mmiitee*. 

(icnilcmcn, 1 liav e kept )ou 1(0 kng, and J mist apologise lor e nee moie 
referring to the Calcutta Coipoialitn who I am glad to say repusent ni liedy 
c^cept themselves. T here may be semething to 1 e said Icr not welcoming )t4ir 
guest on his anival. It n^ay be w’lse to pc stpene this functicn until he has Jolt. 
You then have the advantage of Imowing that he has not stolen file cigais and 
that he has subsciibcd to the Iccal chanties. T hat is not the view of this Asso- 
ciation. It took the eai best opportunity of welccining H is li>celkncy cn ani\al 
in India, and we have been fortunate eneiigh to sccuie his peisc nal j.icscncc 
amongst us to-nigh*. 1 dcsiie to lepcat the w’elcomc. 

We take the view that His E:>ccl)ency’s teim of tffice will Le ami ng the me st 
ciucic'ri that we, at any rate, will witness in India, and 1 desiie to assuie him that 
duimg that term not only will he have oui sinccLe good wislys ior himsell, pei son- 
ally, but that in all his cfibits towards stable, evtn-handed and efficient gcvcinmcnt 
m this country and m all attacks cn such cffoi is, he will have the s'nunch and 
consistent supjiort of the European Asscciation. 



MR. JAMES’ SPEECH CRITICISED lol 

Mr. James’ Speech Criticised. 

Mr. Iv a n g a c ir a r I a r ' s V i i: w , 

“Iiiltaiit speeches like that of Mr. Lan^foid James at the Euioj-can 
Association Dinner should not (jhscurc • oiii judj^nicnt. We Inve to face the 
practicalities of the situation in a manly way, and I ear nes'ly hope that under 
the ^uiidance of Mr. S. Srinivasa lyen.i^ai, the (kiuhati Crniiress will lay down 
no haid and fast lules foi adoption by populai i epresentatives in the Legis- 
latures.” In this strain Dewan Lahadiii Rani^achai lar, who was Deputy Ihesi- 
dent of the 1 ep’slaM\c Assembly, m.ade a s'alcmcnt to the Associated Pi css, 
while discussini; the picscnt political situation. 

Mr. T.an^foul James’s speech, said Mr. Kangachariar, did not represent 
the \iews of the Ass cialion or of the community to which he belonged. In fact, 
Mr. Rangacbariai had heard fioni reliable soinces that many of the Europeans, 
jiicsentat the clinner, felt unc omfortahlc o\ ci his speech. Put if these views did 
lepiesent the views of the Assf’Ciation or the Eur(.])can ctirnmunity, then it was 
time that those Ind’ans who had hidicito exlemled their hand of co-oiieralion to 
the bhircipean communi'y sh uild lec insider their p .sitnn. 

He had been paiticulaily giatifDl during the last si\yearsofluse\pcii- 
ence in the Assembly at the way m which the Eiiiopean ic|m esrn’ativcs from 
Pen' a!, in the Central Ixgis’atuie, gave the lead to other n m-official Euiopcans 
in taking a resonablc view ol the demand of Indj.ins for then advancemen'. lie 
could not loigct the part filajed by .Sir Alexander Murray, So Campbell Rhodes, 
Sir W.iiiei Wilson and .Sn Daicv Lindsa) in e.'ising the sitiiaiK n whenever acute 
contioversial topics ai<sc in the legisf'itu' e. During his trails as Seciciary of 
the Eun pcan Association, Cobmcl Ciaw' .’d oitrn .asked lor a <air undei standing 
with the ixui opcan Community an<l they <n thrir part wcic always inclined to 
appicciale then points ot view. Nubody desoed that the Kuiopean community 
should have had a kirge s'akc in India and ihme was no (jueslion, as he had 
often slated in the Assembly ol then being tuincd out oi dealt with un,usily, or 
unfairly. Put if th'se intet ests were to be uscvl to deter tally rcaiisatu'n of the 
goal of icsprnsiblc Ciovcinment by India then those who look the view of Mr. 
Langford Jnmts w'ould liavc to thank themselves jf the indigenous populalr n 
took a definitely hostile attitude. 

lie hojied there wtai’d be an early lepudiatiun by icsponsiblc Euit-pcans 
and the Euiopean I'lcss in India of the sentiments contained in his speech, but so 
far he had not noticcil any such disapj)ioval. It was Sficcchts like this which 
gave accession ol sticngth to the Swaraps's m th^ir obstiuctive progiairme 
and pioduced Imteiness oi feeling thioughout the countiy. 

Referring to the jj-isiium resulting fiom the elc c u ns an] prc.sjiects of 
dclibera(i(*ns of the (k'luha’i Ceingicss, Mr. Knngachni lar said that under tlic 
presidency of his able and distinguished fi lend, Mr. Snnivasa lycngai, he hojjed 
the (Inoi would be e.prucd foi a unu n of ail the nationalist fui ces. Ccmiinuing, 
lie said that Madias had in a large mcasuie dcclaicd itself Svvai ajist, chiefly 
because the ]ieoplc ihcMC had to get iid of a i uiely communal min’Stiy. 

'I he fust op]^oiiunii\ should be taken by the Congress to revise its pro- 
gi amine so as to give provincial autonomy in such vital inatteis as accci'iiance 
ol office, or icsoit to obstruction because ccnditic ns varied firm province to 
province. In Pcngal, h r instance, so long as the Oruinance was iheie and the 
detention without tiial of ptisoncis continued one could undei stanil a lesoi t to 
the policy of obstruction in that presidency, futile though obstruction was. Pot 
the opportunities of doing consideiahle good to the countiy through working 
the Reforms was possible in Madras and if the Rcfoims had not been a thorough 
success in this province it was because the communal ministry was enthroned in 
power. The new minisii y had the moial support of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
ins Parly, but it could not effectually work to the good of the jirovince or, in a 
bold and independent manner, proceed with its objective without the active 
suppoit of the Congicss Paity. 

Mr. Kaiigachaiiar regarded the nc\t three years as an important state rri 
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the political dcvelopmenf of India, liecausc the period came pist before the 
enijiiiry by the Statutory Commission, and he deploicd the divisions in the 
Nationalist fjiccs. Coni inuin;.r, he said that the policy of obsti iiction was not 
an end in itselt. No politician uMiild hesitate to lesort to obstruction if ciicum- 
stances demanded it, but what he oliiccted to was the determination of the 
]i()licy of obstruction bcfoiehanl. Uis oj.inion was that the representatives in 
the i.ei^isbiiin es should be i^iven full licedom to decide foi themselves what 
coir sc (u ac tion was bes" suited as occasion demanded and if they ciicd there 
weio always the clectoi ale and public opinu'n to caiiect them, lie applied to 
all Conijicssmen altcndin^^ the Cauhaii Session to sci/c the oppo' tunities for 
united action. 

Ihe c\j)cncnce of the last si v years in the Let^islatuics in \\hich they had to 
often change their pioitramme an*! policy o( action was sufficient to show the 
lack ot wisdom in la^in^ own an\ haul and last i tiles by the Congress for 
a(lo[)tif)n liy the popular i epiescntatur s in the Le‘;]sbaluics. It was somewhat 
disapp MiUiii',' for him to icad J‘an lit Motiiabs statemrnl in wh.cli he spoke of 
the ma' ima an 1 minima ol ihfir tlomand. IfJNTi. Gandhi was ^oine to be a 
‘ silent S])cctaIor” as he ihicatened to be, and it Pandit Motilal Nehiu wms 
yoin;^ to take an unllinchiny atMUhlc then iho jiusjiecis of union, lor which 
cffoils were bem;^ niade by M'S Naidii and othc’S appealed to be j^loomy. 

Mf. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Threat. 

In an infcivicw to a Puss i eprescn‘ati\e Mr. J M. Sen Gu])ta, leader 
of Ike Con<^iess Pal tv m the iknyal Council, Saul that it w’as his ojimion that 
Iia\]n- iceaul to the s'lcnetli I'f his own ])arty and the i ctui n »)! a nurubei of 
meinbcis who did n -t belon- to his pait> but wcie oppostul to the jcvival of 
Uyaichy it would be nr st (tifficilt in P.en^tal to loini a iiiinistiy wlr^n the Council 
met. Asla'd wlicdu'i there wtiS any libelihood of a chan^’c of [)o]icy at Gauhali, 
Mr, Sen GupM snid “ We aie bound by the pledi’C on which we sm^lit (‘b.ciion 
and until the Ccii'p. ess a’ G.ir.h.iti allcis in any icsjicct the lesolutun ad >]jted 
at Cawnpoic laSi ytai will bin I us and wi'l be stiictly foil iwed by us in P^eng.ib 
Peisoiially, to me, it seems impossiljle to e\cn cnleuain the piopos'd of tlic 
acccjitance of minis ly an I the consccpient i c\ i\al of I ai thy in Penj'al, Inv in^ 
ic^ard to the continued detention for over two )eais wilhoui trial a bxige nuiuiicr 
of pid he men. IMoiecAcr, tlicic has been no lespi nse of any kind on the j>.iit of 
the Goveiniiient in the dll eclrm of a change of the consaiut'on. Not only h.is 
theie been no mlieatun o* an}’ i claxation of pobc) puisimd 1)} the Go\ ei nm(.nt 
with 1 clc’ ence !o th i iwu) mn I it ’ s meniioned, but tm th^ c >ntiaiy we have the 
leur ’pean AsS'Ciali'-n tlrough its piesident e\f)icssing then \ icw’S winch clcai ly 
niabe il mi[ ossi.'.le fui any honouialdc In lian to think of any change of pobcy. 

dhc ]) ‘oplc ot India do not dillcic ntiate, and in my opini -n tjune i igh'ly, 
between official and non-ofFicia) Panopeans in India. Lta\l Lytton fdr'iided, only 
the f)ther ni li*, foi mutual liust I)elwccn the peojilc of India and lengland. 'i he 
answer, flat No. has n nv l)ecn gnen b> the I'residcnt ol the Kuiopean Assecialiun 
in the picsenee and with'Ul any piolesl ol Then Excellencu s the Goveinor of 
Pcngal and the Vicuoy (T India. The Pairopean AssocialK-n d.tsnts a fice 
fight to the finish. Is it any w'ondcr that the Indian legaids all this talk of co- 
c.pciatum as a huge faicc ? I w'oiild have taken no notice of Mi. l.angloul 
James’s speech oi the sentiment undcilying it, but foi the fact that h'‘ sjudu' as 
the Ibcsident of the Euiopean As'-cciahon in P>cngal. I icil, u is my duty as 
a mcmb(;i of the Inilian National Congicss, as leadci of llie Swaraj Pai t) in 
Penpal and also as the Mayor of the City of Calcutta to S' und a n^ te of warning. 

I say with all the cmjihasis that I can ctmimand and with a full sense of 
responsibility that it Mr. latngfoid James oi his cornpatnots continue making 
speeches of the style of which we had a specimen last Tuesday night, it w'oukl not 
be long beloic the challenge of ihc Euiopean community was taken np by the 
peciple of India. 'J he elemental y fact which should not be overlooked by the 
Europeans in India is that they total at the outside two and a half or ihiec 
lakhs. Naif a million men, sufficiently despeiatc, would be more than ^‘nough 
to give them such trouble as to make them realise iheir singulaily pi ecaiiotis 
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position In this country. The Congress is pledj^^cd to non-violence nnd i^s 
menibcis are sincerely an\ious that the struggle for Swaiaj should be carried on, 
on non-violent lines. It pains me to think that our effoits shouLl lie frustrated 
by gentlemen of the ilk of Mr. T.angford J.inies. Once rnoio, I warn Mr. Langford 
James and his fiiends against such oiitbuis'.s as we have witncssel lately. The 
mills of Providence grind slowly, but they giind e\cee ling small, e^enls 

in China ought to be an eye-opener to the more sanguinary Sf Ction of the 
J'airo[)can Community. 


The European Association and the Y. M, C. A. 

The adoption of a new constitii: ion for tlie Council of the Association an I 
a heated del)afe on the iesolutir)n on Y M C A and p<-btics were the featinc'S 
of the annual meeting of the Kiiiopean Association in Ca'ciitta (Jii the 19111 
J' cbi iiai y 1927. 

Mr. C. P. Cliaities, mconung-President, in mo\ing thanks oftheAssc'cia- 
tion to the br.in( lies foi their woik dining the past year eulogised the recoid 
amount of work (b»ne b^ the blanches and said th.il the one special fcatine has 
been that all blanches li 'Id successiul dinnets at which Govetnois of their 
i'‘Sj)ecii\e piovinccs wee gucs's an 1 took the I'pjKjrtimity of making public 
utiCTanccs. 

.Sii IIiil)Cit Can tlum moved die adoj)tion of alteiations in rules and 
branch n giilations and said that the pio|V)S -<1 alteiatuns were aimed at gning 
the council an all-lnlia chn. icier I'Jcc ion to the council must no' 1 c by a 
small meeting hut by icleiendum. It wms hoped by seeming nicmlicis cd' the 
Council fion diffotent pronnees to secuie die ^cly best e\pciicnce that 
tile community could (-ffer. Mcmbeis of the Council being in dilifeient piovin- 
ccs could not Ijc any handicap as most ol the 1 m])oi tant business ti .insacted 
by the Council w-as done by ciiculation and that theie was plenty of time for 
consulting all membei ot the council. The meeting then adopted the ncu' 
constitution. 

Y. M. C. A. And Politics 

Ml. Hobbs then moved his icsolulion • — '‘That the Kuiopcan Assi^ciaii^ai in 
India view widi giavest disappioval the incicasingly ac'i\c pat t taken in 
p »litics 111 India by the secic’.incs empU)yccl by Y M C A and uige Knglisli 
National Council iiiiiuediately to take sops to icc.ill liritisli Sicrctaiies who 
peisisl in taking acive [lai t in political w »ik and in fului e to ensui e that any 
men sent fioiu Engbmd shall be pledged to religi. us, ])h\sical, educaiic.nal 
and iccieational w^uk, also that they shall be pledged not to engage tn political 
work ot any kind not peimil political pii»pagand.i tv) be cai ned on in tliDi 
halls or to assist those wh ) tour India with pvilitical missi .ns.’' '1 he iesoliili(»n, 
alter a heated deliate in which speeches w'Cic made l)Olh foi and against the 
motion was adopteil after omitting the woids •’‘increasingly active” in the fust 
Sentence of the motion. Mr. llobl^s said : — 

‘‘ To-nighl It IS my object to rouse sufficient inleiest to see what can be 
done to check paid sei van's of tlu Y M C .A fiom selling then timetopromo- 
leis of anii-Biitish political movemenis, to let the public know' that lo-tlay the 
Y M C A in India is as far from religion as modem science has left Moses. 
In 1917 or 191S the Kurofiean control of the Y M C A m India came to an end. 
Dr. Dutta and Mi. K. T. Paul assumed charge and incidents in rcgaid to liteia- 
tiirc distributed among II 11 iish ti oops in Mesopotamia came to my ears. With 
many friends in the At my I sjon heard what was going on in the Untied Stales 
where I spent some time in 1919. I found they spoke badly of the Y M C A and 
being slightly intciested I collected notes. In 1920, the Indian press commented 
on 13 icsolutions pass^il by the Convention dealing with the Y M C A, one of 
which was certainly the declaration of an intention to take up politics. Then 
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Its or^an, “'J'he Young Men of India” attiacled notice. Articles violently 
anti-lUitibh and Sv)nie in eulogistic leims about Russian i cvolulionancs began 
to a[)])cai. Ciiticism iorced the editor and others to point out that ‘writers of 
conmluited articles weic alone responsible for opinions they e\presbed unless 
it is otheiwise stated.’ The result of deviation tioin religuai to politics was 
soon noticeable. In Calcutta in 1921, when the Prince of Wales came to India, 
the blanch in the College Street was reported bv the Police to be the nest of sione- 
thioweis. Then at the Rotary Club, the Y M C A and at other meeting places in 
C.ilcutta disturbeis ayipe.ued evidently trained in one school who spoke in such 
a way that when they left off, it was easy to sec their mission was to create 
uneasiness, arouse suspicion and giadually woik up the finale of bitter haiicd 
(*1 eveiything Phiglish.” 

After refening to the visit to Calcutta of one l)i. Sherwoofl Eddy, I’rofissir 
K. L. Saundei s and Piof. II. E. Waul who, he said, made anti-Iii itish piopo- 
gand. ist speeches, Mi JJobbs asked : “Why did J^^ddy and Saundeis conceal 
tlie i.ict that they were on the siaft' of the V M C A ” My nevt (jueslion would 
be “ Was Waul one of thou men also'’ ” 

I’loceeding, Mr. Hoblis said- “On page 13 of the Y M C A Calcutta 
lii an(.h Jvepoi t lOi 1925, I read that educa'ional woik maintained its standard, 
lor among those who Ectui ed to the bo\s was Mahatma (landhi. They evidently 
had not iheneive to tiy him on the oLki incmlieis, l)ut on boy*. No doubt 
these >oungsteis had an oppoitunity such as nauseated some of us at the Euro- 
]H;an Association anil the Rotaiy Clulj when theChannian and otheis fawned 
ovci and sinnkcd the man wh i told the iiiiliions to insult that messenger of 
peace and good w'lll, the Pi ince of Wales, an.l whose political caiecr has been 
maik< d by unspeakable hoi lois and milestones of inuiiU led pcojile, 

“J’eihaps bom that you wull begin to undeistan 1 that the Y M C A has no- 
thing at all to do wuih jjohtics. As Mr. 1>. F, Maclelland, Secretary of the 
buim.iY 1\I C A, jccently infoimed his membcis that the country jiossessed 
a leal leader and seivant in Mr. Gandhi and rca ei s w ere able to gathei tliil 
in Mu Maclellantl they hail a man who talked disloyal tosh, liven f'k 

James in his Chapiei on the life o( Mahatma Gandhi, whet c he says that we.’u^ 
minjcd illusion. SL and legal medKCiity is second jt'sus Chiist, would probalily 
deny that he invlulgcd in iiolilics alihougli on the 9th Fcbiuary 1936, when Mr. 

J A S, lender was lecturing to the Rotai y Club. Mi . I' r. jaiiusinthcpassage- 
at ai ms proudly asserted that Turks had asked the Y M C A to run Turkey. 
Of t >uise, the Y M C A could not have been meddling with intei national 
pe.il ics foi ill, it ju'oposa! to lie made or a fable to be invented. All one can say 
is, “God s.Tvc Turkey'.’’ I believe there are men on the staff of the Y MCA, 
who agree wrdi me, who t esi nt deviation into the dangerous paths and eorrupiiiai 
of Indian politics and wlio in scciet welcome my attack on a decadent instilulion. 
Ulie fact that they have not come mit into ih • light of day speaks foi itself. All 
aie not political agitatois. Many iiiiiong them live U{) to the pnnciples of llie 
founder ot the Association. The Red Tiiangle stands for soul mind and body. 

'1 he coloui of the tiiangle is not the lint ot their poluical creed.” 

Opposing Ml Hobbs’ motion, Mi. E E Wilmill denied that ilicor woik had 
..nything whatever to do with the Y M C A As legards Mr F E James he was too 
v\ell known to them for the spcakci to defend him. Mr James had done vakialdc 
woi k on the Council of the Assc cialion as also as a member of the Legis’ativc 
council. Mr. Wilmill asserted that theie was no ground whatever for the associa- 
tion to act on the lines indicated in the icsoliition. 

Sii Hubert Carr, an c\-Piesident, suggested that now that they bad drawn 
the attention to the state of affaiis they sh nild di op the motion. iCventually the 
motion was put to vote and declared earned amidst checis. 

General Secretary’s Spirited Reply. 

l)i. S. K. Datta, the Oneial Sccietary of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian As&ociation, India, Burma an 1 Ceylon, addressed to 
the Gcneial Secretary of the Euiopcan Association, Central Administiaiion, 
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Calcutla, a reply lo the rcs )hnion passed at the annual j^onetal meetinj; of the 
Eiirr)pean Assf)Ciati()n IieKl on i8lh Februaty. In lh(i course of the letter 
Dr. Datta states • — 

“I note iliat you have failed to foi waul the evidence on which this resolu- 
tion was based, but I take it that the materials on which the resolution was 

passed are to be found in the n jjorts of the two speeches which were deli vet ed 
on that occasion”. 

“ A 1 baseless Charge ” 

The letter lefeis to Mr. Hobbs ha\ing moved the resolution in a speech 
l.'isting forty iiiiniites and eoes on . - 

Mr. JIid)l>s opened his attack by stating that in the recent histrjry of the 
YMCA ‘ there ha 1 lieen a daii'-.O' f)us an I mischiev >iis pcive-sion of a move- 
ment”. lie liirthei added tha* in Fai dan I it haii bc( ime closely associated 
with the Labom I’aitv and that it was a tiagcdy that so adimrable a movement 
should take llu" Inoad 10a 1 which leatts toana«chy.” Such a cha'gc is, I believe, 
absolutely baseless, and can e;isi1y be refused bv anvi>ne w'h ) will consult the 
list of menibcis of the ICn'^lish Nationa' C unicil of YMCA s. fie snoke of the 
YMCA bein'' essentially ‘ Ibiii.h in pnnciple”. I legret I am iinalile to 
ti.llow the speakci m tins, foi while it was true tliat the founder of the V M C A 
was Pii itisli, its piincifilcs have l)e( n Chiisban, an 1 Chris lanity is gieater than 
nitionalism. 'I he speaker then s'ated that the YMCA faiitiai enf ly in 
lui jl.ind ) had l,een sev ei ely hail lied by an Ihi^lish I'ni^nal for vcntuies in tiadc. 
I may pom' out that die Fn ilisb National Council appointed a Committee of 
Ihi'iiiiry consistin'.' o' Lou \skwitli. Sir IL V Yassi-Smith and Mr. F. Ciorc 
Ihowne, K. C. The conclusions of this Committee stated tha'v “ ihcic is no 
gu'und fia th(! su'".,'Cstion th.at the Y C A has 1 ecu guilty of unfair 01 
unjus'ifietl competition”. 

European Conti ol 

The next chaige afiiims that in 1917-18 Eui ■ »pean contiol of the V M C A 
came to an end . . 'The cmtiol of the Indian Pk'dciaMon of Y M C A ’s is 
vi'Sted in a Nateinal C'luncil c''iisis!ing o'’ i mem! eis. Tuin’ng to the list 
I find ’hat 15 of thes(‘ aie lUiiish, two An^lo Imlians, one American and 12 
Indians. I would .i!s ) t.iki' the oppo* timitv to icfci to 'he fact that the Piesidents 
of almost o\cr> impoi taiit local Associa’u n in India, Ihiima and Ceylon ate 
Englishiiu'n and I pny a tidmtc to their devotion an^l lo the serious inteiest 
they take in then woil;. Not one of them has even raised the objection that 
flic movement is Ixxoiiiirg mote Indian. Indeed tiiey leioice m the fact that 
tins is tlie case. 

‘‘Unpleasant latcrturc” 

Anothei 1 ecklcss statement m.ide bv Mi. Holibs (and ajipaien'ly accey^ted 
by your Association) was the one which su.^g^'Sted ‘ unpleasant literature” 
was distubulcd by the YMCA to the tio>pb in Mesopotamia. I prcsiiaie 
that this IS supjx sell to h.ivc occiii red during the Wai as 0111 connection wuth 
Mrs'{)otamia ccase l aim 'sl mime-nately al’tei. Aijain we arc prepaied em- 
jihatically to deny this cha’ ;e an I I w’ould point out that the head of our work 
in Mcsojiotamia, the ls.ev. L. A. Di\on, was mentioned m Sir Percy Lake’s 
desj-atch and also in Gcneial Maishall’s final despatch on Mesopotamian 
opci atioiis. 

Among those who publicly rccoulcd their appreciation of the work done by 
the Y M C A in Wai aieas w'ci c the Secict.ary of State for India and Oencial 
Linglev. Again we have two leltcjs, written lo Mi. Paul by Sii Charles Munro, 
then Commandei -in-Chief in India. In one of these letters he says, “ I desiic 
to convey to the Indian Nali. nal Council of the YMCA and its personnel 
my grateful appreciation, as well as that of the Army in Inilia, of the magnificent 
service rendered by them, for the comfort and welfare of the Bniish and 
Indian Ai my. ” 

Alleged Change of Policy 

The next sciies of charges lefcis to the alleged change of policy in the 
activities of the YMCA G.nvcniion in 1920 Now this resoluUon as it siands 

14 
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was (liafied by a CoiniuiUee, a prominent mcniliei of winch was Mr. W, K. 
Gourlay, Tnvatc Sccictary to the Govcinoi. He lealiseJ lU.it if India was tv) 
be prcpaicd for self-yovcinmen^ as deteimincd upon by J'arli.imcnt, it was 
ncccssaiy for us to give young men dus help fa them to become good Cili'cns. 

We have lesolutely iciused to become the agents of any kind of ])oli- 

tical propaganda ; but we aie con\inced lliat the discubsion .irivl study of mattcis 
of public impiu lance is a ncccssaiy outlet foi yvjung men inoidci that they may 
foim opinions that aic not one-sided 

We lepLidiate any suggestion that we ha /e c\t » jaamiltcd oui Assjci.itions 
to ])e used for purposes of polilic.il piopaganda oi by j)o!itical p.iitics. Jn 192J 
we tell that otii icsolulion might be misundcistooil, and so uc [u cst nied to the 
Convention a lesclution, which is pv.ssibly cloaiei in its woiding and was not 
open to misconception. 

“Ytiung Men of India” 

Reference was made by kli. Hobbs to the Join n.il of the Nation d Count il 
of Y M C A’s called the ‘•Young Men of Inlia”, .ind we aie mloimul iho' 
“ai tides vio’enll) anu-lh ilish, s jjuo in cu\»giSM( tcimsot Russian 1 ev olutu nai it s. 

began to appeal.” On the whole il was held that ili-a; (four) ai tick s might 

have the effect of tausng mist. is» .and bad feeling, an I the Je ecutue lonb 
certain pi.ictical s'eps intliuling the ajijiointmenl ol a comumlcc, to si 1 utinise 
ai tides Conti iliulcvl (Ul “ tuing Mtn tif Iiivha,” in CaSc ility weie C'Jii 
litivcisial in tone, b.nct' then no coinpi.iint has eome to us itg.ndin.; 0111 
ni.'io.azine. I may acM fuuhei that the statement legauiing tlie ])Ui >licatirn 111 the 
“Young Men td' Jndia” of aitic.es eulogising • Russian 1 c\ olution.ai les ” h.is 
no ftiundation whatsvievei. 

Alleged Stone riuovMri; 

Hilling this pciiod of stiess (192122) Mi. Hobbs teds iis that (lie C )’lege 
Stieet lhanch in C.iIcLilta was 1 epoi led by tb T l.ee to be a * nest o] su-n * 
ihrow'eis” 'this is the hist time that 1 ha\ e he.'iul the i li.n g,e mentioned, .inj 
I naturally in\ estigaled the maltci . I h.i. e bef ue me a si.i'emenl i.,ade by\li. 
C. S. I'ateison, wdio has lived m tlie i ui'din> 1 mi m my ye.its auvi s ill .1 icsident 
tlieie. lie s.ays that dicing the J'nncc 01 Wales s visa t » Calcuit.i :lu‘ bvidding, 
w'as dccoialcd with flags, and was ih>i onl> 1 nc so de^ )i .iled m the ’.iimedi.ite 
vicinity. As fai .as Mi. i’ateison knvAvs, no st* ncs veie ever liiiuun fioiii die 
budding. As a inatlci of fac’ the lk>lice vveu given the cou**esicsoi llui bud- 
ding aid made iice use oi our telephone le.i then !)USIllC^s. I may add that the 
Riince of W.alcs never passed by 86 College Stieet (luiing any lime oi lus vis t. 

Speeches at the Rotary Club 

1 pass now to the stall incnls mavle icganling the speeches ofHi.Eldy 
and l)i. Saundcis at the Calcutta Roiaiy Club, an inslitutuai with wdiicii I in.iy 
say ,tlic YMCA is not even icinolely connected. Hi. Eddy was a inembei 
for ncaily twenty years of the staff of the Invlian YMCA. Ih* Icdl India in 
1911. He is most ceitainly not a 1 evolution.!? y he has been re[)iescntod to be, 
ljut in any case he is not on the Y M C A sticngtli .n Invlia. 

Ne\t comes the case of I’lof. K. J. Saumleis. If Mr. Hobbs wull only tuin 
up the proceedings of the Rotary Club, he wdl sec that the statement in.ule by 
him that Hr. Saundcis had desenbed lumsclfas a Can.iviian educated in Califoi nia, 
was a mis-statement. 

As a mattei of fact, Hi. Saundcis was educated at Clifton and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, He holds the degiee of Doctor of Litcratuie” c >n cried 
on him by his Univeisily. At present he is Rrofessor in the ” Pacific Scho*)i 
of Religions,” Berkley, Califoi nia. Hr. Saundcis came to India undci the 
Chuich Missionary Society on the staff of Ti inily College, Kandy. Befote the 
War he was appointed to the staff of the Indian National Council as the Literary 
Secretary. He was sent by the Y M C A to Fiance with the fiist contingent to 
the Indian At my in 1914. 

The leason he lesigned lus position in 1921 was the fact that two of his 
brotheis, one an officer in the Bntish Anny and the other an officer in the N.ivy, 
had emerged fiom the War with their constitutions shattered. Hr. Saunders 
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wrote lo mo definitely sayin^^Mbal he felt it was ncccssaiy foi him to oljtain a 
iMoic luciative aj^poinfmcnt in oider to help these two brothers. Was it decent 
of Mr. IIo 1 >l)S to rcfci to Mi. Saiimleis as a “funk hole ChiisUan of the Y M 
C A ” ? 

“A llarefaced Lie" 

Kev. E. C. Dewick, a memhci of our staff, also an En,^lishman, was also 
hittei Iv assai'ed by Mi. Hobbs 

dhcie IS one sta'cment to which I feel a special rejoinder is neccssaiy. 
Apjiarenily the Kuiopoan \ssticia’i. n accepted as proved Mr. Hobljs’s statement 
tha' tlv' M C A boy ScoiPs are yncvenled fiom sin,'in<^^ God Save the Kinj^.^’ 
The V M C is c(.nnccted with the Iloy Scout Movement in the follow'inLy 
pn-vinccs • — T'he Pnntab, the C T‘., Madras Presidency and I’urma. Wc have 
made cr^'niines at the official Iv ad (|n.irici s of the Toy Scouts Oi i^canisations. 
The 1 eplies indittnantly 1 enndia’e ]Mi. Hobl s’s statement the Ihovincial Secre- 
tary (<f the P.oy Scouts Association, tclcpra; hin^.4 from that it was a 

“ 1 .iicfaied he’’ Sf' fai as Central Piovinces aie concerned. 

Loth Mr. Hobbs and his secon Ici T\Ti. J. N. Becker spoke of Bolshevik 
influence in the M C A in Chinn Unfij’ innately we aie not in a position to 
make a sbabMiKoii i' 'aidin' China as the YMCA of India has no 01 j.;anic 
connection wath the Y C A o: China 

On tlu' other haul, we have* m our i(‘c<>jds statements made by a promi- 
nent Russian 1 evolutional y andl'v the ani)-Ch"Sban Society in China, lei^aid- 
inu th“ V M G A. 'file leader of the Russian “ iM^neers." ('fhe Russian Youth 
Movement'' savs definiteiv “ 'the Boy Scoirs and the YMCA develo]) loyalties 
to Go'b cfiunM y and the Kitv. '1 ha* is why we c-msiilcr them out enemies." 
Indeed, befoic the Wt'ill C‘'inre’'cnce <d the Y M C A's icccntly held at llclstny- 
loi s. a deti’i'imned and Mrulent tnai|>ai -n was caniccl on by the an' i-reiii^ious 
oijp'ins of the Russian Picss, and wthin 'he last few months the YMCA move- 
ment, which was si'chtn't to tclieve the nc^’s ot stu Ion's in Russian Univei bities, 
was e pe 'ed by the Br Ishevik Gov einuvnt. In Chin,i a sumiai situation has aiiScn. 

'J’h(‘ icsoluli'’n, as it s'ands, is a diuct cen.^ iie on one ol our Bntish Sccre- 
t n ies, Ml . F. Is James, la't 'h'ue be iv) quibbiin ; aliout this. If Mr. James 
lias l>een a meiubei of the Lc .slativc C' nncil, it was at the invitation of the 
Icadeis of the ICuropcaii community in Caiculta. To say the least, it was 
mvai.iciotis of the Funipcan Association t) pwiss this vote of censiiic, which 
inv olved Ml . James. 

Annunl Meeti^y^y of the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

An important pi onotint ement on the (luestum raised by the Euiopean 
Assoiialion icj’.iulin'; the .alleL’fd p.ililical activities by (he YMCA w’as made 
by the Bi-^hoy) of Calcutta sota! in;,; at the annual meeting of the Calcutta 
V M C A. on the ruh Maich 1927 Ho said he did not want to say anv^- 
ihine. about the yrarluulai chaises wh.ch had been brought apainst the Y i\I 
GA for the sufficient ,ioason that he did not think thin,;s could stay wheie 
they weic at ptesent. .Spin ific (harpes had bet'n made by a icsponsdilc body 
a5.;,'iinst arother hiphly lesyxinsible body, and eidicr on one side the evidence 
must he arid need which would substantiate the chary^cs or else the chaises 
should 1)0 withdiawm. He felt that (he luiioyican Association was every vvlnt 
as TiuK h iiyron its tiial .is the YMCA. Its icyuit.ition was at stake no less 
than (licit ol the Y M C A, 1 ccausc a hiehly 1 esy^onsiblc body, 1 epi esenlalive 
ol much of the liusiness ; 1 miy, intellect and inlluencc of the Fai>oyican 
yiopulation, not only in CalcuBa, bin all inci India, had sent uyi a icsuliition 
winch embodied certain ynmciplcs, and flint resolution was foimulated be- 
cause of ceilain i barytes matle ai;ainst the YMCA. The Euroy^can Association 
must substantiate those chai ^;.rs else it would lose its reputation in the eyes 
of fan -ihmkini; and ripht minded men and w'omcn. 

Proceeding, the ihshoyr said he would not say anything about the specific- 
charges, Irccaiisc they oiT^lu to lie investigated, and one ought not to speak on 
things under investigatum and iiir(»n which judgment had not yet been yiassed. 
In the first place, it had been held that no secretary of the YMCA should take 
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nn active part in politics. If it were m Ens-land he would agree, because there, 
to take part in the counsels of the nation, a man was required to devote prac- 
ficallv the whole of his time to the work, and he was also a paid seivant of the 
Crown. In India the ofsition was entirely different. Here, the Legislative 
Councils met for short penods two or three times a year. In India, too, there 
was communal leprcsenfation. They had, foi instance, the i e])rcscntation of 
the European community. There wcie no Europeans of leisure in India and, 
therefore, they had to obtain somebody who was cmplovcd by otheis to icprcsent 
them^ in the Bengal Council and in the Legis’ali\c Assembly. 

The Indian Christian communitv needed lepiesenla'ion at Simla. Were 
they going to say that they woidd not employ anv man who was employed by 
others? Sinely they could not sav that in the case of the Indian Chiistian com- 
munity. It was pcihnps to f.ain a iroie leismofl man, but they 

wanted the best man in S'hIi an Influrniial and Tej)iesentative body as the 
Assemhlv. and if he happened to be a Y M C A Secretai'v. it should not he im- 
possible foi him to edveso much of his time ns attendance in Assembly demanded. 
He had hoped that this year they wMidd have seen Di. Diitta again rcjircsenl- 
ing the Indian- Christian community in tite Assi'midv. Hr. Tiutla was a man 
of alulitv and inde])endcnt ludgnicnt, and ader ;'ll, if a man w’a s to i epicsent 
a comnmniiv, he should be able to think .and S}*cnk what was m his mind, and 
not ncccssaiily nieiclv cndoisc wdiatc\rr thrse in autbonty nuubt sav. 

In the next place they were told that the crnceins of the Assi i lation should 
be religion, education and recreatun. He bad .always 1 cen laouglit np to 
l'elic\e that religion co\eied all life and meant a f ai ticulai attitude towai ds 
life in its several do])artmrnts. In the same way he was lc(] tn believe that 
edneatirn was not limited to any particular suhiecb lit covciec: the whde 
lange of subjects that men had to deal wi'h. So, ihoiiph he believed .and wholly 
endoTSed the opinion that the Assicieiun had to deal w ith icbgii n, education 
and reel eation he certainly did not hobl that this should mle can any depart 
ment of life in which men needed ediiiaticn and the Chnstian pc ml of view'. 
The Y M C A w’as out to help yc'iing men to tabe a Chnstian point of view' cn 
every subject. 


Annual Meeting of the Bcmhay Y. M. C. A. 

A spirited refutation of the Eiiroprrn Assi ciation’s chaiges against the Y M 
C A w'.as made in the speeches delneied at the anni al meeting ol the Bomliay 
Inanch of the Y M C A on the 31st Majcli 1927. l\li. H. \V. Nolsrn, who piesided, 
cntiicly endorsed the able statement rrade by Ih. Hutla. He addedHlie Asso’ 
ciatiin had nothingMo fcai fiom ciiticism. Ho must say it can e as a sui pi isc to 
him that such a bitter attack should lie 11 ade ajipaicntly without fi iindalion by 
a political body on a Chiistian oiganisatimi. 'i he pi siticn, he dc( 1 ai ed, could 
not he left as it was and unless the lesolutii n passed 1 y the Euiopcan Asscciation 
was wilhdiawn a full cnquiiy into the chaij-cs sb.oidd be made and he was con- 
fident a full icfutation would ensure, thereby leaving ihe Y M C in a sliongcr 
position to cany on the W'oik w’hicli it had so al ly di ne for so many yeais. 

The Governor’s Speech. 

H. E. the Governor of llombay. Sir Leslie Wilson, Taticn of tlie Assneiatif-n 
made a vigorous defence of the Y M C A. He cniiielv agiced with the Cliaiiman 
that the posilion could not be left as it was. “ It would be fa'al if i n the one hand 
the impression is strengthened that the Fun pean Assoemtion ot Calcutta is need- 
lessly prosecuting an 01 ganisation which ch'cs so much vvm k in India or in the 

other hand that the Y M C A is an institution m active sympathy with the 
enemies of the State. Now' I can c nly sjieak so far as India is concerned woih 
a knowledge of Bcmbay and I s.ny without any hesitation whatever that I know 
01 no instance line w'heie the Y m c a has taken any part in politics. It is un- 
^ubtedly hue that mcmbcis do discuss politics and it is only light they should.” 
His Excellency quoted the resolution passed by the Y M C A c( nvention in 1020 
that the Association should ally itself in no sense with parly politics and pi o- 
c ceded, “ Lei us leincmber fust of all that it wculd be as inipcssible as it would 
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in my opinion be undesirable for members of the Y m C a to refrain from taking 
an intellifpmt interest in political (picstions of the clay, mnre particularly so for 
as they aflfecl the country in which they live, althoiiL’li it is umIIv ccjually ini' 
j)f)rtant that they should fake a lively interest in these days in intern ifionnl 
politics as well. To say that they should not do so would be exactly the same 
as su^i^esting that the unions at Oxford and Cambiidpc and oihei universities 
shoulcl be suppressed and as is well-known there is alwavs very free discussion 
on political matters in these nniors. Such clisciissi.ms amon^^ the mendieis of 
the Y M c A are to my mind most useful and any attempt to suppicss them would 
not only be useless, but xvould do much harm. It aopeai s also that it is thou';ht 
bv some that the Association was becoming too much iiu^ianised. Acmin I can 
only speak with knowledge of liombav, but I should let^rc! \ erv much if it were 
not a fact that Inclians took a keen inteiest in the wni k of the Associatum, and 
held positions of trust and responnbibty in it. The y m ca is a Chiisiian 
movement and even as di^'ic is at the m-»menl a Ibll be^r re the Impel ial I’ailia- 
nicnl known as the Indian Chiitch measure which has foi its nbicct {dMiij: to 
India and ihise who reside in In lia a i^rea^ei control of Church mat’eis in India, 
so we oirjht to be j^la 1 if in a movement such as the v M c A tlicie arc many 
Ind lans comin;’[ ft^rwaid, ]noud and willinct to help in Ihe many activities of the 
Association.” Tu ceedinj^;, Ilis Kvcelicncy dcpiecated ‘‘these discussions and 
difference's of opinion vviih ic'-aol to a mo\cmcnt which is a cdiiistian movement 
and which has for its sole obicct the di (,spci ity of the youn.'^cr i^^cnei ation of all 
nationalities.” He then jiaid a w anii li ibut(‘ to the Association's v’oik in war, 
in many theaties of ojierations whether 111 i cacc 01 in w'li. He said • ‘‘I know 

of no othei institution which has so unstlfibh'y and so wdioH-be tedly woiked 
foi the benefit of youn^^ men of whaievei n<i'i«-n they m.iy be. No one can 
iicny these .acts and while il is tine that mem('>iies aie shoit and thai w'ar 
iiiemo’’i(.s aie ^;cttin^ distant I fiankly c n.'css I find it difficult nnself to belmvc 
tha' a movement such as youis, based .is it is < n the i" peiunce Of yeas of nial 
and anxiety, wuth a 1 r coid of luoved iitdity to hinnitals of thousan s of ^ounij 
men, can think of takin^t an actuc pail in piditics, nvu e particulai ly as that 
part, which It IS suitj^cstcd it may | la\ , is one whxh nuyht piovc dctiimen'al tfj 
the best inteics s of the Empiie. I’cisonally, so fai as Honibay branch of the 
Y M c \ IS conceined, 1 can only ask you to yo on as )ou aie doiny, hclpini; by 
your rcliyious work, by your ph)sicaleducation,byyouien'husiasmiiipi(uiiol- 
ini; sporl, by your educational and s icial actiMiies and j^ivc to ^oun;’, men of 
Bombay and the Picsidency that help which I 1 cdicve you and > on above all 
olheis can j^ive. 

Annual Meet ing of the Karachi Y. M. C. A. 

The twenty-second annual p.encial mccim^ of the Karachi Youni^ IMen's 
Christian Associalicn was held on the 30th May 1927. Mr. \V. F. Hudson, Com- 
missioner in Sinil, j/rcsidin^. The President of the Ass* )ciatu n, Mr. F. Clay ton, 
111 the course of a Icnj^ihy addiess said* — “A tpicstion in wh.ch I clcsiie to 
m.ikc some comment is the vexed ( ne of the Y M CA and jifililics. In this 
iheic appear to be tw’o issues, Iiistly, the development of a yiolitical atmos- 
pheic within the Ass-isiatiun and, secondly, the advisabilcy of its salaried 
leadeis enlciini^ the Assembly, or the councils. My main icasim for dealin;; 
w'itli the ijucstion is that my position as the ITcsitlent of the Kaiachi Asso- 
ciation may be made cpiite clear to our cili/cns, without whose .Ljencious support 
j^iven ungiud^iny^ly in cithei money, lime or woik, this biaiidi could not 
continue to exist. When solicitmj^ assistance, w'c have met with searching 
ciKiuiiics on this question; but fortunately have been able to reply with com- 
plete satisfaction. It w'as during my absence fiom Karachi in the latter pait 
of I923 that the tendency to develop a political atmosphere within the y i\i 
C A in India fiist attracted my attention. After my letiiin to Kaiaclii the 
question continued to give me deep concern until early in 1924. I felt it my 
ducy to discuss the sulijcct wiih the Board of Directors. The carefully consi- 
deied decision of those discussions was that ihcie should not be any politics 
whatever within this Association. Wherever a religious, chaiiiable or stuial 
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or-^anis.ilion has bccoTne dominated hy politics, disaster has followed. Karachi 
saw llu* trend of events. Some other associations realised the danger ahead as 
also did a niiml)er of individuals interested in iipholdinj^ the i eal functions of 
Y M c A woik. amongst whom was H. E. the Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Army in 
tliis count ry. 

In this connection I would draw yoiii attention to a resolution which H. E. 
the Connnandei -in-Chief of the Army in Imlia submitted to the National Con- 
vention of Sccrctaiies of the Y M C A in India which read : — 

“ 7'he Convention agiee that the Association sh luld ally itself in no sense 
wi‘h pai ty politics and discussion on political questions or on ffuestions which 
aie likely to assume a political aspect should he ngidly excluded. It believes 
that the Association should exei t its influence in every Chi is Pan way possible 
lowai ds the complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ t(^ commercial, 
industiial and Social ([uestions and should stand for justice an 1 fair play in both 
])ublic and ])’i\ate life.” 

At this stage may I mention that m March this year a confcoeni'e of the 
Oneial Secretary of the Chi^f blanches m Indi.i and Ceylon was held in CalcuMa 
but while Karachi distinctly comes within the category of a duet lir.inch our 
(icnciai Scci eiaiy was not invited to he present. The views of this Ass iciation 
are well-kn Mvn in the Indian National Council and I can only assume it was 
dcsiicd to eliminate opfiositi )n. If otir (ieneial Secictaiy had gone to e\])iess 
the ojiinion of this Association the vieu-s put forward would undoubtedly have 
been different Irom those ap|wo\cd. 

I must, however, pass on to the other issue, that of the ad visahdity of 
salaried officials of the Association m India entering the Legislative Assembly 
or the Legislative Councils. The poisons to whom I i cfer either come to India 
or aie selected in this country for filling positions in the 'Association because 
they are men itaincd to develop the ideals lor which flu* v M c \ stands the world 
over. Instead of this pai t of their lime and the money sulistiibcd to pay for 
their seivices ate being alienated to a political object. Perhaps I had bet ter 
make (juitc clear what I mean by alienation of time and funds. The Salaiies of 
such men, whether paid by subset iptions laiscd in England, Amei ica or India 
aie provided fioin money given to Association woik and its objects and I should 
doubt if any on'* of such subsciibeis would be satisfied to kn )w’ that a pai t of 
the lime of some officials is oi has been spent in woik olhci than (oi the Associa- 
tion. To the extent that tunc is given to the Icgislatmes, so far aic the funds 
provided for Association woik being ahciialed to other objectives. In proof 
that the diveision of Y At c -x ( fficials’ attention to politics docs affect their 
Association I mny here mention that no senior official of the National Council 
has been able to find lime dm ing sevcial years past to visit Karachi. Unless this 
poliiical woik is stopped fuends of the Y M C A will undoubtedly withdraw then 
suppoi t and the woi k of the Assuci.ilion will suffer accordingly. I know of one 
definite inst.mce not in Karachi, wheic a very valuable conti ibutivm was withheld 
for some lime and the Association would have felt the loss sciiously if the subs- 
enber’s genei.al feelings had not guided the final decision. The English Natiopal 
Council h.is expiessed its disapproval of any member of their staff entering the 
l.egislatui c. 

In conclusion I desire to make it clear (i) that not a pie of the money 
subsc ribed by our gencKHis sujipoiteis in Karachi is used for any other than 
legitimate Association work (2) that theie is no political almosjdicie m oiii woik 
lieu* and the sustained succe-iS of our hteiaiy section is ample pioof that wjihoul 
politics increasing audiences can lie interested and (3) that no subsciibei in 
Kaiachi has so far withheld su]>port to us on account ul this vexed question and 
none need do so, foi we will not have any politics in this branch. 
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The Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Tlio Indian fSandhurst Comniitico, or othorvviso as tho Skcon Com- 
niit.tco, was appointi d in June, 1925. Tho official comniuniquo aiiiiouncinj; 
its constitution wa^ as follows : — 

“ Tn tho liO^n'shilivo Apsomhly on tho 14th March last, in the rourso 
of l4io ^^cnci.al discussion on tho ])ud^'ot tho Ilon’hlo Sir Alexander Muddinnn 
j^.avo an uriloitahiiif: that tho Govornment of India would consider tho 
ai»])ointmoiit of a (4)]nniittco to cxainino tho moans of attrantin^^ tho ho^t 
qualified Indian youths to a military cirooi and of piviiif' thorn a suitahlo 
military cducition. With tho concurronco of tho Secretary of Slate, tho 
Govoifirncnt of India liave nnw definitely decid-'d to ap])oint such a Com- 
mittee. 4 he (Ti.iiinian will bo Ijioutci’ant-Gener.vl Sir Andiew Skeen, 
K.C.n., K.G.l.M, C.M.(h, Chief of tho Coneril Stall in India. The (lovcrn- 
ment. of India are not \et in a position to annonneo fnithor details, hut 
the (’ominitlco will inelud-'. noiroflicial momhens i o])i ostiiitiiiK lioth tho 
niilitaiy classos of tho poful.ition and Indian ])olitic,il opinion.” 

2. '1 trim of Referencs, — Tho ten is of referonoo to tho Committco, as 
finally fnmod hy tho G(»vornmenl r*f India, aro as follows — 

“ To ciKjuiro and rep >rt (a) Hy wdmt moai s it may be poss'hlo to 
improve upon the iirosent sui>]>ly of Ii diaii candidates for tho Kind’s Com- 
mission ]><t,h in uv!ard to luimher and (jualitv. (h) AVhothor it is desirable 
and ]u\utic.d'lo to (stabli5*li a Mih'taiy Colleeo in India to train Indi-ms 

foi tho comteissioned r.inks of the Indian Aiiny. (c) If tho answer to (h) 

is in tho .iffii in.itivc, how soon should the scheme },o initiated and what 
st^'ps should be taken U) carry it out. (d) Whi‘thei, if a Military Colle^oi 
is efctablished in India, it .should fujiersfde or ho supplemented hy 

Saiidl'.nibt aiifl Woolwich so far as tho tiainin;,^ of Indians for th^ conr 

nu\.'-ioned r.inks of tho Indi.ui Army is concoriicd.” 

3. ^'omijonlion of i he LommitUt. — The Cuinmittco, as finally constituted, 
was composed as follows . — 

CiiAiKMAN . — liiout.-Goiicral Sir Andrew Skeon. 

Mpmpkks — Paidit Molil.il Nthru ; Mr. M. A. diiniah ; Tho floiiblo 
S.iidiU Jo'a'i.dra Sin^h ; 'hhe IIonTilo Sir Phiroz'' Sethiia, Diwan Ilalmdur 
liamacbandra Ihio , Nawah Sir Sahibzida Abdul t^iiju n^ Honoray C.jiptaiii 
Ilira Sin^dj ; Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Captain J. M. Panoijeo ; M ijor Th ikur 
Zoiavvar Sin^di ; (leprrsoi.tin*? tho Indian States) lloimraiy Captain II iji 
Gul Mawaz Khan ; M.ijor Paid Sahib Daflo ; Mr. J<1. Puidon. 

Pandit Motihil Nehru tondored his rObignatioii as a mombor of tho 
Commiltoc on Maich 11th, 1926. 

Summary of Recommenc'ations. 

Far-roachinp; and fundamontal changes weio recommended by tho 
Committee, their contial feature being tho abondonmeiit of tho 8“Urjifc 
Scheme and its replacement by a scheme pro])osing that half of tho total 
cedre of King’s Commissioned Officers in tho Indian Army ho Indians in 
1952, the establishment of an Indian Sandhuist in 1933, and the opening 
of all wings of the Army to Indians. The Committee lecognisod the need 
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for tho highest efficiency, for the maintenance of the proportion of British 
recruitment and the possibility that the scheme might require to be modi- 
fii'd in tho light of experience. The report is practically unanimous. The 
following are tho main recommendations : — 

(i) The scope of the employment of Indians in tho higher ranks of 
the Army in India should be greatly extended, and facilities should be 
provided in India to train them for King’s Commissioned rank, A sub- 
stantial and progressive scheme of Indianisation should bo adopted, and, 
subject to tho present standard of efficiency being maintained, should bo 
faithfully carried out. 

Such a scheme should provide for tho following measures : — 

(a) In 1928, the number of vacancies, at present ten, allotted to Indians 
at Sandhurst should be doubled, and thereafter should be increased pro- 
gressively until a military college on tho lines of Sindhurat is established 
in India. 

(b) Indians should bo made eligible to bo employed as King’s Com- 
missioned officers in tho Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and Air arms 
of the Army in India. For this purpose they should bo admitted to the 
Royal Military x\cadomy, Woolwich, and the Royil Air Force College, 
Cranwell, provided they qualify by tho same tests as British boys, until 
the occasion arises to croito corresponding facilities for their training in 
India. From 1928 eight vacancies should be allotted to Indians at Wool- 
wich and two at Cranwell, and those numbers should bo increased pro- 
gressively, in due proportion. 

(c) 111 1933, i.o., as soon as the improvements recommended in matters 
of subsidiary importance, connected with tho securing of suitable candidates 
for the Army, have had time to take effect, a military college, with an 
rstablishraeiit at the stirt of 100 cadets doing a throe years* course, should 
bo created in India on the model of Sandhurst. Tho ostablishmoiit of tho 
college should be increased progressively. 

Successful cadets from the college shciild bo granted tho Kings Com- 
mission in His Majesty’s Land Forces. 

(d) In order to secure tho maintenance of tho Imperial connection in 
military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved for Indians 
at Sandhurst after the opening of the Indian military college. 

Under the scheme proposed half the total cadre of offi'.ers in tho Indian 
Army would be Indians in 1952. 

(ii) Steps should be taken to maintain tho proportion of British recruit- 
ment required. 

(ii) Indian King’s Commissioned officers trained at tho Indian military 
college should complete their initial in England. 

(iv) Within reason questions of finance should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of giving effect to these proposals. 

(v) The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, 
should be gradually expanded up to tho limit most suitable for an educa- 
tional institution of this character. Tho control of tho college should 
remain in the hands of tho military authorities, and its main object should 
continue to be the production of boys for the Army and Navy. Its curri- 
culum and standard of teaching should, however, be carefully adjusted with 
a view to securing also that the course of education at it confers a qualifica- 
tion recognised by the University authorities, 

15 
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When the expansion of the existing college is completei a second college 
on the same lines should, if circumstances demand it, bo opened in some 
other part of India. 

(vi) The Government of India should impress upon educational autho- 
rities the paramount national importance of reforming the system of 
education in India with a view to developing in the pupils of the ordinary 
schools and colleges those characteristics, so essential in an Army officer, to 
which little or no attentioti is at present paid by them, and should appeal 
to them to reorganise the institutions under their control to this end. 

(vii) The upper age limit for entrance to the Army should for the 
present remain unchanged. The ultimate aim should be to reduce it so 
that Indian boys shall enter the Army on an equality as regards age with 
British boys. 

(viii) The existing methods of publicity should bo continued, but should 
bo supplemented by enlisting the aid of the University authorities and 
Provincial information bureaux. 

Ox) Entrance to the Indian military college in the case of candidates 
from the Debra Dun College and the ordinal y schools and colleges should 
be by open competitive examination. 

(x) The basis of selection should be wide, and the method of applying 
to sit for the entrance examination as simple as possible. No preference 
should he given to any particular class or community. 

(xi) The Army entrance examination should be conducted by a 
single central authority at the headquarters of the Government of India, 
to which any bay, provided he possesses certain prescribed qualifications, 
should be eligible to apply direct for permision to attend it. 

This authority alone should have the power after duo enquiry as to 
his qualifications and antecedents to refuse a candidate permission to sit at 
the examination. All candidates whoso applications are approved by this 
authority and who satisfy a military medical boaid as to their physical fitness, 
should be allowed to attend the central entrance examination. 

(xii) Advisory boards should bo constituted in convenient centres for 
the purpose of advising candidates as to their chances of success in the 
entrance examination. Such boaids should have no power to reject a 
candidate, and a candidate should not be bound to abide by their verdict. 

(xiii) Candidates should bo required to pay all expenses incurred by 
them in proceeding either to attend the medical board or to sit at the 
entrance examination. 

(xiv) To be eligible to sit for the competitive entrance examination 
a boy educated at one of the ordinary schools should be required to be 
between the ages of 16i and 18J and to have passed the Matriculation or 
equivalent standard. 

(xv) Boys from the Dohra Dun College should enter the military 
college at approximately the same age as boys from the ordinary schools. 
As it is desirable that boys should spend at least six years at the Dehra Dun 
College in order to get the maximum benefit from it, the age limits for 
admission to the College should bo reduced from the present 11 J years to 
12 years to 10 to Hi years. 

(xvi) Indian boys educated in England who wish to receive their 
military training at the Indian military college should be required to qualify 
by the same tests as are applied to boys educated in India, 
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(xvii) British boys who wish to enter the Indian Army should, if they 
are willing, be permitted to receive their military training at the Indian 
military college on the same conditions as Indian boys. 

(xviii) The entiance examination should consist of a written examina- 
tion and an interview test. The final nomination should bo made by II. E, 
the Viceroy on the combined results of these two tests. The maiority 
should be chosen from among those who stand highest in the order of merit, 
but H. E. the Commandei-iri-Chiof should have the power to recommend 
the nomination of a certain percentfige of candidates from among those 
who qualify, but do not stand sufficiently high to obtain nomination in the 
ordinary course. 

(xix) Indian boys, whether educated in England or in India, who desire 
to enter Sandhurst should bo required to qualify for admission by the same 
test as British boys. Arrangements should bo made to allow them to 
compote for entrance either in England or in India. Urdu should bo 
included as an optional subi’ct in the entrance examination. 

Boys studying at the Diihra Dun College who wish to enter Sandhurst 
should be permitted to remain at the college for an extra year in order to 
complete their preparation for the entrance examination. 

(xx) No pains should bo spared to place the machinery of the Indian 
Military College on the highest pi mo of efficiency which India can attain. 
The instructors should be mainly British ofiiccrs and should bo picked men. 
If necessary, specially attractive terms of remuneration should be offered in 
order to secure teachers of the highest capacity and reputation. 

(xxi) The course at the Indian Military College should, in addition to 
military subjects, include a period of academic study as well. It should 
last for throe years, of which the first should be mainly devoted to academic 
study and the last two mainly to nvntary training. — The academic standard 
attainable at the end of the course should bo so framed as to secure specific 
recognition from the educational authorities. The scope of the military 
training should bo the s vmo as that of the present Sandhurst course, but 
it may be desirable later to convert the college into a combined institution 
providing also the facilities of Woolwich. 

(xxii) The ostablishmoiit of the college at the start should be 100 
cadets. It should bo inau-uratod with an intake of 33 cadets a year for the 
first three years, so that it may reach its full initial establishment in the 
year in which the first batch of entrants commence the last year of their 
training- In the fourth year of its existence, and subsequently at intervals 
of three years, the annual intake should bo increased by 12. 

(xxiii) The expenses of maintaining the Indian Military College should 
bo reduced to the lowest level compatible with efficiency, and, in order to 
bring the college within the roach of Indian parents of the classes which 
will provide the majority of cadets, the fees charged should bo fixed at an 
amount which can be paid without hardship by parents of these classes. ’ 

(xxiv) Scholarships should be provided by the Government of India 
for 20 per cent of the boys who pass into the college annually, both to 
encourage talent and to assist the sons of soldiers who would otherwise be 
unable for financial reasons to enter the college. 

Some of these scholarships should be fixed at an amount which will 
cover part of the expenditure on the boy^s education at Dehra Dun, if he 
baa been educated there. Apart from this there should be no modification 
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of the existing official arrangements regulating the incidence of the cos 
of the education at the Debra Dun College. 

In addition the endowment of scholarships through private generosity 
for boys of particular Provinces, communities and Indian States at Dehra 
Dun and the Indian military college would be welcomed. 

(xxv) Boys who elect to receive their education at Sandhurst after 
the military college has been established in Ii.dia should received no 
greater pecuniary assistance than that which is given at present to Indian 
hoys proceeding to Sandhurst. 

(xxvi) The airangcments for the guardianship of the Indian cadets at 
Sandhurst should bo placed on a satisfactory footing. Parents who are in 
a position to do so should bo encouraged to select their own guardians for 
their boys. For those boys whose parents are unable to secure tbc services 
of a poreonal guardian an official guardian should bo appointed. Ho 
should bo very carefully chosen and his duties should bo precisely defined. 
In view of the heavy responsibilities which will devolve upon him ho ebould 
bo granted some substantial remuneration. 

(xxvii) Viceroy’s Commissioned officers who satisfy certain conditions 
should be admitted to the Indian military college in limited numbers for 
the purpose of qu-difying for the King’s C\ mini' sic n. Candidates should 
bo selected by a board similar to that which interviews candidates for 
Sandhurst. Those admitted to the college should only be requ red to 
undergo the last two yeais, or the military poition, of the course. 

(xxviii) Special educational facilities should be afforded to the children 
of the classes from which Viceroy’s Commissioned officers are drawn, so that 
the best of them may have a practical chance in future of rising through 
Viceroy’s to King’s Commissioned rank. 

(xxix) Suitable Indian students of British Universities should bo granted 
direct commissions in the Army. To make this proposal effectual, the Officers’ 
Training Crops at British Universities should again bo thrown open to 
Indians, any expense incurred in such a stop being borne, if necessary, by 
the Government of India. 

(xxx) The time is not ripe at propont for the grant of direct commis- 
sions on similar lilies to students of Indian Universities. 

(xxxi) Indian cadets who are commissioned fiom the Indian military 
college should bo attached to a cavalry or infantry unit in the United 
Kingdom for a period of one year. 

(xxxii) Indian cadets who qualify at Woolwich, and, later, those who 
qualify in India by the course corresponding to that of Woolwich, should 
ccmplete their initial training in exactly the same way as the British cadet 
does at present, i.e., by attending courses at Chatham and Cambridge in the 
case of Engineer officers and at Laikbill in the case of Artillery officers. 

.(xxxiii) The “eight units scheme ” should be abandoned, and Indian 
King’s Commissioned officers should be eligible to be posted to any Indian 
unit of the Indian Army. 

(xxxiv) There should bo no change in the present rates of pay and 
allowaqpes, including marriage allowances. Incidentally, married students 
should not bo allowed at the Dehra Dun College, or married cadets at 
Sandhurst or the Indian military college. 

(xxxv) A certain number of vacancies at the Indian military college 
over and above the number of vacancies available for candidates seeking 
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commissions in the regular Indian Army should be reserved for Indian States 
which wish to avail themselves of the benefits of the training available at the 
college for the purpose of giving higher training to some of the officers of 
their State Forces. 

The details of the suggested scheme of Indianisation of the Indian 
Army are shown in tabular form in the statement appended. The following 
notes are explanatory of the statement. 

1. The normal strength of the cadre of officers of the Indian Army (Caval- 
ry and Infantry nnits) has been taken as 3,200. The annuil wastage in that 
cadre has, it is understood, never been actuarially calculated, and it has been 
assumed to bo 160, the only figure of authority supplied to the Committee. 

2. It is proposed that an increase of 10 vacancies at Sindhurst should 
bo sanctioned immediately. An interval must b^ allowed in which to 
advertise the extra vacancies, etc. To permit of an increase in May, 1928 
the additional cadets would have to bo ready to pass the examination held 
in September, 1927, and would have to commence tb''ir special preparation 
for the examination at least six months before that. It is therefore postu- 
lated that there wowld bo no increase of actual ci.trants untd the September 
term of 1928, when 10 cadets instead of 5 should bo admitted to Sandhurst, 
the oxramination for admission having been held in May, 1928. 

3. In 1929 and in successive years, up to and including th ' year in 
which the proposed Indian military college is opened {vide note 4 following) 
it is proposed that there should bo an increase of 4 each yorr, as a temporary 
measure, in the number of vacancies allotted to Indians at Sandhurst 

4. In 1933, a millitary college on the lii.os of Sandhurst should bo 
opened in India. The capacity of the college should in the firat instance bo 
100 cadets, and the course of training three years. A batch of 33 cadets 
should join the college in 1933 and in each of the two succeeding years. 

6. After the opening of the Indian Military College, the number of 
vacancies allotted annually to Indians at Sandhurst can be reduced to the 
former figuie of 20. Any vacancies at Sandhurst not actually tik-'ii up by 
Indians should bo added to the establishment of the Indian Military College. 

6. In 1936, the first cadets trained .at the Indian Military College 
receive their commissions. 

7. In 1936, the annual intake at the Indian Military College is in- 
creased by 12, this making a total of 45 Indian cadets sent for training, 
exclusive of the 20 Indian cadets sent to Standhurst. 

8. In 1939 and at intervals of 3 years thereafter, the annual intake 
at the Indian Military College is further increased, on each occasion by 1 2. 
In 1942, the intake rises to 69, giving, with the 20 Indian cadets sent for 
training at Sandhurst, a total of 89 Indian cadets to be commissioned. 

9. In 1944, the senior Indian Kings Commissioned officers nowin 
the Army will be due to be considered for command of regiments. • After 
this stage is passed and, it is assumed, passed successfully, the number of 
commissions granted to Indians rises above 50 per cent, of the total annual 
recruitment to the Indian Army. 

10. In 1952, more than 50 per cent, of the total ofllcer cadre of the 
Indian Army consists of Indians. 

11. The above figures are subiect to a percentage correction on account 
of inevitable wastage and failure. This cannot be calculated precisely and 
tor the present purpose it is not necessary to attempt to do so. 
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THE INDIAN SANDHURST COMMITTEE 
Government of India’s Communique. 

Tho Government of India in issuing the report say in a Press com- 
munique : — The Government of India consider it nooossary to emphasise 
that neither they nor Ilis Majesty’s Govornment have yet formed their 
conclusions on it, and that those conclusions must necessarily take account 
of certain factors, of which it was not within tho province of tho Committee 
to undertake a complete survey. For example, although tho Committee’s 
recommendations in themselves are designed primarily with a view to 
Indian conditions, the problems of recruitment and training of King’s Com- 
missioned officers for whatever service are essentially an Imperial concern, 
and any proposals re-acting on them will require close scrutiny by His 
Majesty’s Government and their military advisors. Again, the Government 
when called upon to deal with aiiy scheme of increasing In.dianisation, 
extending over a number of years, must leave ihemeelves free to consider 
whether the basis of that scheme offers a sure, stable line of advance 
towards the creation of a Domiiuon Airay or whether alternative methods, 
which did not fall within the Crmrnittco’s terms of reference, might not 
more profitably be explored. Tho Committees repoit will thus bo used 
as a starting point for discussions with His Majesty’s Government to whom 
the Government of India will in due course forward their considered 
views on it. 

The Committee hold that the present system of lecruitmont of Indians 
to King’s Commissioned ranks has failed aiid quote tho opinion of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey and Sir Prabashankcr Pattani that from a national as well 
as a wider point of view, both Imperial and Asiatic, it is imperative to 
secure the best possible material for the Indian ofiicors of the army. Ilithor- 
io no acceleration in Indianiaation had taken place and various causes con- 
tributed to the paucity of candidates. Those causes are examined and 
remedies are suggested. Tho 8-unit schomo is held not only to conflict 
with tho principle of co-operation between Indians and British in every 
other sphere of administration, but tho test formulated is considered to ho 
unfair and too severe upon the liist generation of Indian officers, who had 
already other disadvantages to overcome. Both for psychological and 
practical reasons the continuance of tho schomo can, in tho Committee’s 
opinion, only conduce to failure and its abandonment is rccomraondrd. The 
scope of employment of Indians in higher ranks in the army in India should 
be greatly extended and facilities provided in India to train thorn for King’s 
Commissioned rai-ks. A substantial and progies^ivo schomo of Indianiasa- 
tion should be adopted and, subject to tho present standard of efficiency 
being maintained, should bo faithfully carried out. 

Such a scheme should provide for tho following measures : — In 1928 
tho number of vacancies, at present ten, allotted to Indians be doubled and 
thereafter increased progressively by four a year until a military college on 
the lines of Sandhurst is established in India in 1933, tho interval being 
used for raising the necessary buildings and arranging staff, etc. The Com- 
mittee has adopted Sandhurst as their model in preference to the Canadian 
or American system, for the reason that India being in need of a large 
standing army must follow the standard of military efficiency at Sandhurst, 
but in order to make up for academic deficiency, it is laid down that there 
be a three years course, of which the first year bo devoted mainly to 
Academic study and tho last two mainly to military training through iustruc* 
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tore who should bo mainly British. The Indian Smdhurat should at the 
start have an establishment of 100 cadets doing a three years course, the 
establishment of the college to be increased progressively. 

The Committee recommend, that in order to maintion the Imperial 
connection in military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved 
for Indians at Sandhurst. After the opening of the Military College in 
India, the advantages of this course are held to outweigh the fear that those 
Indians trained at the British college might look down on those trained in 
India. It is pointed out, in this connection, that British military institutions 
did not concede admission abjve 5 per cent of their recruitment to Indiana. 
This meant that India must hive her own institutions. The Committee 
recommend that successful c-idots from the Indian Sandhurst be granted 
King*8 Commissions in Ilis Majesty’s land forces. They attach groat impor- 
tando to this and mention the instance of the Canadian Dominion Commis- 
sion being recently admitted as equivalent to the King’s C^mmi^sion. 

As regards the other wiius of the Army, the Committee urge that 
Iiidians be made eligible for employment as King's Commissioned officers in 
the Artillery, Engineer, Si ?nal. Tank .and Air arms, provided they qualify 
by the same tests as British boys. From 1923 eight vacincies be allotted 
to Indians at Woolwich and two at Cranwoll, to be increased progressively 
in due proportion. It may be desirable later to provide the facilities of 
Woolwich at the Indian Sandhurst. The Committee however to ensure 
the best efficiency recommend that cadets commissioned from the Indian 
Sandhurst be attached to a Cavalry or Infantry unit in the United Kingdom 
for a year and in the case of th^ establishment of a Woolwich in India 
Indian cadets would attend the courses at Chatham and Cambridge and at 
Larkill reciprocally. 

It is recommended that the door of Indian institutions should be open 
to Britishers who might like to enter them under the proposed scheme of 
Indianisition. The Committee compute that half the total cadre of officers 
in the Indian Army would bo Indiin in 1952. Opinion on this point was 
not unanimous as Mr, Jirinah, Mr. Ramachandna Rao and Major Z )Mwar 
Singh wanted this GO per cc^nt Indianisation to be attaiiied in 15 years and 
Sir Pheroze Sethna and Major Dafle wanted it to bo reached in 20 years. 
The Committee however make no rocoramendation as to what the ratio of 
Indian and Biitish recruitment should be after the 50 porcuitago is reached. 
The Committee assume generally employment in India of a quota of British 
troops and acknowledge that the progress of the scheme must be contingent 
upon success being secured at every stage, and upon military efficiency being 
maintained throughout. The phenomena of falling off in British recruitment 
as a result of Indianisation wore liable to occur and the Committee, 
recognising the value to India for the success of the Indianisation policy itself 
of a continued supply of British officers of the same high quality as have 
served India in the past, regard it as specially important to maintain the 
proportion of British recruitment required. 

The Committee accept the view of Sir Malcolm Hailey that within 
reason questions of finance should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
giving effect to their proposals. 1’hey make a largo number of subsidiary 
recommendations. The Debra Dun College should continue to expand up 
to about 300 cadets, with the object of producing boys for the Army, and 
Navy. When its expansion is complete, another college on the same Hues 
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may be opened in some other place. The Ooveroment of India should 
impress on the educational authorities the paramount national importance 
of reforming the system of education to develop the essential chdraoteristios 
of an army officer. The present age limit is not to be changed, the ultimate 
aim bring to reduce it to the British standard. Publicity should be pushed 
with the aid of the University authorities and the Provincial information 
bureaus. The method of selection should bo through competitive tests, 
conducted by a single central authority at the Headquarters of the Govern- 
ment of India. No preference should be given to any particular class or 
community, but the Commandor-in-Chief should have the same powers as 
the Army Council has of nominating candidates not exceeding 20 per cent 
from among those who qualify but do not stand sufficiently high in order 
of merit. Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers, satisfying certain conditions, shall 
bo admitted (o the Sandhurst in limited numbers for two years. Military 
training and special educational facilities shall be provided to the children 
of Viceroy’s CommiBsioncd Officers to have practical chance through the 
Viceroy’s Commissions of rising to King’s Commissions, The Committee do 
not think that the time is ripe for grant of direct commissions to students 
of Indian universities; but cfficcis’ training corps at British univorsitiea 
and suitable students among thorn shall be granted direct commissione in 
the Army. The fees to be charged at Sandhurst should be w'ithiii the 
means of upper and middle class parents. Twenty per cent Government 
scholarships and endowment of scholarshiiys by private generosity are re- 
commend^. The Committee further propose that there should be no change 
in the present rates of pay and allowances, including marriage allowances, 
and that married students and cadets be barred from entering Dobra Duii 
College or either of the two Sandhursts. 

Dealing with the case of Indian States the Committee recommend that 
a certain number of vacancies at the Indian Sandhurst should be reserved 
for Indian States wishing at their own expense to send for higher training 
officers of their Sfc.ite forces. This would be to the advantage of Indii as a 
whole, tending to incieaso the efficiency of the Indian State Force. 

The Committee lay paiticular emphasis on the qualificatioa of guardians 
of Indian cadets at Biitish Sandhurst. 

Of four appendices to the report one ombodios the schemo of India- 
nisation in a tabular form and the other reproduces extracts from a lecture 
at Sandhurst, which the Committee are definitely of opinion contains certain 
passages open to the interpretation that the eight-unit sohorae was devised 
so that no British boy would be liable to serve under the command of an 
Indian. The Committee do not believe this to be the intention of the 
Governmci-t. The Committee finally refer to the peisonal knowledge and 
practical experience of most of its members, which have boon of great and 
special value, and cxpiess special, cordial and respectful appreciation of the 
service of General Skeen, whoso ripe experience, breadth of mind, sym- 
pathetic outlook and patience, courtesy and skill in conducting the proceedings 
made their task pleasant and facilitated its accomplishment. Tribute ia 
also paid to the woik of Mr. Burdon, the only other officioial member of the 
Committee and of their Secretary, Major Lumby. 



Currency Commission’s Recommendations 

The Three Government Bills. 

On tbo IGth January tho Govyrnm''nt of India published in a 
"'Gazette Exti aordinary” tho text of tho three important bills embodying tho 
Currency Commission’s rccommondat’ona. Tho'jo are (l) a bill to establish 
a gold standard currency for British Itsdia and constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India, (2) a bill furlbor to amend tho Imperial Bank Act 1920 for 
certain puri)03es and a bill to amend the Coinage Act 1906 and the 
Paper Currency Act 1926 for certain purposes and to lay upon the 
Govornmoiit oortaiii obli^:at.inns in r^'gard to the ]>iirchase of gold and the sale 
of gold exchange. 

The Currency and Coinag.^ Act Amendment. — The last bill aims 
at tho imnunbate stabilisation of tho rupee in relation to gold purposes 
at the lat? of Is. (id. that is tin rate of one rupee for 8.47512 grains gold, 
and at tho same time ivniovos the legil tender quility of tho sovereign 
and half-sovereign in accordanco with tho Commission’s recommondations for 
their demonetisation in order to enable a real gold bullion standard to 
bo established. In order, however, to enable small holders of these 
coins to convert them into legal tender money, it is proposed to provide 
for receipt of those coins in any quantities at their bullion value at tho 
proposed rate tho Commission recommended. The Reserve Bank takes 
over tho note issue and there should be a statutory obligation on tho 
Government to buy and sell gold on gold exchange at its option at tho 
gold points of accepted gold parity of tho rupee ; but as during the 
transitory period the (government would bo engaged in building up gold 
holding in lesorve they would not exercise tho option to give gold. Clauses 
4 and 5 of this b 11 are designed to give effect to tho recommendation as 
modified abov e. In other icspocts tho bill is substantially tho same in its 
purposes as tho bill introduced in August last. 

The Reserve Bank. — Tho bill to establish a gold standard currency and 
to constitute a Reserve Bink occupies 1 5 pages of printed foolscap. It is 
propos.^d to give tho Rosorvo Bank the solo right of note issue for 25 years 
in the fir^^t instance subject to renewal. Tho capital of the Bank should be five 
crores fully paid-up nid Imperial Bank’s shareholders would bo given the 
first opymrl unity of sub^'cribins therefor, but as it is undesirable to give share- 
holders of tho Imperial Bank, a preponderating voice in deciding tho 
currency policy of the Reserve Bank, it is proposed by Clause 4 to givQ the 
Imperial Bank as an institution, and not to its individual shareholders, the 
option of subscribing 30 per cent of the capital. The Central Bjard of the 
Imperial Bank has expressed willingness in principle in view of the other 
terms proposed to bo given to the Bank, to recommend this proposal for 
the ncooptance of shareholders. The Hoad Office of tho Reserve Bank will 
be in Bombay. Tho proposal of its having local boards in Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta in order to send roprosontatives who would constitute the Central 
Board is held undesirable and so shareholders as a body would elect 9 

16 
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Directors who are not appointed by the Government. Others who will compose 
the Board will be a Governor and a Deputy Governor appointed by the 
Government for 5 years and three Directors nominated by the Government to 
represent Commerce, Industry and Agricultiiro, besides an Officer appointed 
by the Government. The Rill empowers the Reserve Bank to receive deposit 
from private persons provided no interest is paid. It also authorises the Bank 
for 5 years to advance money acainst PromisHiry notes of scheduled Banks 
and thereby help in fiijancing industry and movement of crops. The Bank is 
allowed to issue notes of Government for a jmar from the date on which it 
takes over the control of currenev and freedom is retained to postpone the 
issue of one rupee notes for a time, if such ]»ostpijMement appears desirable. 

With reference to the size of holding of silver lupees in reserve, the bill 
provides for transfer to the Bank of assets of such a nature as to enable the 
Bank to constitute a reserve in accordance with the requirements of the 
Act, and in order to give the now Bank necessary margin over the minimum 
requirements, it is proposed to include in assets transferred gold, and gold 
securities equal to one half of the liabilities of the issue department. 
Clause 35 of the Bill gives effect to the recommendation regarding the sale 
of gold by the Bank and this obligation will take effect from such date 
not later than Ist January 1931 as Government may appoint. The Bank 
shall not be placed in voluntary or compuls ry liquidation without the 
sanction of the Government and in such mariner as the Government might 
direct. In such an event the Reserve Fund and surplus asset, if any, of 
the Bank will bo divided between the Government and shareholders in the 
proportion of 60 and 40 per cent rospoctivoly. The obligations imposed 
on the Government by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and balf- 
sovoreigns from public at their bullion value, will bo taken over by the 
Reserve Bank simultaneously with the transfer of coriduct of note issue to it, 

Clear cut division of functions between the Ibservo Bank and tht5 
Imperial Bank i« the essence of the irroposal creating the Reserve BJnk. 
The bill embodies several other recommendations of the Commission in this 
respect. J’he Imperial Bank vould bo the sole Agent of the Reserve 
Bank at all places whore there is a branch of the Imperial Bank and no 
Branch of the Reserve Bank. The propo^^od terms between the two Banks 
will involve no fresh charge on the taxpiyer. They are designed to 
remunerate the Imperial Bank for agency work done for the Reserve Bank 
and loss in respect of noirpaying branches and to encourage further exten- 
sion of banking in India. 

Imperial Bank Act Amendment. — The Bill amending the Imperial 
Bank Act 1920 is brief. It is rendered necessary by the transfer to the 
Reserve Bark to face the Imperial Bank from rostiictions which on account 
of its hybrid nature arc at present im^iosed on it. I'he Imperial Bank 
is authorised by the bill to enter into agreement with the Reserve Bank to 
conduct Government business as the age/it of the Reserve Bank. It 
is proposed to remove the limitation now imposed on business which the 
Imperial Bank may transact at its London Office and to give specific 
power to the Bank to open branches outside India in London and elsewhere. 
It is also proposed to give the Bank extended powers in regard to its 
internal business end to remove restrictions on foreign exchange business 
which the Bank may transact. Several minor consequential amendments are 
also notified 
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Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

1.— -The Reserve Bank. 

The following is the stafoment of the objects and reasons for the bill 
to establish gold standard currency for British India arjd constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India. The Btaternent runs : The object of this Bill is to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance for the establishment of a gold standard for India and for coii’ 
stituting a Reserve Biiik of India to control the working of that standard. 

The various clauses of the Bill are briefly explained below ; ~ 

Clause 1 :~Tt is proposed to give the bank sole right of note issue 
for a period of twenty-five years in the first instanc(3 subject to renewal as 
recommended in paragraph 141 of the Commission’s report. The provision 
that the Act shall come into fores not later than 1st January 1929 is based 
upon time table recommended by the Commission in. 165 of the report. 

Clause 3 : — The name “ fho R^-sorve Bank of India is that suggested 
in paragraph 92 of the loport. 

Clause 4 The Commi . 10 1 r ’commended tbit the oipital of the 
Bank should bo rupees five cr ,res fully pa’ 1 up and thit the Imperial Bank 
Bbaroholdors should be given the first opportunity of siibecribing for capital 
stock of the bank as consideration for foregoing important privileges which 
the Imperial Bank now onioys. A cloai-cut division of functions between 
the Reserve Bank of India and the Imperial Bank of India is the essence 
of the proposal creating a Reserve Bank and, if avoidable, it is undesirable 
to give the sharobolders of the Imperial Bank of Indi.i a preponderant voice 
in deciding the currency policy of the Reserve Bank. It is, therefore, 
proposed in this clause to give the Imperial Bank of India as an institution 
and not to its individual shareholders, the option of subscribing thirty per 
cent, of the capital. It will be open to the Imperial Bank of India to 
distribute the allolraoiit among its shaicholdirs if it so desires. The 
Central Board of Imperial Bank of India ha^ expressed its vvillingiioss in 
principle in view of the other terms proposed to be given to the Imperial 
Bank to recommend this proposal for the acceptance of ahareholdors. It 
is necessary that the Government should bo picpared to tike up any un- 
allotted shares, but it is not desirable that thoje should continue to bo 
held permanently by them. It is, theicfore, proposed that the Governor- 
General in Council should di pose of any uiiallottod shares taken up by 
him within three years. 

Clause 6 : — This is based on paragraph 101 of the Commission’s report. 
It is necessary to make provision for th ’ contingency of a reduction of the 
share capital in regard to which the Commission have made no recommenda- 
tion. Clause 6 : — The head office of the bank will bo located in Bombay as 
recommended by the Commission in para 97 of the report. Clause 8 ; -*^This 
gives effect to the rccomniondations in paragraph 95 and 96 of the report. 
Clause 9 : — This is based on paragraph 94 of the Commission’s report. 
The Commission recommended therein that the Reserve Bank should have 
local board in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and that representatives 
from these boards should constitute a majority on the Central Board. It 
is considered undesirable for various reasons to base the constitution ot 
the Central Board on a system of local boards. If local boards are dispensed 
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with, it is necessary that share-holders as a body should elect those directors 
who are not appointed by the Government. As regards norairiated direc- 
tors, it is considered desirable in order that all interests may be represented, 
that the throe directors nominated by the Government should represent 
Commerce, Industry and Agriculture respectively. The term of office of 
nominated directors is pioposed by the Commission to bo fixed at one year 
which is too short to com uco to efiiciont work. It is, therefore, proposed 
to extend it to throe years. 

Clause 10:— It is provided in this clause that the Governor, Deputy 
Governor or any nominated director may be removed by Governor-General 
in Council if a resolution to that effect is passed by a major ty of the board 
consisting of not Icbs than nine directors, that is by a substantial majority of 
the Board. Provision for the removal of elected directors follows the linos of 
a similar provision in the Imperial Bar>k of India Act. It seems undesirable 
that elected directors should be removable by a bare majority at a gojioral 
meeting. Clause 11 ; — As there may bo no local board at Calcutta, it is 
desirable to provide that the (Vntral Bond shall nr et in Calcul ta at least once 
in every four months. Clause l!2 —This civc.s effect to the recommendations 
in paragraph 98 of the ComnnVMOi/s Report. Clause 13: — "1 his is based 
upon a similar imovisioM in seetK'** 30 of the Impciial Hank of Ir dia Act It 
is necessary to make special provision for the formation of the fii’st board. 

Clause 14 and 16 : — These embody pioposal in schedule 2 to the I’cport 
defining the functions ai.d capacities of the bank. The Commission have 
not provided for the Kesorvo Bank receiving norrintoicst bearing dopo^its 
from private persons. It is considered that like most other central biidcs 
in the world, the Reserve Bank of Ii-dia should also bo allowed to rccoivo 
deposits from private persons provided i»o iiitorost is paid. Financing of 
industry and movement of crops in India is carried on by cash credits and 
as the provision recommended by the Commission stands, it will bo difficult 
for the Reserve Bank to assist other banks in providing the Ticcoesai’y credit 
without Bomo considerable changes in bankiig n cthcds. It is, therefore, 
pioposed in sub-clause 4 (e) that for a period oi five ycais, the bank should 
be authorised to advance money against promissory notes of scheduled 
banks under certain conditions. It is roiisidoied undesirable to limit the 
amount of securities held at any time in the banking department to so low 
a figure as 25 per ceijt of the liabilities as recommended by the Commisiaion 
in clause 3 (d) of schedule 2 of their report as in view of the very fluctua- 
ting nature of deposits, lindtation Djjght force the sale of securities merely 
to bring the bank with the provisions of its cbaiantcr for a few days. The 
Commission recommended in clause 7 (a) of ■•ohcdulo 2 of the r eport that 
the paid-up capital and reserve may be sccuiities of the Government of 
India haying not more than five years to run in view of the fact that the 
Govqi’iiment of the India are now Aiding their short term loans into long 
long term loans. Ihe limitation of maturity to five years might unduly 
restrict the power of the bank to invest in such securities after a few years. 
It is therefore proposed to modify the provision so as to permit of invest- 
ment in Government of India securities of any maturity. 

Clause 15. — Ibis gives effect to the recommoi dationa in paragraph 102 
of the report regarding operations in the open inarket. 

Clause 17 and 18. — These give effect to the recommendations in para 
graph 140 of the report regarding the relations of the bank with the Govt# 
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Clause 19 This sives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 
141 of the report. The Commission recommend that the right of note 
issue should bo transferred to the bank as soon as the bank was in a po- 
sition to issue its own notes. It is not desirable to postpone early functioning 
of the bank till it is able to arrar'ge for manufacture and issue of its own 
notes and it is, therefore, proposed to allow the >»ank to issn^ notes of the 
Government t)f India for a year from the date on which the bank takes 
over the control of the currency. 

Clause 20. — This gives effect to rccommendati jns in. H3 of the report 
regarding the separation of the hanking and issue departments of the bank. 

Clause 21. — This gives effect to the recommendalions in paragraph 142 
of the report. Freedom is retained to postpone the issue of ono-rupco notes 
for a time if such postponement appears desirable with reference to size of 
the holding of silver rupees in the reserve. 

Clause 22.-- This gives effect to the recommendations in paragrap^^ 
155 of the report regarding the form and material of bank notes. 

CliiUHO 2o.~-'rhia is based upon the recommendations is paragraph 140 
of the report. The notes of the benk shall be legal tender for i>‘ivniort of 
any nmount ir.d shall he guir.ui^eod by the (Tovernrn' nt of Indii. The 
Commission lecommcnd in pava^oni] h 141 of the lopoit that not labn* than 
5 yeai s liom the date oi t bo bank cbaiter becoming op'irative the Govern- 
ment of India notes still outr-taiiding should coafio to bo legal tender except 
at Government Tioasurics. 15y the end oi 5 years very few Government of 
India notes will remain outstandincr and it iii de-ir'iklo to take away the 
legal tei.dor oharaeb'r of the note in the absence of any very definito 
advantage to bo gained by so doing. It is however, i)roi>oscd to take power 
from the Governor-Goiioral in Council and the bank to call in notes of 
particular .series if necessity arises. 

Clause 24.— This is based on paragraph 155 of the Commission's report 
reg irdiiig I e-issue (»f 1) ink not Clause 25. — 4'his is based upon a similar 
provision in the Indian Fapor Currency Act and is necessary to protect the 
Bank against civil aetion in rcs])cct of notes lost, stolon, mutilated or 
imperfect. Clause 26 and 27. — These are based upon a similar provision 
in the Indian Paper Currency .Act. 

Clause 28. — This gives effect to the rocornmondations in para 145 of 
the Commissioids report regarding the constitution of reserve. 

Clause 29. - Ibis gives effect to the recommendations in para 146 of 
the Commission’s report dehiung liabilities of the issue department. Pro- 
vision in sub-clause (2) of this clause is similar to that in proviso to 
sub-section (6) of section IS of the Indian Paper Currency Act although 
it differs in detail. Under the Indian Paper Currency Act notes of 
denominational value exceeding rupees one hundred cannot bo deemed to 
be not in circulation until 100 years after the date of issue, whereas notes 
of lower denominations are so doomed after 40 years. This distinction 
between the higher and lower denominations of notes is undesirable. In 
practice notes of higher denominations are much less likely to be outstand- 
ing for a very long period than notes of lower denomination and the 
practice at the Bank of England is to treat all notes as not in circulation 
after 40 years. It is considered that the Reserve Bank might with 
advantage follow the practice of the Bank of England. 
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Clause 30. — This is based upon para 144 of the report. The Com- 
mission reccmmond that coin and bullion and securitios to bo transferred 
to the issue dopaitment should bo specified in a scbodnlo. The amount of 
notes ill circulation at the time of the inauAuration of the bank will not 
bo known. When the Bill is introduced and passed and also between the 
dates of tho introduction of the Bill and its paesiii" into law and the 
inauguration of the hank, there v ill bo changes in tho constitution (d the 
reseive held against note issue. It theiofoio, proposed to provide for 
transfer to tho bank of assets of oucb a nature as to enable the bank to 
constitute the ic?cr\e in accordance with tho i cquircmints laid down in 
the Act. Ill Older to give the new bank the necosstry margin over 
minimum requirements, it is proi>oscd to include in the assets tiaiisforrod 
gold and gold securities equal to oiio-haU of tho liabilities of the issue 
departmcTt as suggested in clause .3 (a) of schedule 3 to tho ropoit. 

Clause 31. — Ihis gne.s rffeet tu the rec^mmondations in para 147 of 
the repmt regarding tho dis\K»pal ot suiplins rupics by tho bank. 

Clause 32. — Ibis gives effect to the locommondations in paragraph 1 47 
of the repoit. As it would bo uii'^conomioal to coin new iniiecs until the 
stock of silver lup'^es in tho lescrvo is reduced to the minimum of 2h 
croies or onedonth ol the total amriint oi lln^ roseiw r wdiiehever is greatci. 
it is pioiKvscd to limit tho light of tho bank to demand delivery of rupee 
coin from tho Government. 

Clause 33. — This gives effect to tiie recommend itions in ])»nagraph 148 
of the re)>oii regaiding mutual obligations oi tho Government and tho bank 
ill regal d to uipeo coin. 

Clause 34. — This gives effect to recommendations in. 152of the report. 

Clause 35. — This gives effect to t^ c Kcommcndations in jiaiagiaph 150 
of tho report regarding the sale of gold by tho bank. 

Clause 36.— Piovisioii in sub-clau^o (1) regarding tho latest date on 
which obligation to sell gold .should conic into force is based upon tho 
recomn.ciidaiion of llie Comiui.^su n in paiagraph 165 oi the icport. 

Clause 36. — 'Ihia gives elbtt to the rccoinmendation in. 166 of tho 
repoit. The Coinmispiou neonineid that during the transition period, 
the Reserve Bank shall bo under an obligation to sell gold or gold exchange 
at its option as tho Bank will be engaged in building up its gold holding 
in order to be in a position to undoitakc tho definite obligation to sell gold 
later. It is proposed to omit oiition to sell gold duiing the interim period. 

Clause 37. — This gives effect to tho recommrndalions in ])aiMgraph 151 
and 166 of the Commission’s repoit. Clause 36.— This gives effect to the 
recommendations in paiagraph 153 of the rej oit regarding the suspension of 
reserve rcqiiiromcnts. Clause 39. — This gives effect to Iho recommendations 
in paiagraph 164 of the repoit rogaidiug tlio exemption of the bank from 
the payment of any tax or duty upon its i nto issue. 

Qlauso 40. — Trovisioiis in this cl.iu.so are in accordance with the 
recemmendations in para 149 of the lepoil. The Commis.sion locommend 
that the Goveinoi-Genoral in Council should have tho right to take over 
the assets of tho issue dcpnrtrr.cnt so far as they are lequired to meet tho 
liability of note or of lupee redempt:on. It is proposed to give the 
Governor-General in Council the right to take over asset not only of tho 
issue department but of the banking department as well, us in theory such 
a necessity might arise li tho bank failed to keep sutficiout assets in the 
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isflue department. A provision is also made for carrying on of note issue 
in such circumstances by some other agency determined by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

Clause 41.— This gives effect to the recommendations in pira 161 of 
the Commission's report with slight modifications. The percentages for 
minimum reserve balances recommended by the Commission appear 
somewhat high now in India- It is, therofoi’o, proposed to reduce those 
pci’centages to 7 and a half and 2 and a half per cent of demand and time 
liabilities respectively. The definifion of bank or bank-^'r suggested in 
para 167 of the Commission’s report is impel feet but it is difficult to arrive 
at any satisfactory definition. It is tliereupon proposed to exhibit in a 
schedule attached to the Hill the lianks to wiiich the provisions in this 
clause should apply in the first instance and to give the Governor-General 
ill Council the power to make alterations in the schodiilo later. As the 
morithly return will show only the iiosition at the close of the month to 
which it relates, it is noc^ssarv to piovido for the receipt of the informa- 
tion mentioned in fculrclausc (.3) of the cl.iuso. It is also necessary that 
the provision should be niado to enable the Government to take action not 
only on the monthly return submitted by the Hank but also on any report 
I'ccuved from the H laid of Rf3sorve Bank. 

Clause 42 -This follows the intention of para 87 of the report. 
Clause 4 . 3 -—This is based upon the ivcoiumondatioiis in para iOO of 
the Commission’s report. It is considered unnecessary to build up the 
reserved fund as quickly as the Commission suggest and a lower rate of 
accumulation has, thoroforo, been proposed. Clause 4 4 ‘—This gives eff.»ct 
to the recommendations in para 158 of the Commission’s report. Clause 45 
to 47 : — These give effect to the recommendation in para 157 of the report. 
Clause 49 : — It is necessary to mike provision for the contingency of the 
liquidation of the bajik and the distiihution of the reserve fund and surplus 
assets, if 11 ny, of the bank. 

CLimo 50 This is based upon the lecommoiidations in para 164 of 
th' report. The Commi.'.sioi. pi«);K)'^'’d iln.t the (lovoi iior-Gciicral in Council 
should ho given ahsolutn ]io\vor lo mak-^ regulations, It is thought prefer- 
able that the rogulati )iis should he made by the Board wn'th the previous 
approval of the G ivcriioi-Gciioral in Cmncil, local boirds are not to be 
constituted r n the eieation of the Besorvo Bink. It is proposed in sub- 
clause ( 2 ) (K) to give pow.r to the R:!seivo Bank to estihli^h snob local 
boanls, if considered nece-sary, later iUi aial to delegate to them such powers 
and functions as may bo dosiiablo. 

Clause 51 ;—Tho obligations proposed to bo imposed on the Goverii- 
mont by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and half sovereigns from 
the public their bullion value will bo taken over by the Bank simultaneously 
with the transfer of the conduct of the note issue to it. 

The second schodulo. — The provisions contained in this schedule have 
been accepted by the Central Boaid of the Imperial Bank of Indii and will 
bo placed befoie the shareholders of the Impeiial Bank. The proposed 
terms will involve no fresh charge on the tax-payer. They are designed 
to remunerate the Imperial Bank of India for the agency work done for the 
Reserve Bank and the loss in respect of non-paying branches and to en- 
courage the further extension of Banking in India. 
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2. Amendment to the Imperial Bank Act. 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons for the bill to 
amend the Imperial Bank Act. The etaternont runs : The Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance have recommended tint with the 
transfer to the Roj^orvo Batik of India of the purely central banking 
functions which are at present performed by the Imperial Bank of 
India the latter should bo froed from the restrictions which, on account 
of its hybrid nature, are at present impos d upon that bank. This Bill 
intended to remove some of those restrictions and to modify the control 
of Oovernmeiit over the operations of the bank. The amendments to 
Imperial Bank of India Act proposed in this Bill have been accepted by 
the Conti 111 Board of the Batd: subject to any further modifications doomed 
necessary later on in the light of further consideration. The more important 
provisions of the Bill are as follows : 

It is proposfd to leplace section 10 of the Imperial Bank of India 
Act by another anthoiising the bank to enter into an agroomoiit with 
Reserve Bank of India to conduct Government business as the a'xent of the 
Rcfiorvo Bar k. It is projioscd to lemovo the limitation imposed by section 
9 on the business which the Bank may transact at its l,ondon office and to 
give specific powers to the P»ank to o]»on branches outside India in London 
and elscwhci 0 . It is also proposed to give the bank extended powers in 
regard to its internal business and to remove the restrictions on foreign 
exchange busircss which the Bank may transact. At present the Controller 
of Currency is an ex-officio member of the Central Board of the Bank and 
the Governor-General in-Council nominates 4 other members to the Board 
under section 2^ of the Im])orial Bank of India Act. Although the Imperial 
Bank of India will transact Govornmoiit business as the agent of the Reserve 
Bank, it will have no direct connection with the Gov6rnm‘'nt and it seems 
unncccssaiy for the Gov. 1 1 inent to retain any measure of control over th® 
operations of the Bank by the appointment of mombors to the Board. It 
is, tbciiio^c, ])ropO'. (•({ to icinove tin' licht of the Govcrnoi-Geneial in 
Council to appoint .snili iiKTiibeis. (Jovei nf'r-Genonil-iirCouncil is 

jow ontilkd under r. gul itiuii 54 of Imperial Bank of India Act to 
icqiiire of the Cential Bo.ud of the Bank any information touching the 
affairs of the Bank ai d the pi oduct ion of ary documoi ts of the Bank and 
he may also require tlie publication of .Mich statements of its assets and 
liabilities in such form and at such intervals as ho thinks fit. It is proposed 
to remove this power from the Goveinor-GoneraHn-Council but in order that 
he may bo in a position to examine the affairs of the Bank in case of necessity, 
the provision by which ho may appoint auditors under regulation 59 to 
examine and rcpoit upon the accoiint.s of th? Bank is propo.socl to he retained. 

A number of minor amendments incidental to tlio above are also made 
and opportunity bus li^'en taken to intioduco some small changes in the 
Act in sections which have been found difficult to work in practice. 


3. Amencment of Currency and Coinage Acts. 

The following is the text of the statement of objects and reasons for 
thej Bill to amend the Curronoy and Coinage Acts. The objeefc of this 
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Bill is to give effect to those recommendations of the Royal Commis* 
sion on Indian Currency and Finance which relate to the immediate 
stabilisation of the Rupee in relation to gold and to interm measuree 
required during the transition period pending the bringing into operation 
of their proposals for the transfer to a Reserve Bank of India of 
control of note issue and other functions at present performed by the 
Secretary of State and by the Government of India. The Commission 
rooommend in paragraph 175 of their report that the rupee should be 
stabilised in rehition to gold at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate 
of Is. 6d. gold for the rupee, that is, at the rate of one rupee of 8.47612 grains 
of gold. Clause 2 and all but the last portion of sub-clause (e) (1) of 
clause 3 are designed to give effect to this recommendation and at the 
same time to remove legal tender quality of the sovereign and the half- 
sovereign which are at the present legal tender at the rate of 23. for the 
rupee in accordance with the Commission's recommendation in paragraph 
66 of their report that these gold coins must be demonetised in order to 
enable a real gold bullion stand iid to be established. In order, however, 
to enable the small holders of thrse coins to cortvort them into legal tender 
money, it is proposed to i)rovide for receipt of these coins in any quantities 
at their bullion value at the rate of 8.47612 grains of gold per rupee. 
The Commission recommend in paragraph IGO of their report that until 
the Reserve Bank of India takes over the control of note issue, the Govern- 
ment of India must be under a statutory obligation to buy gold and to sell 
gold or gold exchange at its option at gold points of accepted gold parity of 
the rupee during the transitory period, the Government of India would 
be engaged in building up gold bolding in the reserve and would not, 
fherofore, exorcise its option to give gold. Clauses 4 and 6 are designed 
to give effect to this recommendation as modified above. 

Opportunity has been taken to amplify the explanation to sub-section 
(3) of section 19 of the Indian Paper Currency Act 1923, which contains 
the temporary i)ioviaions so as to provide for the valuation of gold bullion 
hold in the Paper Cuirmcy Reserve on the linos of clause (a) of sub-section 
(h) of boctiou 18 which refers to the pcimai;ont provisions which have 
not yet come into force. For it was announced in a press communique 
dated August 4tli 1926 which accompanied the issue of the Commission's 
report that ponding legislation, the Government would take such steps as 
may be necessary to conliTie the movcmeiits of exchange within the approxi- 
mate upper and low.^r gold points as calculated on the basis of a Is. 6d. 
rupee, namely Is. 6-3/6d. and Is. 5-3/6d. respectively and the Government 
undertook in the same communique to lay the proposals before the legislature 
during the next session in older to give the legislature the earliest possible 
opportunity of considering the matter. The Bill designed to give effect 
to that undertaking was accordingly placed before the legislature in August 
last. Further consideration of the Bill was postponed and the Bill ’auto- 
matically lapsed on the dissolution of the last Assembly. The present Bill 
is substantially the same in its purposes as the Bill introduced in August 
last, but opportunity has been taken to effect certain improvomoiits in the 
drafting. 
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The Backbay Reclamation Report 

The Bombay Back Bay Reclamation report was issued on the I7tb 
January 1927. It apportions blame in respect of the difficulties in which 
the scheme is involved and makes recommondations regarding future opera* 
tions. The report is unanimous and is signed by Sir Grimwood Mearst 
GhairmaOi Sir M. Visvesvarayyat Sir F. Hopkinsoii and Mr. S. B. Billimoria. 

Reasons for Failure. 

The Committee say : — “ The object of the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 
was to reclaim from the sea an area of 1)145 acres at an estimated outlay 
of about Rs. 367 lakhs. The Government were prepared to spend on the 
scheme up to Rs. 400 lakhs, if necessary. A revised estimate for Rs. 702 
lakhs was approved within two y^ais of oiiginal sanction and if the scheme 
is to be completed, a second estimate will be nocessary. The total cost will 
approximate to about Rs. 900 lakhs gioss exclusive of interest charges. 
This total sura will be reduced by Rs. 256 lakhs to bo received from Military 
authorities and any other subsequent receipts from sales of land. The 
programme of reclamation which was to have been completed by 1926-27 
has completely broken down. If it is continued under present conditions, 
it cannot be finished for many years to come. It is believed that land 
raclaimed cannot in the near future be sold at remunerative prices and care 
should be exercised not to reclaim land in advance of demand. The work 
is being constructed from public loans on which interest and sinking fund 
charges have to be met and Government are faced with a growing debt. 
The difficulties in which the scheme is at present involved arise from (1) 
unsatisfactory character of the estimates, (2) defective organisation, (3) failure 
of di edging operations and (4) fall in land values. Defects in various 
estimates wi/uld have been avoided if theie bad been sufficient and careful 
preliminary investigation. If an alteriiutive comparative estimate for dry 
filling had been prepared at the outset and the cost of adequate dredging 
plant properly investigated the Govcrunicnt might have hesitated to commit 
themselves to the use of suction dredgers for this scheme. A dredging 
scheme costing Rs. 400 lakhs was an attractive financial proposition but it 
might veiy well he considered to have changed its character when the cost 
went up to Rs. 702 lakhs. Reclamation by dry filling, if then practicable, 
might have proved cheaper. 

As regards organisation and rangements made for the conduct of the 
scheme, these in themselves were almost unworkable. A reading of clause 
3 of the agreement between the Scciotary of State in Council and the firm 
of Meik and Buchanan shows that responsibility was not clearly defined 
between the engineers and the Director of Development. Much of the 
technical work was left to an overworked Chief Engineer or was not done 
at all, there w'as no costing system without which it was impossible properly 
to control expenditure. Because no bndy believed himself responsible for 
the due execution of the work, unwise decisions were taken and mistakes 
made such, for instance, as commencing the construction of the sea wall from 
both ends, delay in sealing rubble mound, undertaking dredging operations 
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in Back Bay without consideration of the cost, absence of preconcerted 
programmes to regulate operations, etc. All this militated against the 
success of the scheme and added to its cost. Inability of the dredger to 
give the required output has been tbe chief cause of failure and bas had a 
disastrous eSect on tbe financial prospects of the scheme. The principal 
reason for the present serious position of tbe scheme was tbe ordering of 
the dredger on estimates and specifications put forward by Messrs. Simons 
and Company and acceptance of a quotation for a dredging plant without 
any real effort to secure competitive tei^ders. The work having been un- 
dertaken in anticipation of realising large profits, the scheme was subjected 
to very great criticism when a period of acute trade depression set in with 
a consequent fall in land values. Trade depression was not a matter which 
oould have been foreseen although caution was necessary in undertaking a 
scheme of this magnitude at a time when world conditions were unstable. 
With the disappearance of the prospect of profits, public criticism 
concentrated on the defects of the scheme.” 

Lord Lloyd's and Sir George Buchanan. 

The Committee, discussing the present aspect of the case, pass strictures 
on the part played by persons in authority. Dealing first with Lord Lloyd, 
the Committee observe ; '‘Lord Lloyd left England charged by Mr. Montagu 
to take urgent steps to improve the housing conditions of Bombay. Whilst 
that did necessarily imply the undertaking of a reclamation scheme, reclama- 
tion had nevertheless been considered for many years to he an integral part 
of any comprehensive scheme for the betterment of conditions. We are 
satisfied from the evidence that Mr. Montagu was deeply interested in 
reclamation and wished it to be carried through. Wo think that Lord 
Lloyd and the Government of Bombay were justified in accepting Sir 
George Buchanan as an expert to report on Mr. Kidd’s scheme and that, 
having taken the man recommended by the Government of India, the proper 
and prudent course was to treat his opinion as final and authoritative. 
liOrd Lloyd's letter of 25th May 1919 shows conclusively that he had no 
predilection for a reclamation scheme and that he was prepared to abandon 
it at once had Sir George Buchanan reported adversely on it. Though we 
are aware that a Governor must necessarily rely upon his advisers for the 
details of any particular schome, yet having regard to the personal interest 
displayed by Lord Lloyd as disclosed by his evidence and that of Sir George 
Buchanan, we are surprised that his acute intelligence overlooked tho 
apparent inadequacy of Sir G 001 go Buchanan's figures even though he held 
the belief that tbe 1912 figures of Mr. Kidd were to some extent inflated. 
In his report, Sir George Buchanan himself gave Hs. 241,90 lakhs as the 
figure which ho would have estimated in 1912 and, on that basis, the work 
could not have been done by him in 1919 for loss that Rs. 605 lakhs. To a 
lesser extent wo are surprised that Lord Lloyd, when reading Sir Gporge 
Buchanan's report, did not notice that Sir George Buchanan described' the 
clay as hard whilst Messrs. Simons and Company were putting forward an 
oflbr for a soft clhy dredger. We do nbt agree with Lord Lloyd that this 
was a technical point. The explanation may he a technical one, but dis- 
covery of the apparent contradiction between the character of clay as descri- 
bed by Sir George Buchanan and Messrs. Simons and Company needed no 
teohnioal knowledge. It stood out oh the document and was, unless 
BBtisfhotoi'ily explained, a contradiction in terms. We' are satisfied that 
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Lord Lloyd acted throughout with the highest motives, anxious only to make 
good his undertaking to Mr. Montagu and to benefit the city of Bombay. 

“Sir George Curtis who is living at Dinard was too ill to attend. He has, 
however, furnished answers to certain questions which were sent to him. 
Although he was the Member in charge during the inception of the scheme, 
he has not been able at this distance of time to give us any information of 
value and he cannot enlighten us at all as to the reason why no one in the 
Government of Bombay iiuoried the varying descriptions of clay or compared 
the estimates of Mr. Kidd and Sir George BuchanaTi with reference to 1912 
and 1919 prices.'’ The Committee next dealt at length with Sir George 
Buchanan and state : “We cannot understand how vSir George Buchanan’s 
figures found acceptance in Bombay and Delhi even with the addition of 
some 10 per coni. It wes common knowledge that pi ices of plant, material 
and labour, when taken collectively, had gone up at least 2/i times in the 
period botwcon 1912 and 1919. The 1912 figure of Mr. Kidd, Bs. 323*23 
lakhs, had been accepted both by the Government of Bombay and the 
Government of India as a fair figure. If that was their belief, then ID. 366 
lakhs was a manifest uiidoi'Cstiniate and pioi^or scrutiny would infallibly 
have dcmonstiatcd it. At'hcn Sir Gooigo Buchanan was being questioned 
on thc}“C tvo fcts of figures by the Coinmittce and I be rise in prices ai-d the 
inevitable inferences arising fiom them, ho picfeired not to answer the 
question. Failure of the Government of Bombay and the Govornmci t c f 
India and, in particular, iailuio of Sir Sydney Crookshank to notice the 
varying dosciiption of clay contained in (a) Mr. Kidd’s report, (h) Sir George 
Buchanan’s report, (c) Messrs. Simons and Co’s letter of 12th September 
1919 and gcncial conditions enclosed with that letter are regrettable. '1 ho 
reports of Mr. Kidd and of Sir Geoige Buchanan were not studied with duo 
and proper caio by the Bombay Governmont and the Government of India 
respectively. The Government of Bombay ought to have appioached the 
port Tiust and the Royal Indian Marino for poi mission to di edge in the 
haiTour before deciding on dredging as the mode of reclamation. Wo 
consider that Sir George Buchanan ought to have made fai moio extended 
and caicful local investigations, 'ihese occupied him for less than a fort- 
night in May 1919.” 

The Committee then make observations at length to fustify their con- 
clusion that “with regard to the order for dredger, Sir George Buchanan 
committed giavc Cl lors of judgment. 1 he piincipal cause of failure of the 
diedgiiig opeiaticns aiose, in our opinion, fiom the fact that Sir George 
Buchanan did not take trouble to asceitaiu the woiking rccoids of ‘Kalu’ 
aid ‘Jiiiga aid believing that they had done extraordinarily good work, 
was of opinion that vessels of a slightly increased horse power of the same 
t>po would be adequate for the work. A most seiious mistake in connection 
with the Older of the dredger was the assumption that a machine capable 
of dredging 2,CC0 cubic jaids on a short test would be capable of averaging 
that quantity during a whole season. 

Ihe buildirg of the sea wall at both ei.ds simultaneously was disastrous, 
though the suggestion emanated from the Government of Bombay who 
must, therefore lake greater pait of responsibility, wo are of opinion that 
Sir Geoige Buchanan should have advised it and resisted it and should, io 
the circumstances of the sale of block 8 to the militaiy, have prepared a 
programme for building of the wall and the commencement of reclamation 
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from Colaba ei d only. Moreover, the buildinpr of sea wall from both ends 
simultaneously prevented continuance of oiiginal and sensible plan which 
was to shut an urea as soon as possible and pump into it with the least 
possible delay.’* 

Examininp the defective organization, the Committee say that from 
the outsrt, neither Sir George Buchanan nor Sir Lawless Hcpper seemed to 
have any very clearly defined idea of their rcf])cctivo duties. Later, when 
the disaster was threatening the enterprise, each relied upon his interpreta- 
tion of the agieemcnt. Sir Lawless Hepper, when giving evidence, insisted 
befoio us that Sir George Buchanan was entirely responsible for the due 
execution of the woiks us if ho were in fact a conti actor who had undertaken 
th«m. On the other hand. Sir George Buchanan contended that responsi- 
bility lay with Sir Lawless Hepper, pointing out that he it was who had con- 
trol of the lesideiit engineer and that his firm has no pow’cr of dismissal over 
any of the staff. On a strict construction of the agreement, we incline to 
the opinion that Sir Geoige Buchanan is right although there are statements 
of his to bo found in his coricspondenco which would hear the interpretation 
that ho did legud his firm as responsible for the actual cairving out of the 
works. 'Iho icports of the Development J)iiccto)atc drafted by 8ir Lawlos.s 
Hcp]ier cannot I'O iuslificd. 'Ihcy di<l not picsent a tiue ]n’cture of the 
progress of woik ai d concealed mateii.il ciriumsianccs, Wo are of opinion 
that Sir J lawless Hepper had so much work in connection with other develop- 
ment schemes that even if he bad appreciated his responsibility for the 
execution of the woiks, he could only have cariicd out that duty ns regards 
reclamation by neglecting other duties relating to the other schemes. Mr. 
Lewis was i ot a specialist in sea works and dredging. Sir George Buchanan 
ought to have nominated him It is most regrettable that he was allowed, 
contrary to Sir George Buchanan’s advice, to remain at his post till July 
1924. Wo are of opinion that Mr. Elgee, Mr. Oioiko and Mr. Spoirs have 
done their best on nil occasions to promote the interests of reclamation and 
that ihe quarry const luctional and di edging etafi have done thoir duty.” 

Finally, the C( irmittco say. “Jt has been put forwaid that reclama- 
tion of back bay would, by providing more land in business and residential 
area, in some way relieve housing conditions of poor classes. That, in 
our opinion, is too remote for serious consideration, but had back bay 
proved to be a financial success which was anticipated, the advantage to all 
classes of persons in the city and thiougbout the presidency would have 
been that there would have been available immense sums of money to be 
used for any purpose pleasing to the Legislative Council. Confident anti- 
cipation of profits bad no doubt considerable weight in causing reclamation 
of back bay to be accepted as an integral and necessary part of any 
comprehensive plan of development.” 

Discussing charges of dishonesty, the Committee observe : On threip occa- 
sions in Bombay we announced publicly our willinges to receive evidence from 
any one who could give us assistance upon any matters coming within our 
terms of reference. One of these matters undoubtedly was the conduct 
0 f officials of the Development Directorate in relation to the Reclamation 
Scheme. In March 0! 1925, Mr. Naiiman stated in the Legislative Council 
that there were ugly lumours in the city that higher staffs of officers in the 
Development Directorate bad been receiving secret commissioDB from manu- 
facturers. It may be true that there were ugly rumours, but as far as our 
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inquiries i[»to the affairs of the Back Bay Scheme have gone, there has not 
been very slightest evidence brought forwaid that these ugly rumours had 
any foundation. In fact, no one has brought any charge against any 
manufacturer of having given, or any official, high or low, of the Development 
Directorate of having accepted a commission. When Mr. Nariman gave 
evidence before the Committee, he did not disclose any fact vbich, in the 
least degree, implicated any one of wrong-doing of this charctor. There 
has not been throughout the whole of the enquiry the least suggestion that 
any one interested in supplying or ordering goods for reclamation or 
assisting in the work of reclamation has been guilty of any dishonesty of 
any kind whatever* 

The Recommendations. 

After this criticism, the Committee lay down the following recom- 
mendations for future operations :—(l) For financial reasons, the completion 
of block 8 is a most urgent work. (2) Foreshore portion along blocks, 3, 4, 
6 and 6 should be filled in to an average width of 300 feet seaward of the 
present shore line ard brought up to the ground level of the reclamation 
strip and should curve at both ends so as to join on with blOv'k 2 at the 
northern and block 7 at the southern end. 'J'his should bo dono as speedily 
as possible. (3) Foreshore strip should ho reclaimed with raoorum filling. 
(4) A complete lay-out of the area to bo reclaimed should ba prepared. 
The foreshore strip should be developed as soon as completed and blocks, 
1 2, and 7, gradually as land is taked up. The lay out already prepared 
for the complete scheme (1,146 acres) should bo re-examined with the help 
of a Committee and lay-out of the area now recommended for reclamatiou 
should fit in with the lay-out approved for complete reclamation, if ulti- 
mately undertaken. The Corporation of Bombay should share the cost of 
development and the Government should arrive at an understanding with 
the Corporation on this point. (6) Results of the 'work of “Sir George 
Lloyd’* ai.d “Coluba” during the current season should be verified. 11 the 
cost of filling by dredging approximates to that of moorum and the quality 
of the reclaimed land is satisfactory, they might be used for blocks 1 and 2 
after block 7 is completed. If not they should bo disposed of. Notice 
should not be given to the staff until this point is decided. (7) Reclamation 
should be removed from the control of the Development Directorate 
and carried out in accordance with one or other of the plans suggested 
in the report. A small Committee including ono or two experienced 
engineers should be constituted to advice the Government on matters referred 
to them. (8) Work should, in future, as far as possible be carried out by 
contract agency. (9) Alternative estimates of the cost of the scheme now 
proposed are submitted. Extension of 300 feet foreshoie strip by additional 
stripy of 400 feet and 300 feet as need arises, is contemplated. Blocks 1 
and 2 as being the most valuable in the whole project should be completed 
as soon as posssible. No part of them should be assigned for recreation 
purposes. (10) Detailed revised estimates should be pre ared at once. 
The fornl of tender issued by the Dovolopraeut Directorate should be 
revised. (11) Every endeavour should be made to complete the scheme 
proposed in three or four years. When a demand arises for completing the 
whole, reclamation work may be carried out by moorum filling exclusively. 



The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s Report* 

The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s report and the Government of IndU’a 
decision thoreuii wore published on the 6th June 1927. The Board consisted 
of Mr. Noyce, President, Raja liarkishna Kaul and Mr. Bubha RiO. The 
report is unanimous exco])t for a point of importance regardin;' the nature 
and the extent of protection. The Government of India have in this respect 
rejected both the majority and minority views. 

The Government of India’s Resolution. 

The Government of India’s resolution first surveys the Board’s findings 
ai.d then enunciates its decision. It states : ‘ On the application of the Bombay 
Millownei s’ Association the Government of India appointed a special Tariff 
Board in June 1926 to investigate the condition of cotton textile industry, 
to examine the causes of depression and in particular to consider whether 
the depression is duo to the competition of other countiies. The Board was 
instructed to report whether the industry was is need of protection and if 
so in what form and for what period protection should be given. The Board 
was further instructed to mike any other recommendations germane to 
the Bubiect. 

Japanese Competition. 

The Board has found that the present depression is largely due to 
causes which are not peculiar to India but are world*widc in their operation. 
In India itself, depression has been more acutely felt in Bombay than in 
other parts and the Board attributes this state of affairs partly to causes for 
which the njiil’owneis themselves aie responsible, partly due to competition 
of mills in other paits of ludn and partly to competition from Japan. Under 
the first ho id stroma is laid ou the undue conservatism and insufficient 
diversification of inoduction while the lelative pioRperity of mills in 
the other paits of India asciibrd mainly to natural advantages they 
possesfc, p.'iticularly in a lower rate of wages and also in their proximity 
to their markets and to aieas from which they obtain their raw material. 
The Boaid has emphasised the importance of the increasing competition 
of mills in other paits of India as a menace to the industry in Bombay 
and considers that it constitutes a problem not less urgent than that which 
arises from competition from abroad. The Board has found that competf* 
tion from abioad irom which the Bombay mill industry is suffering is from 
one country otily. It was not contended by the Bombay Millowriers* 
Association that either the volume of impoits fiom the United Kingdom or 
the prices at which they were sold bad in any way been a contributing cause 
of the present depression. In regard to imports fiom all countries other 
than Japan, the Boaid has ioui.d that theie has been no change to the 
disadvantage of India as compaicd with the pre-war position. 

On the other hand Japanese competition is severely affecting the 
industry in 2 espect bi'th of yarn and piecegoods and in so far os this com* 
petition is facilitated by inferior conditions of labour in Japan the industry 
has in the Board’s view established its claim to protection against it. The 
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Inferior conditions, particularly referred to, arise from the provision of 
Japanese Factory Law which permits the employment of women by night 
and thereby enables Japanese mills to work double shifts. The advantage 
to Japanese mills in the actual cost of manufacture according to the Board’s 
estimate is about ^ per cent on both yarn and doth ; but if a reasonable 
return on the capital is included in the cost of protection the advantage 
increases to 10 per cent on yarn and 12 and a hilf per cent on cloth. 
The Japanese mills will, the Board thinks, retain their advantages until a 
date when the amended Factory Law comes into full operation which is 
expected to 1)0 the Ist of July 1929 and in that case any inHuenco on the 
market of the stocks accumulated before that date should have disappoaied 
by the end of the official year 19*29-30. 

All the findings of the Board which have been mentioned are unani- 
mous, except as rcg ndi the estimated advantage to a Japanese mill working 
double shifts if a fair roturr» on the capital is included in the cost of 
production. 

Board’s Becommeiidatious. 

In addition to a number of detailed recommendations directed towards 
the improvement of the internal organisation of the industry the Boaid has 
made two inipoitant icconimondations designed to assist the industry in 
securing a greater diversification of production and to stimulate a larger 
output of goods of higher quality. The first is the establishment with financial 
assistance from the Government of combined bleaching, dyeing and printing 
works at Bombay. The recommendation is unanimous. 

The second which is put forward by a majority of the Board is for 
payment for period of four years of a bounty of one anna per pouml or its 
equivalent on the production of yarn of 32s and higher counts. Based on 
the output of an average of 15 p. c. of the total working spindleage in a 
mill, the cost of this bounty is estimated to be about 30 lakhs of rupees 
per annum. The Frcfidcnt of the Boaid, Mr. Noyce, dissents from th*8 
reci-mmcudatioii. A icnjui ily of the Boaid has piop-s'd that import duty 
on cotton piecogoods should bo increased fiom 17 to 15 ])cr cent for a 
period of thico years. The primary object of this incie.ipo is to provide 
funds to meet the cost of the proposed bounty of spinning of finer couiits 
and certain other proposals made by the Board but it will also soivo to 
reduce the ligour of competition from Japan from which the industry sufFois. 
No increase in duty on yarn is lecommcnded by the mnioiity in view of 
the effect tb it such a measuie might have on the har.dloom industry. The 
President of the Board, Mr. Noyce, does not consider that an all rou d 
increase in import duty on pieeegoods can bo justified but has recommended 
that an additional duty of 4 yor cent, should be imposed on all cotton 
manufactures including yarn imported from Japan for a period of throe yeais. 

Governments Decisions. 

The Board has proposed several other measures for the assistance of 
the industry by the Government. Most of these are under separate con 
sidoration and only one can be mentioned here. The Board has unanimously 
recommended tho remission of import duty on cotton textile, machinery and 
on certain mill stores for a period of three years after which the question 
of continuing the remission would be considered in the light of tho eoiidi- 
tious then existing, The loss of customs revenue from this remission 
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acoording to the Board's estimate is about 50 lakhs of rupees per annum. 
Finally, the Board emphasises its view that State aid and changes in the 
Tariff which it has proposed can in themselves prove no more than palliatives 
and would indeed fail in their purpose if they did not succeed in stimulat- 
ing and encouraging the industry to undertake reorganisation and effect 
economies on lines suggested. The Government of India are unable to 
accept the recommendation of the majority of the Board that spinning of 
higher counts of yarn should be stimulated by the grant of a bounty. They 
are satisfied that the administrative difficulties in the working of 
a scheme of the kind proposed are insuperable and they agree with the 
view expressed by the President of the Board (Mr. Noyce) that along 
established industry such as the cotton textile industry in Bombay should 
need no stimulus at the cost of general tax-payers nor that such a develop- 
ment is in its own interest 

As regards the proposal that the Government should contribute towards 
the cost establishing combined bleaching, dyeing and printing works in 
Bombay the Government of India are unable to express any opinion until 
they have ascertained the views of the Local Government and of the 
cotton mill industry in Bombay and elsewhere. Rejection of the proposed 
bounty on spinning of finer counts removes the principal reason advanced 
by the raaiority of the Tariff Board for general increase in import duty of 
cotton piecegoods. The Government of India are also satisfied that on the 
facts as found by the Board no case has been established for a general 
increase in duty as a measure of protection. 

The Government of India accept the finding of the Board that the 
advantage to Japan resulting from labour conditions in that country until an 
amended factory law comes into full operation in actual cost of manufacture 
would not be assisted at about 4 per cent on both yarn and cloth. In 
making this calculation the Board has allowed for the fact that double shifts 
are universal in spinning mills in Japan but not in weaving mills in which 
average h(»urs worked are only 14-15 hours, but the maiority of the Board 
omitted to make a corresponding allowance when calculating the advantage 
if a reasonable return on the capital is included. Hence the advantage to 
Japan when calculated on this basis should be 10 per cent on cloth and not 
12 and a half per cent as stated by the maiority of the Board. It follows 
that the advantage to Japan even if a reasonable return on the capital is 
included is already sufficiently covered by the existing revenue duty of 11 
per cent on cotton piecegoods. No additional duty on this account can, 
therefore, be justified. The existing revenue duty on yarn is only 5 per 
cent and in this case if this calculation of the majority is accepted the 
advantage to Japanese mills is not fully covered but an additional duty on 
yam only would affect preiudicially the handloora industry and for this 
reason should not be imposed. 

Removal of import duty on machinery and on materials of the industry 
was recommended by the Fiscal Commission and is in accordance with th« 
principle of the resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on the 10th 
February, 1923, that the fiscal policy of the Government of India may legi- 
timately be directed towards fostering the development of industries in 
India. 

In giving effect to this principle as revenue considerations permit, the 
Government of India are prepared to give precedence to articles used chief} v 
18 
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by the induBtrias which are passing through a period of depression bat they 
would be unwilling to differentiate between industry and industry by allowing 
one industry to import free of duty articles on which other industries have to 
pay duty. The Oovernment of India have decided therefore to deal on 
these lines with the recommendation of the Board that the import duty on 
cotton textile machinery and mill stores should be remitted for a period of 
three years. 

Forthcoming Legislation. 

The Government of India will introduce legislation at the next session 
of the Indian Legislature to remove altogether with effect from 1st October 
1927 duties on the following articles : —“All machinery and component 
parts of machinery as defined in items No. 5LA arid 61-B of Import Tariff 
Schedule (schedule 2 to the Indian Tariff Act 1894), aniline and alizarine 
dye«j, bleaching powder and paste, farina, china clay, sago flour, magnesium 
chloride, starch, tallow and cotton ropes. It is estimated that the consequent 
loss of customs revenue will b^ 45 lakhs of rupees in 1927-28 and 85 lakhs 
in a full year. The removal of duty on machinery is subject to the provision 
that it may bo necessary to reimpose an import duty on particular kinds of 
machinery, if it appears on a report by the Tariff Board that it is desirable 
to encourage the manufacture in India of such machinery and that a protective 
duty is required for that purpose or that the imposition of a duty is necessary 
in order to secure equality of tariff treatment and remove a handicap under 
which the manufacture of such machinery in India would otherwise suffer. 

The remaining recommendations of the Board in so far as they concern 
the Government are under consideration.” 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions and recommondatioiis 
of the Board ; — 


Chapter II. 

(1) The most striking feature in the history of the cotton textile 
industry in India from 1899 to 1912 in the expansion in every direction 
especially in weaving (para 7.) 

(2) Other important features in the history of this period are the loss 
of the export trade in yarn, the gradually decreasing dominance of Bombay 
and the increasing share of Japan in tbo import trade (para 7.) 

Chapter III. 

(3) The present depression in the cotton textile industry had been and 
is much acutely felt in Bombay than in other centres (para 12.) 

(4) The mills which have spinning dopaitmei^ts only have been aifec* 
ted to a greater extent than mills which have both spinning and weaving de- 
partments (para 12). 

(5) The demand for protection has not been as earnestly pressed from 
other centres as from Bombay and Abmedabad (para 13), 

Chapter IV; 

(6) The altered relation between agrarian and general prioes since 1920 
hM contributed to the depression in the industry (para 14X 
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(7) The boom and the depression in India have presented all the 
features which characterises a trade cycle (para 15). 

(8) The course of American cotton prices has contributed to the dopres- 
sioD in the industry (para 16). 

Chapter V. 

( 9 ) The competition of Japanese yarn exercises a depressing effect on 
the price of Indian yarn (para 20). 

( 10 ) Japanese yarn of 32s. is being s Jd at a price which is practically 
equal to the cost of manufacture alone of yarn of this count in India without 
any allowance for profit or depreciation (para 20). 

( 11 ) In cloth of the lower counts, that is, in drills and sheetings, 
Indian mills are able to hold their own and it is, therefore, doubtful whether 
the Japanese imports in these lines control prices in India (para 26). 

( 12 ) In cloth of counts of SOs. and above, the cost of manufacture 
alone in Indian mills is either practically equal to or higher than the Japanese 
sale price and Japanese competition, therefore, exercises a depressing effect 
on the prices of Indian mill production (para 26). 

(13) The depreciation of the Japanese exchange, while it lasted, stimu- 
lated exports from Japan to India but J ipan now enjoys no special advantage 
in regard to exchange (para 30). 

( 14 ) Double shift wording in Japan gives the Japanese industry an 
odvantage of 4 per cent on the actual cost of manufacture both of yarn 
and cloth. This advantage is considerably increased if a reasonable return 
on capital is included in the cost of production (para 32). 

(16) It docs not appear that mills in Japan can, as a rule, obtain 
higher prices in the home market than they can from exports and a charge 
of dumping in the usual sense of the word cannot) therefore, be substan- 
tiated (para 34). 

(16) Conditions of labour in Japan are inferior to those in India in 
respect of hours and the employment of women and juveniles at night 
(para 36). 

( 17 ) It must, therefore, be held that there is unfair competition between 
Japan and India, and that this competition is an important cause of the 
present depression in the cotton textile industry (para 36). 

Chapter VI. 

(18) The stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. coming as it does at 
a time of falling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
between prices and wages in the industry somewhat more pronounced 
(para 38). 

(19) Over-capitalisation has contributed to accentuate the depression 
in Bombay (para 39.) 

( 20 ) The dividends paid by the Bombay industry during the boom 
period were unduly high (para 40.) 

( 21 ) Except to the extent that defects in the managing agency system 
such as undue conservatism and lack of initiative have contributed to the 
present depression that system cannot bo held to bo responsible for the existing 
oonditioDS (para 41.) 

( 22 ) The use of inefiioient machinery cannot be held to have affected 
the industry to any appreciable extent (para 42;. 
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(23) Difficulties in arranging iinanco both by mills and dealers in 
piecegoods have contributed to accentuate the depression (para 43). 

Chapter VII. 

(24) The loss of the China trade in yarn is an important cause of the 
present depression in Bombay (para 44). 

(25) The loss of the cxpoit trade in yarn has not been compensated 
appreciably by an increase in the export of piecegoods (para 45.) 

(26) The increasing competition of mills in Ahmedabad and other 
centres is also an important cause of the present depression in Bombay 
(paia 46.) 

(27) Greater attention to diversification of production, more direct 
contract with consuming centres ard greater alertness on the part of com- 
mission agents would to some extent have mitigated the severity of the 
depression in Bombay (para 47.) 

(28) The depression in India has not been accompanied by any decrease 
in production but over-production cannot bo hold to bo a cause of the 
depression (para 48.) 

(20) Labour costs in Bombay are maikcclly hi^rher than those in other 
centres (para 49.) 

(30) High labour costs in Bombay cannot bo hold to have caused the 
depression but they have undoubtedly accentuated it (para 49.) 

(31) High local taxation has added to the difficulties caused by the 
depression in Bombay (para 50.) 

Chapter VIII. 

(32) Examination of the hgures of cost of production in the various 
centres shows that by far the greatest disability in costs of manufacture 
from which Bombay suffers in comparison with Ahmedabad and other up- 
country centres is in its high cost of labour (para 52.) 

(33) Bombay is under substantial disadvantages as compared with 
other centres in regard to cost of fuel and power, cost of water and higher 
local taxation, but these appear to bo rather more than offset by advantages 
in regard to cost of stores, of insurance and of office expense (para 52.) 

(34) In regard to supplies of raw material the balance of advan- 
tage as compared with other centres is on the whole, against Bombay 
(para 52). 

(35) Proximity to local markets is a factor which operates appreciably 
to the benefit of the mills in upcountry centres (para 52). 

Chapter IX. 

(36) To the extent that the depression in the cotton textile industry 
in India is the outcome of the cyclical character of trade, it is not of a 
permanent nature (para 53). 

(37) It is impossible to express a definite opinion as to how far foreign 
competition can be regarded as a permanent cause of depression (para 63). 

(38) The loss of the China trade in yarn must be regarded as a cause 
of depression which is of a permanent character (para 63). 

(39) When the increasing competition with the Bombay industry of 
Ahmedabad and other upcountry centres is a temporary or permanent 
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cause of depression must depend on the stops taken by the Bombay industry 
to meet it (para 53). 

( 40 ) In regard to the purchase of raw material in Bombay, a single 
hedge contract is the ideal to bo aimed at but, in the meantime, proposals 
on the lines of the scheme put forward by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
and Company for reducing the number of the existing hedge contracts and 
widening their scope should again bo placed before the Representative 
Committee of the East India Cotton Association (para 55). 

( 41 ) Managing agents would bo well advised to employ brokers who 
do not operate on their own account and who are not themselves in actual 
possession of cotton (para 53). 

( 43 ) No economics in the cost of fuel and power appear possible in 
Bombay (para 56). 

( 43 ) A fuither reduction in the charge for water in Bombay is desira- 
ble (para 57). 

( 44 ) Managing agents should exorcise the closest supervision over all 
purchases of stoics (para. 58). 

(46) The only alternative to a reduction in wages in the Bombay mill 
industry is increased labour ofticioncy and it is in this direction that the 
true lines of advance lies (para. 59). 

(4G) The general adoption in Bombay of the system of maintaining a 
labour reserve to provide against absenteeism is desirable (para 60). 

( 47 ) The piecewoik system should bo extended to spinners in Bombay 
and should bo accompanied by an increase in the number of spindles allotted 
to each spinner (para 61). 

(48) The disparity between the wages of spinners and weavers is a 
matter which demands the attention of the industry (para 61 ). 

( 49 ) An increase in the number of looms attended by a weaver would 
tend to economy and give increased earnings to the weaver oven when 
accompanied by a slight reduction in rate (para 61). 

(60) Economics similar to those suggested in the spinning and weaving 
departments can bo effected in the preparatory departments (para 61). 

(51) If the efficiency of operatives is to be improved, it is essential 
that there should be an improvement in the standard of efficiency of jobbers 
(para 61). 

( 52 ) Increased efficiency cannot bo expected from operatives unless 
they are provided with suitable raw material. The existing tendency to spin 
higher counts of yarn than the quality of the cotton warrants causes brea- 
kages and increases the work of the spinner and the weaver (para 61). 

( 53 ) The fixation of a definite poried of rest to enable operatives to 
take their morning meal is desirable (para 62). 

(64) Labour should bo recruited directly by the officers in charge of 
the department of the mill which requires it or by a responsible assistant 
and not by the jobber (para 63). 

(56) The practice of compelling weavers to take over cloth spoilt by 
defective workmanship at its full value should bo abolished (para 64). 

(56) Fines levied should bo used for the benefit of the operatives as a 
body (para 64). 

(67) The standardisation of wages throughout the Bombay mill industry 
would undoubtedly strengthen the position of the industry. A suitably 
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scheme could only be drawn up in consultation with the representatives of 
labour (para 65). 

(58) Blocks of the chawls built by the Bombay Development Depart- 
ment might be taken over and administered by groups of mills or by the 
Bombay Millow tiers’ Association as a body (para 66). 

(59) The town duty of ono rupee per bale should bo reduced to eight 
annas per bale on all cotton consumed by the Bimbay mills (para 66). 

(60) More attention to welfare work on the part of the Bombay mill 
industry is desirable when financial conditions permit (para 67). 

(61) Certain alterations in the courses in cotton textiles in the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute are desirable (para 68). 

(62) The provision of more facilities for technical education of mill- 
operatives especially jobbers is essential to any improvement in efficiency. 
The early establishment of Trade Schools in Bombay is, therefore, desirable 
(para 68). 

(63) The preparation and distribution of technical handbooks, in the 
vernacular, plentifully illustrated and drawn up on suitable linos, for the use 
of jobbers and operatives should be undertaken (para 68). 

(64) The high labour costa in Bombay cannot be reduced by the intro- 
duction of the Northrop looms but the experiments with the Whittaker 
attachment should bo continued (para 69). 

(65) Bombay is not a suitable centre for the adoption of the double 
shift system since the city is already very congested and the presence of 
the additional labour force which would be required would increase this 
congestion (para 70). 

(66) The desirability of imposing additional assessment on ‘toka^ lands 
in graduated stages when the present assessment expires should be con* 
sidered (para 72). 

(67) The Bombay Millowners’ Association should consider the possibility 
of undertaking fire insurance for its members (para 73). 

(68) No economies under the head of technical and supervising staff 
can be suggested but the proper training of such staff should bo insisted on 
in all cases (para 74). 

(69) Depreciation including any amount which may bo in arrears, 
should invariably be regarded as a first charge on profits (para 75). 

(70) Mill stocks should in all cases be checked at audit (para 76). 

(71) The practice of employing an auditor who is related to the 
managing agent is open to objection and should be discontinued (para 76). 

Chapter X. 

(72) The Bombay Millowners' Association should take immediate steps 
to obtain a full range of samples and to maintain a full record of prices of 
all imported cotton manufactures which compete with Indian goods (para 77). 

(73) The Bombay Millowners* Association should constitute sub-com- 
mittees to deal with questions relating to export and home markets, 
finance, labour, registration of labels and numbers, supply of raw material 
and woollen mills (para 77). 

(74) Combined action should be taken by the Millowners’ Associations 
and other bodies interested to ensure that the quality of cloth sold under 
^ particular number is maintained (para 78). 
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(75) At least one member of each firm of managing agents should have 
Tooeived technical training (para 79). 

(76) The practice of investing the surplus funds of mills with firms 
of shroffs is undesirable and should be discontinued as should that of lending 
the funds of one concern to another under tbo same managing agency 
(para 79). 

(77) Writing down of capital in the Bombay mill industry is a matter 
which calls for further attention (para 80). 

(78) Bombay should utilise to the full its natural advantages in the 
matter of climate and situation for the production of goods of higher counts 
than it has done in the past (para 81). 

(79) The diflBcultios in regard to suitable raw material are not insur- 
mountable, ar.d can be overoorao temporarily by greater use of American 
and African cotton (para 81). 

(80) The charges levied for fumingation are a handicap to the use of 
American cotton (para 81). 

(81) In a great expansion in the Bombay mill production of bleached 
coloured, dyed and piinted goods lies one remedy for the depression in tbo 
industry in Bombay (para 82). 

(82) There is no reason why the printing industry should not be 
successfully established in India, provided the operations are on a sufficiently 
large scale, and the latest developments in technique, are utilised to the 
full. It is necessary, therefore, that the matter should be taken up by a 
combination of mills (para 82). 

(83) A largo factory for combined printing, bleaching and dyeing 
should be established in or near Bombay and there would seem to be great 
advantages for placing it at Ambornath (para 83). 

(84) Greater attention to the quality of production is desirable (para 83), 

(86) The practice of selling yam under double numbers is undesirable, 

and should bo di83ontinuod (para 83). 

( 86 ) Both the system of sales on commission and that of soiling through 
the mills^ own shops have advantages and it is not possible, therefore, to 
say which is preferable (para 84). 

(87) Representatives of mills should visit the consuming centres from 
time to time in order to acquaint themselves closely with the character of 
demand (para 84), 

(88) The Bombay Millowmers’ Association should arrange for trade 
correspondents in the principal consuming centres (para 84). 

(89) Managing agents should not act as. guarantee brokers for the 
mills they control (para 84) 

(90) It is desirable that the finance of the cotton industry should be 
investigated and that an enquiry into the possibility of introducing the 
warehouse system into India should form part of this investigation (para 85), 

(91) The development of the export trade of Bombay would be a 
valuable means of relieving the depression (para 86), 

(92) Coloured and dyed goods form the largest part of the exports of 
piecegoods and further expansion of this side of the Bombay industry wouldi 
therefore, strengthen its position in the foreign market (para 86). 

(93) It is essential to the development of the export trade of Bombay 
that adequate information regarding foreign markets should be available 
and that the industry should be in a position to utilise it (para 86). 
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(94) The industry should examine the feasibility of a combination of 
the mills interested in the export trade for the purpose of arranging such 
details as mamifacture of lines required, allocation of quantities among the 
members and provciition of imitation of maiks and numbers (para 86). 

(95) The statistical information regarding the industry should bo 
improved in certain respects (para 87). 

Chapter XI 

(96) High protective duties on the scale advocated by the Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad ^lillownera’ Association cannot be justified (para 90) 

(97) The claim for a protective duty of 4J per cent to enable the Indian 
mill industry to make piovision for depreciation of plant and machinery 
cannot be admitted (para 91). 

(98) No justificition exists for a differential duty against Japan on the 
ground of depreciated exchange (para 91). 

(99) The case for a small all round iiicroaso in the import duty on 
cotton manufactures other tlian yarn is strengthened by the undoubted tem- 
porary bat dicap in.posed on the industry by the stabilisation of the rupee 
at Is. Cd. (para 91 ). 

(100) A rntdejate measure of protection both for yarn and cloth can be 
justified for such period as labour conditions in Japan continue inferior to 
those in India (para 92). 

(101) An additional duty on yarn is undesirable in view of its effect 
on the handloom industry (para 92). 

(102) A differential duty against dapan is undesirable (para 92). 

(103) The proposal to give protection against unfair competition from 
Japan in tbo form of specific duties levied on the class of goods which are 
in the main imported from that country is open to several objection and 
cannot bo suppoited. Protection to the industiy should therefore, be given 
in tbo foim of ari addition to the picsent duly on all cotton manufactures 
other than yam (para 92). 

(lOl) No justificatirii foi an expoit duty on cotton can bo established 
(para 93). 

(105) Tbo conccfsion of free entry enjoyed by cotton mill machinery 
and mill stoics i)rior to 1921 should again be granted (para 94). 

(106) The most satisfactory method of woiking the concession so far 
as stores are concernfd would be to grant total exemption from stores which 
can only be used in the mill or handloom industries and to exempt other 
stores fiom duty if imported direct by a mill or to grant a refund on them 
when they are purchased from “stockist.** Two lists have boon drawn up 
accordingly (para 94). 

Chapter XII. 

*(107) A stimulus to the production of goods of higher quality can best 
bo given in the form of a bounty on the spinning (J higher counts of yarn 
instead of by an additional iinyiort duty on yarn (para 96). 

(108) A bounty of one anna per pound, or its ccj[ui valent on yarn of 
328 and higher counts, based on tbo production of an average of 15 per 
cent of the total working spindleage in a mill in British India would meet 
the situation (paga 97). 

(109) The operation of the bounty should be limited to four years 
(para 97). 
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(110) Tho bounty should bo limited to tho production of 16 per cent, 
of the spindloage in any mill and would not bo given unloss tho total spin- 
dloago employed on higher counts exceeded 7 and a half per cent, and the 
averacro count spun was not below 34® (para 97). 

(111) One great advantage of this scheme is that the position of the 
handloom industry will not be affected (para 97). 

(112) As the maiority of Indian mills have both spinning and weaving 
departments, the absence of protection for tho lower counts of yarn is 
compensated by the additional all round duty on cloth. Contingencies may 
aiise in which an additional duty on yarn would be iustified (para 98). 

(113) If a satisfactory scheme for a combined bleaching, dyeing and 
printing plant can bo put forward by tho Tlombay mill industry, assistance 
from Government should bo given fpira 99). 

(114) No justification can be established for the grant of export bounties 
(para 100). 

(115) Two Trade Commissioners should be appointed, one at Basra and 
one at Mombasa (para 101). 

(IIC) Before Trade Commissioners are aptiointed for other countries, 
a rapid survey of tho potentialities of tho niarkcts in tho^e countries should 
bo undoifalvOii by a small mission fpara 101 ). 

(117) It is most importa'it in tho interests of tho Bombay mill industry 
that it should have its own representatives in tho principal export markets. 
Expenditure by tho Bombay MillownoiV Association in this respect should 
bo supplomonted for four years by tho grant of an equal amount from 
Government np to a maximum of Rs. 25,000 annually (para 101). 

(118) The (inestion of subsiding shipping freights should bo investigated 
by the Trade Commissioner and by the oommorcial mission suggested in 
(IIG). Combination on tho part of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
would place it in a much stronger position to negotiate with shipping 
companies (para 102). 

(119) 'I'ho difllcuUies in apjdying a policy of discrimination in regard 
to railway freight', to the cotton textile industry are insuperable (para 103). 

(120) Specific coni]*laiiits in regard to ir)eqnalitio8 of railway freights 
are a matter for investigation by tho Riilway Ratos Advisory Committee 
(para 103). 

(121) The existing facilities in the matter of railway sidings in Ahmeda- 
bad are sufficient (para 10 1). 

(122) Tho charges for tho fumigation of American cotton entering India 
are levied in the interests of tho cultivators of cotton should bo borne by 
general revenue (para 105). 

(123) No case has been made out for tho abolition of company supertax 
(para 106). 

(124) Tho cost of those proposals which involve expenditure should 
bo met by an additional import duty of four per cent, on all cotton manufac- 
tures other than yarn (para 107). 

(125) This duty should bo imposed for a period of three years (para 107). 

Chapter XIII. 

(126) No justification has boon established for the special treatment of 
the hosiery industry (para 109). 

(127) Tho abolition of the duty on yarn of counts above 40s. or the 
19 
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crant of a rebate of the duty' to mills using such yarn cannot he supported 
(para llO). 

In conclusion, the majority of us wish to express our deep regret that 
we have been unable to obtain the President’s support for our scheme of a 
bounty on the spinning of yarn of higher counts. We wish to emphasise that 
this is the only point of importance on which there is any difference of 
opinion between the Members of the Board and that in every other respect, 
apart from one or two matters of analysis or calculation, there has been 
complete unanimity which has found expression in the presentation of a 
single Report. We would also like to express our sense of obligation to the 
President for helpful discussion in the drafting of that part of the Report 
with which he finds himself in disagreement 

Changes in Tariff. 

The changes in the tariff which wore suggested to us wore three in 
number ; additional import duties on yarn, piecegoods and other cotton 
manufactures, an export duty on raw cotton, and the abolition of the duty 
on mill machinery and mill stores. Wo proceed to examine these suggestions. 

We received much evidence in favour of the imposition of additional 
import duties on cotton manufactures but apart from those which were put 
forward on behalf of the hosiery industry which we deal with elsewhere, 
the only definite suggestions which we deem it necessary to discuss came 
from the representatives of the industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
proposals put forward by the two Millownors’ Associations were not, 
however, in close agreement nor were they advanced on the same grounds. 
In their original representation, the Bombay Millowncrs’ Association asked 
for a scientific tariff so that the goods which Indian mills can manufacture 
and supply to India shall not bo open to unfair competition from foreign 
competitors.” They went on to state that the industry required, “ in order 
to place it in an equal position with foreign countries in respect of the cost 
of manufacture, additional protection equivalent to 13 per cent and further 
additional protection to enable the mills to make the necessary allowances 
for depreciation to plant and machinery.” This 13 per cent was based on 
the 8 per cent advantage which it was held that Japan possessed on the 
ground of depreciated exchange and on 5 per cent advantage due to inferior 
labour conditions. The additional protection a'jked for to enable provision 
to be made for depreciation was subsequently placed at 4 and half per 
cent so that the total demand was for 17 and half per cent. In their 
reply to our questionnaire, the Association explained that by “scientific tariff** 
they meant a fixed duty per pound on the different classes of cotton goods 
imported into India and that they had in mind a tariff somewhat similar to 
that in force in Japan. They considered “that a heavy duty should be 
levied on coarse goods and lower counts of yarn, a moderate duty on medium 
classes of goods and a low duty or tbe present rate on higer counts and on 
special types of goods which cannot be manufactured in India economically.** 
In the course of their oral examination, tbe representatives of the Associa- 
tion elaborated their position and explained that tbe increased “ad valorem” 
duty of 17 and a half per cent and the scientific tariff were alternative 
suggestions and that if the scientific tariff were adopted in preference to the 
17 and a half per cent “ad valorem’* duty the specific duties imposed under 
it on certain classes of goods would require to be much heavier. 
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The contern of the Bombay Millowners^ Association was with protection 
against what they regarded as unfair competition. The Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners* Association went further. In their reply to our questionnaire, they 
asked for a substantial increase in the import duty on cloth and yarn up to 
40s counts, a moderate increase for couFits up to 60s and little or no increase 
on counts above 60s. In their oral examination, they explained that they 
asked for increased duties on all imported yarn, both and other manufactured 
goods and justified the extension of their demand beyond that put forward 
by the Bombay Millowners’ Association on the ground that the additional 
duties proposed would enable the Indian mill industry to establish itself 
firmly in the spinning of higher counts of yarn and the manufacture of cloth 
therefrom. In the couise of their oral examination, their representatives 
also changed the character of their demand slightly and asked that the higher 
duty should bo imposed at a uniform rate on all counts of yarn up to 60s 
and on cloth manufactured therefrom, the duty on yarn and cloth above 
60s. to be such duty as was required for revenue purposes. 

We have before us, thcicfore, throe ditforont porposals, two emanating 
from the Bombay Millowners* Association and one from the Ahmodabad 
Millownora’ Association. Those are : — 

(1) Additional duties to the extent of 17 and a half per cent on cotton 
manufactures imported from countiies fiom which there is “ unfair ” com- 
petition. 

(2) Specific duties of amounts not specified on all imported goods of 
low, medium and higher counts respectively but which would work out on 
certain classes of goods at a higher rate that the ad-valorom duty. 

(3) Additional duties to the extent of 12 and a half per cent on all 
cotton manufactured goods of counts up to fiOs. from whatever country 
imported and lower duties on those of counts above 60s. 

Before we proceed to examine in detail the grounds on which the 
Bombay Millowncrs’ Association have sought to justify the imposition of the 
additional duties they suggest, it is necessary that w^c should consider, in 
their broader aspects, the problems involved in the levy of duties at the rates 
suggested by the tw'o Associations, in other w'ords, the general effect of 
high additional duties on the future course of prices and the development 
of the industry. 


Effect of High Additional Dutios. 

The first of the three proposals set forth above is that an additional 
duty of 17 and half per cent should ho levied on all imports from foreign 
countries from which there is unfair competition.** The duty would thus 
be a differential duty on a comparatively small portion of the im,orts even 
if it were decided, in order to avoid the difficulties arising from the exis- 
tence of the Anglo- Japanese Convention of 1905, to extend it to al 
countries outside the British Empire. It is unnecessary to enter in any 
detail into analysis of the working of such a duty and it will suffice to state 
the conclusion that a differential duty on a relatively small portion of the 
supply does not bring shout an increase in price over the whole supply 
unless, and the reservation is of the greatest importance in the present 
connexion, prices before the levy of the duty have not been such as to yield 
an adequate return to the industry. If, on the other hand, as is claimed, 
prices have been forced below the cost of production of efficient mills by 
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the prcssurp of unfair foreign competition, the levy of a differential duty 
against the countries from which Biich competition comes should raise them 
to a level which is, at any rate, sufficiently high to meet the expenses of 
production. The extent of the rise will de]>ond on the extent to which it 
corrects the unfair advantages enjoyed by foreign compotitois. To the extent 
of that rise, it involves a burden on the consumer but it cannot bo consi- 
dered an undue burden since no industry can bo expected to suffer continu- 
ous losses in bis interests. Dumping and depreciated exchange were hold 
by the Indian Fiscal Commi.-sion to constitute unfair competition against 
which Indian industry was justified in seohing protection beyond that 
aflordcd by any existing revenue duties. The case of unfair labour condi- 
tion was not specifically con.sidovod by the Indian Fiscal Commission but it 
appears to us to fall within the same category. Wo hold that an industry 
may legitimately abk the State to assist it to lov.'rt to what may bo regarded 
as normal condiiions of business and that the consideration of decisive 
importance is, therefore, the correctness of the analysis of the situation and 
the accuracy of the estimates of the disadvantages to which the industry is 
subjected by unfair competition. It should be ]H)intod out that, even if no 
counter- vailing duty is levied a rise in price is ir-ovitablo since, unless J.ipan 
is able to supply all the requirements (»f India at the low prices at which she 
is able to supply )iart of thorn, it is to her in‘^010 t, 01100 she lias established 
herself in the Indian maikot, to allow pi ices to rise to the level at which 
other competitors can soil without loss but which would yield Inr larger 
profits. A rise of prices in this way would, however, be far more gradual 
than that which follow the im])osilion of a ditrorential duty and in tlio 
meantime serious and perhaps lasting damage might have been intlictcd 011 
the home industry. From the point of view of the consumer therefore flic 
imposition of a differential duty against unfair competition merely hastens 
the rise in prices which would, in any event, be brought about by the play 
of normal ocoLomic forces. 

The proposed specific duties stand on a diffeiont footing. They are 
intended to secure in an indiroct way what a duty on all classes of goods 
imported fiom Japan would secure in a direct vay. Wo shall deal subse- 
quently with the administrative and technical difficulties which militate 
against the resort to such duties, whether for revenue or protective purpo 8 ''s, 
but vould heio draw attention to some considorations which wo regard as 
of voiy great importance. While the objective of duties imposed on the 
basis advocated by the Bombay Millowners Association might bo the imports 
from one country only, the duties would affect the irnpoits from all countries 
alike. Heavy duties on coarse cloth and lower counts of yarn a/.d moderate 
duties on medium classes of goods would cause a 1 iso in prices of all such 
goods entering India. The lise in prices would thus be both more immedi- 
ate and higher than would bo effected by duties levied against the imports 
from a particular country only. The only safeguard to the consumer would 
lie in the operation of internal competition and the operation of this factor 
would be impeded by the virtual monopoly in the coaiser and medium goods 
secured by the heavy duties on them. The burden on the consumer would 
thus be heavy and of considerable duration and the only justification for it 
iiiould lie “in the educative influence which my be brought to bear on the 
industrial classes of a nation to devote their energies to tasks for which they 
have adequate reeourcce and oppoilunitiee but in which they neverthelase lag 
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ehiiid tho best practice that can be found elsewhere (Dr. Marshall).” There 
is, unfortunately, no reason to believe that any devolopmont in this direction 
would follow. Wo have stated elsewhere our vi0\^ thit it is essential to the 
rccoveiy of the Bombay industry that there should be greater divorairication of 
production and a devolopmont of tho spinning of hi,, 'her counts of yarn. B^th 
the foim ai.d magnitude of tho specific duties suggested would retard rather 
promote such a development as they would place a picmiuni on the spinning 
of tho lower counts and the manufacture of cloth from them. They w'ould. 
therefore, in no case, benefit the Bomboy industry which stinds in tho 
greatest need of assistarce, for they would not help it in its cirapotition with 
the upcountry mills. Tho result of such duties would ho to impose a burden 
on the consumer of (ho coarser goods who is obviously levst able to boar it 
in Older to enable tho indubtry to persist in unprogresaive lines of produc- 
tion and that too at a time when it is tho contention, oven of those who 
advocate tho duties, that his purchasing power has been reduced. 

Tho piopo.'-als put forwaul by the Ahmedabid Millownora’ Associa- 
tion differ from tho.^o examined immediately above in that they do iiot f ivour 
the production of coarser goods to tho disadvantage of those of medium 
counts and aic indeed ]mt foiwaid in the expectation (hat tho change to 
medium com ts would bo stimuldcd by the impobition of (ho duties they 
piopose. Tho difference is, however, one of dogico i;ither than otio of 
piinciplc. If theio is no differentiation in tho treatment of oarso and 
medium grods, it is not to bo expected that a development in the produc- 
tion of tho latter which has been gndor discussion for a long time past 
without any appreciable results will como about. The objections to specific 
duties apply equally to these proposals. 

Exception may be taken to the prceentation of tho case which has been 
put forw'aid above on tho ground that, while tho specific duties have been 
proposed either solely or mainly to protect tho industry tagainst unfair 
foreign competition wo have applied a test which is irielevant in this con- 
nexion, that of the greater diversification of the iudustiy. So far as tho 
Ahmedabad Millownors’ Association are coiicornod, however, tho view was 
distinctly put forward that tho additional duties were required oven more 
for the proniotion of greater diversification than for protection against 
unfair foreign competition. There is a further answer that, in view of tho 
heavy burden likely to bo imposed on tho consumer, protection on tho scale 
asked for can only bo legitimately domaudod by an infant industry. 

It may further be urged that we have exaggerated the extent aiid 
duration of tho burden to the consumer as internal competition would 
operate to prevent any rise in prices beyond the level of normal expense of 
production including a reasonable return on capital. This view was placed 
before us both by tho representatives of the induarty and by other witnesses. 
It is a view which is widely hold and is not without theoretical justification 
if long period results alone are considered. It is a valid argum3nt that, 
given immunity from foreign competition, tho home producer will at first 
reap tho benefit of prices raised almost to tho extent of the additional duty 
but that the prospect of such prices will induce increased production both 
by those already in tho field and by those attracted to the industry by the 
expectation of high profits. In consequeuco, prices will again be lowered 
by competition among the producers to the level at which they only cover 
costs of production including the reasonable return on capital which it is the 
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presumption that at the earlier level of lower prices brought about by unfair 
foreign competition they did not do. But while the high duties are proposed 
avowedly on the ground that only then will conditions be equalised, the 
argument implies that the lower level of prices brought about by internal 
competition will still be sufficiently high to compensate producers. In othr*r 
words, either it is sought to plaee on the consumer at the outset a larger 
burden than is justified or the indusry will, as soon as internal competition 
1 owers the level of prices, bo no better off than it was before the duties 
were imposed. 

A further objection to protection on the scale proposed by the re- 
presentatives of the industry is that whilst, on the one hand it would 
encourage additional prodnetion, on tno other, it would restrict consumption. 
The problem before the Indian mill industry and especially the Bombay 
section of it is to secure increased consumption and not merely to make 
higher profits on restricted sales. The Bombay Millowncrs* Association in 
their original representation have expressed the view that onbanced import 
duties would not raise the prices to the consumer as internal competition 
betwoet the mills in India would establish 'equitable* pi ices. Wo have 
examined this aspect of the question above. They further maintain that 
the enhancement of the import duties on cotton manufactures other than 
yarn to 11 per cent in 1921 did not raise the price of cloth or chock its 
consumption. It is impossible to disentangle the effect of an increased duty 
on prices or on consumption especially where, as in the case of cotton 
textiles, so much depends on other factors such as the cost of raw material 
in respect of prices or the presence or absence of a good monsoon in 
respect of consumption. But it is axiomatic that, other things being equal, 
the effect of an increased duty must be to enhance prices and that the effect 
of increased prices is to restrict consumption. The figures of consumption per 
head of cloth which wo give in Appendix IV throw some light on this 
as they bring out very clearly the extent to which high prices restricted 
consumption, from 1917 to 1923, and espocically in 1919-20. It is difficult 
to draw a dofinibo conclubion from the figures for the last four yeors but 
it is noteworthy that the consumption of cloth per head in 1924-25, 15*01 
yards, was higher than in any year since 1923-14 and that allowing for 
the slight corrected required owing to the absence of figures for exports 
by land for 1926-26 it is higher in 1926-26 than in any pre-war year, with 
the exception of 1912-13 and 1913-14 when imports were unusually high 
owing to the abundance and low prices of American cotton. Although 
prices in 1924-25 were slightly higher than in 1923-24, the average prices 
longcloth being 11*16 annas per pound in the former year against 21*52 annas 
in the latter the consumption per head in the latter year was 16*01 yards 
against 12*12 yards in the former. This can be accounted for by the fact 
that 1924-25 followed a long series of years in which prices had been high 
and consumption below normal and also that the decline in prices which 
has continued ever since set in August of that year. The figures appear to 
show that the recent decline in prices has stimulated consumption a move- 
monb which an increase in impart duties would undoubtedly cheek. 

Our President desire to make it clear that, while he is in entire 
agreement with the views expressed above, he wisher this part of the chapter 
to ho read in the light of the remarks in bis minute of dissent, 
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The grounds urged in favour of high Additional Duties. 

We now proceed to examine the grounds on which the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association have put forward a claim for 17 and half per cent 
protection against foreign countries, the imports from which compete unfairly 
with Indian manufactures. The claim for a 4 and half per cent duty to 
enable Indian mills to make the necessary allowance for depreciation of plant 
and machinery can be dismissed very briefly. Depreciation charges are 
obviously as much a cost of production in the county against which protec- 
tion is sought as they are in this country anP an enhancement of protection 
to enable provision to bo made for th^m as well as on the ground that costa 
of production, owing to unfair competition, are lower olsewhesre than they 
are in India would obvioudy mean thit they would be allowed for twice 
over. No claim for protection to enable this provision to be made can, 
therefore, be admitted. 

The Bombay Millownera* Association claimed a protective duty of 
8 per cent on the ground of depreciated exchange. It is unnecessary to 
examine the basis of the calculations on which this claim was made 
since, as we have pointed out in paragraph 30 any advantage which Japan 
possessed owing to a depreciated exchange has disappeared with the res- 
toration of the yen to its gold parity and any disadvantages to which the 
industry may be subioctcd from the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. are 
therefore not confined to imports from Japan. In paragraph 38, we have 
discussed the extent of these disadvantages and have stated our conclusion 
that the stabilisation of the rupee at Is- 6d. coming as it has done at a 
time of falling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
between prices and wages in the cotton textile industry more pronounced. 
That foreign competition may be intensified in such circumstances until 
prices and wages adiufet themselves to the altered ratio is an economic truism. 
A number of couiitiics hive enacted tariff legislation t) safeguard home 
ii.dustiics against unfair competition arising from the depreciated currencies 
of competing countiics. The validity of the principle ujulerlying such legis- 
lation was admitted by the Indian Fiscal Commbsion who suggested (he 
insertion in the legislation against dumping, which they proposed, of a clause 
on the lines of the provision in the Australian Act which would in their 
opinion prove an ample safeguard against any dangers that might be anti- 
cipated from exports from a country with a depreciated exchange. 

It was held by many witnesses before us that if the validity of the 
argument for protection against countries with a depreciated exchange is 
admitted a similar argument must be held to apply to a rise in exchange to 
which internal prices and wages have not been adjusted. Wo have pointed 
out elsewhere that the direct disadvantages to the cotton industry have been 
estimated at between four and six per cent, according to the price of cotton 
but that, in our view it is impossible satisfactorily to assess either the exact 
measure of the disadvantage or the period for which it will last. In these 
circumstances and in view of the complexity of the considerations involved 
we should have had cont,idorablo hesitation in proposing an increase in the 
import duty on this ground alone but the majority of us consider that the 
reasons we advance elsewhere for a small all-round increase in the import 
duty on cotton manufactures other than yarn are strengthened by the un- 
doubted temporary handicap imposed on the industry by the stabilisation 
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of the rupee afc Is. 6d. Our President dissents fom this view for reasons 
recoided in hia separate minute. 

We now come to the examination of the claim of the Bombay Mill- 
owners^ Association that the Indian cotton textile industry requires protection 
nfrainst Japan o^^ iiig to (ho competition which results from the unfair con- 
ditions in that country in regard to hours of labour and tin employment of 
womb'll arid children at night. In paragraph 35 above we have st.at'd our 
conclusion thrat to the extent that conditions of labour in Japan are inferior 
to those in India in those respects, it must ho held that there is unfair com- 
po(itior) between India and J ij>an. Wo have furfher pointed out that 
Japanese competition is severely affecting the Indian indu-try in respect both 
of yarn and piecogoods aiid our conclusion is that, to the extent that this 
competition is facilitated by the inferior conditions of labour fji Japan the 
industry has eitablished its cla m to protection against it. The Bombiy 
Millownors* As.sociation estimate the advantage which accrues to the J ipanoso 
industry from its labour condilions at five per cent. Wo have preferred to 
mnbo onr own detailed ealculat ons under this head, and h ivo assessed the 
advaiitage in actual c;?t of manufacture at about 4 per cent, in both yai ;i 
and clotii. If, as the mnjority of us consider, the advantage the Japanese 
industiy obtains should ho worked out on the basis of the inclusion of a 
Ffafonalle rctui n on capital in the cost of production, as is the practice of 
(ho United States Tariff Commission with regard to th ur calculations of 
comparative costs of production, it is very much greater and may he placed 
in the neighbouihood of 12/i per cent, on cloth and 10 v>0i* cent, on yarn. 
Wo are agreed that, in addition to the protection afforded by the present 
impoit duly of 5 per cent, on yarn and 11 per cent, on cloth a moderate 
measure of protection can bo justified for such period as the labour condi- 
tiious in Japan conlinuo inferior to those in India. 

Conclusions and Kocommondations. 

The majoiity of us consider, however, that the imposition oi any addi- 
tioral duty ( ii yarn i.s undnsirablo in view of llje effect th-.t this would have 
on the handloom u.dustiy which in 1 025-26, according to the fi^ur.'s given 
in Apt'.cndix IV supplied about 26 per cent, of the t »td consumpti«»n of 
cloth in India, It was KqMcsontcd to us by many wituf-stios, including some 
Ibreetois of Industries, that the inipo.^ition ol an additional duty on ^arn 
would not affect that industry unfavourably as the greatest part of its output 
is of cloth woven fioni yarn of the finer counts and may, therefore, be re- 
garded as a luxury product, any increase in tlie price of which due to an 
enhanced duly could easily be passed on to the consumer. We are not 
convinced by this agiumont. The figures wo have given in preceding 
chapters show that a large proportion of the output of the Bombay mills in 
the coal ser counts is placed on the Indian market and any increase in the 
price bf this must react unfavourably on the bandloom industry. It will 
also react unfavourably on the position of those mills which have weaving 
sheds only and are dopoidcnt on yarn either locally manufactured or 
imported. For these reasons the majority of us are of opinion that any 
apsistai.co given to the spinning industry is, for reasons stated else- 
where, best given in the form of a bounty. In regard to protection for 
cotton manufactures c.thor than yarn in order to enable them tj meet 
Japanese competition, there are four methods by which such a duty 
could be levied. 
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An additional duty mirfht be levied on irap^rM froj^ ftjm 

ThU would necessitate the abro^itini of the Arub-Jipvnen 
of 1905 under which Japanese imports into Indiv a’-e to 

favoured nation tro lament” and rw^'hl Inl to rotdiiM'pn liynst 
from India which largely ox^eel in vdu^ the imports info this ca!jf,^r/T£j» 
Japan, the figures in 1925’! 926 b-^ing Rs. TiS crores for/qx^)fts 
Ks. 18 crores for imports. In these circti n^tiricei, the majonty of a^re 
of opinion that the imposition of a dtffjrantiil a^gifiut tfjipjLi' fa 

desirable when the obi'^ct aimed at cm be 8e'‘urofl in ofher wvys.’ / o w 

It should he pointed out thit a further ci npligititn apses^fDrn the 
fact that, if a di Jorontial duty is irapesed, agiiiist Japiji on the 'g/Joun^ at 
inferior labour conditions, it would ippeir 1 igio illy to fjtl)w"th^ ft should 
also bo imposed against Chini whore lab’uir conditie is p’O inferior fo^^tjioae 
in Japan and also against the United 8‘-itos which aljSO his not rating 
the Washington Convention and whore, as will bo soon from Appendix 'diX, 
in some of tho Sonthorn S( itcs, thoro is no lifnitation of fno iiutnhqi* ijf 
hours and prohibition of tho cmpl lymoiit of fomalo labour alt nigit. a 
report of a special investigation info conditions in tho textile fuAu^ttr ip 
Massachusetts and tho South oni States of tho United States and ‘ AipoVidJi, 
prosontod to the Govornor and Council of Massachuiotfcs in 7923 it i^ stic^p 
that ill practico most of tho operatives in tho mitls in tl^o Saqthern States 
work fifty-fivo hours per wook dining the day tim(^, ton hour? fir five'^dayff 
and five hours on Saturday and that then, if necessary, a 'night sHift^ (iV 
eluding women) may bo employed for tdn hours edet nigbt ©3^4 pt' Saturday 
and Sunday. ’ * ' 

A specific duty might bo levied on the chss of goods whlcli are m tho 
main imported from Japan. Wo haVo dealt with the geudraf aspect of knoH' 
a duty but thoie are further obfoetiona to it. The first bf thbsd, whM 
rules it out in existing conditions, apart from any othot coHsideratidnr 1$ 
that, except of couiso, in regaid to yarn, to machinery at Vfe^shfit 
for woiking such a duty. Tho ascertainment of the exact (jOUnts ^of yal^ 
from which a pirticular cloth is manufacturod is a lii^^hiy techrffeal 
process for cairying out xihfch an export stiff woiild be rdefttired. 

We examined the Collectors of Customs at Bombay, Midtas aqd Ofiflcutt6» 
on this point and, while they are agiocd that the ^uh^tilutloii' of’ 
ad valorem duties wglild be welcomed by the Custom’s DepaHmdot 
ministrati ve reasons ft wopld obviate the diffieultfos Which aft^ ''jtrlse 

in regard to valuations, more especially in CiTqutta, it Wotjld be brtreih^ly 
difficult to evolve a satisfactory' schdifie oven tdr ’grey gpo®' owfri^ 
immense range of cloth which enters Iiidis. Various' ^ttempWhsve'b,^cftl 
made to frame such a scheme but np progress has qo far bqoil hbhlpVed.^ 
Even in regard to grey ^oiids whihh, it wa 9 *agt*hed,'rDpresefitocf'ii'ttiuch ’ctasi 0 r 
problem than bleached ot Oolouted, printed and dyed gdodl^, the 
portant class oUbordiifed dhotis pi[eSo’ntS gtoaf compfidat/ioinS,* 

A tariff oh eotfotf textilbs on' tliijsd lines already fh force in other 
countries, of' which' mqy ' be lUehtipUed as 'exhmnle,^ but a ‘ 

factory sChdlhe bomd, in oirt'viqWifonly bo wbrKed'dut’by 
very clo¥o 'khdwlfeidge both bi Indian hnd iihtiOT;trfd pfcch^c^sdh'ttdn^lta*^ 
tion with 'the trhdh ^iiid ttie ^ork Vobld taUe wtem’ 
of th'b ‘jn^cseiit’b’rbblfehi idlin' ft|ere!for6 belMmd fti this alt6etion btWn iF^hte" 
were ’hot 'bnjefctions 'ftbftf l^ofots of ‘Vidf'^f^tq'tljo* 
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consideration, the force of which the representatives of the Millownors 
Association themselves admitted, that the imposition of a duty by counts 
would lead to legitimate substitution. The imposition of a heavy duty on 
counts of yarn below 30s or on cloth made therefrom, would, for exairu le, 
lead to the inofeased import of counts of yarn just above 30s or of cloth m ide 
therefrom, and the object for which the heavier protection against the km^or 
counts was granted would bo frustrated. The only solution for this d’^' .'ty 
which was offered to us was the raising of the dividing line ; for ox.; io, 
if the object was protection against cloth manufactured from counts of yarn 
under 30s, it was held that it would be necessary to impose a duty on all 
cloth made from counts of yarn under 403. If that proved insufficient the 
line would then have to be phced at 50s. It will be obvious that this does 
not furnish a satisfactory solution of the problem. There is the further 
objection that, while the object of a specific duty based on counts might bo 
simply protection against Japan, it would also affect a very largo proportion 
of the imports from other eoinitrios, n7ore especially those from the United 
Kingdom since, as we have pointed out, between 40 and 45 per cent, of the 
imports from that country consist of cloth of counts between 30^ and 403, so 
that the limited purpose for which the duty might be imposed would not bo 
attained. In these circumstances, wo are unanimously of opinion that 
protection to the industry cannot bo given in the form of a differential duty 
based on counts of yarn. 

The third method by which the Indian industry might bo protected 
against unfair competition is by the imposition of an ad valorem duty on 
cotton manufactures from all countries other than those within the British 
Empire. The adoption of this course would obviate any difficulties arising 
from the existence of the Anglo-Japanese Convention which only secures for 
Japanese goods imported into India the lowest custonaa duties applicable to 
similar products of any other foreign origin, that is, imports from countries 
outside the British Empire. The majority of us do not consider it uecosr.ary 
to discuss the advisability of such a duty for throe reasons. In the first pi i> 30 , 
it would, in effect, amount to Iinporial Preference and thus raise broader 
questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by such a Board as 
ours with limited terms of reference. A second and even more important 
consideration is that the proposals we subsequently put forward will iiivoivo 
a very much larger expenditure than would be provided by the imposition 
of a duty which would only affect a comparatively small proportion of the 
imports into India. The third objection is that goods of foreign origin might 
be imported into India through ports within the Empire such as Hongkong 
or Singapore. 

The fourth method which the majority of us favour is, therefore, that 
of an addition to the present advalorem duty of 11 per cent, on all cotton 
manufactures other than yarn. Such a duty has, in our view, four great 
advantages. In the first place, it gives protection against unfair competition. 

In the second, it avoids complications arising from discrimination against 
particular countries. In the third, it enables funds to be found to give a 
definite stimulus to the development of the industry on the lines we have 
considered desirable and lastly, it obviates the necessity for certificates 
of origin which would be necessary to ensure that goods of foreign origin 
are not passed off as goods from any part of the Empire. We discuss in 
chapter XII the manner in which this stimulua should be given. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MINUTE OF DISSENT 

The President’s Minnie of Dissent. 

Tho following ia tho minute of dissent submitted by Mr. Noyce, the 
President of the Board. 

I am compelled to differ from ray colleagues in regard to the proposal 
for tho grant of a bounty on the production of yarn of counts 32a and over. 
I do BO with regret as I agree with them that a development in this direc" 
tion would bo to tho advantage of tho Bombay industry. The disagreement 
on this point is an illustration of tho difficulties of the problems with which 
we have been confronted. 

I am not convinced that tho artificial fetimulus to the development of the 
spinning of higher counts is either necessary or desirable and I, therefore, 
object to the proposed bounty on principle and bcc/mse I consider that the 
administrative difficulties in working tho scheme satisfactorily are so great 
as to 1)0 insuporablo. My colleagues have explained that the main justifica- 
tion for the bounty lies in tho special needs of Bombay. I hold that a long 
established industry in Bombay should need no stimulus at the expense of the 
gencial taxpayer to a development which is in its own interests. If tho 
Bon mill industry is convinced by our analysis of the present position in 
tho lOport and by tho arguments we have there adduced in favour of 
diversification of production I cannot but believe that it has tho energy and 
initiative to embark on such a development without the stimulus of a bounty. 

If it is not so convinced, tho small bounty proposed will bo without effect. 

My colleagues have explained the reasons which prevented evidence 
being taken as to the practicability of their proposals or the efficacy of the 
safeguards they suggest but I regard it as most unfortunate that it has not 
been possible to discuss the probable effects of their scheme with those 
best qualified to express an opinion on them. 1 hat the scheme might have 
undesirable effects is implicitly admitted by the proposal that tho bounty 
should be limited to tho production of 15 per cent of tho spindles in a 
mill, in order not to overweight the production of the higher counts. If 
the production of higher counts is a desirable object in itself, it appears to 
me illogical to impose this limitation. 

Some Objections to tho Proposal. 

I attach more impurtanco than do my colleagues to tho objection that 
the bounty would do little or nothing to assist the mills which have spinning 
departments only. Ihero aic fifty of those in India and as wo have pointed 
out, they are in a woise position than those which have both spinning and 
weaving departments. If, as we have held, the price of Japanese yarn 
exercises a depressing effect on the piico of Indian yarn, a bounty on the 
production of yarn of higher counts will do nothing to rectify matters in this 
respect. The depressing effect on the price of all yarn as the result of 
foro’gn competition will continue to be felt. All that will happen will be that 
the mills which have spinning departments only will receive a bounty or 
at too utmost, fifteen per cent, of their production and will be in no stronger 
position to withstanding foreign competition on the remaining eighty-five 
per cent. The bounty, therefore, will in effect, be no more than a grant in 
aid to reduce losses or to increase profits. The position of the spinning 
mills in respect of foreign competition will in no way be strengthened thereby. 

The greatest problem Leforo the Bombay mill industry, in my view, 
is that presented by tho increasing competition of mills in Ahmedabad and 
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other up-conntry centres. Of the 26*6 million pounds of yarn over SOs 
spun in Indian mills in 1926'26, only 8*4 million pounds or loss than one- 
thiid were produced in Bombay. The corresponding figures for the first 
six months of 1926-27 wore 19*39 million pounds and 6 7 million pounds 
respectively. It would thus seem that the up-country mills, as a whole, 
are at least as well equipped as Bombay to take advantage of the bounty 
and that it will not improve the position of the Bombay mills relative to 
that of those in other centres. 

My colleagues have, in my view, dealt too cursorily with the difficulties 
presented by the insufficiency of raw material in India itself suitable for 
spinning counts of over 30b. Wo have stated in our Report the extent to 
which cotton suitable for such counts is available in India and have pointed 
out that the Bombay industry, for whoso benefit the subsidy is mainly 
proposo<l, is at no special advantage in rc&pcct of it. It is, on the other 
hand, at some dicadvaiitago as compared with Ahmcdabad in respect of 
the Bioach crop and at a distinct disadvantage as compared with the 
mills in f^outhcin India in respect of the Cambodia crop. Any develop- 
ment in the direction of spinning higher counts in Bombay must, therefore , 
mean an increased use of Amrican and Afiican cotton. However desirable 
this may be in the interest of the Bombay mill industry, 1 consider it 
questionable whether it is desirable that it sliould be encouraged by the grant 
of a bounty which would bo met, in part, by the cultivator of Indian cotton 
in the form of an increase in duty on such imported cloth as ho may use. 

I attach considerable importance to the objection that the proposed 
bounty would deprive the millow^nor, who has alroay embarked on the spinn- 
ing of higher counts, of much of the advantage ho has derived or may derive 
from so doing. There are already a few mills which are spinning higher 
counts on a much larger scale than is contemplated by the proposed scheme. 
The proportion in one successful upcountry mill of spindles employed on 
counts above 30s is as high as ftur-soveuths. While the managing agents of 
such mills will be in a position to obtain a bounty of fifteen per cent, of their 
production they will in regaid to the reminder of it find themselves in com- 
petition with the subsidised pioduct of their own and other mills. 

The effect of the subsidy would bo very unequal. Certain centres such 
as Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras and Madura would bo in a position to 
take greater advantage of it than others such as Cawuipore and Delhi. It 
would also woik unequally as between mills in the same centre. Managing 
agents who control large mills or groups of mills w'ould be able to take 
greater advantage of it that those who control smaller mills as they would 
be in a better position to effect the changes which would bo necessitated 
by the transition to higher counts and to work the full percentage of spindles 
necessary to earn the bounty. My colleagues consider that inequality of 
advantage is inseparable from any scheme of protection, whether in the form 
of an import duty or of a bounty. Even if that is admitted, I am still of 
opinion that direct State aid which works to the advantage of a section of atl 
industry only is undesirable. 

The grant of the proposed bounty would accentuate the tendency on the 
part of Indian mills to spin higher counts of yarn than the quality of the 
cotton warrants, a tendency which was the subject of unfavourable comment 
in evidencO we received. Ihe lesult is inferior yarn and cloth and dis^ 
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contented labour. Mills at present spinning 30s. weft yarn would bo tempted 
to spin SSs. or even 34s. yarn without altering their mixing. 

The bounty would lead to inefficient working. The smallest efficient 
unit in a mill is one preparation and fifteen per cent of the spindles are not 
sufficient to deal with the output of this where the plant consists of 30,000 
spicdlcs or less. The result would, therefore, be that the smaller mills 
would run a proportion only of a preparation on the cotton required for 
the spinning of higher counts and the balance, between the two processes 
would bo upset. 

If the bounty is granted on the basis of the output of fifteen per cent 
spindles used for spinning counts of 32s. and over, the result would be to 
encourage the spinning of counts of or very near 32s. as it would be on those 
that the maximum amount of the bounty could bo earned at the minimum 
cost of production. If the bounty is granted on the average number of 
spindles, there is no incentive to securing the maximum production per 
spindle. 

Administrative Difficulties. 

As I have stated, the difficulties in the way of adminiitcring the 
subsidy appear to bo insuperable. A grave objection to tbe subsidy, in my 
view, is the inquisitorial inspections which would be necessary to ensure 
that the production and counts of yarn wore as stated. My colleagues have 
referred to the fact that a similar and oven more elaborate scheme is in force 
in Queensland which is so far as I am aware, the only country in which an 
attempt has been made to subsidise the cotton textile industry in the 
manner proposed. The cotton textile industry in Qeensland is an entirely 
new industry and the number of mills is very small indeed, so small that 
the number of spindles in them is not shown separately in any return of 
the world's spindles which I have been able to procure. There is further 
an important dillerence between the scheme which is in force in Queens- 
land and that proposed for India. The bounty in Queensland is given on 
a graduated scale from the lowest counts upwards. There is thus no 
inducement to a mill to return higher counts than those actually spun in 
order to earn the bounty. 

Increase of Import Duty on Cotton Manufactures. 

My colleagues have proposed the imposition of an additional four per 
cent duty on all imports of cotton manufactures, other than yarn, mainly in 
order to provide the funds required to stimulate the production of yarn of 
higher counts. As 1 do not agree that such a stimulus is necessary or 
desirable, it follows that I am unable to agree that an all-roundi increase 
in the present eleven per cent duty can be justified. The objections to a 
substantial all-round increase in that duty which have been stated at length 
in our report appear to mo to apply whatever the amount of the proposed 
addition. It is, therefore, unnecessary to discuss at any length the secondary 
argument advanced in favour of a general increase in the duty, namely, 
that it would afford relief against the maladjustment between costs of 
production and falling prices. My colleagues consider that the other reasons 
they advance for a small all-round increase in the duty are atrengthoned 
]t(y the undoubted temporary handicap imposed on the industi^ by the 
stabilisation of the rupee at Is. fid. which has rendered the problem presented 
by the disparity between prices and wages more acute. I would merely 
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point out that it has not been cst-ablishod that tho problem presented by 
the dispaiity between prices and wnpos is pronounced except in Bombay 
our examination of tho cost of production statements as well as much 
evidence adduced before us has shown that there is no respect in which 
tho disadvantages of Bombay ns compared with other centres are more 
apparent than in its high labour costs and it has not been shown that tho 
present level of V ages is an undue burden on the industry in any centre 
other than Bond^ay. Kvon if the CBtinialo of the direct disadvantage to 
tho industry, due to tho stablilisation of tho rupee at Is. 6d. as from 4 to 
6 per cent aceoiding to tho price of ct.'tton is accepted, it must, I con- 
sider, be held that tho greater part of this has been rectified by tho abolition 
of the excise duty. It is unnecespary to labour this point. Tho con* 
noxtion between tho level of wago^ in Bombay ai d tho abolition of tho 
excise duly is sufiicicntly obAUous from the iacl that the attempt to 
reduce wages in Bombay at the end of Ut‘25 was abandoned when tho excise 
duty was abolished. 

No all round increase in tho dut> afFords any solution to the main 
problem before the Bombay industry, that of meeting the increasing compe- 
tition of mills in otiici’ centres. Tho complexity of tho in-oblems with 
which wo have been confronted has b on very greatly onhancod by tho 
disparity between the ronditions in Bombay and other centres. Wo havo 
pointed out, in Chapter III, that the demand for protection has not been bo 
earnestly pressed from other ccnMcs as it has been from Bombay. 
It is, 1 think, unquestionable that tl cre uculd have liocn lo demand for 
protection at all had it not been for tho depreseion in Bombay. If tho 
demand for protection in any form is admitted, as wo havo admitted it 
in the case of unfair foioign competition, tho problem is therefore to 
devise a measure of protection which will assist tho Bon>bay industry, 
will impose the minimum burden on the consumer and will not, at the 
same time, give the industry in other centres assistance of which it 
doss not loally stand in need. The jaoblcm is an insoluble one, but the 
nearest approach to its solution is piovidcd by protection against unfair 
foreign conipotitjon, tho effect of which on prices is felt by the whole industry 
though the direct effect is much more severely felt in Bombay than it is 
elsewhere. Wo aio agreed that an industry may legitimately ask for protec- 
tion against unfair foioign competition beyond what is accorded to it t)y any 
existing revenue duty. T ho unfair competitien in the present instances 
arises from infciior labr.ur coiiditsOiiB and the measure of protection should, 
thorefoio, be that which is icquiicd lo offset tho advantages derived from 
these. Wo have estimated tho advantages dciived by tho Japanese industiy 
from double-shift working at 4 per cent on the actual cost of manufacture 
of yarn and cloth. We havo fiirtlior given figures which show that, if a 
reasonable return on capital is included in tho cost of production, this 
advantage, owing to the fact that the economics secured by double-shift 
working are obtained on twice tho output, is increased to about 10 per cent for 
yarn and 12 per cent for cloth. 1 do not attach the same impoitanco to these 
figures as do my colleagues. It appears to me impossible to assess quantitative* 
ly the advantages doiived by the Japanese industry in this respect. Further, 
the addition of a reasonable return on capital to actual manufactuiing costs 
introduces problems of the utmost complexity in regard to the correct 
basis which should bo adopted for the capitalisation of an industry which 
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has been so long established as the cotton textile industry* The basis of 
the calculations, the results of which are given above, is present replace- 
ment values, but it appears to mo that there is iiisufliciorit justifieition for 
adopting this basis for the industry in Bombay where, owing to municipal 
restrictions, no now mills can be erected. Whatever view miy be taken 
in regard to this, I hold that the maximum duty which can be imtified is 
one which will offset the actual advantage i)pr pound of yarn or per pound 
of cloth manufactured, derived from double shift working in Japan. This, 
it is most impoitant to note, is all that was asked for in this respect by 
the Bombay mill industry, 

DifForcntial Duty Suggested. 

I, therefore, recommend the imposition of a differenti il duty of 4 per 
cont on all cotton manufactures imported into Tndii from Jipin, to be 
imposed at the oai best date from which such a duty cm b) imposed with 
reference to the terms of the Anglo- Ja]>xnoso Crivontion of 1005. For 
the reasons given by my colleagues, I furtlnr rooommind that this should 
be imposed until the end of the period for which they have recommended 
the additional general duty, th.it is ii itil the end of the financial year 
1929-30. I realise, as fully as they d.o, the obleciions to impo-;!!!" an en- 
hanced duty on yarn, oven though it is a diiferonti il d ifv ncriinst one 
country only, but I can see no Ingioal grt)iind for distinction between yarn 
and cloth and would ])oint out that the argument they have advanced in 
support of their proposal for an all round increase in the duty on cloth, 
namely that the recent heavy fall in the price of cotton should render its 
effect on th'i consumer irnpercoptiblo, applies enquafly to yarn. It may be 
hold that a differential duty of four per cent is so small that it will give the 
industry no material assist mce in mooting unfair competition. It must be 
remembered that it is in addition to an existing duty of five per cont. on 
yam and of eleven per cent on cloth. Tha history of the Indian cotton 
textile industry, inoreoxer, furnishes convincing proof that a duty of four 
per cent has never bmn regarded as inappr'ciaMe. 

My colleagues hive pointed out that their piojiosal obvi itos the 
dis id vantage which would arise fimm the f.ic*' that the imposiiion of a 
difforciitial duty against Japanese impoits would necessitate the abrogation 
of the Anglo-flapaiieso Coriventi.an of 1905 and that this might load to 
retaliation against exports from India to Japan. It has also been pointed out 
in the ropoit that the diffioultios arriving from the existence of the Anglo- 
Japanneso Convention could bo obviated, and the industry could at the 
the same time bo protected against unfair competition, without the impo* 
sition of a general duty, if an additional duty were impo.snd on cotton 
manufactures from all countries outside the British P^mpiro, the imports of 
w'bich from countries other th m Japrn are very small. My colleague?; hold 
that this would, in etfect, amount to Imperial Preference and thus raise 
broader questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by such a Board 
as ours, I am in entire agreement with them on this point. Our concern 
is with the facts of the industry before us. On those facts it has been 
established that the industry is sudoring from unfair competition but that tha 
extent of that competition does not justify an increase in the present level 
of duty beyond four per cont. Wo are agreed in holding that a duty of 
this amount would give the industry an appreciable m)asur 0 of protection. 

I am at one with my colleaguss in holding that it is not for us to express 
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an opinion whether the disadvantages to the cotton textile industry, arising 
from unfair foreign competition, outweigh the advantages which accrue 
from the existence of the Anglo- Japanese Convention, especially in view of 
the fact that, as six months' notioo has to be given of intention to terminate 
if, more than six months of the period of two and a half-years daring 
which conditions of labour in Japan will, so far as can at present bo foreseen, 
remain sufficiently inferior to those in India to justify a differential duty 
must necessarily elapse before such a duty can bo imposed. Nor is it for 
us to express an opinion whether the object aimed at, which is the protec- 
tion of the industry against unfair foreign competition,, could better bo 
secured by the imposition of an additional duty on cotton manufactures 
from countries outside the British Empire. It must, however, be pointed 
out that the latter course would have the advantage that only a very small 
additional proportion of the import would be affected. The imports of 
yarn from countries outside the British Fmpiro and Japan in 1926-26 
amounted to 2'1 million pounds or 4 per cent of the total, and those of 
piece-goods to 66 million yards or 3*6 per cent of the total. It would further 
enable immediate assistance to be given to the industry whereas, in any 
event, no diffor<'iitial duty could be imposed against Japan for a period of 
six months and possibly considerably longer. It would also avoid the 
complication which arises from the fact that there are other countries such as 
China and the United States of America in which conditions of labour in 
respect of the employment of female labour at night are inferior to those 
in India and which should, therefore, logically be included in any scheme of 
differential duties imposed on this ground, The competition of these 
countries is not severe but the figures we have given in paragraph 44 show 
that, when stable conditions are restored in China, competition from that 
country may easily become so. In this connection, it cmnot be overlooked 
that there are 45 mills in China which are owned by Japanese, so that a 
differential duty against Japan might well load to increased imports from 
China. 

The proposal submitted by my colleagues have the advantage over that 
submitted above than they more that provide the fuiuh required for the 
expenditure involved by roc )mmondations, other than that for the grant of 
the bounty, which have my entire support. An aclditioual duty of four 
per cent on cotton manufactures from Japan would yield about Rs. 60 lakhs 
on the basis of the figures for I9tl6'26. An additional duty against Japan 
would undoubtedly lead to a fall in this figure, and, as the estimated cost 
of the remission of the duty on machinery and mill stores alone is Rs. 60 
lakhs, there would thus bo some loss of revenue Under this head as well as 
expenditure on carrying out the other proposals enumerated in paragraph 107 
of the Report which would have to be met from other sources. 
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Indian Debate in the Lords 

HOUSE OF LO RD S— 3 0 TH MARCH 1 92 7. 

In the House of Lords on March 30 Lord OLIVIER asked the Secretary of 
State for India to give the House information with regard to matters of immediate 
interest in public afifairs in In lia, an 1 in particular with regard to the prospects 
of any steps licing taken at an eaily date in preparation for the consideration of 
further constitutional change; also as to the agreement recently arrived at bet- 
ween the Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government of In- 
dia with regard to the position of Indians in the Union, as to the continued 
detention of persons arrested under the Bengal Ordinance of 1924, and as to the 
policy of the Government of India in regard to the rating of the rupee; and 
moved for papers. 

He noticed that in a recent speech the noble earl had said it was yet too early 
for him to pronounce on the success or failure of the present Constitution. He 
(Lord Olivier) did not know that it would ever be early enough for the noble Earl 
to express an opinion on the success or failure of the present Constitution in India, 
but he had no doubt that he had formed m his own mind an opinion on the 
successor failure of the very well-intentioned an 1 sincerely conceived constitu- 
tional experiment in that Dependency. Although that Constitution was good 
enough as a stop-gap, it was one which the longer it worked the less satisfaction 
it gave, and, seeing that th^y had n )w arrived at the third electoral period of the 
probationary period of the Constitution, It behoved the Government to consider 
what was to be the next step in the direction of possible m )dification of the 
Constitution. 

The noble earl in the same speech had gone on to say that if the constitu- 
tional experiment was not in every respect happily conceived, it did equip 
Indians to show that in concert with ourselves they could frame a better Constitu- 
tion, and we could contribute our part to the framing of that better Constitution. 
It was extremely difficult to understand what exactly was in the noble Earls mind. 
Had he in mcw any pioject .iff irding Indians by invitation or otherwise an 
opportunity of showing that they could frame, in concert, a better C institution ? 
If that was the right intcrpret.itioii of the noble loid’s observations it was a matter 
of very great importance. 

ddie Eai 1 of Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India. — I said in concert with 
ourselves. 

Alternative To A Statutory Commission. 

Lord Olivier said that the working of the present Constitution in India gave 
no opportunity except by the appointment of a Special Committee of the Legisla- 
ture to indulge in Constitution-making. That duty w'as by statute entrusted to 
the Imperial Parliauient after the appointment of a Statutory Commission. What 
he wished to elicit from the noble Earl w.as whether there was any alternative to a 
Statutory Commission. The noble E.arl had said further in his speech that the 
events of the last two months provided some encouragement that the saner 
sections of opinion in India %vere re.aliring that we were asking for nothing better 
than to continue a sympathetic and friendly partnership. He entirely agreed 
that a much saner and much more promising methol was being pursued as far 
as one could pidge at present both in the Legislative .Assembly and elsewhere 
towards the possibility of working representative institutions in India. It could 
not be said that any sort of factious or reasonable opposition or abuse of the 
form of the House had been indulged in by any party during the recent Sessions 
of the Legislative Assembly, so far as he had been able to follow them. But the 
expressions of the noble earl were likely to be interpreted in India as offering 
rather less than Indians thought was their due. In the memorandum which the 
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Government had issued on China they stated that the time had come for the 
powers to recognize that Chinese nationalism preferred to manage its own affairs 
and not to have them managed under the tutelage, however wisely devised, of 
the European powers. That was very much on the lines of what the Indian 
Nationalist Party were striving for. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
smoothness with which things had gone in the Legislative Council or Assembly 
was to be taken as any adumbration of moderation of the unanimous demand of 
all parties, whether Moslem, Hindu, or Swarajist, for a progressive advance 
towards the establishment of a self-governing Dominion under the Crown. 

Desire for a Concordat. 

The leaders and more intelligent spokesmen of both the Moslem and Hindu 
Parties desired to come to some concordat in order that constitutional progress 
might be made on a firm basis. In the last few days a real and genuine move- 
ment had been seen in the direction of establishing a basis for settling the vexed 
question how the rights of minorities were to be dealt with. He asked whether 
there was any prospect of any steps being taken in preparation for the consider- 
ation of further constitutional change. Time was running out and an enormous 
amount of preliminary preparation would be needed. The agreement recently 
arrived at between the South African Government and the Government of India 
with regard to the position of Indians in the Union seemed to him icasonalde 
and fair to both parties, and he considered it an Imperial event of the greatest 
promise. The continued detention of peisons anesled under the Pengal Ordinance 
of 1024 was a source of continual trouble m India. Did the Secretary for India 
think it was possible to go on very much longer with some of these cases, exerci- 
sing a continuous preventive detention, or was there any hope that within a short 
period the present operations of the Ordinance would practically expire by 
exhaustion ? 

There had been a vote in the Legislative Assembly on the proposal to stabilize 
the rupee at is. 6d. when the Government had obtainerl a small majority. 7|ie 
effect of a ratio of is. 6d. as distinct from one of is. 4d. was always to favour the 
importer of goods from England into India and to penalize the producer in India 
of goods that had to be sold in that country or sent to England. There was an 
immense amount of feeling in India that the general interests of the Indian 
producer had been sacrificed to the financial interests of the Government. 

The Secretary of State for India (the Earl of BIRKENHEAD)- Mv Lords, 

I am grateful to the noble Lord for affording me this opportunity of attempting to 
give your Lordships a survey of the present situatirm in India. Some nine months 
have elapsed since I last reviewed in general Indi.in affairs and, although I am 
well aware that many of your Lordships follow with attentive and instructed 
interest such accounts — and they are not inconsiderable nowadays — as the Press 
provided of day to dav hai3penings in India, I think that it may be of advantage, 
even to those of your Lordships who have had personal experience of the problems 
of Indian politics and administration and are con;equentiy well qualified to assign 
their relative values to the tendencies indicated by events, if I attempt to place 
the component elements of the somewhat bewildering panorama of this large 
fraction of the Empire in the perspective which, from my reading of con- 
temporary history and from the large volume of information which it is my daily 
duty to receive, appears to me to be just. 

The noble Lord has asked me to deal specifically with a number of somewhat 
diverse points, all I admit of importance ; and I propose endeavour to include 
them all within my survey, if not necessary in the order which he adopted. Let 
me begin by reminding your Lordships that, since I last addressed you, India 
has passed through the third General Election of the 1919 Constitution. No 
very detailed information has yet reached me of the number of voters who went 
to the polls but I can at least say that there was no dearth of candidates of 
ability, that the polls were conducted without disorder, and that the electors 
showed, on the whole, a distinctly greater interest in the exercise of their 
suffrages than on the two previous occasions. How far this increased interest 
was due to other causes than a realisation of the issues at stake and of the 
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political philosophy underlying the use of a vote, I cannot even guess. But it 
would be foolish to pretend that electoral politics in India have yet emerged in 
general beyond the individual and personal appeal, or that Party politics, as we 
conceive them, are not still a conception ot the future. It is true that Party 
labels are there, and that within the Legislatures groups have formed and 
reformed, named and renamed themselves, coalesced and disintcgraied, in 
almost Kaleidoscopic complexity. I can, however, discern no sharp line of 
principle dividing and distinguishing them, nor perhaps can this will be other- 
wise at the present stage of constitutional development. 

One Broad Issue. 

But with due regard to these limitations, it is none the less true to say that 
there w,is on the occasion of these last Elections one broad issue which confronted 
the electors — namely, whether their choice should fall upon a candidate who 
professed, or upon one who repudiated, the mam principle associated with the 
Party until recently known as Swaiapsti. As Your Lordships are aware, 
the Election of 1923 brought into the forefront of Indian politics a conception 
of statesmanship, the appeal of which to intelligent men 1 have more than once 
expressed my inability to understand. The noble Lord, my predecessor, has 
seveial times in speech and writing claimed that the position attained by the 
followers of the Swarajist creccl in most of the Councils as the result of the 
Elections of 1923 entitle them to be legarded and treated as the Constitutional 
Opposition. Events have in my judgment proved this claim to be misconceived. 

This IS not the occnsion tor a philosophic examination of the theoretic 
bases of Parly government. But I imagine that none ot your Lordships would 
dissent from the position that, although, no doubt, the mam function of an 
Opposition IS to o[)pose, the very conception of Government and Opoosition 
pre-supiH)ses acceptance by both alike of the fiamcworkof Constitution within 
which they function and have their being. Without this postulate the forms of 
Parliamentary goveinment are empty and meaningless, and it was the denial of 
this postulate which, a> I understand it, formed the bedrock of the Swarajist creeds. 
Their policy was to endeavoui “by uniloi m continuous and consistent obstruction 
vviihm the Councils” — this is not my phrase but the ‘ipsissima verba' of the Party’s 
manifesto ui 1923 — “to make government through the Councils impossible.” And 
why? Because I’arliament decided m 1919 that the bold step forward then to be 
taken towards responsible goveinment could not foi the time being be more than 
a stage in the advance and should not consummate a complete abdication of 
authoiity on the part ot this country. I am not so rash as to attempt to predict 
from tue present composition of the Councils the probable course of their actions 
during the next three years, but i think it is not unduly opiirnisiic to discern 
grounds for hope that the sterile and leactionary cUaiavter ot the creed of the 
rigid Swarajist has become apparent to Indian intelligence generally, and indeed 
to not a few of its former exponents. 

A Change of Name. 

I do not deny that the last Session of the Indian National Congress decid- 
ed by a majority to affirm the past policy of the Swarajist Party, but it is 
instructive to observe that the Swarajist Party has now discarded its title in 
favour of the title of “ Congress party,” thereby peihaps advertising (what had 
become during the last tew years increasingly obvious) that the Congress, which 
in the past has numbered within its fold practically every Indian of chatacter 
and enlightenment, is no longer entitled to arrogate to itself the description 
“ National,” for it is an open secret that the decision to decline the responsibility 
of Ministerial office in the Provinces where the Swarajists were in sufficient 
strength to warrant an invitation to assume it, or to supp rt the Ministry formed 
from other Parties where this was not the case, was received m more that one 
Province with great searching of heart by the Party’s local adherents; while it 
is no secret at all, but a plain fact, that those who profess and call themselves 
Swarajists have been returned in diminished numbers to nearly every Council, and 
tliat most of the so-called Kesponsivists and Independents who are now to be 
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found in appreciable numbers in all the Councils are persons who, having hitherto 
marched under the Swarajists banner, have declined any longer to bind themselves 
to a programme of barren and naked obsiiuction. 

One tangible effect of this situation is that in two Provinces— Bengal and 
the Central Provinces — whcie, after the Elections ol 19:13, the Swaiajists had been 
returned in sufficient strength to put a stop to the machinery provided by the Act 
ol 1919 for transtering to the control of Ministers respon:.ible to the Councils an 
important section ot the administration, the Ooveinors ha\o now found it possible 
to appoint a Ministry, and in both places theie are distinct indications that the 
Ministry can count on the re(juisite Parliamentary siippoit. Your Loidships 
have no doubt obsen'ed that about ten da>s ago a loinial vole of “ No confidence” 
in the Bengal Ministry was rejected by a decisive majoiity. 

Jiindu-Musliin Tension. 

Here, my Lords, the peculiar difficulties which have beset the Governor of 
Bengal in finding Hindu ancl Moslem leaders willing to co-opeiatc, bring me to 
a topic with which, at the noble Loid’s especial ret\ucst, I dealt in some detail 
on the last occasion 1 answeied a siniilai (piestion — the nvaliy and antagonism 
ot Hindu and Moslem. I v\ish that 1 could lepoii to } our Loidships ihal this 
matter gives ground tor less an\iety, and lor less constant watchlulness on the 
part of the aiithoiities respinsibie loi the pi esenatu n ol peace and ordei , than 
v/as the case when 1 spoke heie nine iiu nihs ago. Unfortun.itt !y 1 can make no 
such report, though 1 am glad to think ll*at the iiiualu n is in a-oiuc jilaccs less 
acute than it w.iu» last siinmiei. Uni) iKite wnks .igo bigoted inlolciance — and 
1 chaiactcrise inipariially in those terms the aLitude ol ihojc who ngidl) insist 
on the pla)ing of music at times and in places which gi\t ground lor (fltnce, 
and ol those who no less rigidly object to it in cn cumsiances w hen objeciam 
has not in the past been made — bigoted intoleiance, i say, led to a clash 
between laige pal ties of Hindus and Moslems at a leniole village in r>cngal, 
which the police v\eie forced, with no small loss of lile, to end liy the use o< 
firearms. Though there have not been ot late disoiders on a scale coinpaiable 
with those which disgraced the streets ol Calcutta in the spiing and summer of 
last year, the instance 1 have cited is only one of four serious collision* which 
have occurred at various places within tlm last six months. 

Almost mote disquieting to my mind than these ci tide in.inifestation* ol mob 
intolerance aic the jealousies and siisjucions ol Hiiulu .ind ot Moslem leadeis in 
the field ot politics, tui il the leaders are incapable, or not dosiious, ol suljoidi- 
nating sectarianism to nationalism, the piospects ol giowtli among then less 
enlightened lollowcrs ot that spirit ol reasonable accommodaiion which is the lile- 
blood ol political progress, can hardly be rcgaided as encouraging. I ha\e no 
desire to dilate again upon this problem — a problem the solution ol wdiich can be 
found by no one but Indians themselves— but 1 must be peimilted to observe that 
until those who contend that India is at this moment the nghltul and competent 
arbiter ol her own destiny can lay the spectre of sectarian violence, their conten- 
tion must necessarily lail to appeal with conviction to unprejudiced minds. 
Whether the discussions to which the noble Loid refciietl, which were reixirted a 
few days ago from Delhi as having been initiated by certain Mahomed an Leaders, 
as to the feasibility of surrendering the sepaiate Moslem electorates which lorm 
jj^rt of the pi esent political structure, and as to the conditions upon which this 
change might be considered, will come to fruition and piove, as they well might, 
to have in them the seeds of a solvent for this malaise,” 1 have little means of 
judgirig— no more than any one of your Lordships— but I shall watch with atten- 
tion the development of this most interesting indication of the moment of Indian 
political thought. 

A Promising Situation. 

I should, however, be giving a false impression if my observations hitherto 
have led your Lordships to suppose that I see only shadows on the picture. 1 say, 
though not without some hesitation, that the political outlook as the result of the 
last elections aided by the fortunate outcome, to which the noble Lord very gene- 
rously referred, of the recent negotiations between representatives of the South 
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African and Indian Governments, on wldck I shall have something to say in a 
moment, is one of no small promise. 1 shall not go turthcr than that somew'hat 
guarded utteiance takes me. Indeed, I am consCH>us that some not inexperienced 
observer would view with unbelief even that degree of optimism. I have tollowed, 
with the close attention I was bound to give to it, tl*e Session of the newly- 
elected Legislative Assembly which has just closed, and in specially mentioning^ 
the Assembly I must not be taken to have overlooked the proceedings of the 
other, and not less important Chambei of the Indian Legislature : it is, however, 
inevitable that one’s attention at this juncture should be chiefly directed co that 
body which represents the more recent choice of its constituents, and which by 
the nature ot its constitution, should indicate more directly the tiend ol the 
general mass of political opinion. 

The impressions I ha\e gained from this scrutiny I should find it difficult to 
indicate fully within the time I am entitled to expect your Lordships’ attention. 
But let me generalise by saying that, while I admit that the ume 01 the debates 
has been, on the w'holc, free Irom liiUeincss ; that relations between memliers ot 
the Government of liulia and the OpposUK*n ha\c been fnendly both inside and 
outside the House ; and while, finally, the Goveinment of Iridia has been able to 
tind, sometimes by extremely naiiow maioniies, sutficient support lor then con- 
sidered policies to secure the (Icfeat of their opprmnis ujiun issues of fiist-class 
importance , yet I cannot but feel that the jjosition, even to-day, lacks stability. 
I have said before, and I say it again now, that b> the cu-opcration wl'iwh 1 have 
before iciiuested I flo not mean senile .icccptance of any and evei y jirojiusilion 
that the (kivernment thinl: fit to submit to the SCI utm) of tire debate and to the 
verdict of the Division List. As the noble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford, found 
occasion truly to obscrv^c on a memorable occasion to the Indian Legislature : 
“ 'ihe day of autocracy is past ” in India. 

Responsive Co-Operalion. 

Nor am I so foolish as to waste endeavour to find a point of approach to 
those w’lio have succeeded m jicrsuading ihemseUej that they still continue to 
serve the inteicsts of thcir country by putting into practice the orthodox Con- 
gress creed. My doubts arise from the difficulty the past Session has presented 
of distinguishing by the test ol speech and vote between the hide-bound adherents 
of that creed and those late professors of it w’ho claim to have been 1 etui ned to 
the present Assembly as tollowers of their own individual conscience-.. I have 
already observed that Indian politics in the mass are still largely, perhaps 
inevitably, an affair of personalities, but I am loath to believe that those men who 
have ])cen judged worthy by then fellow countrymen to represent their views in 
theCcniial Legislature tan carry independence of judgment and action only 
to the extent of repudiating the colouis ol a particular Leader while echoing his 
sentiments and following him on every important occasion into the Division 
Lobby. Still, despite such discouragements, I maintain that I do sec dealer 
signs, and from a wider area, of that “responsive co-operation” (to borrow ihc 
phraseology of Indian politicians themselves) betw'een Biitish and Indian which 
IS indispensably needed to enable the best mind of both races to think out 
w’ithout prejudice, the testing problems confionting them, and failing which I 
myself can see no solid hope of progress. 

The Bengal Detenues. 

I turn now to the second of the topics upon which the noble Lord invited 
my observations — the continued detention in goal, or under restiaint of various 
degrees, of a number of persons in the Bengal Presidency. I do not intend on 
the present occasion to examine the grounds upon which the Government of which 
the noble Lord was a member decided to authorise the noble Maiqucss, the late 
Viceroy, to enact the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of October 
1924. On an earlier occasion 1 have dealt fully with that mattei m your Lord- 
ship’s House, and have made it plain— as v\as, indeed, apparent from my own 
decision a few months later to support the certification of the Act of 1925— that 
whatever my “pnma facie” prejudice against legislation of this character (and I 
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have never either cliiguibed or di seniblcd it,) I considered that the action of 
His MajCit)’:* late Gov eminent and ot the Government of India in assuming and 
using thevc iiiuisiial and dravic powcis was completely ]iistilicd. 

1 shall assume, thcretorc, toi my present puipnse :i general acceptance of 
the decisive lact that in 1924 tKcie was existing, and had existed lor some ycai s 
in Bengal, an oiganised conspnac> lor the commission ol revolutionary crime : 1 
shall assume a fill thei geneial acet plaiKc ul the fast that theaiithontiesiespon- 
sibie lor the pre'-ervation ot lue and the m.iintenaiise of order in the Bengal 
Bresidcncy found ihemsehes unable to .iccept lesponsiljility ior the perlormame 
ol their task unle <s they wane enaljled liy process ot law' to depiive the known 
leaders and oiganiscrs of this conspiracy of the lieedom to pursue their 
criminal activities, by segiegatmg them alike from their fellows and from 
their potential victims. The noble laud does not, indeed he cannot, w'lth 
due icgard to his person.d icsiumsibilit^ in this matter, ijuesiion these 
premises, lie has put his case with gie.it moderation and it is my duty to 
give him a^ tar as I can .in aiiswci alike tiill and candid. 

1 am asked, and rcasiynably asked, what is to be the end ol this policy of 
detention? Are w’e, w'lth oui high ludicial ti.iditions. to cmi'cmplate the indefinite 
detention in gaol, or e\cn under less nksome lorms ol lestiaint, ol .1 iaige mimlier 
of the educated youth ol licngal ’ Let me assure > out la>idslii])s that, jmrsu.inliy 
to the pledge wjuch 1 gave to the best p.in ol that vear 1 have been putting these 
tjucslions insistentl) to 111) veil and lor seveial m« nihs I have been in constant 
consultation wun the CiovtinmeiU ol India a, to tl*e answer w(‘ aie !o giv'e, Joiving 
regarel to our ies])on.i bill lies and those ol tit Ih ngal (loveinment lor the jno- 
tection of the life and pu»periy of the inhabitants ol the i’lovincc. 

Your Lordships will not expect me to disclose to you the details (jf these 
discussions, but, in view ol the admitted condilu at the time when these ptjvveis 
of detention weie last assumed, the tiiu ^tien at is-tie ically lesulvcs ilsell inte> 
this. Is the situatum which admitle‘dly necessitated the airesl ol a numbci of 
persons in the autumn ot 1924 in oidei to picvent the commission of ten orist 
outrages, now, in the spring ol 1927, such that the icleasc of all those peist-ns 
can be contemplated with equanimity or allowed with saiety ? in my judgment, 
alter the most careful examination of which 1 am capable, even of incluitlual cases, 
the release at this moment oi all tKe*e pe]s(n> liom the le-tiainl tindei which 
many ol them have lain for a long penud would be attended by a iisk ot the 
rcciudescence oi murderous outrages lor whi.h I will not assume responsi- 
bility. And in making this as-ci tu n 1 claim that I am not easily deieiied liom 
a course otherwise piojjti becatr.c iK'it coiiise 1* attinded by risks. But 
this docs not mean that I cmitemplate a policy ol indeliiiite tlciention anti that 
1 return a blank non posstimus to the noble Luid' * appeal. 

The New Bolic). 

Let me state in some detail and in the plainest iciiiis i can tlic policy at 
which, in consultation with m^sell, the Bengal tioveininenl and the Government 
of India have now an ived and which is now guiding ami will continue to guide 
their actions. In order to do sol propose to leatl to your Loidshajis.i statement 
not long, which was made publicly, with my dedaied concurrence, on behall of 
the Government of India last week, it is as follows . 

“The policy ol the Guveinment legaiding those who hav e been detained 
under Regulation 3, or the Bengal Ciiminal Law Amendment Act, in connection 
with thv Bengal revolutitmary con>j)uacy, l'.^s been and still is that the deten- 
tion of no man should last longer ti«an is cssinti.il in the m'ciests ol the public 
safety. The Govcinmeni are convinced that a leiioiisl conspn.icy is still in 
active existence, and that consequently it is not possible to take steps in the 
direction of the icleasc ol tho^c about whom thcic is no reasonable doubt that 
they would utilise then libeUy to resume their previous activities. They arc, 
however, anxious to pursue as quickly as possible the gradual release of indivi- 
duals whose conduct gives reason for lioping that they wnll not abuse their 
liberty. The Bengal Cuminal Law Amendment Act piovides lor a considerable 
degree of elasticity in the treatment of those who are dealt with under it and 
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enable the Government to transfer from praol to less strict forms of supervision 
persons wliose past record and present conduct would not justify tlieir uncondi- 
tional release. Individuals of this class may be directed to reside in a particular 
villaj^e or in their own home. The practical results of transferrin^- men in this 
manner to village or home domicile are carefully watched, and the Government 
are enabled to observe whether action taken is ]uslificd by events, and this to 
determine the possibility of the further extension of such action.’' 

The noble Lord asked me upon this point a particular question. lie said, 
when you are releasing an indiMdual upon the giving of an assurance, what is 
the use of examinirg his past record 

Lord Olivier : I put it the other way round. If you are only going to release 
a person when von are sa'isfied by the past record that he is not dangerous, 
what is the use of asking for a promise 

The Earl of T^irkenhead : You form your judgment upon a combination of 
both considerations. The assurance for the future may possess a \alue quite 
different in the case of a man whose past reconl is good. Supposing for four- 
teen vears a man's record has been one of 1 c\ oliitionary ‘x iolence, it would 
naturally be the duty of the nnthoiitics to examine m a vei v different spirit any 
assurance tiiai j».e might gne for the futme T cannot reallv see anv incon- 
sistency in the double test vhlch has occasioned the an^ ietv of the noble Lord. 
However, it is proper that I should show what has been done m the direction of 
discrimimting tlm treatment o^'deteniies T may mention that out of 171 persons 
dealt with under the l>ngnl ruminal Law .Amendment Act fiom the beuinning 
75 ha\c been placed in sillage domicile anil n 'ti home domiede while 26 have 
been released The numbei now remaining in gaol o^this cla‘'s is c;4. Of those 
arrested undei Regulation weie ‘j^bseniiendv transferred to the Bengal 

Criminal Law Amendment .Act and aie included in the figures )ust given. Sixteen 
at present remain in gaol under the Regulation. 

‘‘ Village and Home Domicile.” 

In the last two and a half months the Government of Bengal have issued 
orders for the transfer of iq detenues from goal to village or home domicile under 
the Act and have released seven The Government of India have also had 
under review the case of those who are still detained under Regulation 3. They 
are considering the case of one of these State prisoners on medical ground. In 
respect of four others thev are satisfied that detention in gaol is no longer neces- 
sary and thev are. therefore, cnncelbitg the warrants unrler Regulation 3 so that 
action mav be made to briiT' them un ’er the Benxal rrnnmnl Taw .Amendment 
Act with a view to then trin.fer to village dnmicde. It mir t be understood 
that the practical re ailts o'* this action, as exhibite<l m the conduct of the men 
thus placed in village or home domicil^, lequire the con tant attention of the 
Government. If it n* ascertained that such men .me rev'ertnig to terrorist con- 
spiracy the Government will not hesitate to deal with those men under their 
powers. That is our policy at which, as I have said, we have arrived after the 
fullest and most careful consldeiation o^* the matiei in all its aspects, and that 
is rnv answer to ihe noble Lord's oiieslion on the policy involved. 

I have reminded vxnir T.onKhips that the evercl.eof powers of this kind is 
not, unhappily, a now feature in Indian administration It was necessary, ffii 
precisely the same reasons as those now operating, to intern a number of persons 
during the War. Let me also remind vour T.onb hips that in TO20 a ^^eneral 
amnesty of all such persons was ordered in the hope that it wmiild result in the 
.abandonment by them of their dangerous activities. The hope proved fallacious ; 
the conspiracy^ was reviv’Od and a senes o’* outr.ages followed which w’as not 
checked until resort was made to the pre.ent legislation. F-ven now — apart 
alto'tether fi om the information in t]»e possession of the Bengal Government — 
it must be sufficiently atipaient even to the iininsti iicted that conspiracy is still 
at work. No longer ago than in Tnnuary of this year two men were arrested in 
the course of house-searches in Calcutta in a room which contained revolvers, am 
munition and thirteen cases of bombs, while within the previous thirteen months 
two other discoveries of a similar but more elaborate nature had been made. I 
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tell your Lordship? plainly that so long as the Bengal Government and the 
Government of India continue to advise me that the release from restraint of 
any given individual is likely on reasonable ground? of probability to lead to 
further outrage, I shall not attempt to set aside their judgment. I shall, on the 
contrary, support them. 

Indians in S. Africa. 

I turn now to a wholly unrelated subject— the outcome of the recent negoti- 
ations on the subject of Indians in South Africa. The noble Lord has referred 
to the Agreement recently reached between the Union Government and the 
Gavernment of India regarding the position of Indians in South Africa. I am 
placing in the library Two Papers, one containing an announcement made by 
the Government of India last month regarding the results of the Conference, and 
the other, a more detailed summary of the conclusions i cached, which was laid 
before the Indian Legislature. I do not propose to review in detail the consents 
of the latter document, but merely to describe in the broadest outline the results 
attained. The two Governments have agreed to co-operate in a scheme of 
assisted emigration from S^uth Africa ; the restrictive legislation introduced 
last year will not be proceeded with, and an agent of the Government of India 
will be appointed m S lutli Africa. I am not aide to give the noble Loid with 
exactitude the information he asked for as to the stage which the arinngements 
have reached, but the matter is now’ the subject oi discussion. Fuither. w’hile 
the right of South Africa to main'ain western standards lile has been recog- 
nised, the principle has been affirmed that In bans in S )uth .\fiua who are 
prepared to contorm to such standards should lie enabled to do so. 

I have descnlied the results of the Conference in the most general terms 
and w’lth a deliberate economy of langii.age, for I am above all things anxious 
to give no colour to the belief that one side or the other has gained .nn advantage. 
There is no question of this. The settlement, which a year ago seemed impossi- 
ble, is an honourable one which docs credit to both Governments, and was only 
brought about by the spirit of mutual forbearance and goodw’ill wuth which the 
two Delegations approached this most difficult question and by the resourceful- 
ness applied to the discovery of its solution. Great credit is due to Sir Mahomed 
Habibulla and to the other members of the Indian Delegation and I would like, 
if I may, to pay a sincere tribute to the wisdom and the high statesmanship of 
General Hert/og and his colleagues in very difficult circumstance?. But apart 
from the many concrete difficulties that have been solved by these negotiations, 
the Agreement has a higlu” vnlue in that it marks in my judgment the beginning 
of a period of cof dial co-ojier.it ion .ind of more intimate and fuendly relations 
between the two Governments. Each Government has come to appieciatc the 
difficulties of the other ; mistrust and suspicion have been replaced liy under- 
standing and goodwill and the complete change of atmosphere that has lieen 
brought about is the best augury for the harmonious workint; of the Agreement 
and the adjustment of any difficulties that may arise m future. 

The Rating of the Rupee. 

Another matter on which the noble Lord seeks information is the policy of the 
Govt, of India in relation to the rating of the rupee. I should not have thought that 
there could be any misconception on this point. A Royal Commission, of which the 
majority of the members were representative of Indian interests, finding that the 
de facto rate of exchange had been is. 6d. for some time and that a substantial ad- 
justment of prices to this ratio h.ad been attained, recommended, with one dissen- 
tient, that in the best interests of India the rupee should be stabilised m relation to 
gold at that rate. This recommendation was accepted by Government in advance 
of the other recommendations and a Bill designed to effect the change was intro- 
duced into the Assembly in August last. In deference, however, to the not 
unreasonable desire that the recommendations of the Commission should be dealt 
with as a whole, consideration of this measure was postponed until the present 
session. 

In the interval a further adjustment of prices to the is. 6d. rate has strength- 
cd the case for stabilisation at this ratio, but at the same time an agitation arose 
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jn India in favour of a reversion to the old rate of ist. 4 1 . Doubts have been 
expressed as to the reality of this agitation. I cannot give a definite opinion. 
It has been suggested that the movement was largely political. We need not, 
however, happily engage upon these speculations, for the Legislative Assembly, 
by a narrow majority no doubt, has accepted the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion. That this decision was wise there can be no doubt in instructed opinion, 
and I am convinced that any other decision would have been in the worst 
interes's of India, involving as it would have done, the long and painful process 
of read !us*men‘ of prices and wages to an entirely new level. As it is, stability 
of e' change has been attained and this cannot fail to benefit Indian finance and 
Indian commerce. 

Of the other recommendations of the Commission — n:)tably those relating 
to the os ablishmcnt of a gold bullion standard and the creation of a Reserve 
Hank, I need only say that following the announcement which I made to your 
I.onlships last autumn a Hill has l>cen introduced which will, after reference to 
a Select Committee, be conside ed later in the year. This Hill is a complicated 
one and will leqiure more careful consideration but pending its examination by 
the Indian Legislature your Lordships will hardly expect me to review its pro- 
visions. 


Tlve Indian Budget. 

I cannot pass from this branch of my subject without making a brief refer- 
ence to the budget. I do not propose to inflict upon the House a wearisome 
review of the Revenue and Expenditure of the present and the coming year. 
I content myself rather with stating the gratifying fact that for the fourth year 
in succession the revised estimates disclose a substantial surplus. This surplus 
amounts to nearly three crores. In the coming year, on the existing basis of 
taxation and allowing for Provincial contributions, a surplus of more 3^ crores 
is anticipated. But although these successive surpluses, earned as they have 
been by the most rigid economy, afford evidence of the soundness of Indian 
finance, they are particularly welcome as they make it possible to give effect to 
the policy of progressively extinguishing Provincial contributions. Few realise 
how injurious to the chances of the Constitution has been the burden of Provin- 
cial contributions, chilling, depressing and rendering almost impossible the 
adequate discharge of th'^se social services that might have done so much to 
recommend the novel and difficult Constitution. 

Noble Lords are aware that when the Reforms wc-e introduced, an adjust- 
ment of Revenue between the Central and the Provincial Governments was 
required and that to secure equilibrium between Revenue and Expenditure the 
Provinces were reciuired to contiibute in the aggregate 983 lakhs of rupees each 
year to the Central Government. The arrangement tin ler which the Provinces 
contributed to Central Revenue, though in the circumstances inevitable, had very 
evident drawbacks. The Joint Parliamentary Committee, indeed, placed it on 
record that Government should so direct its financial policy as to extinguish these 
contributions at the earliest possible moment, anl tlrs policy the Government of 
India have persistently pursued. 

Remission of Provincial Contributions. 

In 1922-23 Bengal was relieved of its contribution of 63 lakhs, and three 
years later contributions amounting to 250 lakhs were permanently remitted, 
apart from the temporary relief of 50 lakhs given for one year to those provinces 
which had not benefitted by the permanent relief then given. In the following 
year a further permanent remission of 125 lakhs was made, and, as matter now 
stand, the original figure of 988 lakhs has been reduced to 545 lakh^. This yearns 
surplus will, as an exceptional measure, not be used for the reduction or avoi- 
dance of debt but will be carried forward and, together with the anticipated 
surplus for the coming year, will enable the Government to remit permanently 
another 350 lakhs of these contributions and to remit temporarily, for 1927-8 
only, the balance of 195 lakhs. The remainder of the surplus will be set aside 
to be used to meet initial expenditure involved in the inauguration of the new 
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currency system and the setting? up of the new Reserve Bank with the result that 
the Revenue and Expenditure of the coming year will, unless we are unfortunate, 
balance. Noble Lords will thus see that next year the Provinces will be entirely 
relieved of the obligation to contribute to Central Revenues, a notable achieve- 
ment due to the courageous skill with which Sir Basil Blackett has administered 
the finances of India. In the past India has enjoyed the services of a long line 
of gifted Ministers of Finance, and Sir Basil Blackett has worthily upheld the 
traditions of his predecessors. He has indeed deserved well of India. 

I have dealt at some length on this question of Provincial contributions, 
because of its reactions on the political situation. I believe that in the past the 
greatest of all impediments to the successful working of the reforms lias been 
the want of money. When we remember that since the Gi)vernment of India Act 
was passed, new burdens have in many cases necessitated retrenchment, one 
cannot help sympathising with provincial Ministers. Even to tried administra- 
tors, retrenchment is always painful and difficult. How much more difficult and 
how discouraging the process must have been to llu se new to administration who 
undertook the responsibility of the Transferred Departments in the hope that 
they would thus be enabled to advance the well-being of their fellow countrymen I 
Instead of being able to launch out on new schemes of public works, of education, 
of public health and sanitation, Ministers in many cases were forced to retrench 
in every direction. Thus, one of the elements necessary to the success of the 
reforms has been wanting, and I am confident that your Lordships will share 
my satisfaction that, by the freeing of the Provinces from the incubus of these 
contributions, wider opportunities will be given to Indian Ministers to administer 
more liberally the Departments entrusted to their charge. 

Army Estimates. 

There is one other part of the Indian Budget upon which I must say a few 
words. Your Lordships may have observed that the Legislative Assembly has 
rejected the Estimate for the Army Department as a method of protesting against 
certain features in Army administration; and in the discharge of my re- 
sponsibility to Parliament it is right that I should offer some observations on the 
points against which fhe Assembly has directed criticism. One ground, and 
perhaps the principal ground, of objection is the standard of military expenditure 
in India. It may not be out of place at the outset to attempt to remove a mis- 
conception which appears to prevail not only in India but in some quarters in 
this countiy. A common line of c'-itic’sm is that the Indian Retrenchment Com- 
mittee of 1922 recommended that mditary expendituic should not exceed 50 crores 
of rupees (let us say 000 , 000 ) a year, and that Government had failed to 
give effect to this recommendation. But what did my noble friend Lord Inchcape 
and his collcgucs in fact say ? They said 

“ Should a further fall in prices take place we consider that it may be 
possible after a few years to reduce the military budget to a sum not exceeding 
50 crores of rupees, although the Commander-in-Chief (I shoilid explain that this 
was the late Lord Rawlinson) does not subscribe to this opinion.” That was 
a very guarded expression of opinion — is was not a recommendation— and what 
have Government done to give effect to it? They have reduced military ex- 
penditure from 65 and one-fourth crores, that is about ;£49,ooo,ooo, to less than 55 
crores or about £41,000,000 in the last five years. 

The strength of the Aimy in India has been reduced, wisely or unwisely, 
by 38,000 men or 14 per cent since 1914. It is true that its cost has nearly 
doubled, but India can no more expect to escape the financial consequences 
of the world upheaval than another part of the Empire. In the same period 
British military expenditure has increased by fi''ty per cent although its strength 
lus been reduced by sixteen per cent. It must be remembered that owing to the 
rigid economy of pre-war years, the Indian Army was actually below the effi- 
ciency level when War broke out. The fruits of that policy were borne in 
Mesopotamia and I can assure your Lordships that neither the India office nor the 
Government of India nor I myself will forget the lesse n that was taught there, 
^wever short on occasions may be the memory of the Legislative Assembly* 
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I have referred to the reduction of the s rengh of the Army in India since 
the War ; but I must ac’d that the progressive reduction was acquiesced in by 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Rawlinson, and approved by the noble Viscount, 
my predecessor ; not as in itself a sound military measure— it was never so 
claimed, never so defended — but solely because the financial condition of India 
at that time made retrenchment necessary, and the improvement in the external 
and internal situation of India made it possible to take a certain amount of risk. 

1 must emphasise this because behind the general complaint against the size of 
military expenditure lies the suspicion that the Army in India, even on the 
present footing, far exceeds the actual requirements of the country and thus 
contains, at Indian expense, a potential reseive which can be, and is intended 
to be, used for Imperial purposes alone. That suspicion is absolutely without 
foundation. 

The primary purpose of the Army in India has been defined, in a Resolu- 
tion passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1921 and endorsed by His Majesty’s 
Government, as “ the defence of India against external aggression and the 
maintenance of internal order.” So far from its being true that the Home 
Government keeps troops in India which are not needed by India and can at 
will be drawn upon for reinforcements elsewhere, almosc the exact opposite is 
the case. It is true that when for the moment conditions in India are 
peaceful — and this is I think the answer to the specific question which the 
noble Lord asked me — troeps can be tempo arily spared from India, as they 
are being temporarily spared at the picscnt time, to assis in emergencies 
elsewhere. But neither the Government of India nor I would be likely to 
conceal from oui selves that by lending troops fiom the Indian garrison at 
this moment we are facing a certain risk. It is, we believe, a reasonable 
risk, or we should not have been justified in taking it, but it is reasonable 
only so long as the occasi^'n is temporary. Further than that we dare not go. 

'1 he siicngth of an aimy must be measured, not in relation to which I may 
term local day-to-day coraingencits, a border scuffle one day, a disturbance of 
the public peace the next, but in relation to wider contingencies wdiich I need 
not further specify. It is recognised by both His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India that in certain contingencies the Army in India will not 
suffice for “ the defence of India against external aggression and the maintenance 
of internal order,^^ but that we shall have to obtain, should these contingencies 
unhappily arise, reinforcements from the Imperial Army in order to defend India 
successfully against a combination of menaces. That is the cardinal fact in the 
question of the military requirements of India and the military commitments of 
Great Britain. In face of it, it is surely futile to say that the strength of the 
Army in India exceeds its requirements as defined by the Indian Legislature itself 
and to demand that it be reduced still further. 

An Imperial Concern. 

Throughout all these criticisms upon Army administration in India, I detect 
a belief that these matters are primarily of concern to India alone, that there is 
no call on His Majesty’s Government to lake part in them, and that action by 
His Majesty’s Government in this sphere is a kind of bureaucratic interference 
from Whitehall. If only for the reason which I have already indicated, this is a 
mistaken view. All these questions, whether they relate to the spread of military 
training in India, or to the Indianisaiicn oi the Indian Army, can only be handled 
with the necessary degree of success if they are brought under compreh*ensive 
survey by an authority competent to examine them from the breadest Imperial 
point of view. It is not enough to approach them parochially. I had, in fact, 
last year formed the ccnclusion that the time had now come to invite the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence to consider the problem of Indian defence as a whole 
and to take the opportunity of examining certain incidental questions, of which I 
will refer to two because they have been mentioned in the Legislative Assembly. 

The first is the Report of the Indian Auxiliary and Teriitorial Forces Com- 
mittee, which requires a broader survey than either the Government of India or 
the India Office are able to undertake, m so far as it relates to the potential 
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fighting strength of India which can be placed under military training. The 
other is the Indian Sandhurst Committee Report, which will in a few days be 
made available to your Lordshi] s. I shall not be expected to discuss that Report 
this afternoon, because I have not at this s age received the Doveinment of India’s 
recommendations on it. But I will say thii. It is a document of first rate im- 
portance, not only in what it contains but even more peihaps in the lines of 
inquiry which it is bound to initiate ; and it piesents the problem in a way which 
necessarily compels us to consider where we now stand and in what direc ion we 
may most safely and readily advance. So far as I am concerned, I shall welcome 
the opportunity and use it to the full. 

Quite obviously the problem, so stated, is one of Imperial scope, on which 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State is qualified to speak 
with final aiUhonty. I felt bound to consider whether wc in India might not be 
well advised not to publish the Report until boih the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government had had time to examine it and to review the whole 
problem, including aspects of it which were beyond the range of the signatories. 
It appeared that this w^ould involve too Icng delay in publication and, after con- 
sulting the Viceroy and those of my colleague^ who are primarily concerned, I 
decided to publish the Report at once w'lth some preliminary indication of the 
scope of the further inquiries to which it points the way. That will very shortly 
be done and the next step will be for the Committee of Imperial Dcfcuice, after 
receiving the (Government of India’s views, to examine the Report as a whole in 
Its relaticn to those wider aspects of militaiy policy wdiich they alone arc com- 
petent to appraise. 

Tiades Union Act. 

Labour difficulties bulk so largely in India that noble Lords wdll perhaps 
expect me to say a word on this subject. The Indian Trade Urtions Act, which 
w'as passed last year, provides for the voluntary registration of unions, and to 
registered unions various privileges wall be given. The object of the Act, which 
w'ill come into effective operation as soon as the Local Govern men's ha\c pro- 
mulgated regulations, is to encourage the growth of a healthy trade union 
movement in India, and to assist in the development of responsible associations 
of workmen, which can be recognised by employers. This cannot, of com sc, be 
brought about by legislation, and the future of this movement must depend 
entirely upon the workeis themselves and their leaders. I would be the las' to 
underrate the difficulties which stand in the w'ay. These arc enormous, but the 
passage of this Act should serve to make easiest the ci cation of stable and res- 
ponsible unions, and so help towards industrial peace. 

Further Constitutional Change. 

The noble Lord finally asked me to inform him of the prospects of any steps 
being taken at an early date in prcpaiation for the consideration of further consti- 
tutional change. I would ask him in turn, docs he feel quite certain that the 
'advancement of that magic date, 1926, which has occupied so much attention in 
India during the last six yeais, is now in lact the desite of tlv se w’ho have hither- 
to urged it with such untiring pcr^istence ? I have thought myself that I have 
seen of late signs among the Icadeis of Indian opinion of a certain reluc ance to 
rush this fence, if I may be permitted the image, now that the march of time has 
brought it so unescapably close. But I do not dwell unduly upon that point. 
Unless Parliament were to decide otherwise, and to amend the law accordingly, 
a Commission must be instituted not later than the end of the year 1926. Having 
regard to the known climatic conditions, any advancement of this date must 
mean that the Commission would be constituted in lime to commence its labouis 
in the late autumn of either this year or next. The issue has thus become a some- 
v/hat narrow' one — so narrow in fact that I hazaid the suggestion that ten or even 
five years hence it will liave become difficult to recognise that a choice between 
1927, 1928, or 1929 as the date for the initiation of this inquiry should liave been 
one to arouse grave controversy. 

However that may be, I decline, as I have stated once before in this House, 
to make myself the slave of a date, and the decision of this question still lies with 
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India herself. If the results follow which might reasonably be expected from the 
fairly favourable auguries disclosed by the past four m onths, if, that is, it becomes 
apparent that the present Constitutum, with all its faults, is being accepte d as 
the instrument for a serious and sustained eff irt to collaborate in securing the 
“ better government of India ” — to quote the description app’ied in th^ Act of 
1857 — then I see no reason to anticipate that His Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament, if so advised by the Goveinor-General, will be found over-an<H)US to 
insist upon waiting until the ten yeais pericxl has run its full course. My appeal 
is still, as it was two years ago, lor common sense an I rcas mableness. Thj 
pui suit of political will-o-the-vvis|'S has n)t si far proved very profitable. Nor 
will it hereafter. An intelligent discharge of existing powers is a powerful argu- 
ment for their extension ; an irrational obstructir n a powerful argument against. 
The critical months which we await will determine the dccisi m, and I eaines'ly 
hope that at long last we shall meet a sanity and sobriety of action which will 
encourage and fortify those who established the present Constitutmn in the hope 01 
witnessing its evolutionary extension. 

Constitution Not A Failure. 

The Marquess of RE-ADING said he dissented from the s'a'cmcnt of Lord 
Olivier that the present Constitution must be regarded as a laiKire. He (Lord 
Reading) was surpnsed to hear the n ible lord take that view. He refused to 
regard the Constitution as a faliurc; he would rather regard it as a monument 
erected by the generosity of the Pritish Parliament for the purpose of giving effect 
to the principles which this country heltl dear, and to enable In ha in the liiture, 
when she was ready for it. an 1 when she had shown the wilangncss of spnit which 
they all desired, to govern herself as part of the lliilish Empiie and maintain her 
position, they hoped for all time, associated with us in tho llntish Commonwealth 
of Nations. Looking back on the six or seven years which had passed since 
this Constitution was put into operation he asked how anyone who had studied 
constitutional history ciDuld have expected more to have ocen accomplished in 
India during that short period than had actually been achieved. He thought that 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech was a complete answei to the statement that the 
Constitution was a failure. They all remembered the unfortunate and tragic 
events of 1919, as a consequence ot wdiich the reforms w^ere started under the mosc 
unfavourable auspices. As the years progressed he became more confirmed m 
the opinion that the Biitish Parliament acted wisely in 1919, and that if we had 
not taken the course we did then we might have been m much greater difficulties 
at this moment. Everything seemed to print to the peaceful development of 
constitutional government. He was not suggesting that he took the view that 
we were ready to make the jump forward which some Indian politicians desired, 
or had desired in the past — he was not so ceitain of the present position. If they 
took the last Session as an example he doubled very much whether it would be 
just to say that there had been any effort of deliberate obstruction in the sense of 
attempting to prevent the constitution from functioning. Everything apparently 
of importance that had been desired had been obtained m the Assembly. 

Financial Position. 

Speaking of the financial position, he said that during the five years from 1919 
onwards there was a deficit of 75 millions sterling. It w’as determined to initiate 
a new policy and to make the Budget balance if possible. With the assistance 
of Lord Inchcape’s Committee retrenchments were made in expenditure.. When 
he had read articles and listened to debates on economy in this country he had 
sometimes thought a useful lesson might be learned from the study of the affairs 
of India. The finance of India emerged from their parlous condition as the result 
of a policy of retrenchment and economy. There would not be a surplus at this 
moment if it had not been for the drastic reductions made in expenditure. The 
result of the administration of financial affairs had been that the provincial 
contributions to the Central Government had now been abolished — a notable 
achievement. It had been expected that it would take many years to dispense 
with these contributions. The financial conditions of India were such that he 
thought India might be compared very favourably perhaps with any country 
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other than the United States. In the dircc ion of finance he would ask their 
lordships to come to the conclusion, not that the Consiitiition had been a failure, 
but that, viewed by the light of even^s, really its achievement was somewhat 
remarkable. 


A Qualified Approval. 

Viscount HALDANE : My Lords, uhatever my noble friend Lord Olivier may 
not have succeeded in doing, at leas he has brought out tlic two very interesting 
speeches to which we have ji st hstoned. The noble Marquess has defended the 
Constitution established by the Montagii-Chelms'ord Reforms in 1919 powerfully. 
He has said that he denies that that Constitution was a faiUire and he has given 
us, in truth, some record of vei y vahiahlc things which have taken place under 
it. I think he is entitled to congratulaie himself completely upon the outcome as 
regards finance. I do not think he c'aggerated in the Icrist in that regnid. and 
1 was very glad that so cordial a tiibiite was paid, bo:h by the Sccrelaiy o' State 
and by him, to the woik of that dis mguislied administralor Sir Basil Blackett, 
who worked under him and to wham is due a great deal of credit in connection 
with the reorganisation of the finance of In lia. If the only question were wdiethei 
the Constitution had been a complete failuie, I sh Jiild agree with the noble 
Marquess that it had not been d nc under it. But finance is noMhr while ques- 
tion, and all I ihink that my noble fnend Lord Olivaci intended to e mvey was 
that at least it is a Constitution which has not been as fully and generously 
accepted ns we cjuld have hoped, with the lesult that ihcie has been a good deal 
of evil. 

I shall presently have something to say about what 1 believe to be the cause 
of that, but before I do si ; I wash to advert to the speech which the Secretary of 
State lias made. It ivas a very full speech, it was a very candid speech and I 
think it was a very useful speech, in as much as he answercxl nearly every cjuestit n 
which had been put to him. It cc-veied so much ground that 1 cannot hope to 
travel se it cn this occ«isicn when, indeed, I cmly wish to say a few words on 
certain specific points. But there weic tw'o or three things with which I was glad 
the noble and learned Earl dealt. He spoke of the Act of 1935 for dealing with 
disturbances in Bengal. I took an active part m the dratlmg of that Act. It 
was settled really between India, in ckse consultatitm with the Viceroy, and 
London. It was limited by general assent to one principle, which was to deal, 
not wiih poliiical agitation, not with new' poluicai crimts, but with ciime under 
the actually CMSting law and to take steps to put that down. Anybody who re- 
members the s ate ot things, in Calcutta in particida *, in ih it year, knows that 
It was a very dreadful state of things, a state of things in which human life w'as 
not Safe in the City, and the Act was passed to enable the authorities to deal 
with that state of things drastically. It was dene, and now the question has 
been raised in India and by some people here whether the lime has not come 
when you might release ihe whale of the effanders in prism under that Act. 

Release ofDclcnues. 

Speaking for m> self I think It would be incins'Slent with the very principle 
of the Act to release them w'holesale. You must deal with their cases individual- 
ly, They arc being dealt wuth individually. A considerable number are out on 

f robation. I hope that that is a process wdiich may be carried still further, and 
do not /quarrel in the least wi h the principle that the noble and leaincd Earl 
laid down, that you must go cautiously. Bui you must to some extent review the 
decisions come to on the spot about individual cases. I know it is very difficult, 
and I am very much agains, interfering with local people in ordinary nialtcrs 
but when it comes to life and liberty then you have a very serious state of things, 
particularly when there IS a poweiful public opinion oL serving you. Accordingly 
1 hope that the noble and leaincd Earl, while adheiing to the principle that the 
cases must be dealt with individually and each on its merits, will see to it tliat 
they are all disptsed of, not in that somewhat happy-go-lucky way which often 
happens when things are left only to the local police. 
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The Army In India. 

Another matter on which the noble and learned Earl touched was the 
Army. It is true that there has been a very powerful movement in India for the 
reduction of the Indian Army and its cost, and no doubt there is a great force in 
the contention that the Army is probably kept up on a scale for the resistance 
of foreign aggression which would not be necessary if India was a perferctly 
peaceful country Ic^t to itself and not apt to become involved in quarrels whicn 
proceed between Great llrilain and other countries. That is true, but of course 
we cannot do without an Army in India of at leas sufficien*^ size to preserve 
law and order and to ensure security from some form of attack. But I liave 
often raised a question in my mind which I commend to the consideration of the 
noble and learnecl Eail. 

It is a question which, as far as I am aware, lias never been considered. 
We maintain two great Armies, one in Inlia and the other the Imperial Army, 
the Home Army. The Home Army is generally exclusively in this country. 
When it goes abioad it goes abroad temporarily. Ihaves imetimesthought— 
and I have discussed th’S with some of the most eminent military authorities in 
India — that in these days of rapid transport it would be^ possible to keep at 
leas' some part of our own Home Army, some part of our E<peditionary Force, 
generally in India. It need not be a large part. A comparatively small part of 
of it would be sufficient to relieve the necessity of keeping up (juite as great 
a military force in India. Ash^rttiine ago it was obvious that it woull have 
been a good plan because the theatre of probable disturbance was m the Near 
East, in Iraq and in coim^nes in that vicinity. Then it would hive been a con- 
venience to us to have had that part of the Evpeditionary Force which we might 
require clcss at hind. But that is not so now. I do not think that invasion from 
the north is a very practical proposition. 

It may be that circumstances may change and you may require a lai ger 
force, and then the consideration of this new source of addition to the Indian 
Army, which may be considered on the analogy of the Territorial Force, may 
become important. I do not think it is possible to come to a decision about so 
large a question s raigh* off, but I do say that 1 think we should do well to 
consider the question whether the Expeditionary Army of this country and the 
Indian Army should not be in closer relation than they are at the present time. 
At the prescn‘ time they duplicate their work to some extent, and it is one of 
th >se th.ngs which ouuhMo be cons’dered in the Committee of Imperial defence 
on a large scale— wlv'lher tlie views of those vdn think th it some part of our 
orccs might remain generally m India (as I say n )t too large a part), is not a 
view which 014 ht to be taken into .acemn*. I myseff discussed th s largely in 
1924 and 1925 with those who aic engaged in considering strategical questions. 
It IS purely a s ratcgical ques ion. It is a question which dese’-ves more con- 
sideration than it has e.er had. I think it IS one that is new so far as the War 
Office IS concerned. 


Reason for Failure of Reforms. 

Then I come to the question why it is that the Constitution established in 
1919 and the reforms of which the noble and learned Earl has spoken and of 
which the late Viceroy has spoken— why it is that those reforms have not pro- 
duced as much fruit as we could have hoped for. There is a reason for it. 
Between India and this country there is a very gieat difference in spirit and I 
think that difference in spirit is a difference which is too much overlooked. I do 
not often take pa 1 1 in the discussion of Indian affairs in this House, but for 
all that I see a great many distinguiblied Indians, men of learning who come over 
here and who discuss things in a moderate spirit. I see them very often in my 
house an I I read a great deal of literature with which they furnish me. I wisli 
we had in the library for instance, such a magazine as the review which is 
published in the Univei sity of Calcutta and which contains articles by some of 
the most able men in India discussing all those questions on which we have been 
touching to-night. If it were read, then I think it would become apparent tlwt 
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much of the difficulty about constitutional questions an 1 much of the difficulty 
about domestic C|UCS»^ions in India, is due to the difference of outlook. 

At the bottom of almos" everyth! India is the (jucstion of religion. Ido 
not mean any conflict between Hinduism, in the popular idea of it here, and 
Christianity. They have got beyond that. I mean that the Indian is essential- 
ly a religious person and he brings religious consideraMons into his conscience 
at every turn. The result o^ that is apparent in h.s at i ii le towards your ques- 
tions and I think you very often do not take account of the fact that you are 
dealing with persons of a different s lirit from your spirit. I take one case. The 
question of elementary education is a profoundly serious prolilem in India at this 
moment. Very little has been done. The amount of ignoiance is stupendous. 
It in^er^cres with everything, not only with the people whom it leaves ofien to those 
influences operate so readily on an unguarded mini but with the sujiply of 
administratois and of people to be employed in skilled businesses. As a conse- 
quence the education question is being mpre and more lecognised by ih se mIio 
think in India — and they are many — as lying at the root of nearly the whole of 
the S'^cial problem. Practically nothing has been done about it. N<»w ih.it iluse 
financial reforms of which we have been hearing to-night wull place the 1‘rovinces 
in a better position it is possible that the education ques ion may be dealt widi 
by them to some extent. There is another question in which the noble Matqncss 
took a great interest when he was Viceroy and to some extent assisted, and that 
is the ques ion of agriculture. Th^' development of th? suidy of agrictil me in 
India is a matter of the first importance, and I hope an 1 believe that the deve- 
lopment of that study will produce a new class of peop’e in India, more intelligent 
and able to get a great deal more for you out of the s. il. 

Need to Understand Spirit of People. 

All these things show, as writers like Lord Ronald shay have been imprcs< 
sing upon us in their books, that we have to understand tne spirit of the people 
more than we have done if we want to get rid of the reproach that our measures 
do not get home to them. I think it is quite reasonable to take tunc over the 
fashioning of the Consiitution, if only for the reason that was given both by the 
noble Earl himself and by the noble Marquess. People’s minds are very slowly 
settling down on that question out of a good deal of chaos and controversy. That 
is not a reason for feeling hopeless. If you turn to the state of Canada as it was 
even after Lord Durham’s lime, you will find its Constitution in a condition as 
difficult as that of India to-day. We shall get out of these difficulties it w-e 
maintain an attitude of moderation, and at the same time of definite purpi se. I 
think that the speeches to which we have lis'ened to-night are speeches that give 
us consideral le h ;pe that, with peisistence and by seeking to main'ain the vast 
gap that now separates the spiiit of th(/sc who administer India from ihosj who 
administered it before the Mutiny in a very narrow fashion, there is at any rate 
a likelihood that India will by degrees emerge into that ideal which was pres- 
cribed for it at the lime when the leforms were instituted. 

Lord OLIVIER thanked the Earl of Birkenhead for his statement 
AND withdrew HIS MOTION tOR PAPERS. 



The Indian Debate in Commons 

On the 2ND JUNE 1927 in the House of Commons on a motion for 
adjournment, Mr. LANS BURY (Labourite) initiated the Indian debate and 
complained of the discrimination ajjainst Indians on the Indian railways and 
also of (he “ colour bar ” in Britain. He asked for the establishment of an 
impartial tribunal to enquire into the Kulkati disturbances and demanded the 
publication of the medical report on which Mr. Bose was released. He said 
that this w.is one of the cases that would be remembered in India eternally as the 
peisecution of a j^ood nationalist ’’ and he urged that the Government should 
appoint a committee to survey the situation an I lead up to the appointment of 
the Statutory Commission. He was confi lent iha*^ he was voicing the opinion of 
the Labour I'arty ^\hen he said that it was as ansious as anyone to maintain the 
British connection with India, but was conv meed that it was only maintainable 
by giving people the light to lie masters in their own country. 

Earl WINTER'l'ON, responding, sairl that he did not complain of Mr. 
Lans])ury laising these Indian (piestions *• ns Indian debates were only too rare.” 
As legal ds the ban at Kdinlnugh, he a cry much regretted the circumstances, but 
they wcienit within tlie control of the Secietaryof State for India nor the Sec- 
retaiy for Scfitlan l. He was glad to heni deprecatory evpressions from both 
sides of the House on June ist and personally agreefl w'lth the other Labourites 
rather than with Mr. Shiels. 

Rev’olutionary Crime and Mr. Bose. 

As regards the Bengal detenus, the Secretary of State never attempted to 
disguise the fact that exceptional powers were necessary. Earl Winterton de- 
clared that the necessity for them was abun Ian dy proved when they were put 
into operation in 1924. There had been an organised conspiracy in Bengal to 
commit revolutionary crimes. Nothing could be more incorrect than Mr. Lans- 
hury's description Mr. Bose's offence as a “ political offence.” Mr. Bose 
broke the law as regards revolutionary crimes un ler the Indian Penal Code. 

Eail Winterton continued that it was impossible for the Bengal Government 
to guarantee the m imtenancc of I.iw an 1 order an 1 pi event widespread assassin- 
ation unless they were emoowe’cl to segregate persins rcsp:)ns'ble for organising 
and instigating (he conspiracy. Mireover, the Bengal G iv^ernment were 
convinced thaMhe ordinary trial by )ury would endanger the lives of witnesses. 
Hence powers were taken to ai rest th )se peisons. Lord Olivier sanctioned this 
policy. Earl Winterton had always thought that the Socialist Party accepted 
what I.ord Olivier did. 

Earl Winterton pointed out that 46 persons were In ^ all under the Act, as 
compared with 70 three m mths and ii were in tail under the Regulation III 
as compared with 16, while 91; were detained in villages or homes. He re-stated 
Sir Miiddiman's statement in the Legislative .assembly on March 21st and added 
that Mr. Lansbury would be surprised to learn that there were certain of Mr. 
Lansbury’s gen'ral observation with which he (Earl Winterton) and most members 
agreed. N Voody liked any form of extra- judicial power if it could be avoided. 
Neither he nor the Government of India were anxious to exercise the powers a 
dav longer than was necessary. He emohasise I that these men were there 
because they were guilty up to the hilt of participating in the operations, which 
nobody C'^cept a few lunatics could con lone. 

Earl Winterton said that revolutionary crime in Bengal was confined to a 
small area an I had almost disappeared from the rest of In lia. It alternately boiled 
up an I died down in Bengal. It might be said that it boiled up most when 
coe-cive measures were taken and that it was leas” active when peoole treated it 
in Mr. Lansbury’s way, but the very opposite was the case menuoned here 
concerning the number of those who had been given amnesty by Mr. Montagu in 
1920. 


23 
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Rcfifardfn^ Mr. Bose Earl Winterton arp^ued that the fact that the man 
occupied an important position in no way determined his guilt or innocence, what- 
ever the confidence the Calcutta Corporation might have in Mr. Bose. The 
Corporation was not quite the reasonable and moderate body that Mr. Lansbury 
contended it was, but anyway their confilence in Mr. Bose had nothing to do 
with the matter. 

Earl Winterton recapitulated the developments leading to Mr. Bose’s release 
and added that the Government would have done the same thing in the case of 
any other person but would not make any special atiangements on account of 
his position in private life. On the matter ot* publishing the doctor’s report, Earl 
Winterton said that he did not see the reason for altering the usual procedure. 

The Kulkati Affair. 

He was sorry to assume an uncompromising position over tlie Kulkati affair, 
but he must refuse to agree to an independent enquiry as it was wholly unneces- 
sary. Lord Birkenhead did not sec the reason to doubt the rightness of the 
course taken by the authorities 

Earl Winterton recited the lac’s an 1 asked the House to visualise the situa- 
tions with which the police have always to deal. They did not get thanks for 
their action, but he was proud to stand up for the body of a most long-suffering 
men in the British Empire The Indian Police often showed as much courage, 
tact and discretion as could be shown bv the Metropolitan police in similar 
circumstances. He was not going to comment on the proceedings which were 
being considered and judicial proceedings might follow, but “ prima facie” there 

was little doubt that the District Ma<n‘strate had to take drastic action or much 
greater loss of life would have been probable if the crowd got into a conflict. 

The Royal Commission. 

As regards the Royal Commission, Earl Winterton was unable to add to 
what he and Lord Birkenhead had previously said. It was impossible to 
announce the date of appointment or the conditions governing the acceleration 
of dat^e. As regards the composition of the Commission which Lord Birkenhead 
had naturally to consider, any view expressed in the Commons and Lords he 
would consider those views w’hen the time came to make a submission to His 
Majesty with rcgaid to its composition and until then it wms impossible, un- 
usual and possibly improper to state the definite names of the gentlemen to be 
submitted as members. 

Mr. Subhas Bose's Refutation. 

On the 5th June 1927, in a communication to the Associated Press, Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose now released from the Mandalay Jail refutes the state- 
ment made by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons that the detenus 
including Mr. Bose under the Regulation and Ordinance,,were tried before 
two judfi^es. 

None of the detenus has, says Mr. Bose, so far as I am aware, ever been 
tried before a iudge or judges. There has not been even a mock trial. I was 
never produced before any magistrate or judge nor was 1 ever told by whom the 
papers in connection with my case, which had been prepared or fabricated, had 
been examined either prior to my arrest or would be examined subsequent to it. 
Some time after my arrest a police officer visited me at the Alipore Central Jail 
in Calcutta and read out to me a number of allegations which were miscalled 
charges. As far as mv recollection goes, I was accused of being a member of a 
conspiracy for importing arms, manufacturing explosives and murdering police 
officers. MTien I was asked if I had anything to say in reply to the “ charges.” 

I said that I w^as wholly innocent and I demanded trial before a court of law. 

In Januarv 1921; I was transferred from the Berhampore*Jail to the Mandalay 
Jail. Under the Bengal Ordinance some time in February the same charges 
were presented a second time. When I was asked if I would reply to the allega- 
tions, I stated this time in writing that I reaffirmed my innocence. I then raised 
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the question myself as to why I should have got into the bad books of the police, 
1 proved or at least attempted to prove that any predicament was the result of 
personal malice against me on the pait of a high police official. I venture to 
think that my explanation was, to put it very mildy, certainly as plausible as 
the case concoted against me by police. It is not, thcrciorc, true, as Earl 
Winterton said on a lormer occasion, that when 1 was confronted with the 
charges 1 declined to reply. Neither is it true as the Home Member of the 
Goveinmcnt of India said on one ( ccasn n, iliat detenus were made acquainted 
woth the general scope of evidence against them. 

In October 1926 a police ( fficial intcmewed me in Mandalay and in the 
course of conversation with me he aitemjited to say that there was aocumentary 
evidence against me. I challenged Imu to pi oduce it and asseited that there 
could not possibly be any such evidence against me and that it he would sail 
persist in saying there was I could not help saying that that evidence must have 
been forged, '1 he official in qu( stu n llieictoic obseived discreet silence, possibly 
because he felt the game w'as up. 

Referring to the statement ot Eail \Vintert(m that the detenus w'ere guilty 
up to the hilt of taking pait in assassinatum, Mr. lie sc savs that during the 
last five or six yeais, in a province the population of which is about fiity millions, 
theie has been one single case ul political assassination, namcl), the murder ot 
Mr. Day. There is no one who did not or does not condemn the murder and if 
this and its sequel prove anything they pun e that the 01 dinary law ot the land 
was sufficient to cope with any lorm of violence whatever us motive might be. 

Mr, Lose next refers to the murdci of the Sankantola Lcstmasier, Mr. Sanii 
Chakravarti, and Rai Lahadur Lhupendia Naiii Ciiaitcrjee, in all ot which 
cases he holds the ordinary law ol the land w^ould suffice to bring to book th.;Se 
who w'eie lesponsible tor the outiagts and adds that il would not be tair lor the 

auihonties to make use of tin sc muiders as argiunenis lor justifying the Ordi- 

nance or Regulation. 

Regarding the assassination and mtiniidalion of witnesses m political cases, 
the apprehensions ol Rail Win leru 41 , ho says, aie cniiiely wuliouL luundauon. 
A large number ot recent cases which the police regard as political and which 
have been tried in open court have disapproved this conientiun and one iS sur- 
prised that the Undei Secreiaiy ol Slate lor India should suii Cununue 10 trot 
out such worthless and icpeatedly exploded argumeius tor boiSiering up a 
thoroughly discredited policy. 

Mr. Lose agreed wiih Earl Winterton that the fact that a man occupies 
an impoitant position in no way deicirnines his giiiii or innocence, “1 have 
never claimed any immunity from the operation ol law by vinue ot any position 
m private or public lite. We are ail equal in the eye ot the law and we desire to 
remain so. It wc break the law as we did in December 1921 we shall do so 
openly and we shall caielulJy accept ihe consequence* as we did then, in the 
present case we have not broken the law and we have not violated any section 
of the Indian Penal Code. It is iheieiurc but natural that we should leel that wc 
are being peisecuted not lor complicity in 1 evolutionary conspiracy but lor 
setting up a strong political organisation by means which arc open and above 
board. 

Mr. Bose concludes “Except that some obliging gentlemen have occa- 
sionally come forward wuh a broken revolver or picked up a bomb shell and 
offered themselves tor arrest, whenever there has been talk ol releasing detenus, 
there has been no crime in the province which may be called revolutionary 
during the last few^ yeais and ceiiainly not during the last twelve months. A 
perusal of Earl Winter ton’s speech gives one the impression that either he is 
deliberately indulging m an eircneous statement and halt-truth or has been 
completely misintormed by men on the spot about the exact position ot affairs 
in this unhappy province. Euher alieinauve affords us poor consolation and 
little solace,” 



The India Office Estimates 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 1 7 TH JUNE 1 927 , 

The India Office Estimates were discuscd in the Commons on the 171I1 
June* Contrary to the usual practice, the cleliate dul not open with the Estimates 
speech by Earl Wintertcn. 'I he Opposition had sclcciul the subject of India 
lor to-day at shoi t notice. Ccnsequcnily, it was ai tanged that Eail Winterton 
should formally move the Estimatts and then then' should be a general dis- 
cussion, to which Earl Winterton would reply, and the Estimates should be 
re-discussed at a later session, when Earl \V interton ^\ould make the Es'imates 
speech. Mr. Eatel and Lord Sinha weie piescnt in the Disunguished Slraiigeis’ 
Gallci y. 

Mr. LANSBURY opened the debate b\ enciuiiing with regard to the Rcfoims 
ana the establishment ot KctorniS Commission, etc. Kclerring to Mr. Ikitcl’s 
presence, he pointed out that iheie was a Mtal diffcKnci Li tween the Com- 
mons and the Assembly in India, because the Cominens, whtn it passed a law 
or a itsolulion, had the power to sec that it was carried into effect but that did 
not happen in India. 

Reicrimg to Mi. B( se Mr. Eansk'ury lead a telegiam f'lom Mi. Bose 
dtxlaiing that no detenus liad (\ei bttn' tiled btxiie any judge and that he 
hin. sell had ne\ ei 1 cen ptodi ced betoic a M.i^ ’S'..te ( 1 a Jt.dge. He was ne\ci 
acijuainted with the natuie ot the eMdtnct agains*^ him. lie had challenged 
the police to pi educe d( cumeniaiy c\idence, but the) weie sihnb 

Mr, Lansbury declared that the 'iiade Uni( ns Act .01 India was a step to- 
waiiis die 1 jght cliiecticn, although it was a ^el) halting step, dhe labouiities 
wouiet hare iikeci to see a \ciy much bioatler measuic. lie concluded by 
MOVING IHb KbLUClION Ol< ;/;iOo'lKOM UHK E^llMAULS. 

Mr. Wai law -Milne cxpiessed appicciaticn of the tone of Mr. Lansliur^’s 
speech. Discussing what would happen in 1929 when the Retoims would be con- 
sidcied, he expitssed the cpnion that it was impcssible to cio anything inoie 
than extend the piogiess alreaoy made. 

Ml, haklatvala lepudiated the idea that gradual rcfoim would icmedy the 
grievances ot the Indian peujde. Iheie was nu middle couise between slavery 
and freedom. 

Eail WIEIEK'i ON lejMying to the dtl.alc, said he could make no announce- 
ment with itgaul to the dale (.1 ihc Statut(-i) C( n missu.n, e* cept to s.i\ that the 
inicival unaining bticie ihc tine, when, unucr ilie aci, the Commissu n must 
be appciniccl was now so lajidly fiinamslung that the qucsiu n ol ihe piccise 
cate ol lilt asscnlbng oi ihc CtnnjiSSicn was last Leccii mg ene in which 
nattcis (.j j lactical c( nrcnienct bulked almt st as lai gely as uiu siicns ot policy. 
It was an ojitn stciei that the OeAtinmcnt (>1 Ineiia weie collecnng ciala to 
sulnat beloic the Rc^a) Ct n.iuissu n. It the Cenjiuissien »as brought into 
optialicn lelt.re the e>act lin e piescnked by the act, Go\ einment would hare 
to seek the aj pi oral ot 1 arlianicni and it weula do so wnhcin lusitaticn. Under 
the Gcreinnxnt ot India Act, It would be mctssaiy, in due coinse, cjuile apait 
frem the (jutsuen ot c .itf, to < biajn I’aman ends apf roral to subimssicn to Ilis 
Majesty ct the picpcstci pcjscnntl of the Comnnssicn. 

Rt}l}jng 10 jIVli. 1 ansLiii) s icmaiks wjih icgaid to the Assembly m India, 
Earl Wjnteiicn, enjliasised that the oel ates in the Atsembh and Councils 
had influenccci the couise ot Cere inn. ent ncie slicngly than was ccnieniplated 
when the act was jasstd. Noilung could be tunher lie m the tiiuh than the 
Slartmtin that the n eiuLei s ol the Assembly and their eltolus weie powerless, 
ht world le n c si siuj 1 .scd it iho Ke^ai Cen n.jSiien, when it canx to censider 
the naitei, cnel not cenfiini his mow. lie exj-itssed the cpinion, that the censti- 
tuiienal n.aehme in inoia ajpeaied to be wciking with kss jolting and vibi aliens 
han a year ago and rvith lever attempts to paral)Se it and there was a growing 
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appreciation of its merits and the merits of the Reforms. Probably, the improve- 
ment in the financial situation, the j^rovving scepticism of the value of pretensions 
of the more ex li erne critics ot the (ic-vcinnicn of India, and the feeling, that 
energies should be husbanded for ilio next stage v\lun the Statutory Commission 
appeared on the scene, were all laciors, winch icd to the iniprtjved sruatio-n. 

Retelling to the Hindu Aks.em agreement regarding j( int electorates, Earl 
Wmterton expressed regret ihai the statements and speeches of leprcsen atives 
of the two rommunities did not give gieai hope thai the sj-called agreement 
would be recognised by piivate pco]>!e. 

Refei ring U) the Ro)ai Commiss i n on Agiiciiliiirc, Earl Wiiuei ton empha 
sised that the evidence ol vvkikssls did not nec. ssauly rcpiescnl the view of the 
Gtnorniiant. Ho pci sonall) was ot o]jini(,n Jiat ihe CoiiiriiissK-n would find not 
all the Coinplamis against Indian agnouluire to be jiistifi^'d. He cited the ( pinaai 
ol the JJiiectur, Go\( iniiicnl nsti.iti(<n Farm in Jlcngal, that the CoiiuiiiSSHm 

might find that the ancKUl mipleimn’s such as woodv n plough weie the best 
instruments lor cultivation ot small pio s ot land in IXngal. 

Earl Winteiton concluded with a strong deience ot Hie actum of the Govein- 
ment with rcgaul to the Lcngal detenus. 

jMr. LaN.^DURYS MOIION WA.-I RLjLCiLD BV I73 VOILS TO 45. TllE DEBATE 
As THEN adjourned. 


HOUSE OH COMMONS^STH JULY 1 92 7. 

Mr. Patel and other disiin^iiiSed Indians w^ie picseni in the gallery, when 
Eail \\ iiuerion optiievl tli. c ai iinainai (u the deoate on India Office Estimates 
in the House ol Coiuinons on the 8ih July. 

Eail WHNTEKTUX loiteta^ed that, save m ver) exceptional cases, where 
the action pioposed would laise naiu nal and imperial ditficuiuts, His Maps y’s 
Govei nment did not 1 egaid theu.sciv cs at liberty to inteicieie when agiccmont 
had been icachcd between the (jiAcinmcni ol Inaui aiitl the legisuiLure. From 
peisonal knowledge F-ail \Vinieii(.n knew ihai Mi. baUlaivaia did not repitsent 
one-hall ol one per cent of the views and stniimcnis ol the community which 
he posed as repicscniing. Indeed, he had been appio.iched by muie than one 
distinguished Indian in puuiic liie, asking how to get into touch with rcpicsenta 
tives 01 Libeial ano Cunseivauve panics wuha view lo sunaing toi election to 
couniei.ici the idea that Mi. bakl.'iivala in any way repicsintecl the majority. 

li.ail Winteiton cimtiastcd the ci nfliciing schools ot opinion. Fiistly, 
those who, whilst they giudgingly acmmieci cei tain benofits ot the British con- 
nection with India, ooniondeu ihat ihe biuk ol pojuilaUon was as miserable, 
pool, diseased, igiioiani and onaer-led uS ineviousl) and all would be changed 
with Swaraj. Secondly, ihose who, while aciuutung the inadequate margin ot 
subsistence of Jntiian woikoi s, claimed that, since the Biiush came, iheie had 
been a gicat improvement, which would have been greater but lor the lack ot 
co-opeiaiion and ihe obsLiuctive aiiilude due lo the mcbrued custoiiiS ot Indians 
iheiiiseUts. '1 he latter also held tliai the giowthol the Inaianisatiun ot services 
and the devolution ol power icsulied in ihe aciei 101 alien ot administration. Earl 
Winiciton icjecicd the fiisi thesis ana was unable to accept the second without 
qualification. He pointed out that much ol ihe health and welfare ot Indians 
depended on the efficiency ol ihe niunicipaliiies ana district iccal boards, whose 
acti vines could nut be sun eyed in the Cumiiions. Probably, the diaichical 
system provided an inadequate financial stimulus to the transteried subjects, 
because, while vva>s and means ot finance vveie generally not iiiatteis for which 
the rnmisteis were responsible and as Jong as the reserved departments could be 
repicsented as having the fiist call on ihe provincial lunus, it was always possible 
for a Minister and his loliovvois to pcisuade iheUiSelvts ihal the piinciple, that 
socialism w'as unatiainabic vviihout paying loi it, aid not apply to them and to 
actual power in their hands. 

Eail Winierton diew attention to the conflicts of opinion and criticism as, 
for example, Mr, Gandhi’s contention, that roads, railways and mills did not 
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appeal to the soul of India, while other critics accused us of utter indifference 
for the pr()Spcnt> ot ihe pcupU . It N\as pa lu nc to see leal Sorrow filling the 
heart and souU)l ihc man who had SI tn Ins Ire in the administration of India 
having to leave ana hand ovei the w oik to anothci. Eail Winlerlon expressed 
the (^pinion, that ihe ciifiiciili> lay in the indilTcit.nce of the people, especially, 
due to the inhcnied views ot this Jiie and ihc next. Oovioiisly, religious observa- 
nce and custom m a matter like casic, wiih the accompaniment of child- 
marriages, the depussed classes and iho pi oh. bin on of the slaughter of animals 
must affect the health and M.alii) c ! induidua.s. 

Earl Winieiion tnim.eiateti at leng.h what had been accomplished through 
the co-opeiauc-n ot Indians and Euio] eans in various due ciions and analysed 
the Indian budget, dwilimg i n the giadual leauclion ot the provincial coninbu- 
tion excluding ihe Tcngal conuibuiun, and the decision to use the anticiyiated 
recLiriing suiplus lui ihc lemission ot ih.ee and a halt eroies ot contnbiition 
pcimanentiy. While the leasibiiily ol making a remission ot the residue ol 
coniribiuions pormaneni w-ould deptnd on the Uiiiiie, nobody was more anxious 
than the beci eiai ) ol State and the Eoxcinmtnt oi India to see the last of tlu* 
Icaiuie ol the Indian Ke.oims hnancc. Eail Wbnieiten diev^' attention to the 
improvement ol JaLoui ct. nciiiK ns, which sxnchioiiised widi India’s whole-hearted 
pariicipaiion in the inLcinaiional laboui oigaiiisation, and poinied out that 
India was one ol the lew countius which had i a died the Washington Labour 
Convention, (Loud Laboui checis.) Jjci ompiu ol si cial legislation dunng the 
past hve yeais was a icmaikablt aehiexcmtni ot an oiiental countiy. He paid 
iiibuits to Loid Sii Leslie W lib n, and then icsptciive GoxcinmeniS for 

carrying out gieai and lai-itach.ng schemes of seicial betterment. He doubte*cl 
W'hethei the people lealistd the amaziiig piogicss ol agiicullural co-opei ation. 

Earl W'lnieiu.n said that leciiming ol Kuiopcans ior the stuxicts xvas 
steadily rising, but they weie not gei.ing cnougli ot young Indian Civil Service 
othceis. Iht (.joveinmcni Oi India ana Loiu Lii kt nhead wei e c.uetuliy watch- 
ing the position ana <ii. necessai) Sie^s would be taken to ensure the recruitment 
ol sufficient Lmish uflicei s. 1 lie ai>pieh.nsions Kgauhng i he effect of Intlian- 
isaiH n must be most caioUui) ci nsiueieo, whi n ilio (iO\ eminent dealt wnh the 
Indian banahuist C( mmutet’s Ktpoii. As leng as we effeied. as wc must, 
adequate guaiantee as legaias cinciiians ana piosi-ects ol serMce, he xvas 
confident ilie inaian Aimy would continue lu be one ui die fmrsi careeis. 

CenciLiding, lie saiei, he was peis miliy aee|uain><.d wuh inoie numerous 
Indians ol all ['aiLRS in public bie than an\ oi h.s pieei« cessjis could say. He 
hoped, v\ ahull i i.h./Wing eflusive ness Ol a yatumsing spiiii that in ciiltui e and 
educatien, ihe katjn^ UK n anuiig them weie n. it behind the jmblie men of any 
oihei cuiinti). 'J hat, huwevci , w.is noi (Hough. He h.id shown the extent to 
which powei to improve ihe masses le Steel in ih^n hanas, n n merely in kilure 
but at piesent iinuer the existing consLiauien. As lai as any cusann and iradi- 
lien bailed ihe way to piogiess, ihcy could do infinitely more than any Govern- 
ment to influence a change. 

Odier speakcis. 

Several Conseisatixes anei Laboui lies ioll(j\sed Eail Wmtcrlon. Col. W'’’edg- 
w’ooel asked the Goveinmeni to fix a aaic tor the giant ot Home Rule when 
Indians could manage themselves ilieir nuluary and civil affaiis and urged the 
immediate appuiinmenL oi a Ro)al Commissien. lie added tliat he would 
like to sec Mr. Ganuhi en it. Owing to I'ailiaineniai y lime, Eail Whnicrton was 
unable to deal wuh die matteis la sed by the v'aiious speakeis, but picked out 
the instances meniiuned by Mi. Shaw, namely, the alleged beating of a man by a 
British efficei six nienihs ago, which Mi. Shaw said he and a German friend 
witnessed. Eail Winieiten said it was cufhcult to lake aciien now as Mr. Shaw 
had not reported the maiier to ilie police which it was hiS plain duly to do. Earl 
Winierton iheielcfie desciibed u as a ceck ana bull Sioiy. 

A btoimy scene then ensued, Eail Winleiton chaiging Mr. Shaw with 
breach ol duty as a cuivcn m not repurung ihc matter. Ihe situng auionialically 
ended at lour o’cieck and the DLiiAiK ON IHE INDIA OfUCE VOIE WAS Ap- 
JOUKNED “ SINE DIE.” 



The Indian Navy Bill 

Second Reading Passed. 

The Indian Navy Bill was in'i'oluced in the ITansr' of Commons by Earl 
Winterton in Fobi Liary ig27 The Second Readme^ of th^' Rill was moved in 
the Commons on he. gTH M ' RCII 1927. In movin” it Earl Winterton related the 
history of the Naval Forces in In iia an I incidentaMy leferrcd to the Royal 
Indian Marine as a non-combatant force.” 

Commander Kenworthy protested against this. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the term had been us'ially applied to the 
Royal Indian Marine which for the gicater part of its sei\icc was a non-com- 
batant foTce and emphasised that its duties were verv imp irtant. He paid a 
tribute to the verv valuable S'^rvice o^ th<» Royal In ban Marine during the War 
and declared tha^ it*li id dinin'* its S''’vic<^ g rod mmi an 1 true, Rrrish and Indian, 
and 'he new ^'>rce w mid mli^’i^ wuh i s new pers mnel the traditions of a great 
S'^rvico. (Ch''ers). I was in en le 1 to n.i ne th*^’ new fo’ ce as the Royal Indian 
Niv\. I s '■(inc'i nsdirm* pc'ac'tim'' u mil be 'ho t’am-n,^ o'" personnel for 
w'ar anrl th^ inanrrmance o' S'*’'\ iri'S re • lin ed at all times iry f he Government 
of India s’ch as sn-ver an’ «* mso >*0 wo Ev'^nt'ia’lv 'h“ fo”ce might under- 
take *he pa lollin'^ of the Pe’s an CoKwh ch wmiM involve a very small addition 
to the force but will 1 re’itve th*' R '»vat Navv of a very ard nous and difficult 
service for Europeans. Oovinus’v m'^’‘St o'" 'he provisions of the Bill took the form 
of legislation by reference. He admitted th« general disadvantage of that course, 
but it was quite imnossdde to nvnd it in •h^' cas*' of *he G'rvernment of India 
Bill. India was the nn’v pa^t in th® Emnire which ha 1 a written constitution of 
that kinl and it was inv'ossi'de 'o create s-ich a ^orce or even take anv important 
step with re rard to In ban le-nstat^ion wi h rut an amen bnent of the Government 
of India Act. But amenbnents, mamV full subs'itiition amendments, were 
therefore far less cumbers mie *han amen lmcn*^s of mere words and phrases. 

Earl Winterton said tli*^ bill dul not nber the ems'ing law* that Indians 
should be eli'dble fr Commissi ns in R v,*al In ban Manne. It had been 
found in practice th.^r the c'.iss of educated Indians willing and capable of ser- 
ving as officci s of ships w as almost mn-e\is*en‘, but full opportunity w*ould be 
given to anv young Indian w*h > w'as prepared to be trained as a Naval Officer. 
The new service w*ould have smab numt'reis and therefore the number of vacancies 
for new office. s. Hrrish or Indians, would be verv limited, but Indian candidates 
would be eligible fri vacnncies wdien they passed the necessary examinations 
and had the requisite trainin'*. .As recards the obiection that this w*as an 
additifin to that naval force of the Empiie, he cmpkasis'^'d that the Bill only 
provided for the service to carry out duties which must always be carried out 
even if the ideal of nmvcial disarmament of c'unbatant ships materialised. It was 
not intended that 'h s navy would need anv modern combatant ships. 

As revaids th<; objection 'ha*^ the In ban Assem’dv ha;l n')t been properly 
consulted, he said there w’as n *‘h'n*2 in ih-' consM’tii' 1 '>ns to the eff'c' that Parlia- 
mentary leoisla'i m aflf’C'in ^ Iti ba rc'iuire 1 the nre\ious approval of the Assembly, 
nor was there anv precedent for it. He pointed out that the Labourites’ Com- 
monwealth of In ba Bib prop s ng most bin bimeiital chances in the Government 
of In'^b’a i'\ct w*as never (bscuss*'d in the Assembly. Earl Winterton emphasised 
that the ])ill could iT^t c'^'me in o eff'cMve one’ati-'m m India without consequen- 
tial legislation by th*'. Ass*»mblv anrl pres'imably when the Assembly discussed 
the bill there w’O'ild be full opn *r'iini'v to disciss he wdi be qiies ion of the Indian 
Navy. Moreover, th*' new In b'an Navy u*auld be exac'ly in tlie same position and 
relation to the Assembly as the In ban .Army. He commenled the bill to the 
House, because to the best of Lord Birkenhead’s belief, it w*as desired bv the 
people of India. 
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Mr. AMMON MOVED FOR THE REJECTION OK THE BILL. He contended that 
the Indian Marine c^uld have done everythin? intended in the bill and he could 
not accept Earl Wintcr<on’s statement as wholly covering the ultimate intention. 
He declared it was absuTd to talk of this bcin? an Indian Navy. It was simply 
an endeavour to supplement the British Navy and impose the cost on the Indian 
people. 

Commander Kenworthy ur?ed that suitable youn^ In lians sh ^uld be picked 
vho a^ter s<'>me vero s of training would be well able to lake their place on board 
shi]). (Enrl Wintett^ n- Hear. Hear) The bi? thin? to do would have been to 
provide that ir a ?i a\ e emergency these fo»'ces could be placed at the disposal 
of the Admiralty ^^i1h the consent of the leojs’atine 

Mr. Pilcher (Consci vative) emphasised that the British taxpayer would hear 
a lar.L’O caoital expendi'urc on two addidonal sloops on Indian v/atcis and declared 
that the bill pax e the Assembly complete coni u>l c»xer the personnel and discip- 
line until emetoenev aros*'. 

Colonel Wedpwood su?‘>esied that preat steamship lines mipht be persu- 
aded to take Indian carle's In^tians should be encouraged to become officeis 
in the Aii Foi cc, NcO \ and Attillerx', 

Ml. Hea'llam emphasised that as tar as the A<lmiialty xx'as concci ned ex’Cry 
effort xx'oiild be male to tiain Inrbans who were suitable for officeis. The Admi- 
ralty intended to tK'rit the Inli.iii woulrl -bo iTlicei simil.irlx' to the Enplish. 

"Com Kenw’orthx su??eslod that Indian cade's slmuld be allowed lo ?o to 
Daitmouth. 

Mr. Headlam replied that Indian parents coul 1 not be cvpected to send 
yonn? boys to Enpland to be trained, l)ut they could be e' ^lectecl to let them 
come to England when they w’ere obler to be trained as officei s. That was the 
intention as far as the naval auflioiiiies in England xvere concerned. 

A Labour Motion Defeated. 

After the bill had been lenl a second time the Labouiitcs moved that the 
bill be committed to a committee o’* the wh Ac House. This motion was defeated 
by 244 votes to 120. This T.al/our motion w’as aiipa^cntly intended to enable 
further dlscussbrn by the whole House instead of by a limited number of members 
in the Standing Crimmittee. 

The Labour motir n for rciectlon of the Bill vwos defeated by 215 votes to 117. 

Br'port of the S'aiilm? Committee. 

On the 22NI) TvIARCH the S'an lini* Crunmiilecof the House of Commons 
ordered the Indian Navy Bill to be reported to the House for the third re.adin?. 

Com. Kenworthy submit^ted two amen Imen’s rofiuirinp the consent of both 
the Houses the Indian lepislaturc similarly to Bnlish Parliaments as regards 
the rex’cnues of Tulin and also placing at the disposal of the Admiralty Indian 
Forces or v’essels. 

Earl Winterlon resisted both the amendments which were finally negatived 
by 12 votes to 9 and 13 votes U. 8 respeciiv'cly 

Earl Wintciton moved a new clause that “ any law of the Indian legislature 
under provisions of suli-secdons III and IV and Section I of the Government of 
India Act may provdrie f^i ihr* repeal o’" any law of the Indian lepislature in 
force at the commencement f.f this Act regulating Royal Indian Marines liut 
until such repeal, the Covemment of India Act shall, in relation to the Indian 
Marine, have effect as ii" substitutions eff'=*cted by the above-mentioned sub- 
sections had not been ma It* and as if men or ships belonging to the Indian 
Marine were naval forces or .ships raised by the Goveinor-General in Council 
within the meaninp of the provisions o*" sub-sections I and H of Section X.” 

Earl Wmterton e' plained that the clause made a transit^ory provision for 
the continuance of the e'js'^ing disciplinary measures. When the Bill was 
enacted the InvBan U; islature would be empow'ered to legislate and similarly to 
regulate the discipline and control of the new force. 

The clause was passed without discussion. 
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THIRD READING PASSED l8S 

Third Reading Passed. 

On the 5TH APRIL 1927 the House of Commons, during the report stage 
of the Indian Navy Bill, rejected by 254 votes to 113, Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s 
amendment to delete Clause I of Sub-section 1 . Mr. LAWRENCE said 
that the Labour Party had substantially agreed to the main object of the Bill, 
namely the creation* of an Indian Navy for the protection of ihe shores of 
India, but it proposed to get rid altogether of the provisions enabling the 
Indian Navy to be used for other purposes such as the despatch to anywhere 
abroad of a part of the Indian Navy. 

Earl WINTERTON saul that what was proposed under the Bill was exactly 
the same as had already been in operation as regards the Indian Army and 
it would be most inconvenient from the administrative viewpoint, if the Navy was 
put on a different basis. Earl Winterton placed a great deal of reliance on Indian 
public opinion. He had paid a lot of attention to the opinions expressed, but 
the opinion advocated in the amendment had not been expressed by any respon- 
sible person. The amendment would preclude the use of the Indian Navy for 
Imperial pin poses. N«^ such restrictive covenant applied to the Dominion navies. 
Indian opinion would say that the nev/ force was placed in a humiliating position 
compared with the Dominion navies, if it was only used in Indian waters. He 
einpiiasised that in the Creat War, India had as much defended the North Sea 
as the Indian Ocean. 

Earl Winterton objected to a fundamental alteration in the Bill, firstly, on 
account of the great administrative inconvenience ; secondly, it was unreason- 
able to create an anomaly, which would be created if the Indian Army was 
subject to one set of legislative enactments and the Indian Navy to another; and, 
thirdly, no such limits need be placed to the patriotism of the people who 
were likely to join the Indian Navy. It was most unlikely that the Indian 
Navy would be widely used outside Indian waters in war, but possibly in 
a big naval war these ships might be used for other purposes. He challenged 
Mr. Lawrence to find any Indian amongst the types accustomed to defend 
their country in the past, who would not say it was a reflection on their 
patriotism to suggest that they were willing to fight in Indian waters and 
not elsewhere. 

Mr. Kcn\\orth>’s Amendment. 

After declaring tint h.^ would h ive liked to amen I the Government of India 
Act so that Inlian troops might not be used outside India, without the consent 
of the Indian Legislature, Commander KEN WORTHY moved an amendment to 
Clause I Sub-Section 2 providing for the omission of the words “ without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament ”. He said that the safeguard inserted in 
the Bill with regard to the consent of Parliament when the Indian Navy would be 
used by the Admiralty took over the force for services elsewhere than India 
that we should pay. 

Earl WINTERTON, replying said that he did not think that these words in 
the clause would offend the susceptibilities of Indians, because it was exactly the 
same provision as applied to the Army, which could not be used outside India 
and paid for out of Indian revenues without the consent of both Houses. This 
procedure had been adopted in the case of the Army for years past and had 
been found to be satisfactory. It was extremely unlikely that Parliament would 
ever be asked to vote the revenues of India for this purposes and the power was 
only conferred as it was considered the most convenient and most proper method 
of procedure, should an emergency arise. Indeed it was most unlikely that the 
Sub-Section would be put into operation at all. 

Earl Winterton said that the effect of the amendment, if carried, would be 
that India under no circumstances would be aske I to provide for money to 
defray the expenses of any vessel used outside the Indian territorial waters. He 
did not believe that the House was anxious to impose that sort of restrictive 
covenant upon the Indian people. He refused to believe that Indian patriotism 
was of such restrictive character. This amendment was tantamount to saying 

2i 
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that at no time, however much it might be desired by Indian public opinion and 
despite what had been said by some members he believed it would be desired. 
Under no circumstances would they give money, if they wanted to, for general 
naval defence. 

Col. WEDGWOOD raised the question of the payment of Indian Troops in 
the Great War. 

Earl Winterton replied that they were paid for by the Imperial Government 
and India gave a large sum towards the expenses of the war. He thought the 
effect of the amendment would be to prevent India from doing the same in case 
of her navy. 

The amendment was rciected by 294 votes to 126. 

Mr. Kenworthy’s Amendment. 

Com. KEN WORTHY moved another amendment requiring the consent of 
both Houses of Indian Legislature to the payment of expense of vessels not em- 
ployed outside Indian naval defence. He declared that he moved the amend- 
ment not to wreck the Bill but because he wanted to see this navy become a 
symbol of freedom. 

Earl Winterton said that most people would largly agree to considerations 
mentioned by Com. Kenworthy but the adoption of the amendment would not be 
regarded in India as a gesture of goodwill and equally, if it was not adopted 
there was nothing in the sub-clause to offend Indi.on susceptibilities.^ He was con- 
vinced that the very imnortant question of principle which Com. Kenworthy had 
raised was not affected by the clause. Moreov’cr, it was never pretended that 
in the present transition stage cf Indian Constitution India, through the Assemb- 
ly, had full control over her revenues. It had been asked that there should be a 
Commission of enquiry into the relation between the House of Commons and 
India and until the Commission was appointed and the whole question investiga- 
ted any Government bringing a bill like this would apply to the Indian navy the 
same provisions and form of procedure as applied to the army. The point was not 
a fresh one and he hoped the House would come to an early decision. 

The amendment was rejected by 272 votes to 126. 

Speaking on the motion for the third reading of the Bill, Mr. HEADLAM ex- 
plained that the whole point of the Bill was to carryout the acknowledged policy 
of the B’llish GincrnmcMt by degiecs to give Indian people more and more 
in^eiest in th^ii owm defence. At present India’s naval defence 'a^ with the 
Admiralty an 1 the Bill aimed at gradually transferring the responsibility for 
looking after India’s naval defence. This and the gradual granting of Self- 
Government could not be done m die twinkling of an eye. This Bill was one 
further stage in the, pobey of bringing India to the same position as the other 
Dominions of the Crowm. 

The Bill was then read the third lime and passed by 256 votes to I22# 

The Navy Bill in the Lords. 

On the 28TH APRIL 1927 the House of Lords passed the second readings 
of the Indian Navy Bill. In moving it Lord BIRKENHEAD said that the Bill 
aimed at the development of Indian Navy from the existing nucleus of Royal 
IndTaii Marine into an instrument which, though primarily designed for Indian 
local nav.al defence .alone, would also be fitted to form one of the groups 
of oveiseas navies, co-ordinated by common tradition and common policy of 
Imperial naval interesb Simultaneously the Bill would bring the Indian 
naval defence into proper place within the Indian Constitution. India would 
thus have an oiiportnnity of l.nking her place among the overseas members 
of the Empire maintaining local navies capable of co-operating in a combined 
policy of naval defence. The general policy of development now contem- 
plated had more than once received the assent of the Imperial Conference 
but naval defence was at present outside the ambit of the Government of India 
Act and the Government of India had no voice in it. There was no option 
such as existed in the Indian Army for Indians themselves to be trained as 
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combatant naval officers in the Indian naval force. The Bill would rectify these 
anomalies. The Bill, therefore, did not alter the framework of the IiKlian Cons- 
titution, but there was room wilhm the framework for the introduction of a 
sphere of administration, such as naval defence, and the liill pin ported to effect 
its introduction without disturbing the mam stiuciiirc. Lord iiirkenhcad paid 
a tribute to the fine record and unsparing services of the Royal Indian Marine 
in the long and critical period of its history and. said, “ If it is now to pass, 
I hoj^ its members will find more pleasure than reyiel in the occasion of its 
passing and follow with pride the career of the Indian Navy, which the Indian 
Marine alone has made it possible to create.*’ 

Lord HALDANE supporting the liill on behalf of the Laliour party said that 
the Bill would be criticised, because it empowered the Gov eminent ot India to 
create an Indian Navy m addition to the Indian Army, thus enabling fui iher 
expenditure of Indian levenues to be incuned on deience. 

Lord Haldane however pointed out that India, fur iniliiary piu]x>st‘S, w^as 
an Island and could not be succoured fiom the Noi ih, whilo the JLitish navy 
might sometimes be unable to be theie to jJioiect the counoy iroiii tho sea, in 
which connection he instanced the case of “ Emden ” in w artime, when India 
was without a navy of her own. He also suggested that a poitionoi the 
military forces of the crown, which were kept in Jdntain, might lie located m 
India, and thus save Britain’s sending out battala ns 10 India and save In Jia 
somewhat from the duty of maintaining as large an Indian army as she at picsent 
deemed desirable, 

Ihc Bill was then read and coniiiutled to a Committee o the Whole House. 

Text of the Indian Navy Bill, 

The folhvoing is the le\t of th? piovisions of the Indian Navy Bill, presented 
to the House of Commons on the 25111 fcbiiuiiy 1927. to amend the <'»o\ei ninent 
of Indian Act with a view to lacilitaling the piuv is.on ol an Indian Navy auj 
to make consequential amendments in the Naval Discipline Act ; 

Be It enacted by the king's st Excellent Majesty . b) and with th: advice 
and consent ot the Lends Spiritual ami Temporal, and Coiiiniuns, in this piesent 
rarliament assembled, and by the aulhority ol the s.iine, as follows : — 

I. With a view to facilitating ihe provision of an Indian navy, the followin'^ 
amendments sluill be made in the Gncmmeni ot India Act : — ** 

(1) At the end of section iwenty-tvvcMhe follow mg new SLib-s..ction shall be 
inseiled : — “ (2) Where any naval fuices and vessels laised and j)iv)vided b> the 
Governoi -General in Council aic in aceoidance with the pruv isions of thiS Act 
placed at the disposal of the Admiialiy, the levenues India shall not, vviihjut 
the consent of both Houses of Tarliamcnt, be applieable to detraymg the expenses 
of any such vessels or foices if and so long as they a’e not employed on Indian 
naval defence,” 

(2) After section forty-four, the following section shall be insciied : — “ 44-A. 
Any naval forces and vessels which may from time to time be laised and pio- 
vided by the Goveinor-Geneial m Council shall be emplujed for the puip^scs 
of the Government of India alone, except that it ihc (ioveinur-Gencial declares 
that a state of emergency exists which jiiSlilies such action, the Guveinor-Geneial 
in Council may place at the disposal ol the Admualiy all or any ot such forces 
and vessels, and thereupon it shall be lawful for the Admiralty to accept such 
offer.” 

(3) For paragraph (e) of sub-section (1; of section sixty- five, the foiloVing 

paragraph shall be substituted : — “(e) For ail peisons employed or serving in 
or belonging to any naval forces laised by the Govei noi -General m Council , 
wherever they are serving, in so far as they aic not subject to the Naval Discip- 
line Act ; and” ^ 

(4) For section sixty-six, the following sub-sccliun shall be substituted : “66, 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, piovision may be made by the Indian 
Legislature for the application to the naval foices raised by the Governor-General 
m Council of the Naval Discipline Act, and that Act, if so applied, shall have 
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effect as if refeienccs therein to His Majesty’s Navy and His Majesty’s ships 
included the forces and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council, subject, however — (a) in the application of the said Act to the forces 
and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, and the 
ti lal by court-martial of officers and men belonging to those forces, to such 
modifications and adaptations (if any) as may be made by the Indian Legislature 
to adapt the Act to the circumstances of India, including such adaptations as 
may be so made for the purpose of authorising or requiring anything, which 
under the said Act is to be done by or to the Admiralty or tlie Secretary of the 
Admiralty to be done by or to the Governor-General in Council or by or to 
such pel son as may be vested with the authority by the Governor-General in 
Council ; and (b) in the application of the said Act to the forces and ships of 
His Maiesty’s Navy not laised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, 
to such modifications and adaptations as may be made by His Majesty in Council 
for the purpose of regulating the relations of the last-mentioned forces and ships 
raised and piovidcd by the Goveinor-General in Council : Pro^ided that, where 
any foiccs and ships so raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council have been placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the said Act shall 
apply without any such modifications or adaptations as aforesaid. 

2. In sub-section (i) of section nincty-B of the Naial Discipline Act, nfier 
the words “ self-governing dominion” wherever they occur, there shall be inserted 
the words ‘‘ oi of India.” 

3. (1) This Act may be cited as the Goveinment of India (Indian Navy) 
Act 1927. 

(2) Siili-seclion (2) of sccticn foity-fivc of the Goveinment of India Act, 1919 
(which relates to the effect of amendments and the printing of the Goveinment 
of India Act), shall have effect as if herein rc-enneted and in terms made appli- 
cable to the amendments of the Government of India Act effected by this Act. 

The Royal Assent to the Indian Navy Bill was given on the 29th June 1927* 
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Jan. — June 1927. 



Indians in South Africa 


The Round Table Conference. 

It wns announced in April 1926 that tho Govornnient of India and 
tbe Government of tho Union of South Africa have agreed to hold a 
Kound Table Conferonco to explore all possible methods of settling the 
Indian question in tho Union in a manner which would safeguard the 
maintenance of Western btandiids of life in South Africa by just and 
legitimate means. Tho Conference assembled at Cape Town on the 17th 
December 1926 and its session finished on tho 12th January 1927. There was 
in these m‘'c(ir.gs a full and frank oxchaiigo of views which rotultcd in a 
truer appreciation of mutn il difficulties and a united understanding to 
co-operate in tho £oluli<ui of a common problem in a spirit of friendliness and 
goodwill. 

In both the Houses of tin Legislature, the Govt, communique embodying 
tbe main points of ni:rc('mont arrived at betw'oen tho Union Government and 
tho Government of I dia w'cio read on tho 21st February 1927 and the 
amiexure giving in greater detail tho terms of agiecment were laid on the 
table. Mr. Bhore, in a short speech, made brief comments to help tho members 
of the Assembly to follow the agreement more easily. The following are 
tho terms of the agreement : — 

Terms of Agreement. 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right of South Africa to 
use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of Western standards of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the Union 
who are prepared to confoim to Western standards of life should be enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail themselves of 
it the Union Government will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where Western standards are not required. The Union 
domicile will be lost after ihiee years continuous absence from the Union. In 
agreement w'ith the pioposed revision of the law relating to domicile which will 
be of general application, emigran s under the assisted emigration scheme who 
desire to retuin to the Union within ihice years will only be allowed to do so on 
a refund to the Union Government of the cost of assistance received by them. 

(4) The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on their arrival m India. 

(5) Admission into the Union of wives and minor children of Indians per- 
manently domiciled in the Union will be regulated by paragraph 3 of resolution 
XXI of the Imperial Conference of 1918. 

(6) In the expectation that the difficulties wuth which the Union has been 
confronted will be maleiially lessened by the agreement now happily reached 
between the tw’o Governments and in older that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and have a fair trial, the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa »have decided not to proceed further with 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provision) Bill, 

(7) The two Governments have agreed to watch the working of the agree- 
ment now reached and to exchange views from time to time as to any chances 
that experience may suggest. 
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(8) The Government of the Union of South Africa have requested the Govern- 
ment of India to appoint an Agent in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Govenments. 

Details of the Agreement. 

The following is the annoxuro containing a summary of the conclusions 
reached by the Kouiid Table Conference on the Indian question in South 
Africa : — 


I.— The Scheme of Assisted Emigration. 

(1) Any Indian of i6 years or over may avail himself of the scheme. In the 
case of a family, the decision of thj father will bind the wife and minor children 
under i6 years. 

(2) Each pel son of 16 ycais oi age or over will receive a bonus of £20. No 
maximum shall be fj\ed lor a lamily. A dcciepit adult, \\h> is unable to cam 
his I'ving by rcas m ot pli)S'cal disability may, at the disc etion ot the Union 
authoiitRS, leceue a ptnsiun in lieu 01 or in addition to the bonus. 'J'lie pension 
will be paid ihrough Sv-ine ct nvenient (.fficia! agency in India out ol a timd 
provided by the Union Goveinment lo such amount as they may deteumne. It is 
expected that the amount itquired will not exceed £s^o pei annum in all. In 
every case the bonus will be payable in India on aiiual at the destination or 
afterw'ards through some banking institution ol repute. 

(3) Free passage including raiUvay laies to ihe port of embarkation in South 
Africa and from the poi t of landing in India to the destination ml.ind w'lll also 
be provided. 

(4) Emigrants will travel to India “via’’ Bombay as well as “ via ” Madras. 
Eniigiants landing at Bombay will be sent direct tiom ihc ship to their destina- 
tion at the expense ot the Union Goveinment. d he sui vcy and certification of 
ships shall be strictly supervised and conditions on vo)age especially in respect 
ol sanitary arrangements, leeding and medical attendance improved. 

(5) Beloie a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, intoimation will be sent 
to some designed authority in India at least month in advance giving (a) a list 
of intending eniigi ants and their iamilics ; (b) thou occupation in buuih Alrica 
and occupation or employment which they would icquire in India and (c) the 
amount ol cash and other resources winch each possesses on ai rival in India, 
Emigiants will oe {\) advised and so lai <is jOiSiLlc i)U)iecled against squander- 
ing their cash or losing it lo adwniureis ana (11) helped as lai is possible to 
settle in occupaticns ior which they aie best suited by then aptitude or ihcir 
resources. Any emigrant wishing to jxirticipate m eimgraiion schemes amlunsed 
by the Government ol India will be given the same lacilitics in India as Indian 
Nationals. 

(6) An assisted emigiant wishing lo rclmn to the Union will be allow'ed to 
do so within iht ee years from the date ot depat tuie liom South Afiica. As a 
condition precedent to re-eniiy, an emigiani shall lelunq in lull to some 
recognised aiuhonty in India the Ixmus and cost ol passage including railway 
fares received on his own behalf and it he has a laniiiy on behalf oJ his lainily, 
a pro-rata reduction Will, however, be made fi) in respect of a menibei ot the 
lamiiy who dies in the inienm, a daughter who mairies in India and does not 
return and (ii) in other cases ot untoreseen hardsliip at the discretion of the 
MmisteA 

(7) After the exfiiry of three yeais, the Union domicile will be lost in agree- 
ment with the proposed levision of the law relating to duimcile which will be of 
general application. Ihe penod of thiee years will run from the date of depar- 
ture from a pou m ihe Union and expire on the last day ol the third year, but 
to prevent abuse oi the bonus and free passage by pei sons who wish to pay 
temporary visits to India 01 eisewheie, no pci sun availing himseii ol the benefits 
of the scheme will be allowed to come back to the Union within less than one 
year from the date of his departuie. For purposes of re-entry within the time 
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limit of three years, the unity of the family group shall be recognised, though in 
cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior may allow one or more 
members of the family to slay behind. A son who goes with a family as a 
minor, attains majority outside tho Union, manes there and h is issue, will be 
allowed to return to South Africa but only if he comes with the rest of his father’s 
family. In such cases he will be allowed to bring his wife and child or children 
with him. But a daughter who marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not be admitted into the Union unless her 
husband is himself domiciled in the Union. 

II. — Entry of Wives and Minor Children. 

To give effect to paragraph 3 of the Reciprocity Resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 which intended that an Indian should be enabled to live a 
happy family life in the country in which he is domiciled, entry of wives and 
children shall he governed by the following principles : — 

(a) The Government of India should certify that each individual for whom 
a right of entry is claimed is the lawful wife of child as the case may be of the 
person who makes the claim. 

(b) Minor children should not be permitted to enter the Union unless accom- 
panied by the mother, if alive, provided that (1) the mother is not already 
resident in the Union and (u) the Minis'tr may in special cases permit entry of 
such child I en unaccomjjaniei by their mother. 

(c) In the event of di\ )ice no o her wife should be permitted to enter the 
Union un'ess {iroof of such du'orce to the salis'acli)!! of the Min-ster has been 
submitted. 

(d) Definition of a wife and child as given in the Indian Relief Act (No. 
22 of 1914) shall remain in force. 

III. Upliftment of the Indian community. 

(1) The Union Government firmly believe in and adhere to the principle that 
it is the duty of every civilized Government to devise ways and means and to 
lake all possible steps for the uplifting of every section of their permanent popu- 
lation to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities and accept the view 
that in the provision of educational and other facilities a cmsideiable number 
of Indians who remain pan of the permanent population shoLilJ n )t be allowed 
to lag behind oihc>' sections of the pe >p!c. 

(2) It is dilficul; lor the Union Govein.ncnt to take act; n \vlich iS consider- 
ably ni advance of public opinion or to igii e the difficLiliies arising out of the 
consti 'utionai system of the union under which functions ot the Government are 
distiibuted benveen the central executive and provincial and minor local 
authorities ; but tin.- Union Goveinment are willing v,a) in vicsv of the admittedly' 
grave situation in resjicct of Indian education m N.ital to advise provincial 
administration to appoint a pi ovincial commission of mquiiy and to obtain the 
assistance ot an educational expert from the Govcmmeni ot India for the purpose 
of such inquiry ; (b) to consider sy^mpathetically the question of improving 
facilities for higher education by providing suitable hostel accommodation at 
the Siuth African Native College at Fort Haic and otherwise improving the 
attractiveness of the institution for Indians ; (c) to take special s'eps under the 
Public Health Act for an investigation into thi sanrary and h iusing conditions 
in and around Diiihan which will include the question ot (i) appoimment of 
Advisory Committees of representative Indians and (11) IiniitatKm oi the sale of 
iminicipal land subject to icstnctive condi 10ns. 

(3) The pjinciple underlying the intlustiial Conciliation Aci (No. ii of 1924) 
and the Wages Act (No. 27 oV 1925) which enables all employees including Indians 
to take then places on the basis ot equal pay for equal work will be adhered to. 

(4) When the time of the rev isiim of existing tiade licensing laws ariives 
the Union Ciovernment w-ill give all due consideration to the suggestions made 
by the Government ot India i-)elcgatioii that discretionary powers or local aulhoi- 
ities might reasonably be limited in the following ways : — 

(i) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should belaid down by 
Statute, 
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(2) The reasons for which a licence is lefused should be recorded. 

(3) There should be a right of appeal in cases of first applications and 
transfers as well as in cases of renewals to the courts or to some other impartial 
tribunal. 

(4) The appointment of an Agent of the Govcinment of the Union of South 
Afiica to make repi esentations to the Government of India to appoint an Agent 
in the Union or in ordei to secure continuous and effective co-operation between 
the two Governments. The Coveinment of India will be willing to consider such 
a request. 


Mr. Bhore’s Speech. 

Mr. BHORE, in commenting on the agreement, said : — Tin fiist point in the 
declaration by 4 ie Union Government that they firmly believe in and adhere to 
the principle that it is the duty of every civilised Government to devise ways and 
means and to take all possible steps for the uplifting of eveiy S' ction of thcir 
permanent population to the full extent of ihcir capacity and opp irtunitics and 
accept the view that in the provision of educational and other facilities consider- 
able nuiiib.er of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should not 
be allowed to lag behind other sections of the peojile. This should dispel any 
apprchcnsiim that the maintenance of Western slan lards of li^e dtcs not include 
iipliftment of the Indian community to those standards. 

As an eaincst of their goodwill the Union Government propose: (i) To 
advise the Ciovemment of Natal to appoint a commission on Indian education; 
(2) to give attention to the provision of suitable hostsl accommodn^'on for Indians 
at the College at Fort Hare and to consider sympathetically othei proposals to 
increase the alternativeness of that institution for them and ; (3) to investigate 
the position in les ect of sanitation and housing in Peri Durban aica whjre the 
problem IS undei stood to be acute and possibly elsewhere, and to consider in 
consultation with local authorities the most appropri.itc nuMus .n' dealing wiih 
the situation including (1) formation of Advisory Committees of representative 
Indians and (ii) limitation of available municipal land Sold with restiiction under 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance No. 14 of 1932, and Natal Boroughs and 
Township land Ordinance No. 5 of 1923. These ordinances enable Municipal- 
ities in Natal to trans‘er with the consent of the administrator land belonging 
to them imdci usMicove conditions of a racial chuacici as to occupation or 
ownership. It is hojied that as a lesult of this invest i..,.iii m the punc’plc of 
consuPatK'ii l{‘'vveen the Indian communiiy and local boiiics m inattcis of 
Municipal administi ation affecting the former may be es‘abl:shed and more 
Municipal land of a suitable nature be made available fur Indians lor housing pui- 
jxDSe. Indu-stiial laws like the Industnal Conciliation Act of 1924, and Wages 
Act of 1925, will be administered so as to enable Indian employees in Imlustiy 
to take their place on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

The new emigation scheme. 

The second point is the new scheme of assisted emigration which tee Union 
Government propose to oiganise for those Indians who may desire to avail 
themselves of it. The hon’ble members are doubtless avvaic that section 6 of the 
Union Act No. 22 of 1924 known as the Indians Relief Act provides for the grant 
of a free passage from any poi t in ihe Union to any port in Indian to any Indian 
who makes a written request lor such passage and signs as a condition of the 
giant of such request a statement lliat he abandons on behalf ot himself and his 
wile and all minor childien (if any) all rights pusscssed by him or them to enter 
or reside in any part of the Union, together with all rights incidental to his or 
their domicile therein. This is an essential feature of the existing scheme of 
voluntary rcpatiiation. Under the new scheme the Union domicile will not be 
lest e>cepi by ih’ce years continuous absence from the union in conformity with 
a proposed levision of law which will be of general application, and an assisted 
emigrant wishing to return to the union witliin a period of three years, will be 
allowed to do so on repayment of the bonus and the cost of passage including 
railway fare which he may have received on Ins own behalf, and if he has g 
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family on behalf of his family. Any objection that there miqht be to the existing 
scheme of voluntary repatriation on the ground that it requires of Indians wishing 
to avail themselves of it an irrevocable surrender of their union domicile is thus 
removed. 

Another feature of the new arrangement is that each person of i6 years or 
over will be free to cho )se for hunself whether he will or will not avail himself of 
the scheme of assisted emigration. At present for the purposes of voluntary 
repatriation from South Africa 21 years is treated as the age of majority, and the 
union domicile of a persm under that age has to be signed away by the father, 
if the latter wishes to avail himself of the free passage to Injia. It will be 
obseived that the agreement yirovides for scheme of assisted cmigranon to be 
organised ‘‘ To India an 1 other countries.” The phrase is in'^cn led to cover 
emigration to Indians wh i may leturn to India from S >ulh Africa to Federated 
Malay Stale and Ceylon under scheme of emigration from India to those countries 
which are now operative. 

Wives and Minor Children of Indian Residents. 

The third point is that in regard to entiy into the Union of wives and minor 
chddrcn of Indians resident in the Union, the principle underlying the reciprocity 
rosoluiion of 1918 will be maintained and that prohibition of entry of this class 
of pel sons aflei the ist August 1933 which was contemplated in the Areas 
Reservation and Inimlgrali iii and Registration (fuither provisions) bill is no longer 
envisaged - 

Indi.'in Representative in Siuth Africa. 

The fouith point is that in order to ensure effectiv’e and continuous co-opera- 
tion between the two Governments, the Government of the Union of South Africa 
have requested the Government of India to appoint their agent in the Union. 
Direct relations between the two Goveinmcnts will be permanently established if 
the Gov^ernment of India accept the proposal, which is now receiving their earnest 
consideration. 

Lastly, to inaugurate under the most favourable auspices the agreement 
which has now happyly been reached between the Government of India and the 
Gov ei nment of the Union, the latter have decided not to proceed further with 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provisions) bill. 

The Hon’ble Mcmbeis will appreciate with what relief ihis decision will be 
received by the Indian community in South Africa. It is unnecessary to attempt 
an Gabor.'Ue npoirciati' n of the resubs of the Conference of which a brief 
summary has been given. The Hon’ble Members must judge for themselves. 
In doing s.), it is hoped they would bear fully in mind the position as it vvas a 
year ago. The Government of India are of opinion that the agreement reached 
is eminently satisfactory and they have decided to ratify it. They are confident 
that the consideied judgment of the Indian Legislature will be in favour of the 
action they have taken. The terms of the agieement teflect the utmost credit 
in our Delegation v\hich negotiated it. The G<»veinment and the people of India 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Delegation for the sagacity, skill, and ex- 
pedition with which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission. Nor 
must we forget the services of the Paddison Deputation whose admirable preli- 
minary work made a Round Table Conference possilde : but it will be readily 
admit ted that these satis hetory results could not have been secured unless the 
Government of South Africa had entered the Conference in a spirit of friendliness 
and goodwill. In the reception which they gav'C to our delegates to the Confer- 
ence and in the courageous and sympathetic statesmanship which their represen- 
tatives brought to bear on the solution of the Indian problem in South Africa, 
we have received unmistakable proof of the earnest desire of the Government 
and people of the Union. The agreement which has to-day been announced to the 
house is a convincing proof of their goodwill. Let us treat it as such and 
endcav'^our to make it the basis of a lasting friendship between India and South 
Africa. It is not suggested that all outstanding questions between the two 
countries have been solved ; l)ut the Government of India are confident that if 
the spirit that prevailed at the iccenl Conference at Cape Town endures, the 
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ultimate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a manner that will be 
satisfactory and honourable to both countries is assured. 

Dr. Malan's Speech. 

On the same day, the 21st February, Dr. M ALAN also made a statement 
in the Union Assembly on the South African Agreement. He emphasised that the 
agreement had been reached in the entire absence of spirit ot bargaining and 
it had been a whole-hearted settlement. The results were not a diplomatic 
victory for either side, but there had been reached an honourable and friendly 
understanding. Naturally, South Africa had made reservations'as to the just ad- 
ministration in the Union and Indians on their side had their own ideals. Both, 
however, had agreed to what, if not the ideal solution, was a practical and peace- 
able one and they had decided to give it a fair and reasonable trial. The Minister 
urged that the most important feature of all was that no stigma of racial infe- 
riority was implied. South Africa could lake all just and legitimate measures 
as to her western standard of civilisation and Indians conforming to those 
standards were enabled to do so. Indeed, the .-igreement indicated a lasting 
friendship and gcxid-will between the great nations concerned. 

Doctor Malan paid a tribute to the Members of Parliament, the Indian 
Press and the people of South Africa in creating an atmosphere which ensured 
the Conference being successful and this atmosphere had been so remarkable 
a feature of negotiations. The Minister concluded that now that the agreement 
had been published the expression of view could be expected, but he knew 
that once again he could rely on the good sense not only of Parliament but of 
the press and the people of the Union. 

He paid a sincere tribute to the leader and members of the Indian 
deputation whose sincerity and desire for satisfactory solution had been the 
essence of statesmanship. Parliament and country hoped that 'success 
would crown their efforts for a new era both from the view-point of this country 
and the coutry which they served. 

General SMUTS then asked that in view of the importance of the question 
the. Government should give an opportunity for discussion. The Prime Minister 
willingly assented. 

Debate in the Union Assembly, 

The Assembly debate at Cape Town held fiom the 15111 to jiqth March was 
bitterly hostile to the Agi cement, especially Natal. Mi. Patrick Duncan 
favourably supported it. But the ordinary members of all parties in the Assem- 
bly were hostile, though responsible leaders were sympathetic. 

Mr. COLINS, Transvaal, opening the debate, staled that the whole white 
South Africa was grievously disappointed. The Union had been betrayed, 
surrendering eyerything and gaining nothing. The Agreement was entirely 
one-sided. No provision under it would effectively encourage Indian repatria- 
tion. The agreed statement between the two Governments upon this issue was 
useless, extravagant, anil foolish from the Union viewpoint. The promise of 
trade licence denoted a tremendous concession. Indeed, it was a complete 
reversal of the current Transvaal policy. Mr. Tielman Roos had pledged the 
Nationalists Party to turn out the Indians. This Agreement kept them in the 
Union. 

Mr. NEI, Natal, followed, saying that Indian delegates had cleverly jockeyed 
Dr. Malan into a funk hole. We shall fight to the bitter end and win. We 
shan’t run into the funk hole like the Minister of the Interior. 

Dr. MALAN said that the clauses of the immigration scheme depended on 
the co-operation of the India Government. He hoped that nothing would be said to 
make that co-operation impossible. He paid a tribute to all sections of the com- 
munity 'for keeping the whole question outside the party politics, but deprecated 
the speeches ,of Mr. Collins and Mr. Nel, He *declared emphatically that 
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hothing had been given away and asserted that if the present arrangements were 
unworkable or unsatisfactory the Union would have the right at any future 
time to pass legislation dealing with the Indian question. What he said verbatim 
is as follows : — 

“ It will be obvious that the agreement which has been reached is more in 
the nature of an honourable and friendly understanding than of a rigid and 
binding treaty. By their decision not to pi occed with the paiticular legislation 
which was contemplated last year, the Union Government lias not in any respect 
or to any extent surrendered their freedom to deal legislatively with the Indian 
problem whenever and in wdiatever way they may deem necessary and jnst.” 


The New Asiatic Bill. 

The points in the Agreement was embcxlied in a I’lll styled the Immigation 
and India Relief (further Provision) lidl. This was laid on the table of the 
Assembly by Dr. Malan on the 12th April and iniroduced on the 9th May. On the 
latter day, Dr. MALAN, introducing the measure, stated that the Bill mainly 
implemented the Round Tabic Agreement with the Govcinment of India. He 
detailed the provisions of the Bill and pointed out tltat 600 minor children were 
still entering the Union annually through the loophole left in the Indian Relief Bill, 
i\hich allowed these children to enter unaccompanied by their motheis. Under 
the reciprocity agreement of the Impciinl Confeience of 1918, however, it 
was agreed between Dominion Governments and India that the children should 
be accompanied by their mothers. This was embodied in the new bill. A 
fuither anomaly was that owing to the decision of the Supreme Court regis- 
tration certificates, even if fraudulently obtained, could not be cancelled. This 
would be abolished. 

Mr. DUNCaN criticising the Bill suggested that the registration certificates 
already issued should not be disturbed by any raking up of the past, but a 
general amnesty should be called conducing to a favourable reception of the 
new immigration clauses. 

Mr. ALEXANDER strongly supported the suggestion of amnesty saying that 
It would be a graceful act synchronising with the arrival of Mr. Sastri as Agent- 
General and leading to effectue good-will betw'een the two Goveinments and the 
people. 

The Minister of the Interior Dr. Malan, noted the suggestion. 

The Bill Passed. 

On the 23RD JUNE iheie was a lemarkable change of tone in the resumed 
debate on the Indian Bill. The second reading w’as passed practically unopposed, 
everyone being woin out. 

Dr. Malan cffeicd Trans\aal amnesty in the matter of fraudulent entrants, 
letting byegones be byegones provided an assurance was given that such fraud 
would be prevented hereafter. 

Mr, Marwick openly challenged Dr. Malan tliat, it the Indian Agreement 
was fully carried out, it would involve complete Indian citizenship. 

Dr. Malan refused to take up the challenge, thereby implying that it was 
unanswerable. Dr, Malan paid the highest tribute to Mr. Sastri calling him the 
most honest, straightforward man he had ever met. 

On the 25TH JUNE the bill passed the final stages (third reading) without 
amendments. The Ministers promised amnesty regarding the past fraudulent 
entrants into the Transvaal, provided the community guaranteed to do their 
best to stop illicit entry in future. 

The Text of the Asiatic Bill. 

The following is the text of the Bill “ to amend the law relating to immi- 
gration and Asiatics” as drafted in accordance with the terms agreed 
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upon by the Round Table Confeicnce between the Union and Indian Govern- 
ments 

]’>c it enacted by the King’s Most E' cellent Majesty, the Senate and the 
House of Assembly of the Union of South Afiica, ns follows : — 


Chapter I. 

1. Section two of the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913 (heieinaher in this 
chapter called the piincipal Act), is hereby amended by the deletion ; 

(a) ficm sill -section (7) ot the woids “sufficient in the opinion of the 
Minister ” and the suLstitutiom therefor of the following words: “ fi\ed by the 
immigration (fficcr. not exceeding cnc hundrcii pounds ”, and 

(b) tiom bub-secdon (12) of the words “such amount ns the Minister may 
determine ’’ and the SLibstituijon iheicfor of the following words: “an amount 
fixed by the Imnugiaticn cfficei, not exceeding, one hiindied pounds.” 

2. Sf clicn tin Cl it he jnincipal Act is hereliy amended — 

(a) b) the addition ol the lollow'in,; at the end of sub-section (2) * — 

From the oi)ini( e of such supeiioi coiut there shall lie a right of appeal by 
the appellate 01 ine immigiatu n i fficei to the Apjicllate Duision ot the Supreme 
Court. 

(b) by the ddclH n .V in Suli-scctii n (4) of the \\( ids “ if he is a person bccl:- 
ing to enter the UiiK'n (or the fnsi tunc’’ and by the addition of the toilowing 
at the end thcicol * — 

Jn the ivcnr of an appeal iiii irr s'lb-b ‘Cti' n (2) to the Appellate Dimsu n 
the appellant shall lodge with the rcgistiar such hiilhci anioimt as the regisiiar 
may determine for an) ens^b that the Appc’late Division may aw'ard against him. 

3. SectK'n four ot the principal Act is hereby amended by the insertion in 
paragraph (f) of sub-scction (i) altei the w'ord “ rape ” of the following words : 
“ incest, sodomy.” 

4. Section five of the principal Act as amended by section three of the 
Indians Relief Act, 1914, is hereby lurthei amended — 

(a) by the addition at the end ot paragraph (e) of the words “provided that 
such pel son, il boin outside the Union, cnteis or is brought into the Union 
within three years from the date of his birth.”; 

(b) by the addition at the end ot paragraph (g) of the w^ords “ and provided 
fiirlhei that no child who ib not accompanied by iis ipoiher bhall be admitted 
unless iis n. other ib alieady itbidcnt in the Union or jb ileceased, or the Minister 
in any special case aulhoiiscs the admission i>f such child.” 

5. Scciiin ten ol the piincipal Act is hereby amended by the addition at 
the end iheieof of the tollow'ing new sub section (2), the existing secticn becom- 
ing sub-section (i) : — 

(2) -finy such prohibited immigiant shall be dealt with in terms of 
sectiin nineteen. It he is in iKSStssion of a registration certificate or a 
certificate oi domicile, or any other document authorising him to enter, reside 
or remain in the L'nic n ct any piovince, it shall be comjictent for any Board 
to which he may ajipeal, it it is proved to the Board that such certificate or 
other document was obtained by fiauduleni representations made by him 01 
on his behalf, in order that such ceiiificate or other document be cancelled 
and tliat he be dealt with in terms ot this Act. Provided that if he does not 
appeaV to a board, the piincipal immigration officer concerned shall cancel 
such certificate or other document.” 

6. Section thirteen of the piincipal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
from sub-seclicns (3) and (5) of the the word “Ministei” and the substitution 
thereof of the words “irnniigiation officer.” 

7. Section fourteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
deletion of the word “Mmistei” and the substitution therefor of the words 
“immigration officer.” 

8. Section nineteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
addition of the following new sub-section ; — 

(3) Any person who— 
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(a) illegally enters the Union ; or 

(b) being a person deemed by the Minister in terms of paiagraph (a) of 
sub-section (i) of section four to be iinsuitcd cither individually or as a mem- 
ber of a class of pci sons, llcgally enters any province, and fails to appear 
befoie or notify an immigration officer ol such entry within eight days shall 
be guilty of an ( ffence under this Act. 

(4) If any person who was not born or is not domiciled in the Union — 

(a) fails to declare on the prescribed form that he is suffering fiom 
tuberculosis ; or 

(b) IS not reported on arrival by the master or surgeon of the ship which 
conveyed him to the Union to be suffering from tuberculosis ; and 

(c) IS found, within siv months from the date of his landing at any port 
in the l^nion, to be siiffciing fu m tiibei culosis, the master, ovner or agent 
of such ship shall be resp nsih’e lor his removal from the Union without 
( \ptnse to the Government, and shall be liable for the cost of his maintenance in 
the Uni(;n and foi such other expenditure incurred by the Goveinment in lespect 
of such pci son, to an amount to he fixed by an immigration < fficer, in all not 
exceeding ( nc bundled pcainds, to be paid ( n demand ol ihe said officer. 

9. Section t\\enty-two of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
inseiiion of the word “01” at the end ol paragraph (c) and b> the addition 
of the follo^^lng ne\/ paragraph alter paragraph (c) ; — 

(d) for any ( ffence under section twenty. 

10. Sictun thirty of the porcipal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
of the dcfiniM( n of the tenn “ (I( micikg'’ and the sul stitution theiefor of the 
lullowing definition domicile ’ shail mean the jilace in which a perstm has hs 
present peirnanent home or present permanent residence, or to which he returns 
as his present peirnanent abode, and not for a mere special or temporal y 
puiposc, and a person shall not be deemed to have a domicile within the Llnion 
or any province (as the case may be) for the purposes ol this Act unless he has 
lawfully lesuled therein for a continuous period of three ycais, otherwuse than 
under terms of conditional or temporary residence permitted by this Act or any 
other law, or as a peison under detention in prison, goal, reformatory or mental 
hospital, and a person shall be deemed lor the purposes of this Act to have 
lost his domicile within the Union if he alsenls himself from the Union and docs 
not re-enter the Union within three years from the date of departure therefrom, 
whether Ol n he IS in possession of a legistraion ceilificate or a certificate ot 
domicile or any other document issued under any prur law permitting his 
entrance to or residence m or recognising his domicile in the Union or any 
piovince theieof : Provided that in cases where a peison proceeds abroad for 
a special or temporary purpose the Minister may au horizc the issue of a certi- 
ficate of identity undei the provisions of sub-scction (2) of section twenty-five 
allowing the peison concerned to return to and lesume his residence in the 
province named wuthin the period specified in such certificate or any extension 
theieof, not exceeding ten years in all. Domicile in the Union shall be k>st by 
any woman whose marriage has been dissolved dining her absence from the 
Union. 


C H A p 1 i: R II. 

II. Section six of the Indians Relief Act, 1914, is hereby deleted and the 
following substituted therefor : — • 

“6. (i) The Minister may in his discretion cause to be provided out of 
moneys appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of financial assistance and a 
free passage from any place in the Union to any place outside the Union for 
any adult Indian (other than an Indian wIid is 01 may become entitled under 
Law No. 25 of 1891, Natal, or any amendment thereof, to a free passage to 
India) in respect of himself and his family (if any), piovided that such Indian 
makes a written request on the foim prescribed by regulation for such financial 
assistance and free passage and agrees in writing to the following conditions ; — 
(a) Such Indian shall, if married, be accompanied by his family (if any) upon 
departure from the Union ; 
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(b) such Indian shall furnish to an officer designated by the Minister such 
means of identification as may be prescribed by regulation of himself and each 
member of his family ; 

(c) such Indian and his family (if any) ;»liall not re-enter the Union within 
one year from date of departure fiom the Union, but may re-enter the Province 
of the Union in which he is domiciled after the expiry of one year from the 
date of departure, but not later than the date of expo y of thiec years from the 
date of departure from the Union. Provided that — 

(1) all money paid in terms of this section to or on behalf ot such Indian 
in respect of himself and his family (if any) are repaid in full to an agent ot 
the Union Government duly appointed thereto, befoic dcpartuie from the 
country to which such Indian emigrated, and pi oof of such payment in such 
form as may be prescribed is produced on arrival at a Union port ; 

(ii) such Indian and his family (if any) excluding any member thereof 
who may have died in the interim and excluding any daughter who since 
the date of depaiture fiom the Union, has mariied a pcison n )t cniitled to 
enter or to remain in the Union, shall ie-cn*ei the Union simultaneously. 
Proof of any such death or mariiagc to the satisfaclu n ol ihc Min.sici musL 
be produced. In case of unfo’-eseen hardship the Ministci may in his discre- 
tion exempt the Indian oi any member of the family fiom re-entering the 
Union. In such cases, or in the event of the dca'h of the Indian or a membei 
of the family, ihe icpaxmcnt in icspect ot the peistm conccined as piovided 
in sub-paragia] h (1) ol thiS jiaragiaph may be remitted ; 

(d) unless such Indian accompanied by his I'ainily (if an^) or in the event 
of the death of such Indian, Ins lamily ic-enicis the Union as pitsciibed in 
paragraph (c) of this sub-section, he and all the membei s of his family (il any) 
shall be deemed to have voluntarily and finally abandrmed all 1 ights possessed 
by him or them to enter or reside in any part of the Union, together with all 
rights incidental to his or their domicile therein, and the fact that re-entry 
did not take place within the time specified in paragiaph(c) of this sub-section 
shall be conclusive evidence of such abandonment. 

(2) For the purposes of this section — “ adult Indian ” shall mean an Indian 
of either sex of sixteen years of age or over and an Indian women who is or has 
been married ; 

“family” shall include the wife of an emigrant Indian and all children of 
any emigrant Indian who were not adult Indians at the date of depariurc trom 
the Union ; 

“date of dcpailure from the Union ’ shall mean the date of departure fiom 
a port ; 

“porl\ shall have the same meaning as defined in section “ thirty ” (Act 
No. 22 of 1923). 

C H A p 1 L K III. 

12. A registiation ceitiflcate issued under the provisions of the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act, 1907, of the Tiansvaal (Aci No. 2 of 1907), 01 the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, 1908, ol the Tiansvaal (Act JNo. 36 of 1908,) may 
by an instrument in writing be suriendcied by the holder to the Rcgisiiar ol 
Asiatics, and such sui render shall be conclusive evidence that such holder has 
abandoned any right of or incidental to entry, residence or domicile in the 
Transvaal Province. 

13. If an Asiatic who has failed to make applicaikn for registration in 
accordance with the provisicns of paragraph (2) 01 stciion five ol the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, 1908 ol the Transvaal satisfies the Minister that 
such failure was due to some good and sufficient cause, the Minister may, in 
his discretion, authoir/e the Rcgisiiar to leceive an application lor registration 
from such Asiatic, and the application shall be dealt with in all respects as 
if it had been made in accordance wiih the piovisions ol the said section and all 
the provisions of Act No. 36 of 1908 of the Transvaal as amended by this Act 
which would have applied it the application had been so made, shall apply 
accordingly. 
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14. Section seven of the Asiatic Registration Amendment Act, 1908, of the 
Tranvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the words “ save as in the next 
suceeeding section is provided.” 

15. Section nine of the Asiatics Registration Amendment Act, 1908, of the 
Transvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the last sentence thereof. 

16. Section thirty-four of the Chinese Exclusion Act No. 37 of 1904 (Cape 
of Good Hope), is hereby amended by the deletion of the words ‘ shall be 
deported” and the substitution therefor of the words “ may, in the discretion of 
the Minister, be deported.” 

Chapter IV. 

17. The Governor-General may make regulations, not inconsistent with this 
Act, for the better carrying out of the objects and purposes of this Act. 

18. The laws mentioned in the schedule to this Act are hereby repealed 
to the extent set out in the fourth column of that schedule. 

19. This Act may be cited as THE IMMIGRATION AND INDIAN RELIEF 
(Further Provision) Act, 1927. 


Mr. V. S. S. Sastri't Appointment. 

The following Government of India communique was issued on the 7th May 
1927 * — “ In the announcement made on the 21st Fe})ruary 1927 in the two Houses 
of the Indian Leijis’ature regarding the Agreement reached between the Govern- 
ment of India an 1 the Grwernment of the Union of South Africa it was stated 
that the Government of the Union had requested the Government of India to 
appoint an Agent in South Africa in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Governments. The Government of India have 
decided to appoint the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., as their first 
Agent in South Africa”. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Views. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote the following article headed “ Honourable Com- 
promise ” on the South African Settlement in the “ Young India” 

The Assisted Emigration Scheme. 

Sir Mahomed llabibullah and his colleagues are to be congratulated upon 
having secured a settlement that is honourable to both parties. It is not the best 
that could be conceived, but it is the best that was possible. I doubt if any 
o^her deputation could have done more. The Class Areas Bill which brought 
about the Confeience and lound which the battle 1 aged is dead and gone. The 
Right Ihm’hle Siinivasa Sastri who, when the deputation sailed for South Africa, 
was of all members the mcist communicative and had warned us not to expect 
much, did not conceal at the end of the labours of the Conference his satisfaction 
at the resuP. A perusal of the settlement warrants satisfaction ; but like all 
compomi-ies this one is not without its danger points. The dropping of the Class 
Areas Bill is balanced by repatriation re-emcrging as re-emig’*ation. If the 
name is more dignified, it is also more dangerous. Repatriation could only be 
to India, re-emigration can be to any country. The following sentence in the 
settlement clearly }X)ints to that interpretation : — “The Union Government, there- 
fore. will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India or other ebuntries 
where Western standards arc not lequired.” This assisted emigration to other 
countriis, I hold to be dangerous; for there is no knowing what may happen to 
p(X)r ignorant men going to an unknown land where they would be utter 
strangers. Such countries as would take them would only be either Fiji or British 
Guiana. Neither has a good name in India. It is decidedly a disadvantage to 
have been a party to assisted emigration to any other part of the world. The 
good jxiint about this assisted emigration is that whereas before the settlement 
repatriates lost their domicile, re-emigrants now retain it and lose it only if they 
absent themselves so long as to warrant the inference that there is no intention 
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to return to South Africa, How many assistCvl emi^jrants can hope to refund the 
assistance money they might have received or how many can hope to return 
with their families is a different question. The non-forfeiture clause is clearly 
designed not so much to guarantee a substantial nghl as not to hurt national 
self-respect. 

Indians in Durban. 

The annexure containing a summary of the conclusions reached by the 
Round Table Confeicnce on the Indian question in Smth Afiica is a remaikable 
document betraying in every paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile conflict- 
ing interes's and sentiments. An industrious rcalcr will have no difficulty 
discovering the hopeful paragraphs. I shall, therefore, content myself witn 
di awing attention to a paia that is fraught with grave danger. The Uni -jn 
Goveinmenl is to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an investi- 
gation into sanitary and housing conditions in and arountl Durban wh.ch will 
include the ques'ion of limitation of sale of municipal lands subject to res rictive 
conditions. 1 do not know what is aimed at in this paragraph but my suspecting 
mind (and my suspicitm is based upon previous bitter eKpencnce of inteiprcta- 
tions, wai ranted and unwarran-ed, mat a strong pai ly places upon agreements 
with a weak party to the latter disadvantage) coniures up all kinds of frightful 
consequences aiising from this jiioposed committee and limitation. Already, 
the Durban Coipoiation has been invested with piwcis which it has utilised for 
the suppressic n of its Indian cili/ens. So far as I know, a committee can bring 
to light nothing that is not known to the Corporation or Government. The 
app intment an Advisoiy C imniittee of Iniians may be a simple pa Iding. 
'J'he Health Committee may bring in a historical rci)oit as a previous committee 
to my knowledge has done and limitation may be put upon the purchase of 
Municipal lands by Indians which may cramp the Indian commun'ty residing 
in Durban. Nor do I like the paragraph which seems to imply that provincial 
governments are at liberty to take any action they might against Indian 
settlers without reference to the Central Government. But the compromise 
is acceptable in spite of the dangeis referred to by me, nit much for 
what has been actually achieved as for almost sudden tiansfoi mation ot the 
atmosphere in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards Indians 
to that of a generous toleration, from complete social ostracism to that of 
admission of Invlians to social functions. 

In li 'll Krqiiesentaiivc in Sviu'h Afi ica. 

Mr. AndiCMS sends me gl nving accounts of the utmost coriliality wMh 
which Indian membejs of die DeputaM n were rcceivcvl abke liy iln Gcvei n- 
ment and die people h'^'w !< cal Inclians weic able to gain cn'iy to the mf;St 
fashumablc hotel in Cape Tov^n with uit any let or hin 1 ranee an I h nv 
Europeans 111 South Aft ica were flocking to him to know all about thi In lian 
Depiitalicn and the Indian (luesuon. If tlis atmosphere of goodw-li and 
scciab'ility IS kcj)l up and encouraged, the settlement can be used as a soil 
foundatit n tor erecting a beautiful temple of fieedom lor Indian settlers in 
Soil'll Afiica. But the success of the settlement vtry largely ckq.enls upon 
the sclecticm of a Consal or Comnassioner who will be Sflected to represent 
the Government of India. He must be a peis n of eminence, great ability, and 

strength ot character, and m my cpinum, he must be an Indian. The very 

fact of his Leing an Indian wall strike the imagination of the European 

populaficn and lais^ the Indian settleis in Euiopean cstima ion and will 

1 each the heait of Indians in a way no Englishinaii, not even perhaps Mr. 
Andrews, can and if a man can be selected who wiT command eijual esteem 
of ihe Uni( n Gov eminent, w^e need not feai the future. Such a man, in my 
humble opinion, is Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. I cannot conc’ude this hasty survey 
of the Settlement without placing on rccoid my deepest conviction that the 
happy result is predominantly due to (he ceaseless and prayerful labours of 
that godly, self-tffacing Englishman, Charlie Andrews. 



Indians in Fiji. 

Early in January 1927 the Government of India published papers relating to 
the position of the Indian community in Fiji which formed the subject of represen- 
tations made to the Secretary of State for Colonies by the Colonies Committee of 
the Ciovernment of India. It will be remembered that this Colonies Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Hope Simpson was sent in 1924 charged 
primarily with its Kenya Emigration Hill which was afterwards dropped. 
(See Register 1923 Vol.' II, p. 353 ; 1924 Vol. I, pp. 297-372 ; 1924 Vol. II, p. 328). 
The Committee was charged at the same time with making representations to 
the Colonial Office regarding the position of Indians in Fiji. The following is the 
correspondence between the Government of India, the India Office and the 
Colonial Office all ending uith the despatch of the Government of India dated the 
27th May 1926. 

The jiosiiion as it presents itself after a perusal of the whole correspondence 
is this : that three out of twelve non-official scats m the Fiji Council are given to 
Indians who have now only one seat. Secondly, the question of municipal 
franch’se would be examined by the Local Commiftce in Fiji on which Indians 
would be represented and a representative of the Government of India would 
be allowed to occasionally visit Fi]i and make report upon specific questions 
under certain conditions. The correspondence started with the submission of 
a memorandum by the Colonies Committee setting forth the gricvences of Fiji 
Indians. 


Colonies Committee’s Representations. 

The Committee on the question of Indian political status, submitted that 
under the deed of cession Fiji was ceded as a possession and dependency of 
the British Crowm subject to a condition among others that the rights and in- 
te^sts of i\\i high chiefs should be recognised so far as is consistent with 
British b ivereignty and colonial form of Goveinment. The Colonies Committee 
appreciate that this implies that these interests must be maintained and have 
no desire to question this. But elective representation on the Legislative 
Council at present cnioyed by the European community is presumably regarded 
as not inconsistent wiiii the terms of the deed of the cession and it can hardly 
be argued that the grant of a similar status to their Indian fellow-subjects 
would infringe those terms. Communal franchise as applied in the colonies 
where Indians do not form a minority community is regarded in India as a 
System which is intended to assign an inferior status to Indians as compared 
with their British fellow-subjects and to limit the growth of their political 
influence in the colonies. As the chief labour force Indians in the islands arc 
playing a part essential to the prosperity of the colony. In the circumstances 
the pioposal of the Indian deputation to Fiji that if communal franchise is 
adopted equal representation should be accorded to the European and Indian 
communities appears to the Committee to be fully justified. The Colonies 
Committee submit that the importance of the Indian community is not adequately 
represented by the number of seats which it is proposed to allot to them 
and that no measure which does not accord to the Indian community on a 
communal basis representation in the Legislative Council at least numerically 
equal to that already accorded to the non-official European community can be 
regarded as consistent with the principle of equality of status. 

Regarding municipal franchise the Committee said that the Ordinance of 
1915 wffich was a measure which resulted in the virtual extinction of Indian 
representation on municipal council for the last nine years required modifl- 

26 
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cation. The Committee then objected to poll tax at one pound per head as a 
tax which would fall with severity on Indians and suggested modifications. 
Lastly, the Committee wanted appointment of an agent of the Indian Govern- 
ment in Fiji to keep them Supplied with correct information and thereby dispel 
misunderstandings. 

Reply from the Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Office replied in March 1925 emphasising the position created 
by the deed of cession and emphasised that Indian representation could be 
provided only on communal basis. The Secretary of State for Colonies added : 
“It is proposed that the Fijian repicsentalion should be similarly increased to 
three. The Secretary of State further pioposes that the number of European 
unofficial members should be reduced by one so that they will not have a majo- 
rity over the Indian and Fijian representatives. It is understood that the 
members of the Commitcc were agreed that the official majority must be retained 
and the number of official members will be increased accordingly to preserve 
the necessary majority. 

“In connection with the question of Indian representation a further special 
consideration and one to which the Sectetary of State is inclined to think that 
no sufficient weight has been given, arises from the fact that a very large 
proportion of the Indian residents in Fiji are entitled to repatriation to India 
at the cost of the Fiji Government. Of the total Indian population in the 
colony cs'imated at about 65,* x)0 it is leckoned that approximately 49,500 are 
entitled to repatriation to India at the cost of the Fiji Government. In addi- 
tion there are upwards of 3,000 Indians introduced during 1915 and 1916 who 
will, in course of time, become entitled to this piivilegc.’^ 

On the question of appointing an agent, the Colonial Office said that 
‘‘when oral representation of Indians in Fiji have been reasonably met, Indians 
will have ample means of securing the adequate consideraiion and discussion 
of their views and interests without the inteiveniion of the Government of 
India and that it is to their own representatives and not to the agent of another 
Government that they should look to express iheir point of view and to defend 
their interests. The Colonial Government will, howevci, invite the Legislative 
Council to provide the funds necessaiy for the ajii^o n’ment of a senior officer 
to take chaige ol Indian affaiis with a seat un the Legislative Council and 
further m order that reliable information as to tin present economic condition 
of Indians may be available, It is proposed that a committee; should be imme- 
diately appointed on v\hich the Indian coaimunity should be represented to 
enquire into the facts and report their findings to the Colonial Goveinment 
who would publish the report and fuiiiish copies to the Government of India.’^ 

The Government of India’s Decision. 

The Government of India renewed the request that Indians should be 
given the right to elect representatives equal to the number of Europeans. On 
the question of appointment of the agent, ihe Government of India said that 
they would be satisfied if a repicscnlativc was allowed to visit the coLny 
periodically and report the condition ol Indians. But the Colonial Office 
found no reason to modify i s views. The India Office thereupon informed the 
Goveidmcnt of India; ‘"Ihc pies^mt coi u sj) m lence regarding fianchisc and 
other matters relative to the p situm of Indians in Fiji aiises from the 
reta rsentatirns made by the C' bmes ComniitV*e 1 ) the C -lonial Office in 1924. 
Tb“ pr-t I sa's in tv ihv C -n. .! (Jffic .iSw>'S,, >- ('prt S' n a’lons oi the 

Coa.mitieps ar' -i ;;e inujunun* tli. -• s - n >' di'' a-Stimp ion ot Indian 
emit rat n n Fi 1 an i .s un u s ,h.it h- l.iitei que stam has at any late 
for ihe time being lapsed, dh-s being the case, the Sccieiary of State con- 
siders that a welc mie op.poi tuno y ol impioving ihe jx)sitian of Indians in Fiji 
is offered by the Colonial Office’s policy in regard to the franchise, the 
reception of occasional visits of a 1 epresentative of the Government of India 
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and other important matters affecting their welfare which were dealt with in 
the Colonial Office letter of 20th March 1925. This policv, apart from its 
another aspects, would effect a material improvement in the political status 
of Indians by giving them three out of twehe n^n-c fficial seats in the Legisla- 
tive Council in which only one Indian seat is at present provided for. The 
Earl of Birkenhead regards these lesiilts of the action taken by the Colonies 
Committee in 1925 as a matter for ccmgiatulation and he hopes that the 
Government of India will now ague that the offers made should be accepted. 
He feels strongly that it would be undesirable by pressing again for additional 
concessions to cause further delay in giving effect to the policy and incur a 
risk of its not being adopted. In his view, the concessions now afford a 
reasonable basis of settlement and he would not feel justified in supporting a 
demand for further concessions.” 

The Government of India finally replied that they adhere to their opinion 
that “the representation pioposed for Indians is inadequate. But as the Colo- 
nial Office are at piesent unable to move further in the direction advocated 
by them, they are prepared to acquiesce in the proposals made and v/ould be 
glad if the Letters Patent can be amended as proposed in time to enable 
Indians to elect their representatives at the next election.” 


Indians in Australia. 

That the position of Indians in Australia had considerably improved and 
theii inteiests were well looked after is evident from a communique issued 
by the Government of India early in January 1927. It says : — 

“ By Acts which have recently been passed by the Commonwealth of Parlia- 
ment, the British Indians in Ausralia have been admitted to benefits of invalid 
and old age pensions and mateinity allowances. Old age pension is payable 
to men above 65 yeays of age or above 60 years if they are permanently incapa- 
citated for work and to women above 60 years provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided c<’ntinuous!y in Australia for at least 20 years. 
Invalid pension u obtainable by persms nhi, being above 16 years of age and 
not in receipt of an old age pension, have whilst in Australia become permanently 
incapacitated for work b) leason of an accident or by reas in of being an invalid 
or blind provided they have lesided continuously in Australia for at least five 
yeais. Maternity allowance, which has been extended to the Asiatic mothers 
in Australia who are Biitish subjects, amounts to ^5 and is given to a woman for 
every child to which she gives birth in Australia provided the child is born alive 
and the woman is an inhabitant of the Commonwealth 01 intends to settle therein.” 



The Anti— Colonial Congress. 

The International Anti-Colonial Congress which commenced its sittings at 
the Palais D’Egmont, Brussels on the loTH OF FEBRUARY 1927 and closed its 
sessions after six days of almost continuous sitting, marks a new chapter in the 
history of the world. It was the most represcntati\ e gathering that had met in any 
town in Asia, America or Europe. It \\as international not only in spirit but 
also in representatum. Unlike the other International Congresses held at 
Geneva, Washington and other European towns, it did not consist of delegates 
from only a few European Imperial powers, assembled to devise better and subtler 
means to maintain and promote separate national and class in'ercsts. Delegates 
from all parts of the woild, from India, China, Syria, Arabia, Korea, 
Indonesia, Indo-China, Annam, Japan. South and North Africa, North and Latin 
America and almc>st every European State, tinned up at Brussels, in spite ot 
the short notice and jnsufiicient press propaganda. No loss than 175 mandatory 
delegates and 300 visilois were present. It ^\ as an impressive sight to sec the 
black and the white, the lirown and the yellow, delegates from Imperialist 
countries, from colonial and semi-colonial lands, icprcscntatives of national and 
labour organisations assembled in the laige hall of Palais D’Egmont in the 
ancient and histone to^^n of Brussels. 

Mr. Nehru^s Statement on Behalf of India. 

On (he day previous to the formal opening of the Congiess the delegates 
of the important countries met the representatnes of the Press and made separate 
statements. The following is the full text of Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru’s siaiemcnt 
to the press. Mr. Nehru was the delegate ol the Indian National Congress to the 
Brussels Congress — 

“I am glad to have the opportunity to associate myself on behali of the 
Indian National Congress and the people of India whom it represents, with the 
aims and objects of this International Congress. The Indian National Congress 
stands lor the freedom ol India ; freedom tor the poor and the < ppressed from 
all exploit.ition. We welcome this Inieinautnal Q ngiess lecausc, as wc undci- 
stand It, it has been called together to furiher these aims and objects in the 
internati(/nal sphere. We realise that there is mrch in cenune n in the sti uggle 
which various subject and semi-subject and oppressed peoples arc cairying on 
to-day. Their oppenents are often the same, although they sometime appear in 
different guises and the means employed for their subjection ate often similar. 
Contact between the various pcojiks will lead to a better undei standing of each 
other’s problems and difficulties and is bound to result in closer co-opcration which 
must bring success neaier to all. The fabric of Imperialism looks imposing and 
appeals to hold together, but any rent in it will automatically lead to its total 
destruction. 

“The Indian National Congress is necessarily national and has nationalism 
as its basis, but as our great leader Mahatma Gandhi had said, our nationalism 
is baspd on the mest intense iniei nationalism. The problem of Indian freedom 
is for us a vital and urgently essential one, but at the same time it is not merely 
a purely national problem. India is a world problem and as in the past so in 
the future other countries and peoples will be vitally affected by the condition of 
India. 

“ To-day the stiongcst and the mest far-reaching Imperialism is that of 
Britain am British Imperialism and pciicy always have had India as their 
corner stone. Both Egypt and oihcr parts of Afiica have suffered domination 
because Brpish Impenalism wanted to strengthen its hold on India and to protect 
its sea routes to that country. The importance of India and her future for 
this International Congress is thus obvious. 
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“ The Indian National movement has welcomed with the liveliest sympathy 
and hope the successes of the Nationalists in China. It has been a matter of 
shame and sorrow to us that the British Government should venture to send 
Indian troops to China in an attempt to coerce the Chinese. You are probably 
aware that the Indian National Congress has protested in the strongest language 
against this and ilie Nationalist membeis o( the Indian Legislature wanted to 
raise this question in the Legislative Assembly, but the English Viceroy exercised 
his veto on the ground that it raised mallei s ot foreign policy. Maha’ma Gandhi 
and the Indian leaders have emphatically on behalf ot the people of India 
cxpicssed their aidcnt hope that the Chinese Na lonalists will bring about the 
final cnancipation of China. The Indian press have condemned the Go\einment’s 
action and mass meetings have been held in \an()us parts f)f the cuin iy for 
the purpose. India to-day is with China, not only because she has every sym- 
pathy lot hei but because she fee’s that China's succ^-ssLil fight is he most 
hopeful sign ot the luiuic downfall ol impeiiaiisrn. As 01 old inqjei lalism is 
tjying to utilise cme subject country to coeice another, but in spite of her 
weakness In<ija IS not so weak to-day as to peimii heiselt tj uc employed as a 
pawn in the inipeiialist game. 

“The aittinpts to use India against China make it all the more necessary 
foi the loiccs of nationalism in ihe subject naticns to co-opciatc together tor their 
commc.n good. And I trust that this Congress wilt help us to oiing about this 
co-opcralion and will thus bring nearer the freedom of oppiessed nationalities”. 

Opening of the Congress. 

The Congress opened formally on the lolh evening, Mr. S. O. DAVIS of the 
British Miners’ Association presiding. The President, in his introductory 
remarks, explained the close connection between capitalism and imperia’ism. 
He proved that the tiisi always led to the second. This meant that, at an 
early date, (arlier than the imperialists expect, the entiic labt ar uiganisation m 
the imperialist countries is bound to lend us fullest support to the national 
movements in the colonial and seini-colonial countnes. 1 he principal speakeis 
ol the evening were Messrs. Lian, represaniaiive of the execuiivc of the 
Kuo Min Tang, Henri Barbuse, the well-known French aiuhor, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, Katayama, the veteran Japanese social woikcr, Vasconcaiias, c\- 
Minisier ot Education in Mexico and Fenner Brockway, the Secretary of 
the lnd( iiendt-ni Labour Parly i<t Phigiand. Speaking on o* halt or ihclnlian 
National Congress, Mr. Nehru ga\c a short but \ery clcai exposition ol the 

am s, me. hods and results of Bniish unpenalism m India. He pointed out 

that the Indian question was an iniei national one, that neighboiiimg coun- 
tiRS like Alghanistan, Burma, I’eisia, Mesopotamia were depiivcd ot ihcir 
independence by the English 10 safeguard their mest piizeu possession— India. 

Ilealsodiew the aumtion of the Congress to the fact that Indian men and 

money weie being used to fight the wais ot a foreign impeiialism, and to oppress 
other nations. Concluding, Mr. Nehru demanded the wuhdiaw'al ot all foreign 
troops of occupation from his country and the immediate lecogniiion of Indian 
independence. Mr. Katajama uiged iheleaaeis of the national movements in the 
colonial countries and ol the labour organisations in the oppressing countries 
lo be uncompromising in their demands. He pointed out the e&iency of 
economic bo)Cott for gaining national libeity. 'Ihe ex-Mimsier of Education in 
Mexico, gave a lengthy account of that most teriiblc ot all imperialisms, the 
imperialism of the United States, with ns subtle methods, sometimes termed 
“ policy of peaceful pc netiation and at other limes “Dollar Diplomacy.” The 
United States, said the speaker, had been built through cruelty, and money, 
and this modern miracle was to-day threatening the whole humanity. The last 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Fenner Brockway of the Independent Labour 
Parly, Mr. Brockway denounced the British rule of exploitation in India, con- 
demned the policy ot sending troops to China and assured the Indian and Chinese 
delegation, the lullest sympathy of his paity in their struggle to emancipate 
their countries from the clutches of a foreign and oppressive imperialism. 
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The Proceedings 

During the busy clays that followed the representatives of various countries 
spoke exposing the methods and aims of imperialism in the different countries. It 
was a curious fact, as Mr. Nehiu pointed out in his statement to the press, 
that in all the oppressed countries, whjever ih'. oppress irs be, their aims and 
methods were similar. In othei words, there was nothing to choose betv'een the 
British Imperialism in India, the Japanese Imp;rialism in Korea, the Dutch rule 
in Indonesia and the F'rench administiation in tin o* diffcient colonies. 

On the SECOND DAY ol the Congress Mr. Leclobuig, member of the German 
Parliament, made a long speech urging the natums to maintain an united fiont and 
exposing the wa)S oi the Biiiish Pailiamcn aiy Labour Party. He recalled another 
InternaiK nal Cong less, the Stuttgart Congi css. 'Ihc Suttgart Congress passed 
a resolution condemning ihe cclomal administration ot the Impel lal poweis and 
advocating the 1 ights of every couniiy loi complete incU jicndence and selldctei- 
mination. Mr. MacDonald was one ot thcs'‘ wh)had\oicd tor the lesolii'ion. 
He then relcrrcd to the latei dcxelojiment m Mi. MacDonald and how’ the 
Radical SiiCialiSt ul 1907 became the Minis’er foi foreign ^Nffaiis in the flisi 
Labour Government. Another well-bnown man who was present at Stuttgart 
in 1907 and who had also voted e-n behalt el the usoUitu n was Mi. Vandeiw-cld 
who to-day i‘r tlie Minister ot Foi eign ffaii s in i-Llgiimi and wdiu also reiused 
the organiseis ul the Biussels anii-Culcnial C(ngiess to in. ibc a public demon- 
stration tin ough ibo stieets ol Biiissels. 'Ihe spcalvci askea ilic leadeis ol the 
Labour oiganisaticns m the impcnaliS' coi nines, not t<) lose confidence, but to 
unite their lui ces with the natii nal moveintn's m the Colonial and oppressed 
countries in their fight against imperialism and class oppression. 

Mr. Harry Pollit, speaking on behall of the Lett wing ot the Labour movement 
in England, made a spirited speech m which he explained that the working 
classes in England vveie coming to realise at last that the Biitish occupation ot 
Inaia and other Asiatic and African cuuntiies and the transference of Bn lish 
capital Horn the Home country to Inuia and China, meant unemployment and 
lowering oi the standard of life f(>r the Bisiish worker. The fact alone was 
driving the Labour movement m P-ngiand moic uud mute to the Left. The 
desire to support India in her movement leu independence was iheieforc not a 
matter of met e sentiment to the British vvoikei. To him it was a question of 
his life and existence. In other words, to the lai^c 11. a .ses ol v/orking classes in 
England, the ccceq aiK n ol lno.,a by lengiaiid mean, eiuy i.nemployujLnL amt 
misery, bo them India was a Lsing e«/ncei n and theieloie they wcic leady to 
adopt every step lu educate the public opinicn m England to demand the 
recognition of Indian independence. He also explained that the revoliitionai y 
movement among the vvoi king classes was gaming sticngih cveiy day. As an 
example he tula the audience that, while he tioc 1 s wlu wtie Lemg sU'ppcu to 
China were parading ihiough the sticeis of J.cndon, the lucmbeis ol h.s organi- 
sation disiiibuted pamphle s calling on the soldieis not to sEaH then Chinese 
Icllow-vvoikeis in the event ot a war. He iurihcr intormed iliem that cvety soldier 
in the troopship sailing to China had m hiS hand a pamphlet explaining the 
nature ol the struggle in China. The military author ilics vveie aware of these 
activities of the Biitish Labour oiganisation : but they recognised the strength 
of the working class movement and wisely refiained liom taking any action. 
Referring to the sending of Indian troops to China, he said that the step was 
taken, •more wuha view to measure the sticngih ol the national movement in India. 

On the IHIRD DAY ol the Congress theie were cnihiisiasiic scenes when the 
President announced that the leader of the recent byiian “levolt” en whom the 
French Govemmtnt had lasscd a death sentence, and two generals from tfie 
Cantonese army had arrived. Ihe whole audit ncc stood en its feet for full 
five minutes and gave a tremendt us reception to these distinguished arrivals. 
They explained the nature ot the movements in Syria and China, showing how 
ihc movements in their countries were only part of the world-wide movement 
for national and social emancipaticn. Mr. George Lansbury who arrived on the 
fcoirtb day, having been detained in London on account oi the Chinese debate 
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!n the House of Commons, in his fighting speech fully maintained his reputation 
both as an orator and a social worker. He pointed out the international 
significance of the Chinese movement, how it represented an essential^ step 
towards social progress of the whole world. This fact alone, in his opinion, 
made it the duty of every country to lend active support to the efforts of the Can- 
tonese to free themselves from the bounds of foreign imperialism. Mr. Lansbury 
also pointed out that at the present stage a policy of pacifism was likely to 
prove of help only to the imperial powers. Finally, he drew the attention of the 
delegates of the countries to the dangerous and deliberate propa'^anda carried 
on in all the countiies by the imperialist powers in order to mobilise the opinion 
of the world against Russia. At the end of his speech, delivered wdth much 
feeling. Mr. Lansi^ury warmly embraced the General of the Cantonese army. 
The whole audience felt the sinc<‘ritv of that act, and spontaneously stood on 
its feet. Di. Helene Stocker, the w'ell-known German doctor editor of “ The New 
Generation”, wdio also mairtains a nursing home in Ilerlin for unmarried 
mothers, in a short speech, C' plained the merits of Gandhi’s doctrine of non- 
co-operation and passive resistance. She also classified women among the 
ojipressed classes of the world and emphasised the need of emancipating the 
women in any scheme of social regeneration. 

Aim 'St the last to sprak was M. Kdo Fennen, Secretary of the International 
Transport Workeis’ .^ss ciation, which is die most important and influential 
of all the labour organisah ns m die a’d of statistics drawn from official sources 
how the emp'oymen^ of Furo].ean capital in India an 1 China was leading to 
uncmploymem and mis'^rv in Furf'p^'. In th#' i8th and lodi centu’*'^ the colonies 
wcie a paving concein. But to-dav things have chan'^ed Capital being 
internatirmal, it was being quickly transferred to countries with cheaper labour. 
As an example, be mendoned the fact that more than half of the Chinese textile 
industry was m the hands of foreign capitalists. This industry alone employed 
mote than thice million hands. The hours of work in most cases extended to 
10 hours per day, Sundays not excluded. Nearly 26 per cent of the workers 
were drawn from children. It was easy to understand the effects of these deve- 
lopments on the international labour market. The working classes in Europe 
were awakening to these Oicts an I this Cvplained why they were prepared to 
make common caus^ with the natumal movements m the oppressed countries. 
He a s > inf irmecl til • audience that m Shanghai and odier indus*^nal towns of 
China, Chines'* capitalist wew; Vss e'o’'>iPng than the canr.abs's from the so- 
ca’le 1 •* I ivi'is*.] c I'ln rI'’^ ” S enkin r on b ba’f of an ass> icoapon which had 
th” power of b’ln dug' th • wli >le machine of ma{lei n in lustnal civilisation to a 
standstil’. M Fennen expiesv’l his hape that a well-organised strike would 
bung them all to their final goal at an early date. 

Resolutions. 

I. ClIINV AND INDI\. 

The last day of the C mgress was devoted mainly t<i the passing of resolu- 
tions. Very neai ly 40 resolutions were pass»*l. Three of them are of special 
iai oitance to In 1 ia. The first was the resolution of the Inlian delegation, 
moved by the Con.;ress delegate, Mr. Nehru : — 

‘‘ This Congress accoids its warm support to the Intlian National movfement 
for complete freedom of India and is of opinion that liberation of India from 
foreign domination and all kinrls of exnloitation is an essendal s^ep in full 
e.manci''a'ion of the peoples n‘' h^' world. This Congress trusts that peoples 
and wo’kf^is of odi v countries will fiil'v ci-opera'e in this task an 1 will specially 
take tffc’ive Sfps to pi event the desoa ch of foreign troops to In lia an 1 the 
le en i m )i an ar-iiy of occuna'iun in that country. Th'S Congress further trusts 
that the inli.^n National movment will base i»s programme on the full emanci- 
pation ol peasants and workers of India without which there can be no real 
freedom and will co-operate with movements for emancipation in the other parts 
ol the world*^ 
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2 . T V s K 01 ' THE Working Cr. a s s F o r c e . 

The delegations of British, Indian and Chinese nationalities made the 
follo\vin)> statement as to the task of working class forces : — 

“ We British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task of all 
working class forces in Imperialist countries is (a) to fight for full emancipation side 
by side with national forces in oppressed countiies in Older to secure complete in- 
dependence uhei ever such national forces so desire, (b) to oppose all forms of 
coercion against colonial peoples, (c) to vote against all credits, naval military 
and air, for maintenance of armed force to be used against oppressed nations, (d) 
to expose the horrors of impel ialism to civil and military populations, and (e) to 
expose imperialistic policy in the light of the working class struggle foi fieedom”. 

3 . The Chinese Situation. 

“In relation to the immediate situation in China (i) we demand the imme- 
diate withdraw'al of all aimed forces from Chinese territory and waters; (2) we 
urge the need of direct action including strikes and imposition of embargo to 
prevent movements of munitions and troops either in India or Ch>na and from 
India to China, (3) estimates relating either to wai like preparations 01 to war 
shall be voted against ; (4) in ihe event of armed intervention or open w'ar, 
evciy efibrt shall l,e made within the labour movement to use every w'eapon 
possible in worl ing class struggle to prevent hestilities ; (5) we demand the 
unconditional recognition of the Nationalist Government, the abolition of un'^cjual 
treaties and of extra-ten itoi ial rights .ind suiiender of foteign concessions; 
and (6) finally, in the interests of trade union and labour movements in Britain, 
India and China, we pledge ourselves to work for their immediate close and active 
CO- operation”. 


4. Indo-Chinese Relations. 

A joint declaration was made by the Indian and Chinese delegates on the 
relations between India and China in the following terms : — 

For more than three thousand years the people of India and China were 
united bv the most intimate cultural lies. From the days of Buddha, to the end 
of the Moghul period and the beginning of British domination in India, this 
fricnIK intercourse' ccn«;nued unlnlcrrupcd. 

“ Abei the Fas^ India Company had sccuied its firm hold on ha greater part 
of India, the English 1 egan looking for new resources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only introduced poppy cultiva'ion into areas where food 
had previously been grown, but also thiust Indian opium on the unwilling Chinese 
people by force of ai ms. Since (hat infamous opium wai of 1840-1S44, Indian 
mercenary troops have been sent again and again to China in support of British 
Capitalist brigandage in that country. For 87 years Indian troops have been 
permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong, Shanghai, etc. Time an,l 
again, they have been used to shoot down Chinese w’orkers and have thus created 
ill-will in China against the people of India. Even as we make this declaration, 
Indian troops arc again on their wa> to China in an attempt to crush the Chinese 
revolution. 

“ With the stienglhcning of British imperialism, India was cut off more and 
more fjrm intercourse with China, and in theii cultural and intellectual isolation, 
the Indian people have now become completely ignoiant of the condition of China. 

“ It is this extreme ignorance (hat makes it difficult to-day to oiganise effec- 
tive means of preventing India’s money and man-power from being used for the 
enslavement of the Chinese people. We think it urgent and essential that active 
propaganda should be carried to in India to educate the ]jeople regarding China 
and ai ousc them to the necessity of immediate action. We must now resume 
the ancient, personal, cultural and political relations between the two peoples. 
British imperialism which in the past has kept us apart and clone us so much 
injury, is now the very force that is uniting us in a common endeavour to 
overthrow it, 
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We trust that the leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their power 
to co-ordinate their struggle with that of the Chinese people so that by simul- 
taneously engaing British imperialism on two of its most vital fronts China may 
receive active support in her present struggle and the final victory of both people 
may be secured 

5. Against Exploitation. 

Perhaps the most important resolution of the whole Congress was the one 
moved by Mr. Beckett, M.P., on behalf of the Indian, Chinese and British 
delegation. This resolution runs as follows : 

“ We, the undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that 
the task of all v/orking class forces in imperialist countries is : 

(i) To fight for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in 
oppressed countries, in order to secure complete independence wherever such 
national forces so ‘desire. (2) To oppose all forms of coei cion against colonial 
peoples. (3) To vote against all credits, naval military and aerial, for the main- 
tenance of armed foi ces to be used against oppressed nations. (4) To expose 
the horrors of imperialism to the civil and military population. (5) To expose 
imperialistic policy in the light of working class struggle for freedom. 

In relation to the immediate situation in China — 

(i) We demand the immediate withdrawal of all armed forces from Chinese 
territory and waters. (2) We urge the need of direct action, including strikes 
and the imposition of the embargo to prevent movements of munitions and troops 
either to India or China an! from India to China. (3) That estimates relating 
either to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted against. (4) Tliat in the 
event of armed intervention or open war every effort shall be made with the 
Labour movement to use every weapon possible to working-class struggle to 
prevent hostilities. (5) We demand the unconditional recognition of the Nation- 
alist Government the abolition of unequal treaties and of extra territorial rights 
and surrender of foreign concessions. (6) Finally, in the interests of Trade 
Union Lalxmr movements in Britain, India and China, we pledge ourselves to 
work for their immediate close and active co-operation”. 

The Congress also decided to open a permanent world organisation with its 
head office in Paris and branches in the various countries and then dispersed. 

Full Text of Pt. Nehru^s Speech. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, delegate of the Indian National Congress, rising 
to describe the effects of the British World Imperialism was greeted with 
stormy ovation by the Assembly. He said ; — 

With the greatest pleasure I bring the warm ard hearty greetings of the 
Indian National Congress which has commissioned me to link our national 
movement with this Intel national united effort to fight Imperialism. We in 
India have experienced the full strenth of Impeiialism. We know accurately 
what it means and we are naturally interested in every movement which is 
directed against Imperialism. In fact, if you want a typical example that 
will help you to understand the nature and consequence of Imperialism, I think 
you will find nothing better than India. From the internal condition of 
India, as our President has said, it may be understood in what manner the 
English Imperialism represses and exploits the workers. In India you will 
find a wonderful instance of every phase of Imperialism that you may wish to 
Study. Our problems touch us naturally very deeply but I may say to you 
all, whether you come from China, Egypt and other distant lands, that your 
interests arc bound up with ours. And the Indian problem too is of interest and 
importance for you. 

British Misdeeds in India. 

I cannot tell you here the whole history of Indian exploitation — how In lia 
is maltreated, repressed and plundered. It is a long and very sad story. And 
all that I can do is to bring to your notice one or two of the most important 
factors which we have to consider particularly in this International Congress. 

■ ?7 
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You have heard of various disturbances, massacres, and random butcheries 
and most of you have heard of the Amritsar incidents. Do not believe that 
because this affair has given rise to greater uproar than many others, it is in 
any way the singular and the worst episode in the history of India since the 
Britishers came to us. They came to us, as you doubtless know, by pitting one 
province against another until they finally established themselves firmly. During 
the whole period of their stay, they have followed the old policy of “ Divide and 
Rule.” I regret to have to say that they still follow this policy. The early 
history of their occupation is one of the most wildest and most shameless ex- 
amples we have ever seen in the history of the world. Even the British His- 
torians who are certainly not quite impartial admit that the early History of 
India under British Rule represents an epoch of predatory war, — a period in 
which free-booters prowled about and committed plunders and robberies in the 
land in an unbridled manner. You know perhaps also of the event which is 
known as the “ Sepoy Mutiny ” and which took place 70 years ago. It is called 
so but if fate had willed otherwise and the so-called rebels had been crowned with 
success, then to-day it would have been called the Indian War of Independence. 
What we have to say, in all this, is that Amritsar was absolutely nothing in com- 
parison with what took place during the Sepoy Mutiny. But since then, such 
things have been constantly taking place ; even to-day random firing is not 
infrequent. Numberless comrades and Irienis of ouis are detained in prison 
without any accusation and without any trial. Many of our best comrades in 
India have made prison their real home, or they are in exile and cannot come 
back to their fatherland. 


Exploitation in India. 

This gives rise often to a little sensation but the real injuries committed 
by the Britishers in India — the real exploitation is much more severe than the 
shootings and hangings, which occasionally give rise to some disturbance, the 
systematic method in which the workers, labourers and farmeis are being 
exploited and has made India what it is to-day. We read in history, not only 
of the ancient times, but also of the modern period of the riches of India. 
India has allured by her riches the most different peoples from different ex- 
tremities of the world, but if now one goes to India, the most horrible poverty 
stares him in the face. There he sees most of the population do not know 
where they will get their next meal and frequently they do not get it at all. 
Everywhere one meets these hungry people or these half-fed people. This is 
the India of to-day. No statistics, facts or numbers are wanted to convince 
you of this that India has suffered terrible economic decline and that if definite 
steps are not taken to prevent this process India will altogether cease to exist 
as a nation. You know perhaps how years ago (immediately after their advent) 
the Britishers applied the most ruthless methods to tender their industries 
profitable for themselves. In those days, ihe new doctrine of guardianship over 
the Indian people was not mentioned, our repression was not less severe, but 
it was frank, we had a ruthless and open exploitation and suppression of all 
Indian industries. It was bad enough, but worse followed gradually inasmuch 
as our ancient system of education was destroyed and w^e were disarmed. In 
the most multifarious ways, the spiiit of the Indian people was destroyed and 
it was attempted to take away from them, every capacity for active and cons- 
tructive work. The conscious policy of the Britisher in India was to attempt 
to divide us. After they have disarmed us, now they say that we are not fit to 
protect our country. After introducing a system of education which has 
destroyed our ancient education and has set in its place something which is 
ridiculously meagre and which teaches us false history and tries to educate us 
in the hatred of our own country and in the glorification of England — after all 
these, they tell us now that we have not sufficient culture to be a free nation. 

It is now being advertised in the English Press that the Indians fight among 
one another. It should also be noted in this connection, that it is extremely 
exaggerated, that it is also the policy of the British to bring about these dis- 
turbances and to sharpen them where they are in existence and to do everything 
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to keep them alive. This is the policy of Britain, however much she may now 
deny it. Now, what is the condition of India to-day? We are speaking of 
exploitation ? We experience it very fully. Not a single exploitation but often 
a double and a treble exploitation. We have a part of India — the so-called 
Tndian States’ where under the protection of Britain the Feudal system obtains. 
Often the English point them out to us and other countries as well and say- 
look at these parts of India where a kind of Self-Government is in existence. 
Other parts of India are much moie advanced, but the British forget to tell 
one thing. They forget to tell us that these States are under their care and 
that they themselves have hindered progress in them. It is the British who 
first enslaved them and now do not allow them to develop. Consider the case 
of the great land-owners. You have here again the land-tenure system which 
in a great part of India is a feudal system and has been brought to us and kept 
up by the British. It is altogether difficult to change it so long as the British 
Government is not willing to do it. In the policy ot the British Government in 
India we must reckon even the Indian princes and great land-owners as their 
confederates, because a free India would lead to the liberation of the farmers 
from exploitation. Then again we often see a harmful agreement between the 
British Capitalists and Indian Capitalists. 

British World Politics. 

A study of the past history and accounts of the last few years will prove 
that the British world politics is in a gieat measure influenced by their Indian 
possession. Who can be deceived for a moment as to what will happen to Great 
Britain if she docs not possess India ? There would then be no British world- 
Empire. What will take place in future when India is once free ? I cannot say, 
but It is certain that the British woild-Empiie will cease to exist. From their 
capitalistic and imperialistic points of view, the British try to do everything in 
their pow’er to retain their possession of India. Their whole foreign policy is 
to a great part influenced by this aim ; therefore they must build up a firm 
overlordship in India. 'Ihe result is that India has suffered and still suffers. 
But that IS not all. On account of india other lands have suffered and suffer still. 
You have heard of the last instance of the activity ot British Imperialism in India 
—the sending of Indian troops to China. They were sent inspite of the sharpest 
opposition offered by the Indian National Congress. 1 must remind you ot the 
fact — even to my shame. I must mention — that Indian troops were often used 
to repress other people. I read to you the names of the number of countries 
in which Indian troops have been sent by the English lor ihcir purpose. In 
the year 1840, they went to China for the first time, and in the year 1927, they 
arc still going there and duiing this time, they Iiavc been used three times 
without number. They were in Egypt. Abyssinia, in the Persian Gulf, in 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Georgia, Tibbet, Atghanisthan and Burma, it 
is a horrifying list. 

A World Problem. 

I would like you to understand that the Indian problem is not only a nation- 
al problem, but it directly affects a great number of other countries and it is 
of world interest, because, it dnectly applies to the greatest and the most influen- 
tial imperialism of our time. It is clear that such a state of things is insupportable 
for India. We can’t tolerate it any longer, not only because Freedom is 
good and slavery is bad, but because it is a question of life and death for us 
and our country. You too who have come here from the differen tycoon tries 
01 the world cannot tolerate these dreadful chains which are also a gieat hind- 
rance to your own freedom. For us in India, Freedom is a pressing necessity. 
But it is not less important for you if we win our freedom. The noble examples 
of the Chinese nationalists have filled us with hope and as soon as possible we 
wish to follow in their foot-steps. We want the fullest freedom for our country ; 
naturally (of course) not only the internal but freedom also of making connections 
with our neighbours and other lands as we wish. Because we believe that this 
our International Congress affords a possibility of this combined work, we 
welcome it and greet it, 1 ■. ■ ■ 



International Economic Conference. 

The following statement was submitted by Mr. N. N. Wadia, Sir Campbell 
Rhodes and Mr. L. K. Hydar, Members from India to the International Econo- 
mic Conference, held at Geneva in May 1927 : 

“ The economic condition of India and her relations with the outside world 
may be very briefly stated. She is a debtor country in the sense that British 
and other loieij^n capital is invested in her railways and irrigation works and 
in some of her industries m excess of her own investments abroad. On this capi- 
tal large sums have to be remitted annually by way of interest, the official re- 
mittances, which aie known as the “Home Charges’' and which include pension 
and other sterling disbursements, amounting to between £^0 and £^S millions 
annually. 

“ In Older to find the credits necessaiy ftir the liquidation of these claims, both 
official and non-(.fficial, it is nccessaiy for India to export evei7 year goocls of 
a higher value than the value of her imports ; in other words, to maintain a 
favourable balance of her visdjle tiadc. This result is secured by the natural 
surplus of prrulucljon ovci consumption within her own borders. Covering a 
vast aiea, the si/e ol Euiupe less Russia, with a population which numbers one- 
fifth of the w hole human race, the w'ants of her oivn people are simple and to a 
large extent satisfied by her owm productions; indeed, local requirements are 
met chiefly from resources available w'iihin reasonably close proximity to the 
individual consumers. 

Indian Exports. 

“ It w'ill be apparent from this brief summary that the productive effort of India 
is centred far more on internal than on external maikets. Agricultural exports 
of India, which in one form or another constitute nine-tenths of her total exports, 
represent at the same time only one-elevcnth of her total production. In this 
respect, in her reliance chiefly on internal markets no less than in the volume 
and value ol her local resources and the extent of her population and area, un- 
hampered by imer-provmcial tiade baineis, India presents a picture more closely 
analogous to that ot the United States of America than to that of European 
Stales. It is true that in India, as in Europe, the coal, steel and cotton textile 
industiics endure their shaie of the prevailing depression. The depression is 
no less keenly felt because in all three industries productive capacity is greater 
than It was. Othei industries also liave developed in the absence ot foreign com- 
petition and under the stimulus of high prices during the war. 

Fiscal Policy. 

“ India has adopted a fiscal policy which seeks to foster and develop the start 
which was thus made under pressure of war conditions. Nascent industries, 
built up with local labour and capital fiom local materials to meet local needs, 
cannot be allowed to die under the competition of foreign goods, over-produced 
abroad and sold in Indian markets at cut rates. The advantage which might 
accrue to the Indian consumer from these low prices weigh but little in compari- 
son with the necessity of building up local industries on a sure foundation. The 
protective policy of India aims at the development of such manufactures only, 
as will one day be able to meet world competition unaided, and protection, 
whether it takes the form of import duties, bounties or other forms 01 State aid, 
is granted only for a limited number of years to individual industries. 

“ Partly as a result of war and post-war conditions, and partly as a result of 
the adoption of a policy of discriminating protection, a change has occurred in 
the character of India’s foieign trade. Manufactures, account for a slightly 
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lower proportion of her imports and a slightly higher proportion of her exports. 
While, tlianks to a succession of good harvests, agricultural production has 
increased, local consumption has in the main increased nure rapidly than exports. 

“ As might be expected in a country where the population largely subsists 
on agriculture, Government revenues since the war have been raised chiefly 
through indirect taxation. Thus Customs and exercise receipts account res- 
pectively for 24 per cent, and 22 per cent, of the total official revenues of India, 
to which income tax contributes only 12 per cent. 

Period of Deficits. 

“ During the years 1918-19 to 1922-23, revenue failed to balance expenditure 
and the aggregate of the annual deficits amounted to nearly 1,000 millions of 
rupees. Severe retrenchments and additional taxation have since restarted the 
financial equilibiium of the Government of India. The national debt has incresed 
since 1913-14 from 1,797 millions of rupee debt and £247 millions of sterling debt 
to 5,231, millions and ^339 millions. 

“ The sterling value of the rupee, which during the earlier years of the current 
century had been stabilised as is. 4d. increased during the concluding years of 
the war and again during the trade boom winch followed, until in the spring of 
1920 it reached its maximum of 2S. io-i-2d. Thereafter, as trade depression 
developed, exchange fell to appioximately is, 3d. in 1921. Subsequently, as a 
result of successive good harvests and favourable trade balances, the value of 
the rupee appreciated. By legislation of March 1927 the ratio was fixed at is. 6d. 

Rise in Prices. 

^ India suffered no less than other markets of the world Vom the rise of prices 
which occurred during the trade boom of 1919-20 and from the subsequent 
slump. The economic life of India was affected m many ways : 

(a) Although there is not the same problem of industrial unemployment in 
India as in European countries, yet the usual lag occurred by which the rise of 
wages followed instead of accompanying the rise of prices. When a subsequent 
£all of prices occurred and trade became depressed, a general reduction of wages 
was not found possible. 

(b) For several years after the war a serious gap occurred between the 
prices of raw materials and the prices of manufactured goods. Although both 
sets of prices were higher than pre-war levels, manufactured goods had appre- 
ciated to a greater e\tpt than raw materials. This tendency has had an 
important bearing on India’s trade. Roughly three-quarters of her exports consist 
of raw materials, while the same proportion of her imports consist of manufac- 
tured goods. In other words, a greater productive effort was necessary to enable 
India to purchase the same volume of imports as prewar. In actual fact a 
coinpromise was evolved whereby exports increased (by comparison with per-war) 
during 1924 and 1925, while imports were relatively less. 

(c) Fluctuations of price have been no less serious in India than in other 
markets. One result has been that stocks of staple goods are no longer 
maintained in the world’s markets to the same extent as pre-war, for the risk of 
carrying stocks is enhanced through the uncertainty of prices levels. Producer 
and consumer arc thus in closer relations with each other than they were in 
pre-war days, and the effects on prices of over and under-production are more 
quickly felt. To this cause may be attributed the growing tendency on the part 
of producers of tea, jute and similar products to organise the marketing of their 
goods in order to counteract those abnormal fluctuations of price whith must 
inevitably occur when the absence of stocks permits the unrestrained impact of 
varying demand on varying supply. 

And their Repercussions. 

“ From the point of view of India— a point of view doubtless shared by other 
great countries producing raw materials in common demand in the world’s 
markets— the vicious circle from which she seeks to escape is one whereby fluc- 
tuations of price prevent the growth of confidence, thus militating in the consu- 
ming markets against purchases of her raw materials for stock. The absence of 
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such stocks makes itself felt in tendencies which exaggerate fluctuations of price 
and so further discourage the growth of confidence. 

“ Faced with not dissimilar difficulties, the manufacturing industries of Europe 
have been forced into conditions of closer and closer organisation. They have 
learnt that, in the present state of the world’s markets, there is little hope of 
expanding sales unless and until costs are reduced. Reductions of cost are 
possible in any one or more of the following directions : — 

(a) In the organisation of financial and industrial methods, affecting over 
head and distributing charges ; 

(b) In the removal of impediments resulting from Government action ; 

(c) By economics in labour charges ; 

(d) By reductions in the cost of raw materials. 

Organisation and Efficiency. 

“Organisation will undoubtedly play its pait in the reduction of overhead 
charges. The manufacturer must look to Governments to realise the importance 
of removing ail unnecessary impediments to trade. In regard to labour charge, 
while no actual reduction of wages appears in present circumstances to be 
cither possible or desirable, the contribution of labour would take the form of 
the elimination of waste and of increased production as a result of increased 
efficiency. 

Indian and World Prosperity. 

“The fourth heading is that with which India as primarily a producer of 
raw mateiiais and other coimtiics iinplarly situated aic chiefly concerned. Her 
contribution towards world economic prospeiity can only take the form of pro- 
gressive effort towards a reduction of agnculimal costs, an improvement in the 
quality and quantity of the crops, and finally, the encouragement of orderly 
marketing. The effects of this policy will be beneficial not merely to the producer 
himself in financing him until his crop is finally disposed of and in securing 
him an increased profit by co-^erative sales wisely supervised, but also to the 
world in general in more efficient methods of cultivation and, therefore, in 
greater productivity at equal or reduced cost. 

The Co-operative Movement. 

“ The co-operative movement is a means towards this end, and its progress 
in India during the past twenty yeais has been striking. Only last year, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to investigate agricultural conaitions in India. 
The commission has been instructed to exploie possible extensions of existing 
activities in the field of reseaich and demonstration, the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture and the extension of rural credit facilities. It is at 
present engaged in prosecuting its enquiries, and its report is awaited with 
interest. 

“ It must be remembered, however, that, if real progress is to be made, the 
manufacturer must share with the primary producer the advantages of the 
cheaper and better production of raw materials. The demand for manufactured 
goods can only develop natui ally and steadily, as it did in pew-war days, when 
world prices are stabilised, confidence is restored and equilibrium is again main- 
tained between the costs and profits of producers and manufacturers. Failing 
such equilibrium, India and the countries at present concerned primarily with 
the production of raw materials are forced either to curtail their purchases of 
manufactured goods, at the expense of their general standard of life or, alter- 
natively, to provide more and more for themselves those commodities which they 
have hitherto found it convenient to draw from abroad”. 
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International Labour Conference. 

The International Labour Conference which commenced its session in 
Geneva on the 31st May took a bold and significant step in asking a repre- 
sentative of an extra-European country to take the chair at this session. This 
honour \yas conferred on Sir Atul Chatterjee, the High Commission for India. 

An important item on the agenda was the question of Compulsory Sickness 
Insurance which it was proposed to deal with in the draft convention. The 
session was the most lively. About 45 States were represented and some 
delegations were singularly large as, for instance, the Japanese Delegation which 
consisted of about 30 members. There was all-round satisfaction at the fact that 
th^ Employers’ Delegate from India was an Indian of Mr, Birla’s type. Different 
committees were fairly active and a good deal of spade work was accom- 
plished. Indian employers’ view-point was expressed by Mr. Birla in an able 
speech which won him congratulations from the different sections of the 
Conference. 


Mr. Birla't Speech. 

Speaking on Compulsory Sickness Insurance, Mr. Birla said that although 
India is not hostile to the principle of such an insurance for labour it found 
itself in a position which rendered the adoption of the scheme embodied in the 
draft convention impossible. The present scheme was formulated with reference 
to European conditions and could not suit India whose industries were not in 
the same stage of development and could not consequently bear the same 
burden or strain. Then again, Indian labour whose wages were comparatively 
low would hardly favour the scheme which contemplated a contribution of part 
of their income to the insurance fund, established thereunder in India. This 
question had not even been discussed and time was needed to bring India into 
line with other countries, which had built up their present position, characterised 
by the individual strength given under protection afforded by the tariff wall 
over long peiiods, in some cises over forty years, lie sh )uld do his best to 
bring the matter to the notice of the Indian Parliament wh eh he h )ped would 
take such steps in tins direction as might appear justified in view of the country’s 
special position, but for the present he must with due deference to the authors 
of the scheme say it did not suit India and was therefore unacceptable to them. 

Speaking in a general discussion of the Director’s Report Mr. Birla 
touched upon many important points, pariiculaily, that of the establishment of 
a national correspondent of working houis by Japan. 

Discussing the proposed appointment of a national correspondent at Delhi, 
Mr. Birla remarked that, while it was very essential to have such a correspondent 
in India, he doubted whether Delhi was the suitable place for that purpose. 
Calcutta and Bombay being more important business centies in India, Mr. Birla 
thought a national correspondent should be stationed at either of these places. 
He also maintained that, if they wanted to have the trust of Indian Labour, 
they ought to have a correspondent of Indian nationality, and to see that the 
literature issued from his office was not confined to the foreign language. Hindi 
was the most prevalent language in India, being spoken by one-third of its 
population and easily understood by the remaining population. He suggested 
that all literature should be issued primarily in Hindi. 

Mr. Birla was glad that notice had been taken of the abolition of slavery 
in Nepal. He would draw the Director’s attention to a slight mistake in giving 
its description. Nepal was not an Indian State as was generally understood 
from that descriptive title. Its status was higher, the ruler being termed His 
Majesty the King of Nepal. He hoped the mistake would be duly rectified. 
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Mr. Birla very much deplored tliat the Japanese Government had been j)ut- 
ting off under one excuse or other the ratification of the Washington Working 
Hours Convention. He said that it was amazing to find in these days when 
there had been such a remarkable advance in other civilised countries in regard 
to Labour legislation that the Japanese factories were still working in many cases 
more ilian twelve hours a day. He thought at least for the sake of humanity, 
the Government of Japan should take immediate steps to give effect to the 
Washington Convention about the hours of work. 

Concluding Mr. Birla said that he regretted that in the past Indian emplo- 
yers had taken little interest in their representation at the International Labour 
Conference. He very much apprecited the remark of the Credentials Committee 
last year that they desired to see countries represented by men of their own 
nationality. Indian employers were no less keen upon that point now, and he 
hoped that in future they would find them always ready to meet the desire of the 
Credentials Committee in this direction. 

Mr. Giri's Speech. 

Mr. V. V. Giri, in the course of his speech, expressed grateful thanks 
to Suzuki, the Japanese workers’ delegate, for the noble fraternal sentiments 
he had expressed, especially, his reference to workeis in India. He said 
Sir A. Chatter jec’s chairmanship was an honour not only to India but to the 
East. He congratulated the Director of Labour Office and his colleagues 
on their wonderful work on behalf of the workers of the world though he 
declared the Labour Office had not devoted its time and energy to the investi- 
gation into and amelioration of conditions in Mandated Territories and 
countries like India. The living wages for workers was unheard of in India 
and the system of payment was most unjust to poorer workers. The hours of 
work in railways were from 12 to 14 and even 16 daily, With regard to the 
sickness insurance, it was in a sorry stale. The Indian Government considered 
that any practical measuie with regard to tlrat question was at present impossible. 
Speaking on the freedom of association, Mr. Giri declared that even organised 
associations in India were particularly suppiessed and gagged when the real 
issue between employers and employees arose. 

Mr. Giri asked from the Conference for a clear statement as to what action 
the Inicrnaticnal Labour Office had taken in the matter of recommending to the 
countries like Kenya the abolition of forced labour. He wanted these countries 
to be informed to stop it if they had not )Cl done so. 

Paying tiibute to Japan for ha\ing retrieved the lost name of tlu East, Mr. 
Giri ajipealcd to that country to improve the conditions of thcii workmen and 
show to the West that it would be second to none in ameliorating the hard lot 
of her teeming working classes that built the forture of the nation. 

Mr. Gin congratulated the Dll cctor and his colleagues of the International 
Labour Office for the great woik so far accomplished in the name and on behalf 
of the workeis of the woi Id. But while so appreciating, he said, he would not 
be tine to himself or just to those whom he represented if he did not tender his 
humble but constructive criticism with a sincere desire to further the objects of 
the great international organisation. He bi ought to the notice of the Con- 
ference that, peihaps for reasons beyond control, the International Labour Office 
could not devote lliat attention and energy to the investigation of conditions, 
of w'oil«ns in special countries which are given various names such as colonies 
protectorates, dependencies and spheres of influence etc., who have the mis- 
foi tune to be ruled by European nations and where the workers have to fight 
the capitalists wh) are moie olten than not supported by their Government. 
The Conference, Mr. Giii submitted, should look to these problems more than 
to the emancipation of the European workeis, as they were able to contend 
w'iih their masteis on equal terms and get their reasonable grievances redressed 
whether by honourable treaties or by means of legislation, without requiring 
any help Irom the Labour office. 

Mr, Giri continued : “ I appeal to my fellow delegates from these countries 
not to consider for a while that I have been making these statements in a spirit 
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of fault-finding but only to remind the International Labour Office that a good 
deal has yet to be done in the interests of the poor workers who have no national 
Government of their own. Failure to take great care of their interests will 
rob this organisation of its weight and prestige and will deprive it of its 
character”. 

Real Representation. 

Mr. Giri then drew the attention of the Conference that subject nations 
were not properly represented at the Conference by their own men. For in- 
stance the Dutch, the French and the Belgian delegations had only one coloured 
representative as delegate or as adviser. The assumption that these delegations 
represented the colonies was based on a fiction. Tlie Conference, he submitted, 
should insist on proper representation. Then the Conference could get a clear 
idea of the conditions prevailing m those special countries. 

The International Labour Conference should insist on Governments such 
as the Union of South Africa to send from time to time a workers’ delegate. 
The workers there are the natives of the soil and they outnumber the foreigners 
by at least five or six times. The representation of Mr. Clement Cadalli, the 
General Secretary of one of the biggest unions in South Africa should have been 
accepted. He should have been allowed to be a workers’ delegate from South 
Africa. 

The best way to solve these difficult questions was, said Mr. Giri, to appoint 
a small committee of enquiry to go to these countries and make a study of the 
conditions there with the help of the Government and workers of these countries. 
The organisation would then be in a position to judge for itself. 

“ Living ” Wages in India. 

Speaking on behalf of the workers of his country, he referred to the ‘ living 
wages’ paid by the Railways in India to their employees which amounted from 
8sh. to I4sh. per month on which they had to maintain a family of four to five 
persons. On the great economic principle of supply and demand the Govern- 
ment, as agent of the Railways, supported this scale. 

In conclusion, Mr. Giri emphasised on the need for direct representation of 
labour in the Legislatures of the country and pleaded for an investigation into 
the condition of workers in jute, textile and other industries and for the providing 
of rudimental amenities of labour in those industries. 

Dr. Paranjype’f Speech. 

Dr. Paranjype in the course of his speech expressed the gratification of the 
Government and the people of India at the high honour done to India by the 
selection of the Indian delegate to preside over the Conference. He hoped that 
this was only an indication of the great interest taken all over the world in the 
conditions of labour in India. He was glad to learn of the decision to appoint 
a correspondent of the Labour Office in India and he also strongly supported 
the suggestion of Mr. Birla, that the appeal of Indian workers should be made 
through the vernaculars of India. 

He referred to the Asiatic enquiry, which was being conducted by the 
Labour Office, and said that it would be most useful if high officials, such as the 
Director, were to visit India personally. 

Dealing with the internal organisation of Labour Office, Dr. Paranj'ype 
observed tliat the number of people from eastern countries were comparatively 
small and hoped that it would be possible to engage a few more people from India, 
China, Japan and other countries, with the object of increasing the usefulness 
of the Labour Office. 

Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Giri with regard to the hours of work on 
railways, etc.. Dr. Paranjype declared tliat no complaint liad been made by the 
Legislative Assembly, that the Government of India was not observing to the 
letter and spirit the Hours Convention. The Government of India could hardly 
be blamed for non-observance of the conventions and recommendations of the 
International Labour Organisation by the Native States. 
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South African Indian Congress. 

The South African Indian Congress opened at Johannesburg on the 12th 
^Jarch 1927. The full number of delegates were present, including those from 
places as distant as fifteen hundred miles. Great enthusiasm prevailed. 

Opening the session Mi. Andrews bore personal testimony to the spirit of 
goodwill and good faith, which pervaded the Round Table Conference at Cape 
Town for which Gen. Hertzog and Dr. Malan were principally responsible. In 
conclusion he asked that not a single word should be spoken which might weaken 
the mutual trust already established. 

'rhe speeches of the President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
indicated hearty acceptance of the agreement as a thoroughly honest attempt at 
a friendly settlement. The Chairman of the Reception Committee said : “We 
meet in a more peaceful atmosphere to give a verdict on the Round-table Agree- 
ment. It IS the privilege of the South African Indians to gratefully record the 
honest efforts of the Habibullah Deputation to accomplish a settlement. It is also 
our privilege to record the co-operation an 1 sympathy of Gen. Her Uog and Dr. 
Malan, whose admirable attempts to understand the Indian viewpoint have 
equally contributed to bring about a happy change and friendly spirit.*’ 

Preiidential Address. 

Mr. GODFREY, President of the Congress, emphasised that the Indian com- 
munity in South Africa approved the Agreement as a whole and accepted it in the 
spirit in which it was made. He felt the success of the Agreement would mainly 
depend on themselves. He stated that many points were still left undecided and 
much work of criticism would remain to be carried through. But, whatever was 
done, should be accomplished in the friendly spirit which pervaded the Con- 
ference itself. 

Continuing, the President said “ India sent us her most eminent men, sober 
with age, ripe in wisdom and experience. It is my duty to record the work of 
the Executive, Messrs. Kajee, Father, Nursoo, Naidu and Ismail who rendered 
admirable service at Capetown with other chosen delegates. Generally speak- 
ing, we approve of the settlement though certain parts we must oppose, especially 
restrictions on the municipal land sales and the tacit refusal to restore our lost 
municipal franchise. We insist on ‘no taxation without representation,’ as our 
inalienable right. There arc also many things undecided needing examination. 
To-day we are more concerned with the intention of the Bill than the actual 
wording. W’e recognise the change of heart and warmly welcome it. It is, as 
Dr. Malan says, an agreement in the nature of an honourably, friendly under- 
standing. Therefore we, Indians, must regard it even more'binding, for, if we 
depart from the honour, we are refusing to act as gentlemen, which is tor us 
impossible. 

“We believe that this agreement is an indication of South Africa’s desire to do 
right by us. I am certain that, if our resolutions and criticisms are practical and 
useful, they will receive proper consideration fiom the Union Ministers. There 
is much in the agreement which commends itself, reflecting patience and courage 
of both the Governmen s. 

“We wish, however, to emphasise the fact that, in future, as in the past, we 
shall be sober in our demands, just in our aspirations, persistent in our efforts 
and repudiate all legislation prejudicial to our honour. We are determined, as 
South Africans, to shoulder the burdens of our adopted country as well as claim 
the privileges. We want a definite political status and demand it, 

“During the coming year, our Executive must supply the Agent-General 
with the necessary information enabling him to secure full implementing of the 
agreement.” 
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The Annual Report. 

Mr. Kajce, Congress Secretary, then read his annual report, showing remark- 
able ability and untiring energy. He mentioned the South Africa prayer-day as the 
foundation of the success achieved. “Apart from the efficacy of the prayer before 
the Divine Being, the quietening influence of such a great peaceful gathering is 
supremely important. If causes be looked for regarding the change in European 
opinion, prajrer-day is the chief. When the Delegation came, we were privileged 
to obtain, on innumerable occasions, interviews and consultations of the highest 
importance. We could not have been treated better, and we would desire to 
record our gratitude to Messrs. Nursoo, Camay and Rasul, who represented 
Transvaal ; Messrs. Ismail, Khangool and Mahomed Khan, the Cape Province ; 
Mr, Naidu, Natal ; Mr. Father, the Treasurer of the Congress ; Mr. Hawa, Vice- 
President ; and also thise present, and Mr. Godfrey. We had joint sub-corn- 
mitees with the delegates, enteiing into ihc minutest details. We, therefore, 
duly express our full satisfaction thanking specially th* Hon. leader for his 
courtesy and kindness. It is a matter for ptide to our c immunity that the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. S. Sastri and Sir Pheroze Sethna were the guests of our esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Sorabjec Rustornjee.” 

Mr. Ka)ee then thanked the Indian National Congress, paying a special 
tribute to Mahatmaji and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. The Congress then adjourned* 

Next day, the 13TH MARCH, when the Congress met, there was remaik- 
able unanimity regaiding the accep ance of the Round Table Conference agree- 
ment and gratelul appreciation ot th; work of the delegaii m with an earnest 
petition to the Viceroy to make Mr. Sastri the fi s. Agent General. 

Division of opinion only came concerning local issues, but a wise decision 
was taken to retain the Durban headquarters of the Congress and reappoint 
cn bloc for the ensuing year all the Congress officers retiring. Johannesburg 
desired to be the headquarters, but Mr. Kaj.c. (Durban) had done such splcndcd 
work that preferably the office remained there. 

Resolutions. 

The main resolution was follows ; “The Congress accepts the Round Table 
Agreement as an honest attempt to find a solution and is prepared to work it 
as such, while reserving the right to protest against confiscation of the municipal 
franchise, the restriction on municipal sales of land and the penalising clauses 
of the Colour Bar Act. The Congress reserves the right critically to examine 
any new draft bill implementing the Agreement. 

A second resolution recorded the heartfelt thanks and deep appreciation of 
the unparalleled services of the Delegation, creating a new friendly atmosphere 
and reaching a settlement honourable to both sides, which opened avenniics of 
further development to the Indian community in South Africa. 

A third resolution condemned ihe unauthorised and misleading cables from 
Durban concerning South African Indian settlement. The strongest language 
was used concerning this. The so-called Natal Vigilance Association, which was 
bitterly anti-Cong ress and ludicrously unrepresentive, was also condemned. 

Another resolution earnestly asked Mr, Sastri to become the Agent General. 

All these resolutions were passed unanimously, and cordially, with the strong 
support of each province. 



Interpellations in Assembly 

On Indians Abroad. 

Poll-tax on Indians in Kenya. 

On the 27TII JANUARY, the Hon. Mr. Bhore, replying to Mr. N. C. Kclkar^s 
question regarding poll-tax on Indians in Kenya, said that the Government had 
received a representation from the Imperial Citi/cnship Association on Kenya Poll- 
Tax and said : “Yes, I may, however, mention that an ordinance on precisely the 
Same lines as the Asiatic Poll-Tax Ordinance has been passed by the Kenya 
Legislative Council in lespect of Europeans, but under it Europeans will pay a tax 
of 30 shillings while Indians pay 20 shillings only, 'fhe Government are in 
communication with the Colonial Government. 

Grant of Permit to Dr. Sudhindia Bose to Visit India. 

On the 3 1ST JANUARY Mr. (]aya Prosad Singh and Mr. Belvi asked 
with lefertncc to the giant ol penult or emergency ceitificate to Dr. biidhindra 
B(se to visit India. Has the attention ol the Govcinment been drawn to his 
letter published in “'I he Anirita Ba/ar I’atrika” dated the 15th December 1926, 
in which he complains that he has not }ct succeeded in getting a permit to 
\isit India in spue ol the assurance given by Mr. H. S. Ainciy in the House of 
Commons in Febiuary last that Di. Bose could, at any time, obtain a certificate ? 
(b) Will the Goveinmcnt be pleased to slate definitely whether they have any 
objection to allows Dr. Bose to visit India? If they have none, what facilities 
have they effered or are willing to offer to Dr. Bese in this direction? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied: The newspaper article referred to docs 
not accurately stale the position since hiS lenunciaiion of British Indian na- 
licnalily. On becoming an American citizen shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, Dr. Sudhindra Bese has on tw-o or three occasions applied for facilities 
to visit India. 1 have previously stated in this House that it was considered 
inadMSable to grant him a British passport as a passport constitutes a proof 
ol national status and since the judgment of the Sujireme Quuit of the lb S. A. in 
the case ol U. S. A. veisus bhagai Singh Ihind, the national status of Indians 
naluializcd in the U. S. A. has been a matter ol doubt. Dr. Bose was, however, 
informed that the Government of India had no objection to the issue to him of 
an emergency certificate for a diicct jouiney to India. I am not aware when 
Dr. Bese fiisi applied lor an emergency certificate. Our failure to issue one to 
him mimediately was due to a misunderstanding by the British representatives 
in Anieiica. 'Ihis was con ec ted and Dr. Bese w^as informed by the British 
Embassy eaily in 1926 that he could have an emergency certificate on application 
to the proper autlioiities. If, as is alleged, he is still not in possession of the 
certificate. It is to be pu sumed that he has not apjilied for it. Dr, Bese did, 
as a matter of fact, correspond v/ith the Biitish embassy on the subject in the 
beginning of 1929 when he sought for an assurance llial he would be granted 
a safe ccnduct and facilities foi hi& retuin to the United States. This unusual 
assurahee the Govemment of India were not prepared to give. No conditions 
were laid down lor the issue of a certificate. 

Indians in Kenya. 

On the 31ST JANUARY the pcsiiicn of Indians in Kenja was raised by 
Ml. Ga^a 1 lasad Singh who asked: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
Lttn tiiavn to the iclUwing usolutu n passed by the Indian National Congress 
at Gaibaii in ilic 27111 Dtcimlcr 1926 that “in the ojuniin of the Congress 
ihe I’logitssjveJy iistiicine hgislaticn against the Indian scttleis of Kenja as 
incbcatea 1 y die laiisi aciiin of the Kcn^a Goveinruent in increasing the original 
j-cll-tax of 20 shillings whiCh by curicncj mampulaticn, wa^ raised to 30 shillings 
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and which has now been raised to 50 shillings by legislation, is calculated to 
demonstrate afresh that British imperialism means the conversion of interests 
at the cest of Indian interests, liberty and aspiration?’^ (b) Is it a fact that in 
Kenya a sum of £y2^ooo is required for the education of about 960 European 
children only and £20^000 for the education of about 2,318 Indian children ? 
(c) Will the Goveinment kindly state why Indians alone have been subjected 
to the payment of poll-tax and vvhat steps, if any, have they taken or pro- 
posed to take in this matter? Is it a fact that in 1920 a deputation of East 
Atrican Indians waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy for the redress of 
this wrong ? 

Mr. Bhore, in reply, said that answer to (a) was in the affirmative. As 
regards (b) the Government had not yet received official information on this 
point but understood that the position was as stated. As regards (c) the Hon. 
Member was mistaken in supposing that Indians alone had been subjected to 
poll-tax. There was also a poll-tax at a higher rate on Europeans. The (iovern- 
ment of India had made representation regarding the system of financing 
communal education in Kenya. '1 he answer to the second part of this question 
was in ihc negative. 

Supplementary enquiries by Messrs K. C. Roy and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
elicited that the Goveinment of India is in correspondence with the Colonial 
Office on the subject. 

The Fiji Deputation’s Report, 

On the iST FEBRUARY, replying to a queSuicn of Mr. (iayapiasad Singh 
and the supplementary enquiries of Bandit Ilridaynalh Kunzru, Mr. Bhoie 
declared that the Fiji Deputation’s report was highlv contentious. Its publi- 
cation w'ould only provoke a rejoinder from Fiji authorities as diametrically 
opposed views were held on the subject and would destroy the present atmos- 
phere of helpful negotiations promising proper settlement. 

Kenya Affairs. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, replying to Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, Mr. 
Bhore said that the Government of India were aware that the proposal demanding 
an elected European majority in the Kenya Legislature had been mooted by 
leaders of the European non-official community and the matter was receiving the 
attention of the Government of India who were alive to the issue involved. 

Replying to Bandit Hirdayanath Kumru’s supplementary question, Mr, 
Bhore admitted that the Kenya White Baper laid down that the colony would 
not get sell-government but Mr. Bhore wanted regular notice to answer the 
query whether Sir B. N. Sarma had given an undertaking to publish the Fiji 
Report and as to when the Fiji Government urged the non-publication of this 
report. 

I’osition of Indians in Fiji. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, replying to Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. J. W. Bhore, 
(Education Secretary) admitted that as condition precedent to the appointment 
of the Indian Deputation, the Fiji Government, in the Fiji Royal Gazette in 
June 1921 had guaranteed tliat the position of Indians in Fiji would in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. It was 
true that on the Fiji Advisory Executive Council there was not a single Indian. It 
was equally true iliai restrictions had been placed on Indians in Fiji m the 
matter of loitering in towns between ii p. m. and 5 p. m., while no such res- 
triction existed in the case of Europeans. Mr. Bhore said that applications 
for lands by Indians were generally limited to 10 acres of agricultural land 
with 20 acres of grazing land, but if an applicant showed he had means to work 
a large area, the application was seldom refused, /as regards any steps on 
the part of the Goveinment of India in this direction, they were still in corres- 
pondence and were unable to make a statement. 

Replying to a further question of Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Bhore said that 
representations in regard to the abolition of poll-tax in Fiji and enlarging 
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municipal franchise in certain localities made by the Colonies Committee of tlie 
Government of India and the decisions arrived at by the Colonial Office were 
recorded in the correspondence on the position of Indians in Fiji which had 
been published in the resolution of the Government of India No. 24 Overseas 
dated the 12th January 1927. These were matters on which the elected Indian 
representatives in the local council would be in a position to press the views of 
the Indian community on the Colonial Government and the Government of India 
did not propose to take any further steps at present. It was understood that 
restrictions were in force regard ine^ gun licences and purchase of arms by 
Indians but the Government of India have no information as to what precisely 
these restrictions were. No figures were available from which incidence of 
taxation of different communities in Fiji might be compared. Indians were at 
present represented by one nominated member of the Fiji Legislative Council and 
under the decision recently arrived at by the Colonial Office will be temporarily 
represented b} three nominated members until necessary changes can be made 
in the Letters Patent to enable the Indian community to return ^ elected mem- 
bers to the Council. The question of their representation in municipal councils 
has been refcircd for the consideration of the Colonial Government and would, 
it is understood, be examined in the first instance by a local committee on which 
the Indian community would be absolutely represented. 

To a further question by the same member, Mr. Bhore replied : “ The Inter- 
Departmental Cemference held in London in 1917 published certain proposals 
fora new assisted system of emigration to Fiji among other colonies for public 
information and criticism. Assisted emigration to Fiji had not been opened and 
no question of cnfoicing the recommendations of that conference therefore arises”. 
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The Council of State. 

The Council of State commenced its winter session on the 8TH FEBRUARYt 
in the new Council Chamber, New Delhi next to the Legislative Assembly. There 
was a fair attendance of members. 

Official Business. 

The Secretary read a message from the last Assembly signifying its agree- 
ment to the amendments made by the Council to the Indian Bar Council BilU 
Thirteen Bills passed by the Central Legislature in the last session and assented 
to by the Governor-General were mentioned. These included the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Cantonment Amendment Act, the Criminal Procedure 
Code third amendment Act, the Indian Bar Councils Act and the Indian 
Evidence Act. 


Privileges Enquiry Committee’s Report. 

After about forty questions had been answered, the President as chairman 
presented the report of the Committee on the privileges of the House. The Com* 
mittee was appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy, but he having gone to 
the Assembly, Sir Henry Moncrief Smith presented the report. He added that 
if the members desired to pursue the matter, then the proper course for them 
was to move resolutions for the recommendations of the Committee being given 
effect to. The resolution should be subject to admission and ballot process. 

The Committee consisted of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Messrs. S. R. DaS, 
T. Crerar, Ramdas Pantulu, Sir Arthur Froom, Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha. 

Scope of the Enquiry. 

The first question considered was the scope of the Committee’s deliberations 
with special reference to the following two suggestions by the Hon. Mr. Ramdas 
Pan'ulu: (i) That where a member of the Council of State has committed an 
election cffence, he should be treated as having committed a breach of privilege 
and his case should be dealt with by the Council and not by ordinary criminal 
Courts ; (2) that the privileges and immunities of members of the legislature 
should be incorporated in the Government of India Act w'hen the Act 1$ next 
amended. It was decided by a majority that questions of general powers, 
privileges and immunities should not be discussed but that the Committee, by its 
terms of reference, was only authorised to consider the question of the privileges 
enjoyed by members of the Council as distinct from the privileges of the Council 
as a body. The above two suggestions were, therefore, not considered. 

Members’ Allowances. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu suggested tliat members should only be 
permitted to draw daily allowance for 3 days’ residence before and after the 
meetings of the Council instead of for 7 days as at present. The Committee 
decided unanimously to suggest to the Council to recommend to the Government 
to reduce the existing period of 7 days to 3 days provided that a majority of 
non-official members of the Council are of that opinion. 

The Committee unanimously decided to suggest to the Council to recommend 
to the Government that in the case of non-official members, a daily allowance 
at half the daily rate admissible during a session should be paid for days occupied 
in travelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council provided, (a) that 
the same privilege is extended to the members of ilie Assembly and (b) that the 
proposal meets with the* approval of a majority of the non-official mei)Aberj| of 
the Council. 
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Titles. 

The Committee decided by a majority that there were no grounds for the 
alteration of the rule by which a member can reserve a whole compartment. The 
Committee, with the exception of the Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, was unani- 
mously of opinion that members of the Council ought to retain the title of ‘Hon’ble.* 
The majority were further of opinion that in any case, the Committee ought not 
to make any recommendation on the subject of titles for the reason that confer- 
ment of honours is a prerogative of the Crown which in India is delegated to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and not to the Governor-General in Council 

Allowances to Resident Members. 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Froom proposed that a member who is a resident of 
the place in which the Council is sitting should be entitled to receive daily 
allowance. The Committee decided to suggest to the Council to recommend to 
the Government that in such cases, a member should be made eligible for daily 
allowance for the days on which he attends a sitting of the House or of a 
Committee of which he is a member. 

Position in the Warrant of Precedence. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas pantulu proposed that members of both houses should 
be given a definite position in the warrant of precedence. The Committee 
unanimously decided to place on record that it has been brought to its notice 
that owing to the absence of a place in the warrant of precedence for members 
of the legislature, such members do not always receive on public official occasions 
in the provinces the recognition to which their position entitles them. A majority 
of the Committee were of opinion that they should not make any recommendation 
for the assignment of a place in the warrant to members of the Council of State 
as they understand that the warrant is designed to regulate precedence, solely 
of officials amongst themselves. They think, however, that the attention of the 
Government should be drawn to the necessity of taking steps to secure that 
members of the Council should have a recognised position at public functions of 
the nature referred to. 

Exemption from Arms Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu proposed that the privilege of exemption 
from the operation of the Arms Act should extend to ex-members of the Council 
of State foi life, 'fhe Committee decided by a majority that since the Council 
on 26th February 1923 e\pressly negatived the lesser proposal that ex-members 
should be entitled to obtain licences, they were not competent to consider this 
question in the absence of a reference “ ad hoc.” 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu proposed that it should be suggested to the 
Council of State to recommend to the Government that the local Governments 
should be forbidden to take punitive or preventive action against members of 
the central legislature who were touring in the discharge of their public duties 
without informing the Government of India. The Committee derided to make no 
recommend ation. 

The Committee considered the following three questions which were raised 
in the debate on the Hon. Rao Sahib Dr. Rama Rao’s resolution moved on 
15th February 1926 viz., equal representation of the Council and the Assembly 
on the Standing Advisory Committee and like introduction of a larger number 
of important bills in the Council with the corollary of preference of a larger 
number of bills to a Select Committee of the Council and the establishment of a 
convention that voting by the Assembly of grants of the Council of State allowance 
etc., should not be made the occasion for attacks upon the Council. The 
Committee decided that these questions appointing it as it had been decided to 
so interpret that resolution. 

Official Bills. 

The Hon. Sir Mahomed Habibullah the introduced a Bill to amend the Provi- 
dent Funds Act of 1925 extending the privileges of providing for old age to all 
classes of educational and administrative bodies^ 
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The Hon’ble Mr. S. R. Das introduced the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 
Amendment Bill altering pecuniary limits in rent suits as recommended by the 
Civil Justice Committee. 

Lastly, Mr. Brayne introduced the Madras Salt Act Amendment Bill so as 
to fix the minimum charge that could be levied to meet the cost of preventive 
establishment which had recently increased while there had been lowering of 
salt duty fronsi Rs. 2-8 per maund to Rs. i>4 a maund. The House then adjourned. 

Prohibition of Alcoholic Liquors. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, the Hon. Ramadas Pantulu moved for the 
adoption of a policy of prohibition of the use of alcoholic liquors in local 
administrations under the direct control of the Government of India. He 
confined his motion to these local administi aliens m order to raise the whole 
question of the policy of prohibition as otherwise he could not do so, excise 
being a transferred subject in the provinces. The Government’s policy had 
been one of regulation as opposed to prevention or prohibition. This policy 
had, however, been one of mere negation. 'I'lie Hon. Mr. Ramadas traced 
the excise policy from the time of Lord Crew and emphasised that Mr. 
Brayne’s amendment for a policy of moderation was exactly what was 
laid down in 1898, but which had tailed to reduce consumption. There were 
reliable statistics available to show tliat reductions in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors had not resulted in a conesponding decrease in the consumption 
of other cheap drink. Thus the popular belief that drink evil had grown was 
absolutely justified. Prohibition was the need of the h >ur in the interests of the 
poor people of India. That this was possible was his firm conviction from 
his study ol what was going in the Madras Pi\»vince. He need not, thererefore 
allude to the experience of America. Alcohol was next to poison and stunted 
the growth of the population both in quality and number. 

Mr. Braync’s Amcniment. 

Mr. Brayne moved an amendment that a policy designed to promote and 
ensure moderation in the use of alcoholic liquois be adopted in local administra- 
tions under the direct control of the Government of India. This formula he said, 
epitomised the Government of India’s policy designed to check consumption by 
limiting the sale of liquor and consulting local opinion wherever possible. Pro- 
hibition, on the other hand, was not moral inasmuch as it interlered with the 
liberty of the subject. The State had no right to interfere with the domestic 
concerns of individuals, unless theie was evidence of such serious abuse as to 
prove a menace to the safety and well-being of the population. Moreover, pro- 
hibition would result in illicit buying and consumption of liquor. Indeed, this 
had happened and was happening in America. In areas covered by the 
resolution, there was no evidence ot any great drink evil. Since 1883 there had 
been a decrease of 50 per cent in the quantity of imported liquor and corres- 
ponding decrease in the consumption. This jiolicy would be pursued so that 
turthcr progress might be achieved in the reduction of consumption. This was 
the only safe and sure policy. 

The amendment of Mr. Brayne was put and carried by 21 against 14 votes. 
The resolution as amended was then carried, non-officials not challenging a 
division. 


Central Road Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Suhrawardy moved a resolution recommending that the proceeds of 
taxation on motor transport be earmarked in a separate account for road 
development and that a Central Road Development Fund under the Government 
of India be formed, out of which a yearly grant be made to each local Govern* 
ment according to its needs and necessities for the development of quicker 
transport in rural areas for the benefit of the agriculturists in India. Mr. 
S uhrawardy pointed out that his resolution was intended to improve the social 
and economic condition of the agriculturists. U would secure sufficient mobility 
ot labour and would also help to equalise the prices in agricultural produce and 
cheapen imported goods. The speaker suggested that he^vy import duties on 
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itiDtor vehicles arc to be considerably reduced as recommended by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. A heavy taxation might bring in a large revenue to the 
Government coffers but it would act as a restraint on quicker attd convenient 
transport in rural areas. He gathered from their report that the present duty 
was about 30 per cei)\ Reduction of this import duty was sure to give ample 
facilities for the increase of trade in rural parts and the Government would not 
have to incur any loss in matters of revenue. He, therefore, suggested that 
the Government should reduce the import duty on motor vehicles to an appre- 
ciable extent and should earmark the revenue derived from this source exclusively 
for the development of roads and improvement of rural transport. 

Sir Arthur Froom, while supporting the motion, did not agree with its 
wording. He, therefore, moved an amendment for a Committee including 
members of both Houses of the Central Legislatuie to examine the desirability of 
developing roads and to consider the formation of a Central Road Board 
for the purpose of advising in regard to and co-ordinating the policy in respect 
of road development. Sir Arthur emphasised that his amendment was not 
antagonistic to the main resolution. The present position was that little or 
no advantage had been taken of motor cars and motor lorries and motor 
transport ; but without good roads there was no use in importing thtse modern 
methods of transport. 7’lie proposal was a productive one, for any development 
of roads would come back jn tfie shape of increased agricultural prosperity. 

Mr. Suhiaw'ardy, thereupon, accepted the amendment which was carried 
without any dissentient voice. 

Official and Non*Official Bills. 

Mr. P. C. D. Chari moved that instruct ions be issued to official mcu'ibcrs 
of the Central Legislature to refrain from voting on non-rfficial bills and resolu- 
tions in the Indian legislature. He said there was no difficulty, legal or con- 
stitutional, in the way of accepting the motion. The only question w’as whether 
it was necessary or expedient. The speaker quoted elaborately from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report to show how the present practice vitiated the very object 
which the framers of the constitution had in view. It should be the object of 
the official members to give effect to the constitution and the Government should 
accede to the view expressed in the motion. The control of the Secretary of 
State had been relaxed solely to give full expression to the views of non-cfficial 
members and his motion was quite in accordance with that policy. It was never 
the intention of Parliament that the ( fficial block should be used in order to 
indirectly defeat the popular view which must be given full scope under the Act. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Separation of Posts and Telegraphs, 

Dr. Rama Kao moved that the Posts and Telegraph department and their 
accounts lx separated. He said that the Telegraph department was working 
at a considerable loss and was consequently a heavy drag on the Postal depart- 
Hient* 1 his unjust and unequal combination went to deprive the masses who 
availed themselves of the Postal service in a much larger measure than telcgrafh 
of the beaefils of cheap postage. There was no economy either in the woiking 
of these two departments together, for m spite of it some old superior staff still 
continued. Nor was any valid ground adduced by the Government for -a com- 
bined system except that telegraph charges was paid for in postage stamps 
and there would be difficulty ih apportioning revenues in each department. 
This he stated was a ffimey ground. No such difficulty existed in the case of 
utnAed receipt stamps in shich various provincial Govertwnenls had a share and 
none Should exist in thns case where apportfonment could be more easily effected, 
hi the interests of the masses, he urged the separation of these two departments. 

The resohitiem was lost without divisioB. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills. 

On the iiTH FEBRUARY, six official bills were placed on the order 
paper. Three of these had been introduced at its first sitting and two already 
passed by the Assembly. 
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On the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Corbett, the Council agreed to the in- 
troduction of the Bill amending: the law relating to provision, maintenance and 
control of light houses by the Government in British India. 

The Hcn’ble Mr. Das moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The Council passed the Bill without discussion. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah’s Bill amending the Provident Fund Act 1925 
was taken into consideration. He emphasised that it was to afford relief to the 
deserving class of public servants in educational institutions. 

The Hon’ble S. R. Das, Law Member, then moved the House for considera- 
tion of the Bill amending the Limitation Act 1908, Scetk n 20 and 21 as passed 
by the Assembly. He said that the alterations made in the law were the results 
of suggestions made by the Lower Chamber to the Bill passed by the Council 
last August. 

On the motion of the Law Member, the Council passed the Registration 
Act of 1908 Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

When the Madras Salt Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulii expressed his difficulty in according support to a measure 
which left taxation to the Executive. It was a large order to ask the Council 
to entrust the Central Board of Revenue with this power. Any cess levied would 
ultimately fall on the consumer. He wanted statistic.^1 details relating to liability 
before he agreed to passing the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Vakils as Chief Justices. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY another batch of si\ non-official rcsjlutj ns 
was placed for Cv>nsideration by the Council of State. 

The Hon'bic Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved a resolution for the amend- 
ment of the Government of India Act so as to permit the appointment of Hi^h 
Court Vakils as permanent Chief Justices of High Courts of Judicature in India. 
He pointed out that the existing disability arose from the construction of the 
ambiguously worded Section loi. The difficulty really lay in the interpretation 
of words in an obscure proviso to the Section, the words being “ including the 
Chief Justices and excluding Additional Judges.’* The matter came to a head 
when Sir K. Srinivasa Iyengar was proposed to be appointed as the Chief 
Justice of the Madras High Court and at that time 1 1 is Majesty’s Government 
was advised not to depart from the existing practice. The la'e M**. Mon^.'igu 
was ready to recognise that Vakils were as able as liairisteis an I iheretorc 
should not be prevented from being raised to the rank of permanent Chief 
Justice. Vet in the year of grace of 1927 the pro\ision was there not only at 
an anomaly, but as a barbarous anachronism. The Law Membership of the 
Government of India was thrown open to Vakils and two appointments on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council were also thrown open to Vakils. But 
while a Vakil could act as a Chief Justice, he was not allowed to hold the post 
permanently. With few notable exceptions, Barrister Chief Justices had been 
found sadly wanting in essential qualities for the post. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Transfer of Army Head-Quarters. 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that orders for the transfer of Poona district 
head-quarters from Poena to Secunderabad be immediately cancelted. He 
wished to make it clear that he had absolutely no intention interfering with 
any military strategy. As soon as the move was mooted, citizens and public 
bodies of Poona expressed their disapproval of the change. Many meetings of 
protest had been held in an endeavour to persuade the Army Department to 
consider their decision. He opposed this move on behalf of tne Poona citizens, 
house-holders, shop-keepers and merchants who feared considerable loss at a 
time when trade depression w'as beginning to pick up. He opposed the transfer 
on economical grounds as well as a large sum of money would have to be spent 
on erection of a new bungalow and head-quarters office at Secunderabad# 

The resolution was defeated. 
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The National Demand. 

The next icsolutiun of Kumar Sanker Roy Chaudhiiri for effect being given 
to the National Demand was not moved following the example of members in 
the Assembly. 

Amendment of Income-Tax Act. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved the following lesolution: — “This Council 
recommends to the Govcinor-Geneial in Council to intioduce a Bill in the 
Central Legislature to amend the Indian Income-tax Act by the intioduction of 
(a) a piovisicn cn Lngbsh lints foi allowances in itspcct of wives, children and 
dependants of asscssce, (b) a piovisun on English lines for objections and 
appeals against assessment, (c) a piovision for differentiation for income-tax 
puiptses between eained and unearned incomes and (d) a provision lor giving 
effect to the rtcommtndatk n of the Taxalu n Enquiiy Committee for setting 
eff the less sustained in one year against profits eained m a subsequent yeai”. 

Mr. Chan, in a Itng speech, leteired in detail to the English practice under 
each head and quoted a'so the views of Dr. Paianjpye of the Ta>ation En- 
quiry Committee on the subiect. The pnnciplcs embodied in the rcsoluticn 
were all admittedly sound and he saw no insurmountable objection to their being 
incorpolatcd in Indian law. 

Sii Mantckjcc DadaLhoy, suppoiiing the resolution, said most of the 
amendments uiged in the Jaw were of the right character. H is opinion was 
that these must be adopted immediately but lor untoriunate leasons, neither 
the Council nor the Asscmlly had discussed ihc'laxation Committee’s leport 
which dealt w'iih se\eial qutslicns concerning taxatan. He, ihereiorc, endoised 
the view gencially cxpicsstd and m order to give it a piactical touch he moved 
an amendment for a committee of mcmbeis of both Houses of the Central Legis- 
lature to consider the desirability of amending the Income-tax Act on the lines 
suggested by the mover. 

Mr. Desikachari agreed to the amendment foi a Committee and the lesolu- 
tion as amended was carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Inter-Class Accommodation m S. I. R. 

Mr. Rama Rao moved for piovision of iniei class accommodation in the 
South Indian Railway, both metre and broad gauges, and fixing of the fare lor 
that class at five pics per mile, the same as that charged by ilie Madras and 
Southcin Mahralta Railway Company, The mover criticised the South Indian 
Railway Aominisiiaticn and said thiii the Railway Company had been defying 
public opinicn in the mattci of providing and impioving intei-ciass accommoda- 
tion in their tiains. The} had e\cn suppitssed the fact of provision of intei -class 
accommedatjon in up and down CeyU n Beat Mails from their budget submitted 
to the Goveinment last year. The Go\cinmtnt had also made a misleading 
and incorrect statement in the proceedings of the Standing Finance Commitee 
for railways that theie was no inicr-class in S. I. R., though actually there was 
intcr-class provided m two iiams at last, albeit experimentally. A maximum 
rate of pies per mile was collected fiom passengeis. He quoted tacts 
and figures to show that the mtei -class was popular in S. I. R. and urged on 
the Government to take immediate steps to have iniei-class accommodation 
provided in all mail and passengei trains of the S. I. Railway, both metre and 
broad gauges, and to fix the tare at five pies per mile. 

• The Light-Houses Bill. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, the Council of State agreed to the motion of 
Mr. Corbett that “ This Council do iccomn.end to the Legislative Assembly that 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the law' i elating to ihc piovision, maintenance 
and control of light houses by the Goveinment in British India be referred to a 
Joint Committee ot this Council and of the Legislative Assembly and that the 
Joint Committee do ccns.st of 12 membeis.” 

The Law Membei then moved that the bill relating to forests, tiansit of 
forest produce and duty leviable en timber and oihei loiest pioduce be taken 
into consideration. 
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The bill was then taken into consideration and on the motion of the Law 
Member, after certain verbal alterations the bill as amended was passed. 

Separate Province for the Andhras. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY, four non-official resolutions appeared on the 
order paper when the Council met. Mr. RamadaS Pantulu moved • — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to advise 
His Majesty’s Government to take such s'eps as may be required to constitute 
the Andhra Telugu districts into a separate province with a full measure of 
responsible Government.” 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu traced the history of this question at great length. 
In particular, he referred to the conditions laid down by M**. Crerar, Home 
Secretary, when a proposition for the separation of provinces on a linguistic 
basis was brought forward last yea»*. At that time, the condition? mentioned 
were that the community concerned must express themselves first in the matter, 
secondly, <hat there must be a stron^^ expression of public opinion and thirdly, 
public opinion must in the first instance be expresse I through the primary and 
constitutional channel, i.e., Legislative Council. All these conditions had been 
fulfilled in the case of Andhra districts. Successive conferences of the Andhras 
held under distinguished persons like Sir B. N. Sarma, Raja of Panagal and 
Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao ha 1 expressed themselves in favour of a 
separate province. The Andhras were politically minded, progressive people. 
There was practically unanimity of opinion among the Andhra members of the 
Madras Legislative Council m fiivour of a separate province. The claim of the 
Andhras for a separate province was recently conceded by the establishment of 
a separate university. In pleading for a separate province, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu 
said he had in his mind the constitutional future of India as a federal form of 
Government. In outlining the scheme of Government for the Andhra districts, 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said: (i) The province is to be a unit of a congeries of 
self-governing Indian provinces associate I for certain purposes under a respon- 
sible Government of India on a truly federal and quasi-federal basis. (2) The 
Governor of the province must be strictly a constitutional Governor. (3) The 
provinces should have a unicameral, not a bicameral legislature entirely elected 
on the basis of universal adult franchise and on a system of proportional 
representation by a single transferable vote. A second chamber in a local legis- 
la'ure contemplated by Section 84-.^, Government of India Ac", is a grave danger 
which is to be guarded against. (4) The Executive sh I’lUl be undivided and 
diarchy should completely disappear. The Executive sh^ul I be fully responsible 
to the legislature. (5) The province should enjoy as complete a measure of 
fiscal autonomy as is compatible with its relations to th,3 Central Government 
and any agreed scheme of financial adjustments between the two. (6) Civil 
service should be organised and recruited on a provincial basis except such all- 
India services as may be agreed upon between the Provincial and the Central 
Governments. Covenanted Indian Civil Service should be abolished. (7) The 
Government of India should also be a Government responsible to the legislature. 
The defences of the country will be the exclusive province of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The resolution was put and lost, 28 voting against and u for. 

Road and Railway Bridge at Mangalore. • 

Dr. Rama Rao moved his resolution asking that Netravati Bridge near 
Mangalore on the S. 1. Railway line be made available also for cart traffic 
between Mangalore and neighbouring villages of Ullal, Permano>r, Kotekar etc. 
He said that owing to congestion in Mangalore and consequent unhealthiness 
of the town this extension was decided upon by Mr. Vibert, a former Collector 
of South Kanara and the village of Ullal is now growing into a splendid 
garden city through private enterprise resembling Malabar Hill of Bombay in 
all respects. The Netravati river between Mangalore and Ullal is not fordable 
except by boats and during the floods, passage is rendered almost impossible. 
He requested the Government to make some provision for cart traffic along the 
railway bridge which he said could be conveniently done as the bridge was 
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already meant and suitably constructed for the purpose and thus give some relief 

to Buffering Mangaloreans. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Utilising Interest on Muslims’ Desposits 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that steps be taken to make available for the 
improvement and expansion of Muslim education all interest accruing from 
deposits in postal savings banks and Government Securities belonging to MussaU 
mans who do not, owing to religious scruples, receive interest therefrom and 
that this arrangement be given immediate effect in the provinces in which 
Muslim public opinion is agreeable to (he scheme. The mover pointed out that a 
summary of the opinions of provincial and other minor Governments as forwarded 
to the Goveinmcnt of India on the subject showed that the majority of Muslims 
consulted are in favour of the formation of a fund for the purpose he had 
suggested and the majority consider that no serious religious susceptibilities of 
the community will be offended. The majority of local Governments also did 
not raise any objection in the scheme. There was a slight opposition to the 
propr;Bal on the part of a minority and for this reason he had moved in hiS 
resolution that the scheme be put into immediate opeiation only in provinces 
where there was no special opposition. 

The motion was declared carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Revision of Court Fees. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY, Mr. P. C. Deiskachari moved for the appointment 
of an expert committee with a non-official majority to revise the Court Fees Act 
and the schedule thereto in such a manner as to pitch the scale of court fees as 
low as possible consistently with the production of revenue just sufficient to cover 
all sorts of administration of civil justice. He said that capital expenditure 
should be borne by the general taxpayer while the cost of maintenance alone 
would be borne by litigants. He was not for increasing litigation but honest 
litigation should not be checked. The existing schedule was very defective inas- 
much as there was no scientific adjustment in rate. His purpose in asking 
for an enquiry was to see that there was a more equitable and rational basis of 
levying fees. He suggested levying of initial fees and then increasing the 
rate so tliat the le should be no element of taxation but only of penalty. The 
resolution was lost. 

Restrictions on Medical Practitioners. 

Dr. U. Rama Rao moved that restrictions now imposed on registered medi- 
cal practitioners who did their own dispensing in respect of such matters as 
maintenance of detailed accounts for opium preparations prescribed or dispensed 
by them as medicines for their patients be lelaxed. 

Dr. Kama Rao said that the Excise Department was rather harsh on the 
medical piofcssion when it demanded of them to maintain detailed accounts 
for every little bit of o iurn they prescribed and dispensed, especially when 
such small doses in combination with other drugs could not induce the drug 
habit in a patient or produce intoxication. While a licenced opium vendor 
could sell one tola of opium at a time to any individual who asked for it and 
when that individual could dexterously manage to get as much opium as he 
wanted provided he did not possess more than cne tola with him at a time. 
He failed to sec why a medical man alone could not be trusted more than the 
licensecl vendor and should be harassed and treated as if he were a suspect. 
He wanted the Government to be more generous to the profession and asked 
them to relax those excise rules so as to give them less w'urry and more freedom 
of action in regard to opium prescriptions. 

Mr, Brayne, on behalf of the Goveinment, pointed out that it was a provin- 
cial subject. The Goveinment of India had, in pursuance of their international 
obligations, given certain solemn undertakings in respect of poisonous drugs 
which they could not break. 

Dr. Rama Rao suggested that copies of this debate might be forwarded 
to local Governments. Mr. Brayne agreed to this course. Thereupon Dr, Ramn 
Pao withdrew the resolution. 
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Societies* Registration Act Amen Ament. 

Mr. Kh.i pare! e next stood up to sponsor the Rill of Mr. Kelker to amend 
the Societies’ Registration Act in order to allow political associations to be 
registered. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, supported the Bill but suggested two 
verbal amenlments which were agreed to. The Rill, as amended, was then 
passed without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

Discussion On South African Agreement. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY the terms of the South African settlement werft 
discussed in the Council on the motion of Sir Dinsha Wacha conveying to the 
Governor General in Council the appreciation of the Council of the results 
achieved by.the Government of India Delegation to the recent Round Table 
Conference on the Indian question and expressing the hope that the direct 
relations that have now been established may eventuate in lasting amity between 
India and South Africa by a satisfactory settlement of any questions that might 
still require adjustment. 

Sir Dinsha Wacha in moving the resolution said it was the echo of the 
general wish expressed by the members of this House after Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah had made his statement the other day. He traced the South African 
problem and pointed out how at one time the exasperation of the Indian com- 
munity had reached a climax threatening a Retaliation Rill in the Central 
Legislature. Fortunately the statesmanship of the Indian rulers and the com- 
monsense of the people withstood all such attempts and now they were in a 
position to congratulate each other on the happy settlement reached. It was 
the strenuous efforts of Lord Reading which very nearly found a via media 
and then in Lord Irwin they had another Viceroy who was equally patient and 
strenuous in fighting the Indian cause Circumstances also favoured, for the 
attitude of General Hertzog had considerably changed for the belter and not 
only General Hertzog but also South African Statesmen understood the feeling 
and sentiments of the Indian people. These circumstances were very fortunate 
and created a favourable atmosphere for the Round Table Conference. Combined 
with this there was the best selection of representatives from India made by 
Lord Irwin’s Government, Everybody expected a favourable settlement and 
this had now been achieved. The delegation from India want to work some- 
thing after the spirit of Locarno. The spirit of Locarno was there in South 
Africa and Sir Dinsha Wacha hoped that this spirit would continue so that 
other points which required adjusiment might also be achieved. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah, replying, felt more embarrassed to-day than 
when he announced the settlement, because encomiums were gracefully lavished 
upon him and other members of the Delegation. But for the enthusiastic 
co-opeiation of his colleagues they would not have been able to achieve much 
good. Indeed the whole delegation worked as a team and the results accomplished 
were really potential of the good which was yet to come. Mr. Gandhi had 
described the posiiiim as a change of altitude on the part of the Union Govern- 
ment from one of remorseless hostility to generous toleration. This connoted 
a change of heart and when this was achieved they could confidently hope that 
the problems in South Africa would go on solving themselves in future. The 
first change was effected by the marvellous work of the Paddison Deputation 
and the restraint exercised by party leaders in the central legislature and the 
Indian press and the public. Indeed, last year the atmosphere had reached the 
boiling point when Lord Reading with his usual sagacity and statesmanship 
summoned a conference of party leaders not to bring any motion which would 
result in further embittering the relations that existed at that time between 
India and South Africa. The advice was accepted and now they were all in a 
position to sec the wisdom of the course. At the same time he wished to pay 
a handsome tribute to the wisdom, sagacity and s'^atesmanship of the Ministeis 
in South Africa who were quite anxious to explore all possible means of solving 
a problem which for decades had agitated the public mind both here and in 
South Africa. In particular Sir Mahomed refened to General Hertzog who dis- 
played broad-mindedness and Dr. Malan who displayed the godliness of a 
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clergyman, the acute intellect of *a journalist and the diplomacy of an adminis- 
trator. He also acknowledged the large-hearted hospitality extended to the 
delegation ever since their arrival in South Afiicaand till the moment of their 
departure. 

Referring to Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s complaint that the legislature was not 
consulted before ratifying the agreement. Sir Mahomed referred to the usual 
practice of the Government of India which, in the case of treaties and agiee- 
ment’s never consulted the legislature before ratification. This was the case 
in the mother of Parliament as well. Why, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the 
Interior of a democratic Government himself, announced the terms in the South 
African Parliament by saying that the settlement had been ratified and that 
the Parliament could discuss it later Ad mitting for the sake of argument that 
the legislature had a right'to be consulted before ratification, then Sir Mahomed 
felt sure that the Council would have given whole-hearted support to it and 
there would have been nothing like acrimonius discussion thereon. However, 
he noted Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s point that political and municipal franchise 
was not conferred on Indians in S luth Africa. He felt sure that as feelings 
between the two countries would grow and the atmospheie gained accession of 
strength on the side of Indians the grant of these rights would adjust themselves 
to the prevailing conditions. The settlement now arrived at might be regarded 
as a prelude to the possibility of such a condition. Mr. Pantulu had remarked 
that South African Indian opinion must be consulted on this settlement. 
According to a Reuter’s telegram received to-day, it appeared that all shades 
of ofiinion in the Cape Province applauded the Indian agreement (Swarajist 
Benches ; Hear, hear). So, there need be no misgivings on that score. 

Proceeding, Sir Mahomed acknowledged the services to India of Mr. C. K. 
Andrews who acted as a valuable link between the delegation and the Indian 
community in South Africa. Concluding he said “ If 1 may boi row a simile 
our deputation was like a body of medical practitioners who were summoned 
to South Africa to examine a patient whose conditions had been pronounced to 
be critical and who was suffering from a chronic disease. We went there, we 
examined the patient, diagonised the disease and applied a certain icmedy. 
While leaving the patient, we i etui ned with the satisfaction that he had turned 
the corner. That does not mean that he does not need fui ther nursing and 
looking after. He will continue to be nursed and treated. We hope that from 
day to-day he will make progress until he is himself again. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously amidst general cheeis. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Agricultural indebtedness. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY, Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved his resolution 
recommending the adoption of measures for the reduction of agricultural indeb- 
tedness in India and to establish land mortgage banks to provide the agriculturists 
with long term and easy and productive credit. Mr. Ramadas described the 
position of the agriculturists as one of chronic poverty leading to low agricultural 
production. There had been no organised attempt in India to consider the 
question as a whole. The fact, however, was known that agricultural indebtedness 
amounted to 600 crores and there was general agreement that this indebtedness 
was increasing. Low economic efficiency of the ryot led to deterioration of soil and 
impaired the productivity of land. Land being a national asset, the State was 
bound to preserve its economic stale. Moreover, it was the Slate which derived 
most of its income from land. Mr. Ramadas quoted the views of Sir Edward 
Maclagan in support of his agrument and opined that the best method of solving 
the problem was to establish land mortgage banks to provide agriculturists 
with long term easy and productive credit. 

Continuing Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said that these banks^could not be started 
without State aid. This Stale aid should take the form of Government institut- 
ing assessment value of lands. Secondly, the interest of debentures should be 
pfuaranteed by State till they become popular. Then the State should also 
invest in mortgage banks moneys lying in deposit with it at little or no interest. 
Lastly, the Trust Act should be so amended as to permit of investment in banks. 
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The Council divided an I the resolution was carried. The Council then 
adjourned till the 28th when the g^eneral budget waspresented. The Steel Pro- 
tection Bill was discussed on i March, 

S T E E I. Protection Bill. 

On the I ST MARCH Sir George Rainey, in moving that the Iniian Steel 
Industry Protection Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into con- 
sideration, spoke for a little over one hour. After briefly referring to the history 
of protective movement of steel industry in this country, he pointed out that three 
classes of steel in Jamshedpur required no fresh protection and they were fish 
pla'es, sleepers and tin bar. Heavy and medium rails and galvanised sheet 
required not only 12'.^ per cent protection, but for other classes of steel revenue 
duty would give inadequate protection and substantial addition to it was, there- 
fore, necessary. After comparing the difference in duties as existed now and as 
proposed, Sir George Rainey explained that heavy as the drop had been in the 
prices of imported steel, the ost of production had come down even more 
substantially, while the output of finished s^eel at Jamshedpur promised to be 
half as large again as the output which was believed to represent the full capacity 
of the works in 1924. Continuing, Sir George said that the Tata S»eel Company 
was hoping now to reduce the c ist of production in Jamshedpur and by April 1934 
they would be able to dispense with any scheme of protection from the Govern- 
ment. After explaining to the House the method adopted by the Tariff Board 
in filing the cist of production of steel in Jamshedpur, the speaker went on to 
say that the measuic of protection now s night to be given was the difference 
between the fair selling price for Indian manufactures and the estimated price 
at which imported steel entered Inlia. Explaining why purchasers were willing 
to pay extra to get British steel, Sir George said that British steel was made to 
what was known as the British standard of specification laid down by the British 
Engineering Association in consultation with the users and manufacturers. If 
neither British nor continental steel could be used to determine the measure 
of protection, it was natural to ask why the 1924 plan should not be adopted. 
If it was, the price of standard steel would become unmanageably high. Apart 
from this, it was impossible to fix the amount of duty unless it could first be 
ascertained what proportion of his output the Indian manufacturer would sell 
to the pui chasers who would pay British price and what proportion to those 
who would only pay continental price. Continuing, Sir George maintained that 
in view of India’s treaty obligations it was impracdcable to impose a basic 
duty on British steel and anti-dumping duties on steel imported from particular 
countries. On the scheme to combine protective duties with bounties, the speaker 
said that in proportion as protective duties achieved their object the payment of 
bounties became financially impossible. On the proposal to differentiate between 
expensive standard steel and cheap standard steel, he said each class supplied 
a different deman I and, therefore, differentiation was impossible. 

After examining at length the alternative schemes brought forward before 
the Assembly Sir George answered the criticism in respect of alleged imperial 
preference in the Bill. The Government, he said, were actuated by no motive 
other than that India should bcncfiL After explaining the reasons why conti- 
nental steel was cheaper because of certain methods adopted in the continent 
for production of such steel, Sir George said that the proposed scheme -was the 
work of an entirely impartial body and had a strong claim to the endorsement of 
the council of State. 


Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu then moved his amendment laying down that it 
was open to the Governor-General in Council if satisfied that articles under part 
«evcn of the schedule were being imported at such a price as was likely to 
render ineffective the protection intended to be afforded to similar articles 
produced in India to increase such duty by notification as he thought fit. 

Mr, Ramadas Pantulu said the combined effect of the scheme of differential 
duties and the official scheme was open to grave objections of a political and 
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economic character. The British press and the Anglo-Indian press were gloating 
over the committal of the Assembly to this principle as a g«Dod aiigury for the 
future of British trade. Economic objections were equally serious if not more. 
The scheme imposed unnecessary burden on the consumer of at least Rs. 40 lakhs 
per annum computed on a cautious basis without benefit to the Indian industry. 
This additional burden operated to afford a generous measure of preference to 
the British manufacturers and put illegitimate protective duties into the pocket 
of the Government. The consumeis of steel in places like Madras, Bombay, 
Karachi and Burma were compelled? to pay higher prices for continental steel 
with which the Tatas did not compete. Then there was a real danger if 
inferior steel was placed on the Indian market at a high cost. His scheme was 
this. Duties to be imposed were duties proposed in the official scheme for 
British manufactures and called.basic duties. This duty was to be uniform on 
steel coming into India from any source instead of additional duties now pro- 
posed. To protect Tatas against continental competition an amount equal to 
additional duty should be given by way of bounties. The amount o these 
bounties would approximately be Rs. 2 $}^ lakhs, a fund from \\hich could be paid 
the excess of the amount realised by protection duties over ordinary revenue 
duties. This excess was estimated at Rs. lakhs. The merits of this scheme 
were that it would eliminate the most objectionable feature of securing British 
preference besides removing unnecessary burden from off the shoulders of the 
consumers. It would not at any rate heighten it. It would also prevent the 
Government deriving additional illegitimate revenue from protective duties and 
finally afford the same protection to Indian industry as the official scheme without 
its drawbacks. 

The House then divided and rejected Mr. Panlulu’s amendment by 32 
against 1 1 votes. Clause two was then passed withous opposition. 

Sir Sankaran’s Amendment. 

Sir Sankaian Nair then moved the insertion of a new clause after clause 
two to the effect that if was shown that there was no difference in quality 
between articles of British and non-British manufacture, no protective duty at 
special or differential should be imposed. Sir Sankaran Nair said that Eng- 
land was anxious to exclude the Luxumberg Steel combine and prevent conti- 
nental steel from competing with her. In the present state of India’s mind, 
the Government should not do anything that smacked of this. 

Continuing, Sir Sankaran said that if continental steel was Satisfactoiily 
shown to be of the same quality as British standard steel, no differential duties 
should be levied. In other words, his amendment wanted a distinction to be 
made not between British and continental steel but between standard and non- 
standard steel. 

Sir Sankaran’s amendment was thrown out by 30 against 12. The House, 
thereafter, passed all clauses of the bill. 

Bill Passed. 

Mr. Pantulu did not move his other two amendments as they were inter- 
related to his first one which had alieady been rejected by the House. 

Sir George Rainey then moved that the bill as it stood be passed. Seth 
Govindas, in opposing the motion on behalf of the Congiess Party, said they 
were not against the protection of indigenous industry, but they weic stiongly 
opposed* to imperial preference introduced in the bill. Sir Gfcorge Rainey not 
replying the motion was put to vote and carried without division. The House 
then adjourned. 

On the 3RD MARCH the Council had a brief sitting with non-official 
resolutions. On the 5fh March, the House held a general discussion of the 
Government of India’s Budget. 

Malpc-Mangalorc Line. 

On the 7TH MARCH, Dr. U. Rama Rao moved for construction of a new 
railway line between Mangalore and the nearest British territory and that provi- 
sio.n be made for the purpose in the Railway Budget. 
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Dr. Rama Rao traced the.history of aj'ilation for railway facilities in South 
and North Canara Districts and said that all proposals had been rejected by 
Government under various pretexts. In view of Manj^alore-Malpe line survey 
might be extended and the gap made up. The suggested line, said the mover, 
would brings happiness to people. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Compu’sory Military Training For Students. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu then urged the adoption of measures of provision of 
compulsory military training for college students in Indian Universities. Mr. 
Pantulu condemned the educational system which was making weaklings of 
youngmen. Physical education was as necessary as intellectual education. He 
ouoted the Esher Committee’s Report to prove that students corps were likely to 
fiirnish best material on which to build national army. If he was asked for a 
parallel to his move in other countries he would ask the counter question whether 
any other coumy emasculated the na’ion by law as in India. In the Madras 
University they had already been moving in favour of compulsory military training. 
Continuing, Mr. Ramadas condemned the excuse that during vacations it was 
not possible to look after the arms of the University Corps. He would ask 
what had become of police stations and other Government offices. Although 
Universities like Pienaics and Aligarh were demanding compulsory training. 
Government were taking an indefensible attitude. He deplored the lack of 
facilities for military training of Indians either in India or in England. There 
was no danger either to the Empiie or to the permanence of British rule in 
organising a sound national militia as a second line of defence. 

Mr. Desikachan’s Amendment. 

Mr. Desikachaii opined th.'it the resolution did not realise the difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance. If th^ mover’s obiccl was provision for military drill 
and training in arms to that effect the worcP'compulsoiy” ought to give way to 
the words “further facilities.” 

The House without division cairicd Mr. Ramadas Pantiilu’s resolution as 
amended by Mr. Chari. 

Combating Tuberculosis. 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer then moved his resolution for immediate steps to be 
taken to call a con‘’crence to discuss the question of a provision of tuberculosis 
hospitals, sanatoria and institutions for tiaining practitioners in tuberculosis 
treatment throughout India. Sir Ebrahim said the Government could start 
off in a very definite way to combat the scourge where they know it existed. 
During the past twenty years there had been a noticeable progicssivc increase 
in the extent of infection Ijy about fifty percent over the pievious figure. He 
admitted that a certain amount of relief work had dining the years been under- 
taken by the provincial and central Goveinmen's. But in view of the vastness 
of the task, previous efforts had been a bate tinkering at the problem. 

The resolution was accepted by the Government and passed by the Council 
which then adjourned. 

Control over Medicinal Drugs. 

. On the qTH MARCH, Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved his resolution urging all pio- 
vincial Governments to lake immediate measures to control the cra/e for medicinal 
drugs by legisla- lion for sta ndardi/alion of preparation and sale of su«h drugs 
Sir Ebrahim quoted from discussions at the last Science Congress that there was 
a tendency among practitioners to overdose their patients with drugs which meant 
that an enormous amount of money was wasted cn medicines. He did not intend in 
this resolution to interfere diitctly with provincial control over ordinary narcotic 
drugs such as opium because he realised it was a matter connected with excise 
revenue and also that excise policy was a transferred subject. Theie should, 
however, be absolutely no difficulty in seeing that drugs and drug preparations 
manufactured in this country were subject to Government control to see that 
the quality of preparation was at least up to the standard laid down in the 
riiarmacopocia. All round the world iheic was long trial of human misery and 
suffering due to indiscriminate use of drugs ostensibly as medicines, but actually 
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as narcotics an t intoxicants. He, therefore, declared that the fight must be 
waged against threatened dangers to the people of this country. 

An Amendment. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy moved an amendment calling upon all provincial Govein- 
mcn»s to control medicinal drug traffic. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Amendment of Forests Act. 

Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha then urged the appointment of a committee 
to suggest the amendment of Fores's Act and said that, since the passing of 
the measure in 1S78, conditions had changed with the result that provisions 
were now proving a hardship to the people. With a view, therefore, to so amend 
the Act as to meet modern requiremcn's, he would urge acceptance of his motion. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhov moved an amendment to refer the matter to local 
Governments for opinion. The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Indian Delegation to League Assembly 

Sir Phiroze Sethna, moving his resolution in favmur of the appointment of 
an Indian to lead India’s delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
at the next and subsequent sessions, recalled his previous resolutions on the 
subject. He also recalled Mr. Das’s reply last year that the Government hoped 
to appoint an Indian to be the leader. The speaker who was in England at the 
time when the leader was chosen from among Britishers last year wrote a 
letter to “'file Times” of London and had asked whether eminent Indians bke 
Lv^rd Sinha and the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Ali Iman 
weie not considered (|ualificd to lead the Indian deputation. Sir Mahomed Shall 
and Mr. ILas had said on previous occasions that under the existing constitu- 
tion, the Secretary of State was ultimately responsible for the matter. To the 
allegation that the questions before the League of Nations also involved those 
of international or foreign relations, Sir Phiroze Sethna replied that the Govern- 
ment of India had also foreign relations to deal with and asked whether 
Indians in the Government of India were not found qualified for the purpose. 
To choose, not necessarily a member of the British cabinet but always fiom 
among the Britishers, the leader of the deputation was unwarranted and 
unjustified and constituted a slur that theie was no competent Indian to lead 
the delegation, but the Government of India themselves ought to tell the 
Secretary of State to ( hoosc an Indian like Sir Mahomed Habibullah who led 
the Indian deputation to South Africa with remarkable success. 

The resolution was carried 25 voting for and 18 against it. flic House 
adjuined. 

Official Bills. 

On the loTIT MARCH, on the motion of Mr. S R. Das, the Council agi eed 
to pass the Bill amending certain enactments and lepealing certain other enact- 
ments. I he Bill to amend the Sea Customs Act for ceitain purpose having been 
agreed to on the motion of Mr. Brayne, Mr. S. R. Das moved for certain verbal 
amendments in the Bill for amending Indian Limitation Act as passed by the 
Assembly. The amendment was agreed to without discussion and the Bill as 
amended was passed unanimously. 

Members’ Privileges. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu then moved the following resolution : This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to give effect to the 
following lecornmendations of the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
privileges and status of membeis of the Council of State : — 

(1) that members should be permitted to draw daily allowance for a period 
of thiec days’ lesidence before and after the meeting of the Council instead of 
the existing period of 7 days ; 

(2) that in the case of non-official members a daily allowance at half the 
daily rate admissible during a session should be paid for days occupied in 
travelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council provided that the 
same privilege is extended to members of the Assembly; and 
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(3) that a member who is a resident of the place in which (he Council is 
sitting should be made eligible for daily allowance for the days on which he 
attended a sitting of the House or of a committee of which he is a member. 

Mr. Kamadas Pantulu traced the history of the question and said that the 
committee had been appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy who, as a 
Member of the House, had suggested taking up this question in committee 
instead of Dr. Rama Rao’s motion in favour of discussing it in oper House. 
The Committee had already made certain recommendations which it was for the 
Government now to carry into effect. 

The House divided on the first clause which was rejected by fifteen against 
seven. After the first clause had been rejected, the second and third as amended 
by Ml. Das were carried. The Council then adjourned. 

The Hindu-Muslim Problem. 

On the 16TH MARCH, after a week’s recess, the Council of State held an 
important sitting with a non-official resolution and amendments of a contentious 
character. 

Sir Sankaran Nair moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
that the number of members of Legislative Councils in India be not increased, that 
no additional powers be conferred on them expressly or by implication and 
that ro fuithcr step towards lesponsible Government be taken until Hindus and 
Mahnmedans agree to dispense with the election of members to those Councils 
by separate clecioraies composed only of Hindus or Mahomedans. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, speaking on behalf of the Govei nment, paid a 
tribute to the rcmaikablc manner in which Sir Sankaran Nair had moved his 
lesolution. He had no hesitation in saying that it was a remarkable resolution of 
a remarkable personality and not a backbencher. In the opinion of some, it 
would mean that if effect were given to Sir Sankaran Nair’s motion the Refoims 
should be put off indefinitely until and unless the differences referred t ) were 
composed. Continuing, the Home Member said that the authois of the Montagu 
Chelmsford report clearly recognised that sepaiale representation would pci- 
petuate class division and stereotype the evisting lelations, but they were 
convinced that the present system must be maintained until conditions altereil 
even at the pi ice of slower progress towards the realisation of common citi- 
zenship. The same was the view of the Fianchise Committee. After mentioning 
the names of the Councils v/here separate lepresentation was given to minorities 
like Mahomedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Non-Brahmins and Europeans, the 
Home Membei leferred to the evidence given by Sir Sankaran Nair befoie 
the Southborough Committee where he was in favour of separate representation 
for Non-Biahmins because he could not help giving it. Sir Sankaran’s later 
evidence showed that he proposed the method of reservation of scats and not 
communal electorate. He (the Home Member) knew what it was to sufter 
from the tyranny of the majority. He was undergoing that tyranny for the last 
three years in the Assembly. He was not surpi ised at the feeling of apprehen- 
sion among minority communities in a country where universal conception of 
relations between majority and minority as existing in England and advanced 
countries had not been fully attained. He knew the short-lived Bengal pact, 
but there were also resolutions of the Muslim League which were not helpful. 
The majority of the Muddiman Committee was not prepaied to recommend the 
substitution of reservation of seals for separate electorates. The views of the 
minority on the committee were in direct opposition to Sir Sankaran Nail’s 
resolution. The Government of India, therefore, had not and could not change 
Its attitude in regard to this question as the demand for separate representation 
of minorities instead of diminishing had continually been on the increase. The 
reforms were in some measure responsible for this position. Power had been 
graually handed over to representatives of the people and the exercise of that 
power had become a source of strife between the two great communities in this 
country. Mr, Jinnah had said that nationalism wuld not be created by having 
mixed electorates, but Sir Sankaran Nair said that it was not possible to have 
nationalism with separate electorates. As Lord liwin said at Poona communal 
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representation promoted division. The situation demanded a wide rneaaure of 
mutual toleiation and unMl that sta^je was reached any substantial modifica- 
tion of the existing system would largely depend upon the general consent of 
all communities. The Goveinment, said the Home Member, were primarily 
convinced that the relations between Hindus and Mahoraedans would have been 
moie bitter than what they were now if they had attempted to force on the 
people in 1919 reforms without some form of communal representation. Of 
coiiise, so long as the Ilritish Government was in India, they would Bee that 
the two communities did not break their heads but let the western conception 
of lelations between maiority and minority be developed. Whatever the result 
of the debate, he hoped that it would proceed in such a manner as to leave 
some room foi further progress on the path of reforms. 

Mr. Suhrawardy's Amendment 

Mr. Suhrawardy, in moving Ins amendment, favouring the institution 
of separate electorales*without reducing the majority into a minority or even 
to eejuahty, deplored that Sir Sinkaran Nair with his quarter of a century’s 
distinguished public life behind him should have brought forwaul the resolu- 
tion. Miissalmans weie in a minority and their educational facilities were not 
many. Sir Sankaian was mistaken if he thought that miislims were opposed 
to further extension of constituti()nal refoims. On behalf of Bengal, he would 
.ask Parliament to grant reforms, but he was bound to say that consistent with 
their position in the country they could not agree to Sir Sankaran’s motion. 
To his mind the joint electorate was the ideal end in view. (Chceis), but in the 
meanwhile mass psychology had to be changed. It might be argued that seats 
might be leserved for Mussalmans. He did not call it altogether a biltei 
pill, but he would say that Sir Sankaran Nair instead of telling Mussalmans to 
give up what little they had should tell the Hindus to obseive the spirit of the 
adage “Live and let live”. 

Sardar Jaidev Singh’s Amendment. 

Sirdar Jaidev Singh Uberoi explained that Sir Sankaran’s motive was not 
to ictard progress towards Swarai but to apply indirect means of bringing 
about the much desired unity between the communities. To the extent, therefore, 
his lesolulion ilcserved welcome, but at the same time they should not foi get 
that the authorities of the Montfoid scheme had distinctly recognised the 
necessity for communal representation. He would say that the communal 
electorate was certainly an impediment. He, thcrcfoi e, removed what he called 
a media amendment favouiing separate representation of important minorities, 
but he was sure that joint electorates would serve the very purpose of communal 
electorates. As a Sikh, he would be only too glad to find his community in a 
joint electorate. 

The position of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature on commu- 
nal representation was explained by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. He observed : The 
Congress stands for national unity on a footing of inter-communal harmony. 
Its scheme of responsible Government is broad-based on what may comprehen- 
sively be described as national as opposed to sectional or communal ideals. We 
believe that our salvation lies in clear conception and practical realisation of 
a united India nation. The Congress never accepted the political heresy that 
co-existence in India of communities, cultures, castes and languages is a real 
impediment to the attainment of full nationhood and freedom by the people of 
this country, but we are alive to the fact that nationhood and fieedom cannot 
be attained without our developing a full and practical sense of justice to all 
communities and creeds which is in no way inconsistent with nationalism and 
which alone can safeguard the legitimate rights of minorities in any schemes of 
political reconstruction of India. It is an inevitable feature at present. This 
position was made perfectly clear in the National Demand placed before the 
central legislature in September 1925 wherein we insisted upon Government 
taking steps to constitute a suitable agency adequately representative of all 
Indian, European an 1 Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due legard to the 
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interests of minorities a detailed scheme of Self-Government based on the prin- 
ciples enumerated in that demand. Representation of communities in India in 
just and adequate proportions in various spheres of national life and activity 
with safeguards to automatica ly ensure in time full nationalism and complete 
obliteration of communalism is but a corollary to the practical application of 
these principles to the solution of the communal problem. The Congress 
undoubtedly stands for securing such just representation through the medium of 
joint electorates and joint action on the part of all communities. Undoubtedly, 
all patriotic and intelligent Hindus and Mahomedans recognise the value of 
joint electorates as great unifying factors in national upbuilding. They are also 
alive to disputing and disintegrating tendencies of separate electorates and 
are conscious of their being serious obstacles to the attainment of Self-Govern- 
ment. There is, therefore, a desire on their part to arrive at an honourable 
understanding in the matter which will be for the lasting benefit of their common 
motherland. It is true that in the attempt to effect a satisfactory settlement, 
some Moslems and Hindus advocate retention of separate electorates for some 
time longer, but they confess they do so merely with a view to help to obliterate 
all traces of mutual distrust which unfortunately mars the relations of the two 
communities at present. They concede that separate electorates arc a necessary 
evil and are temporary expedients to tide over the difficulties of the present 
situation which is hoped to be a passing phase of our national struggle for 
freedom. This sentiment in itself is an ample vindication of the policy and 
principles of the Indian National Congress. The Congress is doing all it can 
to remove distrust and to bring the two communities together. The question 
is now engaging the serious attention of all right-thinking Hindus and Moslem 
leaders and no avenue likely to lead to a settlement will be left unexplored. 
The report of the Working Committee of the Congress will be presented very 
soon to (he A. I. C. C. 

I believe that Sir Sankaran Nair v/orded his resolution in the extreme form 
he did in order to draw pointed attention of the Council to the manifest danger 
of communalism and he could not have expected either community to accept 
his proposal to stop all further constitutional advance even in the contingency 
contemplated by him. The matter is essentially one for negotiation and settle- 
ment between the two communities. It is, therefore, impossible for Congressmen 
to agree to any commitments in anticipation of such a settlement. While we 
hold fast to our ideals of nationalism and have an abiding faith in their ultimate 
realisation, we iccognise that there arc no short cuts to that goal such as the 
one suggested in the resolution. 'I'hat way lies unwisdom, for we shall play 
thereby into the hands of vested interests whose one aim is to delay progress 
and perpetuate their domination. 

There is also another reason for our inability to support the resolution. 
Sir Sankaran Nair ovei looked an important consideration in seeking to apply 
his deterrent remedy to the whole of India. In many provinces the Hindu- 
Moslem problem docs not exist for all practical purposes. If simultaneous and 
uniform progress is not practicable or attainable in all provinces in India owing 
to communal disharmony in some provinces, that is no conceivable reason for 
denying further advance to provinces in which Hindus and Mahomedans are 
able to co-operate in putting their shoulders to the wheel of progress. Such 
provinces may perhaps serve as object lessons and demonstrate to other pro- 
vinces the benefits of mutual trust and communal harmony as leading to Speedier 
progress. 

Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendment which seeks to instal separate communal 
electorates as the basic and fundamental principle of the Indian constitution is 
undoubtedly a most retrograde proposal. I beg of the advocates of separate 
electorates, be they Hindus or Moslems — there are such advocates in both the 
communities— to pause and give a calm thought to the implications of their 
demand. If the aim of my Hon’ble friend who moved the amendment is to 
secure the return of strong Moslem representatives through separate electorates, 
is it not likely that Hindus who are in a majority in many provinces will also 
return aggressively communal Hindus to the elected bodies;? How will this 
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process help the Moslem minorities to secure their rights? If representatives 
of both communities come through the same electorates, are there not more 
changes for larger manifestation of good feeling and co-operation among them ? 
Again, my Hon^ble friend speaks of effective representation. May I know how 
a minority can ever be effectively represented even on a communal basis in a 
province like Madras where the Moslems form about 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion? If they are given 15 per cent of the elected seats, can they have effective 
representation? How can 15 Moslems enforce their views against 85 non- 
moslems? No minority can become effective unless it is converted into a 
majority or an equality. It is through the compelling foices of nationalism and 
patriotism that the good sense of the majority is developed not to override the 
rights of minorities. It is this conviction that ted Indian, Christian and Parsi 
communities to favour all along joint electorates. 

If, however, extraneous safeguards are desired for preventing majorities 
from treading upon the corns of minorities, then we shall have to resort to one 
or two expedients. We must either invest the executive with large residuary 
powers of interference to protect minorities or secure statutory safeguards by 
enacting suitable provisions in the fundamental laws of the constitution against 
infringement by majority communities of religious and social ngh's of minorities. 
My Moslem brethren will not stand to gam anything by vesting in the executive 
large residuary powers. If the executive Government hinclions as a responsible 
Government, it must necessarily yield to the popular will which is synonymous 
with the will of the Non-Moslem maiority and will be impotent to piotect the 
interests of Moslem minorities. If the executive on the olhei hand, continues 
to be irresponsible to the legislatures, neither the Moslems nor the Hindus will 
ever get self-government. The alternative which is the proper course, therefore, 
for all minorities is to ask for enacting safeguards in fundamental laws of the 
constitution. This was already recognised and expressly provided for in the 
National Demand in which representatives of all parlies in the cential legislature 
have joined. Let us not, therefore, commit political suicide by perpetuating 
communal electorates. Notwithstanding most extreme forms imaginable in 
which the honourable movers of the original resolution and the amendment 
clothed iheir respective proposals, I trust that this debate will not add to the 
existing tension but will on the other hand, serve as as opportunity for frank 
and free discussion of a vital problem with a view to its satisfactory solution. 

I hope at all events that it will bring home to the minds of the people the truth 
that if India is privileged to have even a distant vision of the promised land, 
it should sec with both its tyes, and if India is to breathe the aii of freedom 
eventually it should also do so with both its lungs, the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. 

Sir Sankaran Nairis Reply to the Debate. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde having reserved his amendment limiting communal 
tepiTesentation to the terms of the Lucknow pact, Sir Sankaran Nair replied to 
the debate. He said his idea of the word minority had been much misunder- 
stood. Mahomedans in Bengal were not a minority community. Similarly 
Madras Non-Brahmins were in a majority and still all these claimed communal 
representation. Was it being contested, asked Sir Sankaran Nair, that even 
ff there should be only five persons of a particular community in any one 
provinqp, as for instance Sikhs in Madras, they should have a separate elec- 
torate? Continuing he instanced the case of Europeans who, though returned 
to the Council in small numbers, stated their case well and briefly and trusted 
to the common sense of the house. If the decision was perverse, they looked to 
'the executive Government to oveiridc the council’s decision in their favour. 
That ought to be, in his opinion, the attitude of the minority communities. 

Resolution Withdrawn. 

All amendments having been lost without division, Sir Sankaran Nair 
withdrew the resolution. 

Constitution of Advisory Committees. 

Mr, Ramadas Pantulu then moved for modification of rules relating to 
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constitution of departmental advisory committees to provide for election of all of 
their members instead of electing; panels from which members were selected at 
present. The mover said that self-respect demanded that all members for 
these committees should be elected. 

The resolution was rejected, the mover not challenging a division. 

Presidentship of the Council. 

On the 21ST MARCH Sir Sankaran Nair moved his resolution favouring 
the amendment of the Government of India Act so as to provide for the Governor- 
General being the President of the Council and said he desired to restore the old 
practice obtaining in the Impeiial Legislative Council. The President, he said, 
ought to be impartial and a paid peimanent Government Officer could not be 
above suspicion in the present ti ansi t ion stage. Moreover, it was not a civilian 
that should preside over the destinies of the House, but one who was nurtured in 
traditions of democracy. He thought a parliamentarian was better likely than a 
civilian to relay and favourably interpret the rules and regulations. From his 
own experience in the past, he would say the Viceroy as President of the House 
was a living reality. 

Continuing, Sir Sankaran Nair said that, when the Viceroy could not find 
time, a member of the Executive Council could preside. 

Mr. Desikachari's Amendment. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved an amendment providing for the appointment 
of an elected non-official member as President of the House. The object of the 
Goveinrnent of India Ac^ being to vest more power in elected representatives of 
the people, it was but fair that they should be given opportunities of guiding tlie 
pioccedings of the House. 

The amendment was lost without a divison. 

Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu moved another amendment for the election of the 
President by the Council of State fiom among the elected members subject to 
the Governor-General’s approval. He declared that bicameral system of legis- 
latiue in the Central Government in India had come to stay and the reform 
would certainly go to improve the upper chamber. If the Assembly was eutrusted 
with the task of electing its own President, there was nothing against this 
House being entrusted with the same right. 

The amendment, on being put to division, was rejected by 32 votes against lo. 

Mr. Pantulu, speaking on Sir Sankaran’s resolution, opposed the appoint- 
ment of the Goveinor-Gencral to the Presidentship of the Council of State. He said 
it would undesirable for the Governor-General to preside over the House not 
only on account of the personal difficulties of Plis Excellency but also because it 
tended to go against the progressive nature of the constitution. 

Sir Sankaran Nair, leplying, said that if an executive official should preside 
over the deliberations of the House, it was much better to have the Viceroy for 
the purpose. The motion was rejected. 

Wariant of Precedence. 

Lala Ramsarandas then moved a resolution favouring steps to secure 
assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Pi ecedence to Members of the 
Council of Slate, Assembly and Provincial Councils. Sir Umar Ilayat Kh&n and 
Major Akbar Khan supported the motion, the later with some reservation. 

Sir Arthur Froom moved an amendment restricting the scope of the nKition 
only to members of the Council of State. Mr. Chari supported the amendment 
which was accepted by Lala Ramsarandas. The motion as amended was agreed to. 
Debate on Currency Bill. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Currency bill was taken up for consideration in 
the Council on the motion of Mr. Brayne. 

Mr. Brayne said that the amendments made in another place did not 
affect the main principles of the bill, which had been widely discussed. Adjust- 
ment in prices had taken place more on the side of is. 6d. ratio than on the 
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side of IS. 4d. The charge that the Government had effected manipulation in 
order to maintain exchange at is. 6d. was unfair and unfounded. If is. 6d. 
ratio was adopted, then it would mean definite remission of piovincial contribu- 
tions. Otherwise, there would be additional taxation or no remission. Rcveisicn 
to IS. 4d. ratio combined with reduction of salt duty would mean deficit of 
about Rs. 5 ciorcs in 192728, and larger deficits in future years. The effect 
of this action on the credit of India and on her powers to borrow would be 
appalling. He, therefore, asked the House to lock at me picture which was one 
of continuing and abiding prosperity and another which was one of gloom and 
disappointment. 

Sir Maneckjec Dadabhoy, Member of the Currency Commission, was the 
first to speak on the motion. He warmly protested against the attacks made by 
irresponsible membeis in the Assembly on the members of the Commissit n who 
were not there to defend themselves. As for himself, he did not resent the 
accusations. But it was his duty to defend Sir Henry Stiakoch who had been 
described as having muddled the currency in South Africa and also muddled 
the currency in India. It was regrettable that Sir rurushottamdas Thakuidas, 
himself a member, had not the gallantry enough to protest against this charge, 
especially when Sii I'urushottamdas had, in his own speech, showeied encomiums 
on both the Right Hon’ble Hilton Young and Sir Heniy Strakoch. His altitude 
was of great significance at the same time. He repudiated Sir Ihirushollamdas’s 
charge that 6d. ratio was a br'oad day loot. This charge meant that the 
Commission had made up its mind for is. 6d. which was not the case. If any 
one on the Commission had made up his mind on the ratio, it was Sir ruiushot- 
tamdas Thakurdas whom the Goveinment should not have selected for that 
reason. For had not that member made himself responsible for the two bills 
asking the Government to Ak the ratio at is. 4cl.? The selection of Sir rurushot- 
tamdas was not fair to the Government or to Sir Tuiushottamdas himself. 

Amendment to Ratio Clause. 

On Sir Arthur Froom’s suggestitn the qucslicn w'as put and the bill was 
taken into consideration. 

Seth Govindas, moving his anrendment fa\ouring is. 4cl. avcricd that India 
was not bound down by the Commissien’s rcccmmendaticns, for the Cemmissirri 
itself was prejudiced in favour of foreign capitalists and the Goveinment ifficials. 
As agriculturist and businessman himself, he claimed to know the real interests 
of the agricultural pe pulation. He did not sul sciiLe to the propc sitic n that the 
ratio w'as less important than gold standaid or gold cuirency. He contended 
that prices had by no means come down as alleged. The Indian agricultuiists 
cemsumed only 7 per cent of the imports. They would certainly h se by is. 6d. 
ratio. The Government’s action was like K-bbing Indian I’cter to pay Rnglish 
Raul and that Sir Basil was like Neio fiddling when Rtme was burning. Was the 
Council g(3ing to vole for a ratio which would result in the shutting down ot mills 
and other industrial concerns and result in led -outs and ialour distuibances ? 

The Council divided on Seth Govindas’s amendment for is. 4d, latioand 
rejected it by 31 against 10 votes. The House then adjouincd. 

On the 25TH MARCH the Council le-asscmblcd to discuss the amendments 
in respect of clauses other than clause four of the Curiency Bill. 

Seth Govindas and Mr. P. C. Desikachari lespcctively moved their amend- 
ments lecommending the institution of an independent gold mthtir in India. 
Seth Govindas averred that the policy adopted since 1809 was inculcating more 
suspicions in popular mind that the Goveinment instead ol giving India a gold 
currency and gold coin according to her dcsiie weie taking away all available 
gold to England when India wanted gold. She was foiced to a token currency 
which she did not like. 

Mr. Desikachari made a passionate appeal m support of his amendment 
for minting of gold mohuis. He challegcd any member to deny that there was 
a demand for gold coins. 

Both the. amendments of Seth Govindas and Mr. Desikachari were defeated 
by 27 against 10 votes. 
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Lala Ramasaradas’ amendment opposing demonetisation of sovereign was 
ruled out of order and Mr. K. S. Roy Chowdhry unsucccssfuly moved two amend- 
ments on purchase of gold at Currency Office. 

All clauses of the Bill having been passed, Mr. Brayne moved the third 
reading of the Bill. 

The Bill was passed without division, Swarajists and few others crying “ No.” 

Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bills. 

On the motion of Mr. Brayne, the Council agieed to the Assembly’s re- 
commendation to refer the gold standard and Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank 
Bills to a joint Committee of both the Houses consisting of 28 members. 

Finance Bill Passed. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Finance Bill which was passed by the Assembly 
was discussed in the Council. 

Mr. Brayne pointed out that the Assembly’s reduction of salt duty to 
As. 10 meant a little over 3 crores of loss in the revenue and corresponding 
effects on the Government programme of remission of provincial con'tibutions. 

Sir Cmar Hayat Khan moving the restoration of the salt ta^ to Re. 1/4 
characterised the agitation for the reduction of the duty as a bogus war cry and 
also criticised the late Mr. Gokliale in this connection. 

The House divided and carried Sir Omar Hayat Khan’s amendment by 
28 against 9. 

Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Seth Covindas then moved his amendment for the 1 eduction of postal rales 
making post cards available at quarter of an anna. He said the loss would be 
only 86 lakhs and hoped the Government would manage to face the loss of this 
small sum. 

The amendment was rejected by 26 against 14 votes. 

Amendment on Super-Ta\. 

Lala Ramsarandas moved an amendment to the supei-ta\ schedule of the 
Finance Bill reducing the company super-taK to one anna ])er lupec in c'.cess 
of the total of Rs. 50,000 of the total income and seeking to absolve the ic int- 
Hindu family income of the first Rs. 25,000 o\er the c'ccss. The amendment 
dealt with all forms of super-tax. The mover Said that monied peoj)le itndeicd 
loyal service to the Government during war time. Appealing to the Finance 
Member to agree to the amendment he urged that the income ought to be 
determined by actual amount of savings. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause of the Finance Bill having been separately passed, Mr, Biayne 
moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

After the Finance Member’s reply the Finance Bill was passed without 
division. The only change made to the Bill was that the Salt Tax was icstorcd 
to Rs. 1/4 mound. The House then adiouined to the 29th March when after 
transactions of purely formal business, the Council adjourned “ Sine die”. 



The Legislative Assembly. 

Budget Cuts in 1925.26. 

On the 3RD FEBRUARY 1027 the following statement was laid on the table 
of the Assembly bySir Basil Blackett, in reply to Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s enquiry 
legarding the action taken by the Government on the token of ccnsuie cuts made 
in budget demands by the Assembly during the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. The 
statement runs : In the budget for 1924-25 there was only one token cut, that of 
Rs. 100 un er the demand for forest. The points brought up in the discussion 
related to : (a) the delay in the decision' about the training of Indian Forest 
Service probationers at the Forest Research institute and College, Dchra Dun 
and (b) the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Forest Service. The training of 
Indian Forest Service probationer commenced at the Forest College, Dchra Tliin 
from November 1926. As regards Indianisation, out of 19 vacancies filled by 
direct recruitment during 1925 and 1927, 9 were filled by Indians, 2 by Burmans 
and 7 by Europeans, while of the 7 vacancies which are anticipated in 1927 
find 1928 henceforward recruitment of Indians and Europeans will be in propor- 
tion of 75 to 25. 

In tlie budget for 1925-26 there were token cuts of Rs. 100 each under 
the demands for (a) taxes^ on income ; (b) salt and (c) opium. As regards 
(a) the (question of amending devolution rule 15 was discussed at the conference 
of financial representatives in November last in the light of recommendations 
of the Taxation Committee. It is now under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. As regards the cut under (b) the question of making India self-supporting 
in the matter of salt raised by Mr. Vcnkatapathirajii in moving the token cut 
has been under consideration but no final decision has yet been reached. As 
icgards the cut under (c) reference is invited to the pi ess communique dated 
I2th June 1926 announcing gradual abolition of the export trade in opium in the 
course often ycais as well as to the lesolution of the Finance Department 
(Central^ Revenues) dated lyih June regarding the consumption of opium in 
India. The intcinal policy of the Government of India in regard to opium has 
not undei gone any modification. The resolution quoted simply reaffirmed the 
policy pieviously in existence. Their external policy had been under considera- 
tion independently for some time and the decision mentioned was a direct 
consequence of their international obligations. 

On the railway budget, there had been the following token cuts (i) One 
of Rs. 1,000 on a motion by Mr. Joshi in 1926-27^ to call attention to the neces- 
sity of reducing third class railway fares. The Government have actually 
effected reductions on many railways. One of Rs. 100 on a motion by 
Sardar V. N. Mutalik in 1925-26 and one of Rs. 100 in the same year on a 
motion by Mr. M. K. Acharya and one of Rs. 1,000 by Mr. Joshi in 1925-26 and 
one of Rs. 100 on a similar motion by Mr. Ghaznafar Ali Khan’s amendment 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Mr. Schamnad Sahib Bahadur in 1926-27 to dravv 
attention to Indianisation either of the Railway Board or the railway services. 
Ihe Goveinraent have accepted and so have railway companies the recommen- 
dations of ttie Lee Commission in this respect. (3) One o Rs. 1,000 in 1926-27 
on a motion by Mr. M. K. Acharya to draw attention to alleged failure to 
redress tire grievances of railway subordinate employees. 7'he grievances alleged 
are not aamtued and no special action has been taken. 
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Bills Certifiea in 1 924-26. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY in the Assembly Mr. Graham replying to the 
question of Diwan Chamanlal regarding the number of liills certified by tlie 
Governor-General during 1924-26, said : These are two, namely, the Indian 
Finance Act 1924 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Supplementary 
Act 1925. The Indian Finance Act 1924 was presented to the Parliament on 
19th May 1924, two months after certification of the date of presentation. The 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925 was not com- 
municated to the Government of India but presentation presumably took place 
after approximately the same interval from certification as in the case of 
the Finance Act 1924. Certification took place in the case of the Indian 
Finance Act on 19th March 1924 and in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925 on 24th March 1925. As the 
Governor-fieneral made the direction referred to in proviso to sub-section (2) 
of section 67-B, in case of both these acts, the assent of His Majesty was not 
re{[uired. The various sections of the Indian Finance Act 1924 became opera- 
tive on the date appointed in each section. The Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Supplementary) Act 1925 became operative on the date of the Governor- 
Gencrars direction under proviso to sub-section (2) of section 67-B of the Govern 
ment of India Act, namely 30th March 1925. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : Has there been any bill which has been reserved 
for the assent of liis Majesty before becoming law? 

Mr. Giaham : Princes Protection Act only. 




The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING DAY— 19 TH JANUARY 1 927, 

The Third Legislative Assembly under the reformed constitution met 
at eleven in the morning on the 19th January in the Council HousOi New 
Delhi. It was a fairly full house with over 100 members attending. Mr. 
Ratnaswami, ex-President of the Madras Legislative Council, was in the 
chair. The business on this day was confined to only swearing in of 
members. 

After the oath-taking ceremony was over, the Assembly agreed on the 
motion of Rir Basil Blackett to elect members not exceeding fourteen to 
the Standing Finance Committee and on a similar motion by Sir Charles 
Innes to elect members not exceeding eleven to the Standing Finanoe 
Committee for railways. Finally, the House agreed to elect eight members 
for the Public Accounts Committee. 

Next day, the 20TH JANUARY, the House re-assembled to elect 
Mr. Patel to the chair. There was a cheerful atmosphere about the House 
as all sections were unanimous in favour of Mr. PateFs election, After con- 
gratulatory speeches from both the official and non-official benches His 
Excellency the Viceroy’s approval was announced. Mr, Patel then took the 
chair amidst acclamation from all sides of the House. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra’s Detention Denounced. 

On the 2 1ST JANUARY the House met in an atmosphere of some 
excitement when the motion of adjournment of Pandit Motilal to raise the 
question of Mr. S. C. Mitra, a detonue, was discus?ed. This was held in 
order by the President and as no obiection was taken, leave was granted 
and discussion took place immediately after the conclusion of the normal 
business of the House. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, in moving the adjournment of the House, said 
the motion did not relate to the larger question of release of political 
prisoners or the repeal or the amendment of the so-called law under which 
they wore detained, but it related only to the detention of an elected mem- 
ber of the House constituting a very serious encroachment on the privileges 
of t’ e House and the rights not only of the member but of the constituency 
which unanimously elected him. In explaining the facts of the case, the 
Pandit remarked that in arresting and detaining Mr. Mitra under the 
Ordinance, the executive was guilty of a double wrong, a wrong to the 
member and a wrong to his constituency. The latter wrong was attempted 
by the Governor of Bengal to bo redressed in a bureaucratic manner by 
issuing a notification that a particular seat in the Bengal Council had become 
vacant. The constituency re-elected Mr, Mitra but the Government did 
not allow him to attend to his duties. In course of time when the general 
election came, Mr. Mitra stood for the Assembly and he was returned un- 
opposed, He received summons from the Governor-General to attend the 
31 
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Assembly and hear his inaugural address on the 24th. Thereupon he 
applied to his custodians to give him the opportunity of accepting the very 
generous invitation extended to him. But that was refused. So the Viceroy 
had duly invited Mr. Mitra but there were others who prevented him from 
coming here. Of course, Pandit Motilal anticipated the Home Member 
would stand up and show his fist (Sir Alexander Muddiman : Nothing of 
the kind) and say that Mr. Mitra was detained under the existing law of 
the land and by competent authority. But Mr. Mitra, argued Pandit 
Motilal, had not been tried, convicted and sentenced by any court and there- 
fore he has every right to attend to his duties as a member of this House. 
By preventing Mr. Mitra from coming here, the Government were imposing 
a disqualification which did not exist under the law. If a similar case had 
arisen in England, then what would have happened ? Pandit Motilal showed 
by quoting authorities that no member of Parliament could bo imprisoned 
or restrained except for a criminal offence. A member could not be arrested 
for a period of forty days before or after the meeting of the Parliament 
and any member who was in custody at the time of election was liberated 
in virtue of his privilege unless he was undergoing imprisonment for an 
indictable offence. That was the common law in England and for any 
breach of privilege conferred on members of Parliament, the persons who 
were instrumental for the commission of the breach would be answerable. 
So if what happened in the case of Mr. Mitra had happened in England, 
the Governor of Bengal would have found himself in a very uncomfortable 
position at the Bar of the House of Commons. But India was not England 
and this Assembly was not the Parliament. The Pandit believed that there 
was no analogy between the House of Commons and the Assembly. But 
ii it had even the pretence of what it was alleged to be, then ho maintained 
that it was the inherent right of every member of a representative institu- 
tion to be present at its meetings and to represent his constituency. That 
right was inseparable from the nature of the institution. True, the privileges 
of the House of Commons had been built up by long conventions. 

As regards the privileges of the House there could bo either long 
established conventions or certain privileges sanctioned by statute and it was 
up to this Assembly to lay the foundation to-day that it was the inherent 
right of every institution that its members should be protected. In the 
present instance, the right was fully recognised because the summons of the 
Governor-General were sent to him. Under section 11 of the Act under 
which Mr. Mitra was in detention, it was clear that he was not treated as 
a criminal. That being so it was not a case of criminal character. The 
Viceroy, in opening the Council House, had road the King's message which 
expressed the hope that this House would prove to be one in which wisdom 
and justice might find a dwelling place. Pandit Motilal put it to the Treasury 
benches and non-official European culleagnes whether they would declare to 
the world the impotence of protecting themselves and the honour of this 
House. The best judges were the electorates who had already given the 
verdict. This House should not neglect its primary duty and trample under 
foot that verdict which was the very foundation of their right to be here. 

Sis Alexander MUDDIMAN congratulated Pandit Motilal for the 
manner in which he had dealt with the case and instead of showing him 
fight, he would cordially meet his argument as the Pandit got eminently 
reasonable on points of constitutional law, however defective in other matters. 
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The Pandit had done a great service by raising this question. If there 
was a privilege, then only the question of broach would arise. The matter 
was examined by a sub-committee of the Muddiman Committee coneising 
of Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir Mahomed Shaft, Sir Henry Moncrief-Smith and Mr. 
Jinnah and they laid down to what extent privileges existed. There was 
no doubt that the privilege claimed by Pandit Motilal did not exist. He 
wont further and said that although there was no analogy between the 
Assembly and the House of Commons (Congress benches : Hear, hoar), even if 
such a case had arisen in the House of Commons it would not have caused 
a breach of the privileges of the Commons as the question of the protection 
of person and property was of vital importance. He declared emphatically 
that if this House had the same privileges as the House of Commons, no 
breach of privileges would arise. As for the constituency of Mr. Mitra, 
there might have been some force in the argument if it had been the question 
of detention of a member after election. The constituency of Mr. Mitra 
was given a chance by the Bengal Government to elect another representative ; 
but by re-electing him, his constituency sacrificed their interests for the sake 
of their sentiments. 

Motion Carried. 

After a few more speeches, the division bell was rung and the adjourn- 
ment motion censuring the Government was carried by 64 against 46. The 
announcement was greeted with applause by the nou'official benches. The 
House then adjourned. 

Viceroy's Inaugural Address. 

The next meeting of the Assembly was held on the 24TH JANUARY 
when H. E. the Viceroy’s inaugural address in opening the Assembly was 
read. The speech of His Excellency, particularly the political portion of it, 
was listened to with a rapt attention. In the course of his speech referring 
to the situation in China His Excellency said : — 

“As regards external affairs, theie is only one matter to which it is necessary for 
me to refer. As Hon’ble members aie aware, the situation in China has been the subject 
of grave anxiety. Attacks have recently been made on lives and property In the various 
treaty ports of the mercantile communities which include many Indians as well as 
British subjects. Certain settlements have alieady been evacuated under pressure and 
the propeity of the residents extensively plundeied. Other and even more important 
aicas are similarly threatened and His Majesty’s Government have reluctantly decided 
that It 18 their duty to send reinforcements to China to protect the lives of those for whose 
safety they are responsible. Having icgard to the fact that India is the nearest part 
of the Empire in which forces are available for immediate despatch, the Government of 
India have agreed to co-operate in this purely defensive action by contributing a contin* 
gent including Indian troops. 

Abolition of Slavery. , 

“ Public opinion throughout the world has lately witnessed the enlightened action that 
has been taken to bring to an end the condition of slavery previously existing in Nepal. 
The Hon*ble members will have welcomed more recent examples of the same humane 
movement provided by the action of the Khan of Kalat within his territory and by the 
measures taken only last month by the Government to stamp out slavery in some ot the 
outlying territories situated close to the Burmese frontier. A few months ago, 1 had the 
opportunity of visiting another of India’s frontiers on the north-west and of seeing for 
myself evidence of the improved conditions which there prevail, 

** I trust that the policy which my Government has been pursuing for the last four 
years in Waziristan will continue to prove of benefit both to the independent tribes and to 
the adjacent parte of Britieb India, 
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Indian Deputation To South Anca 

“ When 1 addressed the Indian legislature on the 17th August last, 1 stated that the 
Union Government had agreed to hold a conference at Cape Town with leprcscntatives of 
the Government of India in the hope of reaching a satibtactory settlement on the Indian 
problem in South Afriea. The Delegation appointeil by my Government and g<*neially 
accepted by Indian opinion as representative sailed for South Africa on the 24th November 
and on arrival, received a most cordial welcome fiom both the Government and the people 
of the Union. The Conference was opened by the Prime Minister ol the Union on Decem- 
ber 17th and closed on January 13th. As lion. Members have seen fiora telegiams that 
have appeared in the press, a provisional agreement has been ai rived at between the 
delegations of the Indian and the Union Governments which will require ratification by 
the respective Goveinment. Hon. Members will share the satisfaction of my Qoveinment 
that Sir Mahomed Habibullah and his colleagues, again happily assisted by the devoted 
and unselfish labours of Mr Andrews, should have succeeded in reaching an understanding 
which as we may hope, will lead to a settlement of this longstanding problem. Those who 
recall the difficulty that this question presented a lew months ago will feel that the new 
aspect which it has assumed rtllects high credit on tliosc who have repiesented the two 
countries in these diBCUssiouB. Our delegation have already left South Afiica and are due 
to arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending their return and the receipt of their report, 
1 am not in a position to make any announcement regai ding the piovisional settlement 
that has been reached. It is intended to publish the result of the woik of the Conference 
simultaneously in both countries and in regard to the date ol such publication, w(* are 
bound to consult the wishes of the Union Government. My Government will not fail to 
give the Chamber of the Indian Legislature an oppoit unity of discussing the matter at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Royal Indian Marine 

“ I now turn to the announcement made by my predecessor on the 9th February 1020 
In the Council of State conveying the decision of His Majesty’s Government to icconstitutc 
the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant foice, thus enabling India to enter upon the hist 
stage of her naval development and ultimately to undeitake her own naval dclcnce, Loid 
Reading pointed out that much constructive work had to be done before the Pioyal Indian 
Navy could be inaugurated, I am glad to be able to say that considerable piogrcss has 
already been recorded. The Bombay dockyard has been busily cngaced in the equipment 
of the depot ship and only one sloop remain to be acquired in order to complete the initial 
strength in ships. Details of reciuitment, organisation and finance have been worked out 
and the most important of the pioposals of my Qoveinment under these heads arc already 
in the hands of the Secretary of {State. The necessaiy legislation in Parliament will be 
carried through, 1 hope, early this year. My Goveinment will then be m a posit ion to 
introduce legislation to provide for the discipline of the new force and when that legisla- 
tion is passed, the Royal Indian Navy will come into existence. 

Sir S. Hoarc’s Arrival 

‘‘ A recent event of outstanding interest has been the arrival in India of the Secretary 
of State for Air in the first of the great air liners sent out to this countiy by the Imperial 
Airways Company, In so far as India is concerned, this development of aviation marks 
the introduction into the countiy of a new form of civil transport. India is a country of 
vast distances, but aviation annihilates distance. As it has hitherto been reckoned, the 
increased speed of air transport, coupled with the facilities which it offers for surmounting 
geographical obstacles, will be a potent factor in shortening the communication of India 
with other countries and also in linking up her own wide-spread provinces, thus drawing 
them more closely together as members of a single nation. 

BnsinesB Before The House 

** As the House knows, there are several financial and commcicial matter with which 
we are at present concerned. After a series of balanced budgets, the Government of India 
may justly claim to have reached a strong financial position with their credit firmly 
established both within and outside India. While securing this result for which India 
owes a real debt of gratitude to the Hon. the Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, tne 
Government have been able to abolish the cotton excise duty, to reduce the salt tax and 
to extinguish a considerable proportion of the provincial contributions. During the 
present session in addition to the annual Finance Bill, legislative measures will be laid 
before you to give effect to the principal recommendations of the Currency Commission. 
A Bill will also be placed before you based on the recommendations of the Tariff Board ai 
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regards protection to the steel industry. The declared object of our protective policy is 
that ultimately the protected industries should be able to stand alone and face world 
competition unaided and it is by this criterion that the Buccess or failure of the policy will 
be judged. The remarkable progress made at Jamshedpur since 1924 aflEoids reasonable 
grounds for the hope that before many years have passed, steel will be made as cheaply in 
India as in any country in the world and that the need for protection will disappear. 
But it 18 necessaiy, if capital is to bo atti acted to the industry, that manufacture! s should 
be assured for a reasonably long peiiod of the continuanee of the basic duties applicable to 
imports from all countries. The Board, however, aio, 1 think, right, in forecasting that 
ufter seven years the time will have come to review the position afresh and asceitain in 
the light of the circumstances then existing whether or not the industry deserves protection. 
The Textile Enquiry Committee 1 '“', I underhtand. about to submit its report and my 
Government will seek to arrive at a prompt decision on the issues involved. 

The Doty of the Governor-General 

“ 1 turn now to topics of a more general character which must necessarily occupy 
a prominent place m all our thoughts. This Assembly is of particular importance 
inasmuch as within its life-tirae must be undertaken the statutoiy enquiry piescribed by 
the Government of India Act. This fact is my excuse, if such he needed, for speaking 
frankly on some aspects of the geneial situation. But, befoio doing so, 1 desire to make 
my own position and that of any Governor-General plain. As long as the final control ot 
Indian policy is constitutionally vested in the Hecretary ot State on behalf of Paiiiament, 
It 18 the fluty of the Governor. General, while he holds Ins office, to guide his Cf)nciuct in 
confoimity with the general policy appioved by the Irnprnal Government. Just as in 
Parliament, however, Indian affairs are with foreign policy rightly held to lie outside 
ordinary party contioversies, so a Governor-General as such has no concern with British 
party politics. It is his duty with his Government to seek faithfully to icprescnt to the 
Imperial Government what he conceives to be Indian’s interests and he must count on the 
help of the legislature to enable him to do this faiily. On the other hand, it is possible 
that he may be able to help India by telling those who leprrscnt her in her Councils 
from his own knowledge of the manner m which and the angle from which the 3udgment 
of Parliament is likely to be formed. 1 do not ignore the fact that there is a section of 
opinion in India which reject the right of Parliament to be the arbiter of the fashion or 
the time of India’s political development, I can understand that opinion, I can 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of those who hold it; but I can devise no means of 
reconciling such a position with the undoubted facts of the situation. But there is 
another section of opinion which, while hesitating to prefer so fundamental an objec- 
tion to any light of Parliament to be the judge of these matters, would yet say in 
effect, that It was indefensible for Pailiamcnt to cxeicisc its judgment in any sense but 
that of granting to India forthwith a wide, if not a complete, extension of ivsponsible 
power. Distinction between these two lines of criticism is nairow, for Parliament v/ould 
be no real judge if its title vveic held to depend for sanction upon the judgment that it 
delivers and it is scarcely possible to impugn its right to deliver a free verdict without 
challenging Its title to sit in judgment on the case. I liave not infiequentjy been told 
that the problem IS psychological and that many, if not mostly, of our piesent difficulties 
in regard to the pace and manner of advances would disappeai if it was once possible to 
convince India that the Biitish people weic binceie in their professed intention of giving 
India responsible Government. It is difficult to know in what way one may hope to carry 
conviction to quarteis which remain unconvinced. 1 have already stated my belief that 
whether what the British people has sought and is seeking to do in India will be approved 
or condemned by history, tlieir own inherited qualities left them no alternative but to 
open to India the path m which they had themselves been pioneeis and along which they 
have led and are leading the peoples wherever the Biitish flag is flown. Moreover, m 
the success of the attempt to lead a friendly India towards self-government, the self- 
interest and the credit of Great Britain befoic the woild arc alike engaged and forbit has 
to contemplate with equanimity the failure to achieve a pui pose which has been so publicly 
proclaimed. Every British party in a succession of Parliaments elected on the widest fran- 
chise and, therefore, representing, in the widest possible manner, the British people, has 
pledged itself to the terms of the 1927 declaration. They have implemented those terms 
by legislation and thns given practical proof of sincerity by introducing wide far-reachmg 
changes into the structure of the Indian Government. From those undertakings, no 
British party can or will withdraw aud although the British race may lack many excellent 
qualities, they cannot afford to remain unmoved by charges of bad faith which their 
whole biitory denies. 
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Detention of Prisoners without Trial 

“ But it is said the alleged sincciity of Parliament receives piactical contradiction, on 
the one hand, by aibitary executive acts such as the <letentiou of ceitain men without trial 
in Bengal, on the otiici, by the reluctance ot Pai liaiuent to give a turn time-table for the 
completion of its loudly prolessed purpose of niaUiiig India hciselt responsible within the 
Empire for her own Govt. The tirst (jaebtion conceriih the exercise ot thatexecutivcies- 
ponsibility which must rest upon any admimstrat ion, however constituted, and though 1 
am well avvaie ol its political reactions, it is a (luestion which must be dealt with on its 
merits and has no diiccl relation with the geneial question of constitutional advance. 
For constitutional foims may vaiy wui(‘ly, but the muniteuauce of law and order is the 
inalienable duty of all those on whom falls the task ol Goveiumcnt and, indeed, the 
action ot which complaint IS made is solely due to the tact that the Govirnmciit has 
had good leason to believe that those now detained have rejected the way ot con- 
stitutional agitation for that of violent couspiiacy and that to put a term to then 
dangerous actnMties was essential. 1 share with all honouiahJe mcmheis the desiic 
to see an end to the nectssily tor the continuance ot tlicse measure, but the guiding 
principle in this mattei must and can only be the iiiteiest ol the public satety. 
Nor lb the matter one that lesls wholly oi mainly in the hands ol the Goveinrncnt. 
Before release can be sanctioned, the Goveiumcnt must be satished either that the 
conspiracy has been so lar suppicssed that those set at libeity, even if they bo 
desired, would be unable to u vivc it in a daiigeious lorra oi li the oigamt.ation lor 
conspiiacy Mill exists, that these uJeased would no longei wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their daiigeious activities. Tlie Go\cjnment have always made it 
clear and I n peat it to-day that then sole object lu keeping any man under lestiaiiit is to 
prevent terroiist outiagis and tl.at they aie prepared to release them the moment they 
arc aatiblied that their iclcase w'ould not defeat this object. 


Parliament wnll not be Coerced. 

“The other main ground lor challenging the sincerity of I Parliament is based, as 1 
have said, on the geneial method ol appioach that Pailiamcnt has adopted towards the 
problem of Indian constitutional development and, as legal ds this, I wish to speak moie 
fully. Those who are anxious to see constitutional advance must either coeice JPailiamcnt 
or convince it. I cannot emphasise too btiougly that in this matter they aie not likely 
to succeed in cocicing Pailiamcnt and that l‘HiJiamcut will resent any attcmpl to do so 
under whatever shape the attempt is made. Moicovei, it must inevitably be gravely 
disquieted by language which appeals to be inspiied by hostility not only to legitimate 
British inteiests hut also to the Bi it ish connection. Noi is this leeJing on the part of 
Parliament the nieie sclliah desiie to letam powei that is is sometimes icprescntcd to be. 
Parliament believes, and in my judgment iiglitJy, that as it has bi cu placed by histoiy in 
a position to guide and assist India, it would be dctinitcly delaulting on iliest obligations 
if it reduced its cbaigi beluie it was satished that it could be saftdy eiitiusted to other 
hands, rarliaranit thcieioie, will be lathei mciined to examine the practical success or 
otherwise that has attended the attempt it has made to solve tlie pioblem. It will be 
quite ready to believe that Ihcie aie leatuies in the piisuit line ol anaiigcments which 
can be improved, and it will be ready to imj rove thi m. What it will not undci stand 
18 the line of aigument which says that, because the piesint foundations foi future res- 
ponsible Goveinmcnt aie alleged to be at fault, this is nccessaiily to be remedied by 
immediately asking those fouiulatioiib to beai the entiiu weight ol the whole edifice we 
destre to build. When Pailiament invites India to co-opeiate in the working of the 
reformed constitution, it docs not invite any Indian paity, as it was authontalively stated 
the other day, to lay aside lor the time being its demand lor Swaraj. It does not 
desire that any paily or individual should loiego the liecst and fullest right ot 
criticism and constitutional opposition to any action that the Government may 
take. But it does invite Indian political paitics to show whether or not the ultimate 
structure which Pailiamcnt is seeking to cuct is one suitable to Indian conditions 
and Indian needs. If it secs any laige section ol Indian opinion, however vocal in 
its desire to fuither the cause ot Indian bclf-Goveinment, steadily adhering to the deter- 
mination to do nothing but obstruct tlie machinery with which India has been 
entruBcd, Pailiamcnt is more likily to see m this evidence that the application of 
western constitutional practice to India may be mistaken than pioof of the wisdom of 
immediate sunender to India ol all its own lesponsibility. It is, theretore, a matter of 
satisfaction that a comidei able pail of the political thought of India has not allowed 
Itself to be dissuaded by outicism or opposition trom endeavouimg to woikthenew 
posBtitution with a constructive purpose. Those who so guide their action are, m my 
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judjtmrot, proving themaelvpa the true frienila of Indian conalltutional development. 
Parliam^-nt is likely to iuclgp these matters as a plain question of practical efficiency. It 
will be less interested in the exact legal and constitutional rights granted by the 
reforms to the Indian legislatures than in the extent tn which these legislatures have 
realisefl their responsibilities anfl duties. It will be quite willing to recognise and make 
allowance for the limitations placed upon h-gislatiires by the existing constitution. But 
it will be genuinely puzzled and ibsappointerl if if finds that a goofi part of fen years 
has been \vaRtf*d in a refusal to play the game because some of the players did not like 
the rules. Piopagamla in favour of alteimg the lules m the early sbages of the game will 
have little effect on the mind of Parliament.. But, on the other hand, it will certainly be 
influenced if it flnfis the Indian legislatures exercising their responsibilities, albeit 
limited, in a spirit of service to India and tacitlv as’^uming always tha^ tlrir real responsi- 
bllity IS greater than that which is eTpre>-set in any statute, for ]’ai liament has spent 
hundred of years m peifi'cting its own constitution, and knows yery well that it has 
only grown into what it is to-day by the steady use and extension of the power, at first 
limited but by custom and precedent constantly expanding. There was a time in Canada 
wl en the religious differences between T’rotestants and Roman Catholics were supposed 
to const jtute an absolute bar to full Self-Government, but, after a few years owing to 
the good sense of the Canadian legislature, the very real powers of the British Pnrliament 
to intervene were silently alloved fust to fa^I into desuetude and then to disappear. 
Parliament knows too that it is by this means that everyone of the Dominions has obtained 
full responsible s-lf-Government, finally leading, as 've have seen at the last. Imperial 
Conference, to a wide levision of the letter of constit utionaJ relations previously prevailing 
between the several Governments of the Empire. 

An Appeal for Co-operatmn. 

“That then is the position if we concede, as T ask wc may, to British and Indian 
peoples’ sincerity of purnose. We are in agreement on the fundamental matter of the end 
we desire to reach. There may be and is disacreement over the wavs and means of 
reaching it • but it is surely a strange distortion of perspective, if we allow our conduct 
to be unduly influenced by differences on issues which are after all only incidental to 
the main issue on which we are agreed. Here, as in other human affairs evolutionary 
progress can he realised in two different ways between which we have constant! 7 to make 
our choice. Either we can search out points of agreement in the final purpose which 
inspire thought and action, or rejecting these peaceful counsels, we can follow the way 
of conflict where agreement is forgotten, where disagreements are exaggerated and where 
the fair flowers of mutual understanding and trust are overgrown by tangled weeds of 
suspicion and resentment. In many ilirecHons and thiouglmut many centuries, the world 
has made tiial of the last and, in sore disaopeintment at the results, is eoming painfully 
to learn that the way of fnenilhlnp may be at once the more noble and the moie powerful 
instrument of progress. 

“I have thought it right to say so much, because f am n(»enlv impressed with the 
gravity of the situation and with the necepp.ty that lies upon us all of faring facts, I am 
conscious that »» uch that I have said may evoke cntiei«m ami excite opposition, but I 
hope tliat T may have succeeded in saying it in words that will not wound the legitimate 
susceptibilities of auy. Tf in tins respect, I have anvwliere gone astray and employed 
language which has falsified ray hopes, T wonld here express mv genuine regret. But, 
believing as I do that what t have savl is true, T «houhl think myself to have been 
lacking in my duty if I had been deterred from telling this Assem^>lv frankly what T 
conceive to be the tiuth fiorn the fear that it might sound unpleasantly upon their 
ears. It were better to be blamed for saying unpleasant things if they are true in time 
than to he condemned for saving them too late, I think it is essential that India 
should clearly appreciate some of the factois which wiB be powerful to influence the mind 
of Parliament. I liave soughi, so far as mv own experienee and knowledge on these 
matters is of any worfh, to place India in possession of th“m and I earnest Iv hope that, 
in the time which wn’II elapse before the si.atuforv en(]Uirv, events mav follow such a 
course as may convince both India and Great Britain that it is possibV for them harmoni- 
ously to work together for the consummation of tlieir common hopes.” 

Next day, tbe 25TH JANITAKY, on the FTouse re-assemhling, Mr. 
SrinivaRa Iyengar moved an adionrnment motion to raise the onestion 
the Government of India sending troops to China, This was at first ruled 
by the President as in order, but before adiourning the sitting for luneh, the 
President read the Governor-GoneraFs message disallowing the motion on 
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the ground that it could not be moved without detriment to public interests. 
The President added that as a result of disallowance by the Governor- 
General no discussion on the motion would take place. 

Introduction of Oflficial Bills. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced two Bills, one amending the Negotiable 
Instruments Act to provide that negotiable instruments including cheques and 
Bills of exchange which are expressed on the face of them as drawn to 
bearer shall not in any circumstances lose their character as bearer instru- 
ments on account of their having been endorsed ; the second amending the 
Securities Act to limit the liability of Government in respect of discharged 
loans and prevent recourse to the Indian Succession Act 1926 to evade the 
safeguards attached by the Securities Act to the issue of duplicate notes. 

The Homo Member next introduced three Bills, one amending section 116 
of the Civil Procedure Code giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committco*s report on the subject with some modifications and 
the second amending the limitation Act on the lines of the Bill which was 
parsed by the Council of State and was before the 1st session of the last 
Assembly. The Bill as now introduced narrows certain objections raised 
in the last Assembly. The third Bill is for amending the Kegistration 
Act removing doubts created by the Privy Council with reforonoe to con- 
tracts for sale of land where earnest money is paid. 

Sir Basil Blackett then introduced his throe Currency Bills. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved the two Steel Bills which were allowed to 
be introduced- 

Discussion on Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was cheered as ho rose to move the circulation of 
the Bill to establish a gold currency and to constitute a reserve bank. This 
Bill he said gave effect to a comprehensive scheme of currency proposed by 
the Hilton-Young Commission and it was right that it should be placed 
before the public for criticism. The prepiration of the Bill was difficult and 
ho paid a tribute to the P^inaiico Department, Mr. Darking, Controller of 
Currency and Mr. Wright of the Legislative Department. 

The Finance Member also announced that after consultation with various 
quarters of the House, the Goverument had decided that effective discussion 
of the Exchange Ratio Bill should not take place till the butlgot was presented. 
He hoped that the currency controversy would be over and would not cloud 
their vision when the Bill ho was proposing to circulate came up for discussion. 
The Bill was comprehensive and put proposals for a gold bullion standard 
and a reserve bank together as the two were mutually intordepondent. 

Sir Basil Blackett then explained the currency proposals. He emphasised 
that the silver rupee would now become the unit of accourit and gold the 
standard of value. India to-day was taking a material stop forward. India 
was going further and adopting a gold bullion standard which measured the 
interconvertibility of a legal tender and gold. In fact, India would stand 
exactly whore the United Kingdom stood under its Gold Standard Act of 
1926 subject to special arrangements in regard to the rates at which gold was 
to ho given. Ho assured the House that India would bo joining the ranks of 
the countries with an absolute gold standard. Those who wanted a gold 
currency must also support the Bill as it provided an indibpensable stage for 
moving to that goal. It was impossiblo to tie their successors by fixing the 
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date on which gold currency would be introduced. Morcoveri the fixing of 
the date would only retard the date rather than hasten it. Ho anticipated 
that in 10 to 15 years gold currency might be adopted. The very first 
difficulty now was the existence of the excess of a large coined silver. For a 
gold currency they would require sufficient gold assets ; but to-day the poten- 
tial gold assets in reserve were not enough. No less than 50 crores were 
locked up in silver rupees. In the paper Currency Reserve, 100 crores of 
silver rupee were in reserve. He held that their reserve was sufficient to 
maintain stability of exchange at the present de facto rate if they were willing 
to use their reserve. For the purpose of the gold bullion standard, they 
must strengthen the gold position of their reserve. They could not ignore the 
existence of a large surplus of rupees either in their reserve or in hoards, for 
when rupees came out of hoards they went into reserve leaving effective 
rupees in circulation very much the same. 

As for the new notes, he emphasised that they must get rid of the 
obligation to get silver rupee which obligation caused the breakdown of the 
pre-war gold currency system during the war. Notes in India would, as 
in England, moan the equivalent of the face value with the rupee ensured 
by automatic provisions of the currency law and the working of the currency 
machinery and of the reserve bank. 

Sir Basil Blackett finally touched on the broader aspect of the issue. He 
opined that not only his proposal would ensure a higher standard of life 
but also lead to the consolidation of national unity. He quoted the instance 
of the United States of America whose unit was efficiently brought into 
existence by the genius of Sir Alexander Hamilton devoting attention to the 
currency and banking system which led to the constitution of a Federal 
Reserve Bank. In fact I regard the Reserve Bank Bill as liberalism in 
finance that has ever been offered to India and it is a fitting measure 
to take the first step in this new Council House. It is in accordance 
with the spirit of the declaration of 1917 and will add enormously to 
the importance and influence of India’s position in the financial councils of 
the world when the Reserve Bank of India takes its place side by side 
with other sister institutions of the world.” Sir Basil Blackett, while 
admitting the difficulties and trials of floating a new institution, emphasised 
that there was no other option, for the Imperial Bank must be kept to 
continue the great commercial and banking services it was rendering to the 
country. He could not too strongly lay stress on the potential value of the 
two strong institutions functioning side by side, one by continuing with 
greater freedom to expand its business facilities and the other taking 
over all Government business in matters essentially of a banking character. 
The Secretary of State had agreed to promote parliamentary legislation to 
transfer his powers in London to the Reserve Bank in India. He anticipa- 
ted that banks in India would come to treat the Reserve Bank as their 
friend and counsellor which would, by discount facilities, give the banks 
greater liquidity in respect of their assets than was available at present. In 
their proposals compensating the Imperial Bank, the Government had 
succeeded in doing even-handed iustice all round, safeguarding the interests 
of the taxpayer ensuring that it did not damage other banks and at the same 
time discharging their responsibility to the Imperial Bank which they brought 
into existence and the extension of whose banking facilities was of deep 

33 
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concern to the Government. He concluded : “ This is the greatest measure 
of financial liberalism and as such I recommend it to the public.*’ 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS declared that Sir Basil Blackett had 
taken the opportunity of traversing oven the ground not covered by the Bill. 
The speaker wanted a categoiical answer to the question whether the 
Government accepted the unanimous recommendation of the Currency Com- 
mission that when India had an adequate gold reserve, the Assembly could, 
on demand, have a gold cui roncy. 'J he speaker had his apprehension in the 
matter of the introduction of a puie and unalloyed reserve bank in India of 
the type in We&torn countries. This was building from the top. Canada 
which had four thoueand banking branches was still thinking of a Central 
Bank* The Finance Member bad not told them of the number of banking 
branches in India. The Imperial Bank alone had branches running into 
three figures ; it had 164 branches. The question really was what was to be 
done to develop banking in India and the starting of a Reserve bank would 
harvdy meet the question. There wore in India only 26 respectable banks of 
standing, out of which 21 wore non-Indian banks and only five Indian banks. 
His support of a Reserve Bank was duo to h>s anxiety to do whatever ho could 
to take out the present control of Indian currency from the hands of White- 
hall and transfer it to the Government of India, however imperfect and res- 
ponsive at times the latter was (Congress benches : “ unresponsive at all 
times”). He would rather wish that the Reserve Bank need not necessarily 
be diflferent from the Imperial Bank of India. Ho did not want a pure and 
unalloyed Reserve Bank which the U. S. A. wanted with its 35,000 
banking branches and which Canada did not have even with 4,000 branches 
and which might not, therefore, be at all suitable to India. 

Finally, Sir Purshottamdas strongly protested against the Government’s 
decision to defer consideration of the Exchange Ratio Bill till after the 
Budget. This strengthened the suspicion that the Government did not want 
the Bill to bo discussed on its merits and that the Assembly would bo deprived 
of discussing the Bill impartially. The Assembly should have been given an 
opportunity of discussing the Bill at the earliest opportunity. The Finance 
Member would now present the House again with a jaii accompli by framing 
the budget on Is, fid. and declaring that it could not bo changed to Is. 4d. 
basis as the Finance Bill must be passed by the 31st March. Sir Purshot- 
tamdas warned that the longer the delay in the imperial consideration 
of the question the more would the Finance Member handicap those holding 
contrary views. 

Mr. G. D. BIRLA thought the Bill was calculated neither to give a gold 
standard nor a gold currency to India. In order to have a gold currency 
India tnust have a gold standard. The difference between the selling and 
buying rate was eight annas in India, whereas in England it was half anna 
per tola. That itself would show that it was not possible to establish a gold 
standard as proposed in the Bill. Under the scheme proposed in the Bill 
India could not for even 40 years have a gold currency. As regards the 
pobl poll ( lit ent of the consideration of the lutio he welcomed it, if for 
no oihei leason than at least to see that an expeit like »Sir Basil Blackett 
did nut commit mistakes which were commuted by bir Malcolm 
Hailey. Mr. Bina said ihere was no guaiantee that the Reserve Bank would 
be dominated by particular groups of finauciers. When the time came* 
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they could consider how beat to provide for proper representation and control 
of banking. Flo also urged that more banks should be entered in the 
schedule attached to the Bill. 

Mr. Shunmukam CHETTI, Chief Whip of the Congress party, said 
his party had not been consulted by the Finance Member who had declared 
that the maiority view in the House was that discussion on the ratio question 
might be postponed till after the budget. Regarding currency he emphasised 
that there must be a statutory obligation on the Government or the Reserve 
Bank to build up its gold resource within a CL>rtain fixed time in order to 
enable the introduction of a gold currency soon after that. Without such a 
provision, there would be no currency at all. Ho could not, therefore, under* 
stand how such a provision would retard the realisation of the object they had 
in view, namely the eventual establishment of a gold currency Proceeding, 
Mr. Chottiar asked whether it was not a fact that daring the last one year 
there had been a steady fall in the gold prices in the world. (Sir Basil denied 
it and quoted figures). Mr. Chofcti (luoted some other statistics and 
maintained his point of vi6w. It was well known thit the Finance Member, 
ever since ho came to India, had been singing that internal prices bad been 
maintained and went on deflating the currency in order to keep up bis pet 
theory and thereby dislocating viricos. Concluding, Mr. Chetti emphasised 
the necessity of providing ample safeguards in regard to the position 
and location of the Reserve which he affirmed should not be in foreign 
countries ; for that would only bo exposing their reserve to serious risks in 
times of national crisis and reducing the already slender resources of India. 

After several members had spoken the motion for circulation of the 
Bill was agreed to unanimously aud the House then adjourned. 

Steel Protection Bill. 

The Legislative Assembly re-assombod on the 26TH JANUARY with 
a brief agenda, chief among them being the discussion of the Steel Bill on 
the Commerce Member’s motion for its reference to a select committee. 
This raised a lively debate on the principles of the Bill with particular 
reference to the proposals for imperial preference advocated by the Tariff 
Board and embodied in the Bill. 

Sir Charles INNES moved reference of the Steel Bdl to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Bhupendraimth Mitra, Mr. M. K. Jayakai, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. U. Sarvotbama Kao, Sir Waltor Wilson, 
Ratnaswami, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Sir Charles Innes. 

At the outset, the Commeice Member reviewed the history of protection granted to 
the industry duiing <he last three years and said although there were ceitain disadvantages 
of the industry being m the hands of a single firm, there was this advantage, namely 
that the lesults achieved compared favourably with the price paid. The protection 
gianted to the industry was not ungeneious but at the same time there was no small 
burden on the consumcis. He did not wish to imply that the burden on the consumer 
had been unduly heavy and tins fact was pioved by the ease with which the burden 
was borne and as further testified by the inciease in the consumption of steel. The 
increase represented thirty per cent during the last three yoais. Sir Charles Innes, 
after quoting figures to prove this increase, emphasised that the policy of protection was 
not unduly oppressive to the consumer. 

But there was the other side of the case, that was the Steel Company. Are we getting 
the value tor their money and was our policy becoming effective ? Sir Charles Innes 
contended that the answer to these questions lay m the Tariff Board’s report and the bill 
now befoie the House. The protection proposed was less than that which existed at pre- 
ent an 1 that in itself wa9 a very satisfactory teature. In this connection, it wonld bj 
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pertinent to learn that the Englieh works were nndergoing a process of reconstruction 
and there were only two of the firms which made profits in England. Compared to this, 
the position of the Tatas in India was bright. Indeed, after the last three years, the 
Tatas had emerged a stronger, better and healthier company. Added to this, the Tatas 
were about to try the new and difficult duplex process which was an American invention 
and had not yet been introduced even in the United Kingdom. He could not say any- 
thing definitely regarding the finances of the Tata Company. It was a delicate matter, 
but he was not letting out any secret in mentioning that the Company was in very much 
stronger position to-day when compared to what it was in October 1924 and as a result 
of the Tariff Board’s report, its position should be stronger still. On its technical side, 
great resources had been made, with the result that the works’ cost had been reduced to 
somewhat near 100 rupees per ton and here the Commerce Member congratulated Mr. 
Alexander, the Geneial Manager at Jamshedpur Works for the progress made in steel 
manufacture and said that the one thing which animated Mr. Alexander was his desire 
to make the steel company independent of extraneous help from Government and capable 
of meeting competition entirely unaided. 

Based on all these figures and factors, the Tariff Board had given its considered 
opinion that their policy of discriminating protection had been ]nBtified and successful. 
The Assembly was not now discussing the question of principle or policy. This was 
approved in passing the Act of 1924 when they guaranteed protective rates only for three 
years. He agreed that the Assembly was quite entitled to go back upon the policy of its 
predecessor. Protection might be a good or bad thing, but the Assembly would agiee 
that once having embarked on a policy of protection, it would do no good to display 
vacillation and it was better to let the policy of protection to continue as long as it was felt 
necessary in the interests of Indian produce. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles Innes complimented the Tariff Board on its extremely able, 
businesslike report. It was an impartial report based on an impartial study of 
facts. The Board had made a careful estimate of the fair selling price and equally 
careful estimate of the prices at which steel was likely to sell in future. He was told that 
estimates of this kind were not of value, but he contented that they were an essential 
feature of the policy of protection. When the Steel Act was being dibcussed in the 
Assembly in 1924, nothing impresred him more than the fact that members insist'd that 
whatever measure of protection was given must be with due regard to the well-being of 
the community as a whole and, indeed, it was due to this insistence that the preamble 
of the Bill was altered to that effect. Whatever was done must now be done after care- 
fully adjusting the interests of the consumer and the producer. The House must not m 
any way be prepared to countenance on the part of any industry the claim that because 
protection was oner given it should be given in the same form and to the same extent Con- 
ditions varied according to the circumstances of the sled industry. The object of protec- 
tion being that it must help the industry eventually to maintain itself without the help 
of protection, it was necessaiy to find to what period and in what form pi otection must 
be granted. The Tariff Boaid had recommenderl deciease m protection but recommended 
continuance of it for seven years. These were based on the Company’s scheme of 
improvement and the consequent increase in output as also the future course of selling 
prices of foreign steel. The output of the Tatas was expected at the end of seven years 
to be 600,000 ♦•jiis. Hence it was advisable to extend protection to seven years when it 
was hoped thal^ the company would be able to dispc nse with protection and stand unaided. 
In arriving at this recoramend.at ions the Taiiff Board bad to take into account several 
factors including the economies in overhead charges and the increase in output as a 
result of extensions and improvement. Of course, they should net expect the consumer 
to pay for miscalculations of the Steel Company, but the Tariff Board s report would 
•how that overhead charges would be reduced from Rs. 68 per ton to Rs. 39 per ton. 

Proceeding the Commerce Member referred to import figures and pointed out that 
there were difficulties in estimating the average price at which steel was likely to be 
imported for over a period of seven years The situation was complicated by certain 
factors like the imports from both the United Kingdom and the continent, the different 
quality and the gap in prices. The Tariff Boaid considered the piices at which British 
steel was likely to come. As regarded (he former, there was no difficulty because the 
prices were stftbihsed at the prices of the fust four months of 1926 whereas as 
regarded continental sterl there weie so many factors which were likely to come into 
play for instability. Therefore, the Tariff Board had observed that it would be unsafe to 
frame a scale of rates on the assumption that any level of prices which they might now 
adopt would continue without a substantial change throughout the period of protection, 
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Proceeding, the Commerce Member explained in great detail the syetem of differential 
rates suggested and the need for such a differentiation. While referring to galvanised 
iheets Sir Charles congratulated Bengal and particularly Mr. Neogy for having been able 
to see the duty on spelter taken off and the duty on galvanised sheets reduced from Es. 46 
to Bs, 30, British steel was more reliable in quality and accuracy of lolling strength 
It was used when a high factor of safety w’as requiied by engitieenng firms for fabrica- 
tion, but continental steel and inferior steel, by the very nature ot its prices, tended to 
displace British steel. Hence the prohJera, But the Tariff Board, after the examination 
of all possible factors had recommended the system of differential duties. It was difficult 
to discriminate between standard steel and non-standartl ste^l and the Board had recom- 
mended a basic and an additional duty. British steel was paiticiilaily synonymous with 
standard steel and continental steel with iion-stamiard st(*»*l. On account of India’s 
position in the British Empire, they could discriminate m favour of British steel without 
infringing the mo'it favoured nation’s agienracntB. It on the other hand, the price of 
continental steel changed, the Government was given the right to alter according to the 
needs of protection. The problem was looked at by the Tariff Board from an economic 
point of view and from no other considei at ion The only objection to the proposal was 
that it involved provision of machmeiy to ensure that con'=«ignment8 of British steel were 
covered by ceitificatis that steel was actually made in the United Kingdom but it was 
not impossible to ftarae simple and sat islactoiy rules. Ths Qoveriiriient accepted the re- 
commendations of the Tariff Board as a whole. 

Concluding, the CommfTCc Member emphasised that he had no desire to rush the Bill, 
but the House should by agieeing to refer the motion to a Stlcct Committee, accept the 
principle of further piotcction, The Government was quite prepared to discuss the 
details ca'mly in the Select Committee and he f.'lt. sure that the Assembly had seen that 
the scheme proposed by the Board was the best in the cirourastauces, 

Mr. B DaS said that the Tariff Board had, by proposing imperial preference, tried 
to kill the very goose (Assembly) that laid the golden egg (Tariff Board). He declared: 
“ I will rather see tlie industry go down and down than agree to the humiliation of 
imperial preference. Not until we become equal members in tins Empire will we agree 
to this policy in any form.” He blamed exchange manipulation for the uncertainties of 
import prices of steel. He blamed the Eailway Board for persisting m buying their 
steel requirements abroad. 

Pandit MaLAVIV’A gratefully acknowledged Sir Charles Tnnes’s share in giving pro- 
tection, The Steel Bill introduced a very important principle oi imperial preference. Is 
the House prepared to accept this principle ?” It was not suggested that continental 
steel was too bad. He accepted the plea that British steel was stronger ; but why force the 
consumer to buy English steel instead of cheaper contiuentiii ste* ! ? The House would not 
accept, the policy of preference and the Se ect Committee should be instructed to keep 
this lu view in altenng tiie Bill, The system of uniform liuties supplemented by bounties 
was not entirely condfrauable The Select Committee should consider an alternative 
method of protection. It seemed to him that piobably the postponement of consideration 
might be useful. 

Pandit MOTILAL asked whether by voting for the motion they would be accepting 
the principle merely of continuance of protection or also of imperial preference and 
whether it would be open to the Select Committee to delete the clause propej/jing preference 
for British goods. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the House would be accepting only the principle of 
need for further protection. (Hear, hoar.) 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS said his only purpose to-day was as Director of 
the Tata Company to congratulate the Government for the scheme of continuing protec- 
tion The scheme started throe years ago had not been a failure that it was apprehended 
it might be. He paid his tribute to Sir Cfiarles Innes and said seven years hence, if need 
for protection did no exist and Sir Charles Innes was in the visitors* gallery of the 
Houfio he would be the proudest man for having given India a basic industry. The 
Tariff Board had produced a splendid report which undertook scientific study and looked 
at the problem from a purely economic point of view. ” I say, lot us preserve this poli- 
tical aspect of questions to the Government of India and to this House and let not 
committees and boards give political bias to their stulies”. He was sure the 
Select Committee would meet the case put forwaul by Pandit Malaviya and others. Ho 
acknowledged that Sir Charles Innes did things in time m smart contrast to Sir Basil. 
3ut the Government was putting a trap before the House by not bringing mef^sares ip 
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the nataral sequenoe. The Katio Bill muBt come first, for if the ratio were altered to one 
and four, the Steel Bill would have again to be altered. 

Mr. JOSH I objected to the protection of industries by raising a tariff wall ; for It 
invariably thiew the buiden on tlic people who were not able to bear it. When import 
duties were imposed, it was difficult to diBciimnate as to which class could or could 
not bear it. Moi cover, the protection of an industry by bounty was not helpful 
to the growth of that industry. All tin* basic and kf'y indust lies should be controlled by 
the nation and if pi otect ion was lucessaiy for steel, he would have it, in the form of 
bounty in the case of steel winch w.is the basic industry. They should adopt a policy 
of seeing that the wliole nation must couirol it. He know that as at present constituted 
(he Assembly would not support this view of his. (Ileai, hear). He, therefore, suggested 
that the first condition ol pi oti ction must lie tliat it must be not only in the interests of 
those who put money in tli ' indusny, iiut also in the interests of human labour employed 
in it. It was necessary that theie siiouJd be protection of liuman labour invested in the 
industry. The second condition liewouldimposewasthatinthecaseofprotectodindus- 
tneB, the limit oi dividends to be givi n to the shareholders must be fixed. Thirdly, he 
suggested that the industry loi the piotiction of which the nation was sacrificing should 
not be translerred to foieigncis. Lastly, he urged rapid Indianisation of the industry. 

Mr. JaYaKAR congratulated the Goveinment on the wonderful despatch with which 
they liad embodied the recommendations of ihc Board m tlii«! Bill and hoped that the 
Goveinment would iie equally prompt lu tlie case of other important mrasures as well, as 
some unchant able Cl Uicb, more espt cially in Bombay, had saui that tie* Government of 
India weie in the habit, of placing (he Vssemb'y on (ho hoin of a dilemma. It had 
been said m regard to the cuireiicy question that tiieie weio two alternatives, either 
the is. 6(1. ratio or a deficit budget. Theie w'eic also unehantable cut ics in Bombay 
who said that the Goveinment wore piesenting this B>i!l in whi'^h they w’oie asked to 
choose between suppoitirig the k(^y industry or accept (he altei native of giving preference 
to Biitish ai tides. Speaking as a politician, he emphasised that he w’ould be tiie first 
person to give prefeience to British made articles ; but he complained that in this Bill 
they were asked to give a veiy small pnee for a big concession of impel ial preference 
introduced through the backdoor. Gieat Biitain should pay an adequate price if it wanted 
this concession. He maintained that Uie danger of allowing continental goods into India 
had been exaggerated and that tiie. Tariff Boaid had merely put. in a case of special 
pleading in saying that tiicre was daugei to public salt ty in using continental steel for 
budges etc. He wanted to know whether theie was any embaigo in England placed on 
the import of continental steel. He fuither wanted to know what guaiantee there was in 
case Biitish steel dctenoiatcd in quality and il continental steel was oi nt to India through 
England. 

Sir Chail(S INNES, m vvinding up tl.e dt-b.d*’, » xpn s^-d sat isfactmn that theie was 
genetal suppoit to llie piincip't' ol (he Bill. As foi AIi. dayakai’s p*'r(inrnt question, he 
(Sii ChaiJes) had an.sweis , but. it was b'^ftci to duseuss them in the S» lect (’ornmittee 
rather than on the flooi of this House. As iui as toe Guvtrnment wt'U* conc.i ned, the case 
was so stioijg that they would be only too wilhii*’ to have it piob(“(l amt exploied. 
Mr. Jayakar had said then* was irapeiial piehunci*. Su Chinks Iniu'S emphasised there 
was none. The facts concerning the ttrrl piobJrm wen* examined by a Ituaid consistiug 
of two eminent Jy Iians and l}i*-y had n comiiu nded tJiat on purely economic grounds 
there Bhould.^he differential lati^s and bccau.ie the Goveinment had accepted their report 
It should norbe assumed that there was the introduction of impeiial preference by tiio 
backdoor. 

The motion for a S( lect Committee to winch weie also added the names of Mr. Lamp 
and Mr. G D, Birla was earned witt.oui a division ainl the Committee was asked to submit 
its report by the 8th Fcbruaiy. The House then adjouim d, 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill. 

The next two days viz. the 27th and 31st January wore the days 
for official business in the Assembly. On the 27fh, Sir Alexander 
Muddimaii, in introducing the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure 1908, said that it was to give effect to the recommendations made 
in their report by the Civil Juttlce Committee for the amendment of part 
two and order 21 of the first schedule to the Code of Civil Procedure 
1908# The remaining recommendations of the Committee for the amendment 
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of that order are, it was pointed out, under separate consideration. Clause 
18 (2) provides that when a judgmoFit'dohtor appeals afjaiijst an order under 
that section where decree is for the payment of money only, he must give 
security for the decretal amount. The Committee’s proposals for the 
restriction of first appeal from the orders under tint section are being 
separately provided for as these cannot suitably be otFectod by an amendment 
of the Code. Clause ten extends but not with reh-ospective etfect the scope 
of Section 66 to defendant opponent or objector win) is not in possession of 
property pui chased. Clause 14, section 14.5 is revised so as to ^^ive the Court 
power to realise property or interest comprised in secant y by execution in the 
suit or proceeding itself without a fresh suit. Power is, however, reserved 
to relegate creditor to a fresh suit as a precaution to meet cases of special 
complication. In clauses IG and 18 (l) plcader.s are required to sign a decree 
when they are satisfied that it is in conformity ^^ith a judgment and an 
appeal is based on the ground that a decree has been improperly drawn up 
is barred except by special leave. Unless an objection has been taken at 
proper time in this manner in the court passing a decree in clause 17, the 
new rule (a) prohibits the entertainment by the executing court of a plea 
advanced by a judgment-debtor that decree-holder had agreed that the 
decree should not ho executed. 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett thou moved formally for reference to a Select Com- 
mittee the Bill to amend the Income-tax Act 1922 which was introduced on the 
25th Jan. After explaining the statement of objects and reasons, the Finance 
Member, alluding to Sir Victor Sassoon’s .motion for circulating the Bill to 
elicit public opinion, said although on almost every clause of the Bill the Board 
of Kovenue had at one time or another discussed the proposals with the 
Chambers of the Commerce, yot in view of the fact that the Bill as a whole 
had not been circulated, he was prepared to agree to ro-circulation. The 
House agreed to the circulation of the bill and then adjourned till 

liimitatioii Act Amending Bill. 

The 31 ST JANUARY when Sir Alexander Muddiman introduced 
the Bill amending the Limitation Act of 1908. In doing so he said: — The 
Civil Justice Committee lecommended that section 48 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure 1908 and article 182 of the first schedule to the Indian 
Limitation Act 1908 bo amended so as to reduce the VittJt of time for 
execution in the case of money decrees from 12 to 6 years anti to raise the 
period of limitation from 3 to 6 but to permit a decree-holder even 
after the expiry of six years to apply for execution if he can show that 
the judgment-debtor has come into some property or that he has recently 
discovered that the judgment debtor has property. If, however, it i8.decided 
to retain article 182 in its present form, the Committee recommend that it 
should be amended so as to provide that the period of throe years should 
begin not from the date of the last application for execution but from the 
date of the last order on such a previous application. The first proposal is not 
considered to bo satisfatory and the Bill gives effect to the alternative proposal. 

Amendment of Merchant Shipping Act. 

Mr. Bhore then moved for lefoience to the Select Committee the Bill 
amending the Merchant Shipping Act based on the promise of Sir Mahomdd 
Habibttllab to improve the lot of pilgrims. 
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The Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. 
Bhore, Mr. Fazal Bahimtullah, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Mr. Allison, Sir 
Walter Wilson, Sir Abdul Qayum, Mr. Haji, Mr. Jiuiiah, Mr. Yakub, Mr. 
Shaft, Mr. Ismail Khan, Mr. Natique, Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Kasim. 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved the consideration of the Bill amending the 
Negotiable Instruments Act with a view to provide that bearer Instruments 
should not lose their bearer character on accoui.t of their having been 
endorsed. The Bill was, in Sir Basil's opinion, of considerable importance 
from the point of view of development of lunking in India. 

Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas felt that in this matter the Government 
had acted on the views of the Associated Chambers and ignored those of 
the Indian Merchants Chamber. He could move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee provided they did not commit the House to acceptance 
of the principle beyond its application to certain instruments. 

Sir Basil agreed with Sir Purushothamdas in respect of restriction regard- 
ing the principle underlying the Bill and Sir Purushothamdas s motion for 
Select Committee was agreed upon. 

The following were appointed to the committee. The Finance Member, 
Dr. Macphail, Mr. Graham, Mr. Chetti, Mr. Aney, Mr. Fazal Bahimtullah, 
Mr. Anwarul Azim, Mr. Birla, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Mehta, Mr. 
Pandya, Sir Walter Wilson, Mr. A. Iyengar, Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. B. Roy, Mr. Kirkabhai Premchand, Mr. Nirmal 
Chunder Chunder, Mr. Ilarchandrai Visbiridas and Sir Purshothamdas 
Thakurdas. 

Amendment of the Securities Act. 

Sir Basil Blackett, also moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Securities Act of 1920. In doing so, ho explained the provisions in great 
detail and concluded by emphasising that the House was asked to revise the 
law so that it might restore to the tax-payer the same amount of protection 
as he enjoyed before the passage of the Indian Succession Act last year. 

Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out that under the Bill if the demand for pay- 
mont be not made within six years after the date of maturity, then not only 
interest but the principal sum would not be paid. Thus the liability of 
the Govornroont which under the Securities Act stood so long as the security 
was not paid might be absolved. Moreover, under the Bill a succession 
certificate w'Jbld be declared null and void. Mr. Aney's motion was accepted. 

The Indian Limitation Act Amendment. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Limitation Act of 1908 be taken into consideration. The Bill 
is the result of ceitain recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee. 
The Committee had recommended: (l) that sub-section I of Section 20 
should be amended so as to make payment of interest also subiect to the 
condition that the fact of payment should appear in the hand- writing of 
the person making the same ; (2) that a limited owner under the Hindu 
Law and manager of a joint Hindu family should be enabled to make ac- 
knowledgments and payments under Sections 19 and 20; that article 
132 should be amended so to make it clear that a suit to recover the ViUue 
of paddy and such produce charged on immoveable property comes within 
this article ; and (4) that article 166 should be amended so as to make it 
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clear that it applies to a petition by a judgment-debtor under Section 47 
of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in making the motion, remarked that objec- 
tions to various aspects of the Bill had been met on an earlier occasion. 
He, therefore, only formally moved the Bill. Sir Alexander also explained 
that the Bill was brought forward in the light of criticisms made by the last 
Assembly on a similar measure. 

Mr. Belvi opposed Clause 2 of the Bill. Ho said there was no such 
provision either in English or American Law. English Law did not require 
that payment of interest should be evidenced by writing. There was no 
statistics to prove the allegation of the Civil Justice Committee that there 
was a crop of frivolous suits in the absence of sucb a provision. In con- 
sidering this sulject, the difficulties of the people in rural areas should be 
given duo attention. Any law which required that every payment made 
by a debtor either by way of principal or interest should be evidenced 
by writing would create unnecessary complications in the daily economic 
life of villagers. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had another difficulty. The words “ acknow- 
ledgment of payment in the Bill would, ho said, add to the difficulties, 
especially in regard to mortgages. 

Mr. Nirmal Chundor Chundor reiterated the objection advanced by 
the previous speakers. On the other hand, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, speaking 
from his experience as a practising lawyer in the mofussil courts, disagreed 
with the learned lawyers who preceded him. In his opinion, this was a 
very desirable change which would prevent unscrupulous money-lenders 
cheating the borrowers. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman briefly replied and the Bill was then passed 
with one or two dissentients. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY the Assembly had a very short sitting with 
non-official Bills. Mr. N. C. Kelkar intioduced this Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act. He said his measure while not impairing the usefulness of 
the Act in any material particular would help to make its operation less 
unpopular because more equitable. First of all, his Bill provided fora 
judicial enquiry whore alleged public usefulness of work for which land was 
to be acquired could bo challenged by any person. Secondly, compen- 

sation of land was required under the Act, the present arbif/aty powers 
should be replaced by arbitration. /. 

1 2 other Bills were introduced formally without speeches. Their intro- 
duction was not opposed. These were Mr. Doraisami Iyengar s Bill amending 
the Registration Act and Civil Procedure Code section 80 ; Dr. Gour*k Bill 
amending I. P. C. Section 141; Mr. YakuVs Bill amending the Succession 
Act, section 372 and the Bill to regulate and improve law reports, Mr. 
Neogy’s Bill amending Steam Vessels Act and Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act and Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Bill to abolish child-marriages among Hindus. 
The Homo Member told the House that he would oppose this Bill at all 
future stages. Mr. Yakub introduced the Bill to limit interest charged on 
loans of vaiious kinds in British India and bring the law into conformity 
with the needs of the people and Mr. Kelkar a Bill amending the Societies 
Registration Act Section 20. 

33 
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Dr. Gour was not in his seat when called on to introduce his Bill to 
amend the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908, and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure Section 491. When he came in the President said he 
could only make a second reading motion of the Bill. Dr. Gour did this 
and the Home Member objected as the Bill had not been yet introduced. 
Dr. Gour appealed to the chair for indulgence as Sir Frederick Whyte had 
on a similar occasion shown to the Homo Member. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said ho did not want to bo harsh on Dr, 
Gour, but if the convention of not opposing introduction of a Bill was to 
be observed then its corresponding obligation that in case of such Bills no 
second motion bo made on the day of introduction should also bo observed. 
This thf* President upheld and Dr. Gour agreed and was allowed to intro- 
duce his Bill which he hoped would, as altered, bo acceptable to the Govern- 
ment as his previous Bill on the subject, though passed by the Assembly, 
was rejected by the Council of State. This Bill proposed to introduce safe- 
guards of Habeas Corpus and would repeal and amend Part 11 of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act whoso repeal was recommended by the 
Repressive Laws Committee. 

Next day, the 2ND FFiBRUARY, after question time, Pandit Hridaya- 
nath Knnziu moved for the adjournment of the house to discuss the Govern- 
ment decision not to publish the report of the deputation to Fiji which 
was headed by Mr. Venkatapathi Kaju. The President luled that the chair 
was satisfied that the matter was not one of urgency and that the interest 
shown by the Home Member, meant that a resolution on the subject could 
be easily balloted. He, therefore, ruled it out of order. 

Execution Decrees and Orders. 

The Home Member then moved reference to the select committee of bis 
bill amending the Civil Procedure Code relating to execution decrees 
and orders giving effect to the Civil Justice Committoo^s recommendations. 

The Home Member said that although it was true that High Courts had 
been consulted with legaid to the sulistance of the changes they had not 
seen the actual legal form in which they were embodied. Ho admitted 
the subject was complicated and therefore if Mr. Cooke who had tabled 
an amendment for refoienco to elicit opinion moved it, he would raise 
no objection to^it. 

Mr. Cpfldfo moved for the circulation of the Bill for opinion and the 
Homo Member agreed to this amondmont. He said the High Courts 
had already protested in connection with some of the Bills arising out 
of the Rankin Report. The Bill was then ordoicd to bo circulated. 

. C. P. C. Amendment Bill, 

The Home Member next moved for the consideration of the Bill to 
amend Section 116 of the Civil Procedure Code mainly as recommended 
by the Civil Justice Committee limiting re visionary powers to Section 116 
of the Code except in cases where special statutory provision was made 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the Bill wholesale and held it to be, in the 
opinion of a considerable part of the legal profession, a retrograde Bill. 
It would cut down the wide rovisioual powers of the High Courts which 
was valued in India in respect of occasional blemishes in Judicial admiuU" 
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tration. The Rankin Committee’s sole reason seemed to be to avoid 
delay, but very large opinion in the legal profession was to have delay 
rather than injustice (hoar hoar). Mr. Jayakar wont further arid asserted 
that the Indian Legislature had no power to take away the inherent 
jurisdiction of the High Cuiirt given by a Statute of the British Parlia- 
ment. Even leaving this aside, ho a<5kod the Homo Member whether 
politically it was advisable at such a time w^hen, instead of strerigthening 
the position of the High Court, they should bo dcliliorately limiiirjg 
those powers. As one coming from tho middle class, as a lawyer and 
as a politician, he hold the measure to bo letrogrado and was opposed to it. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, speaking with his legal experience which was 
not a limited one, held that the gravity of tho proposal before tho House 
was that it proposed to take away from the High Couit’s revisionary 
powers in just those cases where jurisdiction was most needed. The 
pious opinion of the Rankin Committee that delay would bo avoided would 
not materialise. On tho other hand, greater delay, greater trouble and 
greater expense to tho litigant public would result in that the whole 
issue would have to bo delayed till an appeal was filed against the decree 
of tho lower court. Ho wished the Government would bring forward 
a more comprehensive Bill on the Ruikin report than this piecemeal 
legislation. (Official benches : No.) 

Mr. Ilarchandrai Vishindas joined in the opposition. 

Mr. Nirmal Chaiidcr quoted from tho Committee’s report to show 
that while the cominitteo diagnosed the disease all right, they suggested 
a wrong remedy, for which no case had been made out. 

Mr. S. R. Das, Law Member, was not surprised at the opposition 
from lawyers. As a matter of fact as a lawyer his first interest was 
to oppose tho measure ; but if tho Bill was eximiiied carefully they 
would see that in respect of decrees no change was made in the law. 
The change was proposed in respect only of interlocutory orders. The 
Government felt that in this respect, no iniustico would be done by the 
change proposed. Ho had known numerous instances whore the case 
had been held up for months by the application made under Section 115. 
There would bo no injustice, because if one order was made it could be 
Bet right on appeal. 

Mr. Jayakar : It may be too late. < 

Mr. Das replied that in some cases it might. Ho continued that the 
High Courts still had power of interference where the lower court was 
acting beyond its jurisdiction. He held that the power of superintondonco 
of a High Court was not affected by tho Bill. He told Mr. Jayakar 
that the delay in justice sometime amounted to injustice. , 

Mr. Jinnah characterised as poor tho defence put up by the Law 
Member. Mr. Jinnah mentioned that the Bombay High Court had 
rightly held that urgent cases involving grave consequences might arise 
where although the order might bo appealable, tho High Court extended 
ita re visionary power. The only ground urged for this drastic change 
was delay. The attitude taken up by Lahore and Allahabad High 
Courts in interpreting tho term ‘cases' was most extraordinary. Delay 
could occur only in respect of pendency of bearing of a rule. If it was 
granted that there was a judge who knew bis business, this delay should 
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not occur and he was confident about Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
High Courts* judgment. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru found no justification why one class of cases, 
namely, decrees, should be treated in one manner and the other class 
of cases, namely, interlocutory orders, in another. The Law Member 
had given away his whole case against delays by conceding that cases 
might be remitted. He found that the Allahabad High Court had in 
one day rejected 45 applications for revisiouary interference. Moreover the 
power was discretionary and the High Courts could be trusted to exercise 
them properly. The Bill, instead of clarifying the law, would bo 
mystifying it. 

The Home Member then replied to the debate. Alluding to the argu- 
ment that the Bill purported to take away the power conferred under 
Section 107 of the Government of India Act, ho pointed out that the power 
given to the High Courts and those given to the Government were not co- 
extensive. The debate had convinced him of the merits of the Bill more 
than ever before. He assured Mr. Jayakar that there was no machiavellian 
intention in the Government in bringing the Bill. The Bill was entirely in 
correct legal form and sought to give effect to the recommendation which 
had the support of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the Bombay High 
Court and of a Committee whose Picsideiit and members were, ho 
emphasised, very competent to deal with the task. 

The Home member quoted figures to show that in the Bombay High 
Court the average time taken to dispose of revision cases was over a 
year. It was no good throwing stone on the competence of poisons, 
because they put forward proposals which some lawyer members did 
not like. The House was entitled to suggest amendments during the 
consideration stage, but not oppose the consideration itself. If the Bill 
was opposed now, the only conclusion was that the Assembly was in 
favour of delaying justice which meant denying justice. 

The motion for consideration was pressed to a division and lost 
by 42 against 58 votes. 


Registration Act Amondment. 

The Assembly without discussion passed the Bill amending the 
Registration Act and then adjourned till next day, the 3RD FEBRUARY, 
when the resolution of Mr, Jogiah for the release of political prisoners was 
taken up. ^ 


Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Mr, JOGIAH was cheered by the CongresB benches as he rose to move bis resolution 
recommending (a) the repeal of the Bengal licgulation III of 1818 and similar regula- 
tions m force in other provinces of India and uiging upon the Govcruoi-Gencial-m-Gouncil 
the bate justice of an immediate release of all political detenues or of giving them at 
least the opportunity of exculpating themselves and proving themselves altogether inuocent 
of the charges, if any, levelled against them and (b) the giant of an amnesty to all 
political prisoners now undergoing luiprisonment. Mr. Jogiah intimated that he would 
not press part (b) of his resolution nor speak on it. Mr. Jogiah dccJai eel that the Bengal 
Begnlation and other similar enactments wcie passed when Napolean cast his eagle eye 
on India and when echoes of the Mabratta war had not died ; but while civilization bad 
advanced, these regulations continued to be on the statute book. Deportations iii Ireland 
had no analogy as the former country was actually at war with England while India 
wai not. He challenged that the Bengal Regulation bad not been appropriately applied. 
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There was no question of disturbance of the relations with foreign powers. The chiefs 
of Indian States had proved their loyalty on all ccreraonial occasions on the platform 
and through the press. There was also no internal comraotioa. The deportations of 
thtse men was thus not justified even by the trims of the Rfgnlation. And who were 
deported ? All of them were good men and true. They were all pat i lots, men of purity 
of life and of noble purpose. 

Pandit Nehru*8 Amendment. 

Pandit Motilal KEHRU moved that for the resolution of Mr. Jogiab, the following be 
substituted ; — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnoi-General-in-Council that he be pleased 
to immediately lelease or biing to trial all detenues under the old regulations and the 
Bengal Criminal Law Ainrndraent Act of l‘.)26.” 

Pandit Motilal said The amendment, though given at shoit noticp, was already on 
the Older paper. The original resolution clouded the mam issue. His amendment pro- 
posed to focus mtciebl on one istue. This did not mean that the otlier piaits were given 
up. These had already been dealt with by this House and w’oiild again come op. 

The President permiltfd the .iiyk ndment of I’andit Motilal piovitled the movers of 
other amendments withdrew in Ins tavoui. 

J'andit Motilal said his re^olutlon did not require any aigument to convince the non- 
official section ot the House of the ]Ubtice and soundnebs of the pimition. As for the 
Government, it was so impel vious to their demands that they would be wasting time and 
breatli in discussing the resolution. Pandit Motilal recalled the words of Lord Lyttoii 
justifying the ai rests earned out in October JP2.S that there was f^istriice (d tenonsrn. 
The speakn also iicaJled his statiinent in the Jasr Assembly showing that not a single 
case had oeenrreri since 11)19 which justified Loid Litton and which incriminated the 
detenues. “ I then asked ‘ give me one case in which the conditions mentioned by Lytton 
have operated.’ The answer is yet to come. 1 again challenge raj’ fnend though two 
years more have elapsed to give the mam facts to prove the chaige.” The speaker, con- 
tinuing, read to the House the Viceroy’s sjecch on the 21tb on the subject. How on 
eaitli was Gtwernmrnt to he sat uhed that the release ol thobe men would not distuib the 
peace of the land ? The Viceioy had put the cart bdoie the horse. Unless the Govern- 
ment told lh( ra the giounds tor their fears, how w’as he to satisfy that these fears were 
groundlesb ? If the Goveinraent was moially convinced that was right, the country was 
morally convinced of the innocence of these men. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal said if he was told that the bombs bad even recently been 
discoveied, his leply w'as that the real culprits were then still at large and innocent 
persons had been detained. The case of Mr Mitra, a member ot (be Afesembly, was discubsed 
by (he House. He did not expect an Englishman, least of all the Home Member, to say 
that any constituency’s light to elect its membei should be fettered by saj mg (bar Mr. 
Mitia’s constituency was given an oppoitunity to elect another representative. Mr. Bose 
v/as suflfcring seriously and there was suspicion of tubeiculosis, but it w'as not on medical 
grounds that he urged tor release. He mentioned this to show the mhuraanify and 
calJousuesh of the Goveinment in keeping these men without trial. “Let me say emphati- 
cally that we are not m a mood to listen to constitutional advance or entertain any 
proposal for co-operation until these men arc released or brought to trial. This is the last 
opportunity tor the Government to shake off nervousnoss and LoidYi win to signalise the 
first year of his Viceroyalty and the first session of this Assembly by an act of broad- 
minded statesmanship and to mark the opening of this new House by a rtal change of 
heart and not let it go down to history as mcicly a landmark of haughty British Imperia- 
lism and enforced enslavement of India.” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, m opposing the motion, made a long speech He gave a 
catalogue of crimes of violence which necessitated tfap passing ot the Ordinance, The 
chief events were the dacoity near Howrah, the laid on Ultadingi, the armed robbery in 
Goalpara lane, the lobbery with the use of firearms, the armed hold up at Chittagong of 
the mail van all in 1923, then the murder of Mr. Pay, the explosion of bomb in Faridpur, 
the discovery of a bomb factory in Calcutta, the bomb outrage in Mirzapur Street and 
the murder of Santilal Chakravarthi, one of the accused in Mil zapur Street bomb outrage, 
all these in 1924. Thus, throughout these periods there was continuing a series of plots 
directed against the lives of police officers and there w’as one which aimed at killing 
the life of the Governor of Bengal. The Government had, in their possession, materials 
establishing in all essential paiticulars the reality of several of these attempts. This 
list of crimes would have been far longer bad not the Government used from time to time 
tbe power* under Eegulation HI to detaio tbe leading braini of tbe Terrorist Party and 
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Mr. C. R. Das Limsplf admitted that tin* movcmfnt was more ecrious than the authorities 
realised. To rnt“Ot huch a bitualion, the liciigal Oidiuaiici* was passed bocauso the rc- 
BOUict'8 of ordui.ity law luid pKwcd poweiles mon- tliau once. H }i;h judicial officers 
had born taken into conlnhnco and t'n-i' conclusion had in every case coincided with 
those oi the Execut 1 VC Goveinmint. It is indis| uMbh* that all aiilhoiities, the Govein- 
ment, Inph jud.cial oflic- iH, adniinisi . r.tois ami i le- I’oiiee hud evimtually been dnven t o 
the uiiaiurnous conclusion t hat it was inipo.>.v]l)le lo lipht the u volutionaiy conspiiacy or 
deal with u vulutiouury ci mu* nndtu lie oid'M.iiy law in {hiimt>h the niacliineiy of courts 
aud that special poweis of ♦ \tia-judieia' cliaiactf wc’c incissaiy '* IL aven k’low's the 
expejienct m npaid lo iiNolutiondij' conspii.-ei'-h has been ih ai ly enough bought. It 
would have been nothing slioit of ciuoin.u it tl.c^ had disiteaided that expciierice when 
they weie ag.ain c iniontid l)y an « \aci y siinnai situation” 

t'oimninng, tlie Home Mi inbt r saul fioni the intioduction of the Oidinancc 
down to the piebeiit, time, thru* had not Ix-i n <,ne sM'gle oieiug'- of the (y\e hr had 
just given except of com bC the Alipiu j.iilinuiiui but tin conspiiacy hud not hieii killed. 
Eor example tlicie was a vMilespiiatl i« vo utiona’}' leidlet in lb ngal, in the II. 1\ &nd 
the Tunjab in Novemhej HtHo. Tluie was the ainsl ol a paity ot nine in Dakshineswar 
in posbishiuii ol h\e b' mb i tc. Then tbeie was the lso\a Jbi/.ii ancst in which two 
peiBons w'eie found with levoivci amt some umnuinition. ^nch wsis the his'oiy of ir- 
voJutionaiy ciimr. ynic'* Hpi ciai Jigisiatuni bi c.ime opeiaiive neillicr tlie movemuit liad 
collapsed, iioi had its veonitly cnmiiial li iinencics abated, but in ail pOst-oidinance 
cases theie was one leassuiing batuie naniily, that in almost rvciy single case the 
initiative hsid lain not with levo utionanes but with the police The latter had been able 
to act in lime by viituc ot s^ tcia' powris to pievciit niuideious designs fiorn coming to 
a bead. 

J\Ii Raijga Aiyar intriiuptr.ig suggi-strd that it was all llic work of tiic agents 
provocate 111 . 

ihe Home Menibci scorned ary sucli suggrption or chaige and maintained that there 
was the undeniable connection between nwolut lonaiy pamplilets and acts by men who 
weie tiying to cairy out then piogiamnie which tin y did not deny, lie fuither main' 
taince tlial. the Oidinaiice had been moie than justiiied by the piactical results. The 
Govcinment had clucked ttic outward main li stations of the movement to a very coiisideiablc 
extent, but the basic conditions lemaiiied uneuanged. Tlie conditions of lelrase wric set out 
by 1 iOid livviu m his inauguia) additss, Sii Aiexandei Muddiinan <]uoted this portion of 
H, E. the Viccioy’b spctcli iii full to snow iliat then sob* ohj- ct in keeping the men under 
restiamt was to pii vent teiioiisi outiagcs and that tiny weic prrpaied to release them the 
moment they weie batishcd that, tiieii rilease would not defeat the object Regaiding the lust 
condition, lie Lad shown that the act ivitieb of the icvolutionaiies still continued, t hough 
checked ami ichtiaiiud. As to the sicoiid condition which la'sc.I the (question of individual 
release, the mattei must be ihcidul on tie* past lecoid of a detenne i*nd the present 
atiiludi*. lie said “ But tfu- Govm nmeut aie not demanding as is nometimes alleged 
any humiliating confessions flora those deteniies. A declaiation thaf^ a defenm* would on 
release take no pait iii icvolut lonaiy aciivilicb would be an riemerii to be taken into 
considcrai 1011 by the Goveinraeiit ; but this on the one liaiid would not amount to a con- 
fession that he had taken pail in suen activities m the past and on the other hand such a 
deciaraijoii could iioi and would not be accepted by the Government asagioundfor 
reiiase without an clTaminaliou ot the whole cllcum^tance8 ot the case and past record of 
the detenue. it the Govcinment arc misled into rcl' asmg prisoners who prove subsequently 
by their actons that they aie not k i ping to the statcraenl they made and have resumed 
their depioiabic activities then the icmedy is lu the hands of the Government. 

“As lor the Bengal Regulation (ht«'iiues the Gnvernrnent ot India are primarily 
lesponsible. As for the Ouiiuancc prisoneis, cases of individual pnsoneis are pnmanly a 
mattei tor the considLiation of the Bengal Government. The Government of India are 
rcsponsibre to the extent ol the geneial policy and action taken under that Act (Ordinance). 
They are not and they cannot be responsible loi cases of individual prisoners. 

“ The geneial policy has been laid down m the Viceioy’s speech. Application of 
that policy m the case ot Regulation 111 prisoners is a matter for the Government of India 
and in the case of the Bengal Giimiuai Law Amendment Act prisoners tor the Government 
of Bengal,” 

Mr. M. K. ACTIAHYA did not deny the Govcrnmpiit charge that there was a revolu- 
tionary movement In a land so badly and tyianiiically governed as India, bis surprise was 
that there had not been more ciime (Congress back benches ; Hear, hear) ; but he asked 
what connection was there between these conspiracies and the detenues. Bad Mr. 8 d bash 
Chandra Bose been found to bo the leader of tbii gang 7 Where wae the evidenoe to prove 
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it. He said ** Why not create an era of peace, goodwill and confidence by releasing these 
men ? There will always be found some bombs in India, Will these men for that reason 
be always kept in jail ? If you don’t behfve us, take hostges fiora us and release them.” 

Lala LAJPAT KAI said the whole of India tliought on this question with 
one opinion and the resolution wouhl be brought up year after year until this 
fundamental giievance was redressed. There were couppiracies in all countries. 
The Un.ted Slates of America has the K'u fvlux Klan movement. There was 
lynching going on there; but the Government of the IT S A. had not taken 
special measuies to bupprck-s them. In a big countiy like India, such crime 
could never be elimmated. ”Wc want to show the hollowness of the claim that 
India 18 being goveinod by a civilised Government with the consent of the 
people. Y^ou cannot he defenders of liberty. You have snatched it ftom us and 
are keeping it hack to exploit us.” (Applause ) The Lala waiiteil the official 
membciB to put themselves in the position of the detenues who had been deprived 
of their liberty and comforts of hte without tnal. ‘‘I don’t accept for a moment 
that official benches are greater fi lends of India than we on these benches arc. 
You arc absolutely loyal an 1 faithful to your countiy, Great r>ntain, and we 
here are gieater friends of oui own countiy (Applause.) I appeal to the Government 
to revoke this law for without that, there will be no n^conci lation in the country,” 

Mr. GOSWAMI saids when he came into the Ilnu^e he expected a more states- 
manlike pronouncement from the Home Member. Mi. Goswann divulged publicly 
under the cover of pnvilege two statements made by Tjoid Lytton categoiically to a 
conference in which Mr, Goswami look pait. Firstly, Lord Lytron said he was 
piepared to release the detenues provided thry gave an uiid'i faking that they 
W’ould not in lutuie commit any vio.eiit ciime or lie concetiie 1 in the commission 
of violent crimes. Secondly, and it was an adnii^sion, Loid Lytton said that the 
peop'e who had been pioceeded against were people who had committed no crime, 
but were prevented from committing ciime Now which country in the world had 
laws which provenied crim ‘ by such indefinite detention ? 

The Horae Member'— What was your reply to Lord Lytton 

Mr, Goswami suid he had told Lord Lytton that all depended on the form of 
the undeitaiving asked for. He wanted the Home Member to find a solution 

honouiable to both sides, Mr. Keane had called the r<‘vo'utionan<'‘S as the unseen 

wing of the Swaiaj Taity. The spiakcr llieiefore chalhragcd the Horae Member to 

disprove the btatenienr tliat anests were made on the 26th October 1924 and 
warrants weie all sigiu-d on the 28th August 192 1, the day following tht* defeat 
of diarchy in ugal. (Applause) Finally, he (nlp!lasi^ed the seriousness of the 
situation caused by the health of Mi. I’.ose and oihci dttenu ^ Tie endorsed Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s statement that the country, though wcal; to-day, had potential 
rc'fcources. 

Mr. Siinivasa IYENGAR dec’aied emphatically that it would ho imiiossible for 
the Government to conviuco the <’ong»t‘Kb wiihout the ideate of thehC piisoners* 
The Horae Merahei’s spei ch was a thrice (old tale. The ‘-ptakri’s opinion was 

that tcnoi’ism was on the otlu r side (Hen*, hei.*). The Qovernrncnt wanted to 

reseive to itself the political lea l of the country. If the Gl%’ei nment were put 
into yail, tenorism would stop. (Laughtir) rolitics of the country could ne\er 

be controlled by this policy of upresMou. agree with Mr. Ach.'»^va that I 
will be doing duty to my countiy it 1 wrie in th^‘ (dace of Mr. Bose, 

(Euiopean beiich'’s .No.) If the ludg i ent of tin* Indian people can not change 
the Government, then God’s condign punishment will fall upon tnis Goveinmeiit.” 

Mr, Abdul Malm CHOWDIIURY said that the Government was only ad^dmg fuel 
to the revolutionary flic. Even Lord Lytton seemed to lovve an uneasy conscience 
over tiie mattir. Otheis wlio liad been uorasfd m the past had not disappointed 
the Goveiriment. Suffeiing ot «ietenm''s on mete suspicion was more than even 
that of convicted poison.^. “Mighty Empin's will not ho shakm if th.se rnon are 

leleased. Int«Tn}>erate sperclios can sf ill bo made at St. Andn-ws D nnrr. The (’ongresa 
office will not shilt on to Wiftoih’ r.uiidings (’livn* Stic't ean go on doing its 
buBinees meinly, while Calcutta will b come a cleaner aud I'ca’ihier city to liv" in.” 

Mr. TONKINSON said that oiuy compelling circumstances had rendered it im- 
pnsBible to hold an open trial. T-ie expeiieiice of the hte of Lord Lytton, Lord 
Reading, Lord Olivur and Loid Biikenlicad was sufficient guaiaiitee that the special 
measures were absolutely forced on them. This revolutionary campaign took form 
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in intimidation dacoities and robberiog. What could be more dcepicable than that 
Bomc of tlie revoJutionaiieB bhould have taken to teaching to pervert the minds on 
boyp corumittcri to their cbaige. Conld any one deny that tliero was definite 
reciudt sct nce of the same movement which practically binught Bengal to a state 
of ttnor 111 the yeais before the 13 ‘fence of India Act came into operation? 

Matenals in the possession of the Government weie convincing. 

Mr. Jinnali . Why not tiy them ? 

Mr. Toiikinson lep'ied that no Government worthy of its name would expose 
the witnesses to peiiJ. The Goveinment could continue these meabUies until the 
situation impioved. 

Ml, Goswami ; Until it is broken? 

Mr Tonkinson opined tlial if in England a similai situation arose the good 
sense of the Biitish people wmild agree to lliese laws though Parliament would 
hesitate, as the Government oi India hesitated m taUirig m hand these special 
povveis. (Laughtei.) 

Pandit MATi ^YIYA w’armly repudiated Mr. Tonkin'^on’s assertion that the English 
Parliament would not hesitate to enact a law hko tlie Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. On the other hand, he thought tliat the members w’ould not be 
aliowetl by tlie people to appioach Paihament House unless pxco'pl lonal ciicu > stances 
had ansen, Such eireumstaiices had not ansen in Inili.i. Piisoners had not bi'en 
given fan play. Nothing hut official ‘Izzat’ (prestige) prev'idefi tlic Onvernrai'iit 

from owning I lien rnistakch In not a single case had the reasons mcnlioned by 

Lord Jjvtfon been pioved. Eveiy ene in the discli.iige of In^ duties rnus^ bear 

all risks that w’ere attendant on him Indians arnl I'liiopeans alike had to iace 

such iisks. Had not Loid Hardinge, wlien a bomb was tin own at him, say “Let 
there be no change in policy. “ The Pandit ace ph’d lliat tin re was a conspiracy. 
But the way to deal w’lth it was to bung the offenders to tiial in an open 

manner. Loid Lytton who was a gentleman in many ways was wrong in the 
continued detention of the prisoners. Lot not covvaidly fear stand in the way of 
reJeabing the prisoners. The Government would earn the gratitude of the entire 
Indian community by releasing tbise men who had been under detention for 27 montlis, 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, the Home Member, then replied to tlie debate. Ilia 
speech was of special significance in indicating tlie offic»al mind on the BUbject of the 
release of Bengal detenues. lie baid * — 

“ Sir, I Will not detain the House very long, at least, 1 trust, not at this late stage in 
the proceedings. This debate has lasted the whole oi the Jong day. It has evoked a 
gieat deal of intenst in all quarfeib of the House. It is onlj natuial llmt it should do 
so It lb a mat ler m which I will, f(»i the moment, onth'avom to do what one of the 
Speakers asknl me to do, that is, put mvself in the positnni of those speahiog on the other 
8'de and I desiie to make il ciuitf chat that 1 realise that tle-y leel stiong in this mattei. 

That IS peilectly clear fioni the <l<‘iiate. It is ppi ctly c'eai fiuni pn vious debates and 

it IS alno well-know n to me. Apait Irom that, li i-- a matter, and njust neccebaiiiy be a 
matter which, as T hnv' told tlie House, the Irgislatuie w ill natuially pre^s on 1 lie (>xecu- 
tive, namely, diseonlinuing the ext laordiimiy measuies unless they can lustily their 
continuance. ] nnt^'e no C( mp’aint of ihr mannei in which tins House foriuenlly leturns 
to tlint point. 1 should think less ot them if tfiey did not do so. But as in all matters 
of tins kiiu^ it must be approached not in a spiiit of antagonism, noi in a spirit of 
unhelpfiilnr sp, but in a desire to place a case before the G<»vernment winch the Govern- 
ment can possibly deal with and w Inch does not conflict wil h any of our piimary (futie . 
It has been said by one honouialile gentleman that this was a inatfei that should not bo 
made a (luestion of paity. In r«gaid to adnnnistiat lon of law and order, tliere is no 
paity. The iiiteiesls of the Hoveinment and the inlen sts ot the cil izeiis ought to be one 
and T can assuie this House tliat as tin Home Member 1 have lu ver dischargtd any of 
my duties with ihe slightist reganl to ])arty oi community. You douiilless rlo rinnk 
often that the Goveinment are wrongheaded. You oftiiithinK — v>u often say whether 
you K ally think If or not, for I doubt it — that we act fiom mot'vis which w'e ({o not 
nisclose. But I do beg the House to be'i.-ve that .as fai .as I am concernerl and as far as 
tlic Goveinment of Iikmu 'seonceined, theie is no (lueRlion ot party or acting with any 
communal or political ohy et. In our actum in t Ins matlci our sole huBiness is to deal 
a plain issue of law' and orfier I know the House clislikes the veiy mention of law and 
order wlun it comes fiorn my lips though it comes very ficely fiom the lips of tliose who 
sit oppositi', Law and ordei iloes not mean that the Government is protecting itself. It 
means that the Government is protecting the bulk of Us citizens. 
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Now I bavfi heard a good deal in this debate about the growing cowardice of British 
officials and Indian officials. Sir, that is not so. I don’t think that is the true opinion of 
this House. 1 have filled a posit ion of some iraportanci' in this country for many years. 
1 have havl to discharge duties of some importance which have broaght me into contact 
with foices of iliHorder. I have never m my life had a guard of any sort. I do not 
pretend to be a man of any courage, foi I know 1 am not. It may be true that having 
for a long time lived in Bengal I am tainted with the supposed vices of ‘ hat province, 
(bangnter), 1 ask (he House to b lieve that there is nothing in these measures of ours 
that IB being done to protect any supposed increasing timidity on the part of high officials. 
It is hard, I think it IS very hard, that I should be told that that is the reason of our 
action. Sii, it 18 not a fear (hat police officials of both nationalities or officers of the 
Governmi m may be shot ; it is a stern fact. This is not a question of apprehension. 
They have been shot ami sliot fioquently. That, Sir, disposes of the argument that these 
precautionary measures are tlie childion of uniea-onablc apprehension. 

Then, Kii, tlieie is a iurther point that these outrages (unfortunately perhaps in 
the mimlb of some) do not affect merely a handful of Govcinment officials. They affect a 
number of pt ifidly innocent men who have not hing whatever to do with the Govern- 
ment ; men who wrie dacoitcd y\cio not officials of the G ivernment ; men whoso money 
is taken are not officialh of (he Government ; men who arc injured are not often officials 
of the Government. The unfoitunate Mr. Day who was bhot in the Park Street was not a 
servart of the Government. As far as 1 know lie had no connection whatsoever with the 
Government. It ib trm- many Government seivants have suffered and died bravely in 
the di'-elj.argi' of their rhitn s liut they aie not the sum total of victims of the outrages. It 
was said, ‘ you have all kindb of ariang**ment8 to protect the great land *. Sir, the hand of 
the absas^in may lendei all piecantioub useless. 

Ml. Han gab warn 1 lycnsrar * Even with the Ordinance ? 

Sir A. Muddiman Yes, Sir, even with the Ordinance. I cannot gnarantee myself 
or the honourable members oppositf* from the hand of the assassin. You have seen that 
their hand falls on many who are innoc-nl, 

Mr. T. Prakasam Continued detention will make it worse. 

Sir Muddiman • It may be so, 

Mr. T. Prakasam • It is so. 

Sir A. Muddiman If by that my honourable friend means that the spirit of theie 
men is so iilh'd with animosity *that their release will increase revolutionary crime, then, 
Kir, he ib using lather a pnoi argument in suppoit of his own case, 

Mr, T. I’lakasara : That is not the point. 

Sir. A, Muddiman Now, Sir, my honourable friend opposite said the cause of law 
and Older was dear tn inni as it was to me Sir, dors he agif'O with the view of one 
of his bacU-bcticli(‘rs wlio said ‘it it wa'* in my power, I would stir up every young man 
in Iiuiia to become a rcvolutioiiaiy conspirator and encourage revolutionary crime in 
India.” Is tliat the rnebsage of hiB paity to me or not 7 (An honouiablc member: 
Kuiely not.) (Anotlier honouiablc racmbei He was right in saying so ) That, Sir, I 
should like to liave heard repudiated, because it would have made ray task easier. 

Now, I desire to deal with one issue that was raised — raised in a very moderate way 
by a gentleman who docs not alivays speak so moderately — but on this octtasion he referred 
to the suffeniigs of some of these raisguuled men as a result of their confinement. I may 
at once, (Ui beliaii of (lie Government, say that if he can justify any real case release 
or il anybody else can jubtify any case for release or if we ourselves can find that any 
case for lelease lias b(>en made out on medical grounds that rcleaBc will be made. 

Pandit Motilal Nehiu • I did not put my amendment on that ground. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman . No, Sir, But I desire to make it plain that we have a 
certain sense of humanity. We do not desire to detain men whose health has been so 
Bcnonsly unpaired that their powers of harm have gone. 

Mr. Haiigaswami Iyengar ; Kraascnlate them before you release them. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman • We have not as yet adopted that system. (Laughter). 
Sir, my lion, friend said that the tale that I have told the House is a thrice-told 
tale. Well, it is a thnce-told talc. You will reuierabcr the remark in Alice when 
“if you say it three times, it is right.” Therefore, none the less it is, because it 
is thiice-tcld. My hon’blc friend Lala Lajpat Rai, in a very interesting speech, 
said that no urguraentB lie could adduce would move me and that no arguments 
of mine would move him. For, to deal with hia speech is useless for me to 
attempt to do so and 1 am sorry that this should be the case, for I should have 
endeavoured to address some icmarks to him. Some other member said that 
preventive measures were unknown to Indian law. Well, Sir, it seemed to me when 

34 
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I was a magistrate for some time that there were certain sections such as sections 107, 
l08, 1 09 and llO which were of a preventive character and which may result in 
the incarceration of those who do not comply with their provisions. (An hon, member: 
Uric tiiora.) I was merely referring to the argument that there were preventive 
measure^ in our law. 

Now, Sir, an argument was used that the Government does not do these 
things bonahde, that wc do it because it pleases us to do so capriciously. Tfiere 
18 some peculiar feeling that I sleep oi my lumoui able colleagues sleep more comfortably 
because tliey know that other people are sleeping uncomfortably. That is not so^ 
1 assure the House that that is not the case. l‘ut it on the lowest giound, these 
men are a souice of great political anno 3 ance. To me they aic a veiy good stick to 
beat the Government with. Their case is bronglit befoie me frequently and they 
give me and my oflScers a gieat deal ol tiouble and so putting it on lowest grounds, 
we do not keep Hiem in b< cause we enjoy <loing it 1 want to make that point 
perfectly clear. We have not ])ut those men in jail eilhei for political reasons or 
for the sake of gratiiyiiig some ])erv<‘ihe sense of delight m oppression which is 
perfectly foreign to me oi to the Goveinmeiil and would be a very urisat istacfory 
form of amusement. Sir, I noticed with satis-f actum that my honouiable friend 
the Pandit expressed Ins intention ol suppoitmg tlie Ooveinment m any measures 
required for law and order other lliaii llieone before the House. It he will panlon 
me, I have lieaid him say this befoie on unothei occasion (A voice Any rrasouable 
measui p) wheie (lilf'Mcnc • will pjobably come, and amiatile as this House is in many 
ways It has not always shown its readiness to supiv.rt rcasonabJe mi'asures or at 
any late raeasuies which this side of ijie House thinks ri'asonable. (A voice: 

Which side ?) The House generally is unwilling, as ail legislatures arc apt to be, 

to support strong mcasiiies. 

Now, Sir, a portion of my speech did not attiact as much attention as I 
thought it might have done It is possible because I spoke at considerable length 
foreign to my natuial tendencies. I did not perhaps make it as clear to the House 
as I thought I did. 1 said and I will repeat it and T would ask the House to listen 

carefully. I had read out His Excellency’s statement when he first addressed this 

House dealing with this question of the release of Bengal detenues. I may emphasise 
it that there were two conditions which were mentioned in that statement. The 
first condition, I hold and I think the Hoase generally will hold, is not fulfilled. 
As regards the second condition I made the following remarks. I saul : * Vs to the 
second condition which raises the question of individual ivlcase the matter must 

be decided in the last light of (he rccoid of the detenue and his present attitude i 

The Goveinmeiit are not demanding as is sometimes alleged any Humiliating con- 
fp‘-sions from tiiese (h'tenues, Th -y aic more inlereHled in the future tlian in the 

past. A declaraiion that, a detenue would on iclease take ro part in revolutionary 

activities would be an clement to bt* taken into cousidi'iation by the Government, 
But this on the one iiand woukl not amount to a confession that he li.ad taken 
part in such activities in the past and on the otliei hand such a fleclaration could 
not and would Q,r)t be accepted by the Goveinment aa a ground for release without an 
examination of the whole circuraRiances ol tin- and the past record of the detenue.” 
That, Sir, if T may say so, was lath.-r at. important poition in my speech which I 
thought ffie House should have taken raoie notmeof. The only speaker who did refer to 
It was my honouiable fri(>r.d, Mr. GosAaiin. He leferreit to it. as being something different 
from an offer or a statement which he twidemlood, no doubt in his own judgment correct- 
ly, to have been made by His Excel!* ncy Lord Lytlon at a meeting or Conference ho 
held sosnetime before the session began. Well, Sir, when we wire discussing the motion 
for adjournment the othni day, this point was raised by a speaker who sits behind me 
and it was also laised by tie- honourable fiieiul and 1 confess I was somewhat surprised 
at the statements that weie made and aeeoiding'y oommuriicatcd with tlie Government 
of Bengal and ascertained w hat had happm.-d. The slatemi nt made by TTis Excellency 
Lord Lytton, 1 am assuHd, dul not diffei in terms from the statement I made to the 
House lo-day Tliat tlu re was undoubi^edly some difference of opinion as to what was 
actually said sei’ms ciea’, but I think if nglit fo all part les concerned to say that the 
Government, of India arid the Governnienl (d Hengal are at one on this and although 
there may have been bonafide misconception, there is no <jiff(*rcnce in fact. 

Mr. Qoswami • Will the honourable the Horae Member permit me to say just one 
word f I suppose human memory cannot always be relied upon but I think I took the 
precaution of getting His Excellency Loid Lytton to repeat tins statement. I said, “ 1 
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akc it from Your Excellency etc,” I thought I had made it quite clear that I undei stood 
him very clearly and very categoncally. That is all I can buy. 

Sir Al<‘xandcr Mutldimau ; 1 do not mean to chajlcngr the accuracy of the honour- 
able membei’s imprci?8ion of what happened. Thai ih not n>y point. Jt is quite evident 
that there was some genuine niisappieheuMon ol whaf ^^I^ Excellency hold Lytton said 
and I think it was right to clear it up at the eailicst oppoii unity as, when the matter was 
mentioned in this iiouse, 1 w^as not in a position to deal with n. 

Mr. Jinnali : Bo J understand the honouiaide in^ inb<‘i (0 say tiuit this statement 
would not involve a conJes^iori ol guilt / 

tSir Alexander Muddirnan 1 lead out the words very clearly and will rea< I them 
out again because on tins point theic must be no ground lor doubt whuicvei. What I said 
was a declaiation that a detenue would on leie.ise take no pai t in levolutionary activi- 
ties w'ould be an element to be taken into considei at ion, hut this on the one hand would 
not amount U) a conlesBion that h'‘ had taken pait m lucli acttvitieh in the ]ja8t and on 
the other hand such a d'Chaiatum could nolandwoudnntbeaeciptedl)ythel,iovern» 
nieiit as a giound loi lelease witlmut an < xaniniation ol the wdiole cncnms»ances of the 
case anil the past lecoid ol the dei*iiue. Now these words are caulully thought out 
words and I have read tlicm out to the House on thiee occasions and hope the House will 
give due attention. 

Now, Sii, Jet me develop ilie point I wa‘- about to mak<\ It is said that these 
men are not revolutionaiios and that thoy do not drsjie to commit, violent acts. If that 
18 the case, what I put hclore the H lusc would seem to me to give them an opportunity 
at any late of inlorming the (ioveiiiiueiit il that is leally their view'. What view would 
the House take where a man says *• V* s, 1 am a I' V 'luf lonaiy. You lock me up. I 
do not care m the least, f desne to meithiow youi tiovernmerit by every m<*ans in my 
power. If you let me out, 1 wdi u--e a ri volver if I can f/et it to overthiow you.” Does 
the House wish me to release a man w'hofays that ? (An honourable member ]*ut him 
on hia tiial). Does the House rally desiic me to icJcase a man who says openly that if 
hf lb leleaseil he will do that '' 

Pundit Motilal Nebiu Put him on Ins tiial and evidence from the admission of 
that man would seeuie a cotiMctum light enough, 

bii A. Muddmian No man will be so ioolish as to make that statement in cir- 
cumslaiiees vvlieie 1 can use it in evidence against him. That i<- a point I d3Siic to bring 
beioie the House and on that I think the Govei nine nt is entitled to ask wl, at tnc view of 
the House in a case ol that kind is, namely, wheie a man says i rankly, “ I am a revolu- 
tionary ; I desiic to overthiow join Government. 1 (h-bire to use any moans in my power 
to do lliat. If 1 can got a icvolvei, 1 will shoot the lust polic' ofllcor I come acioss,” 

I’andit Madaii Mohan Malaviya • You have got Sections 108, lOb and 110 of the 
Cimnnal Procedure Code. 

Sii Alexander Muvldiman I have put hefoie the House a iiuostion of some impor- 
tance. 1 will ask the House to think over that (]U(*8tion wry seiiously. I have defended. 

Mr. dinnah Is theie any detenue, 15ii, who has made that statement ? 

Mi. Piesident • Does the honouralde member wish to give way ? 

8ir Alcxandei Muddiman * No, Sn, wlmi I was inteirupird I w saj ing I have 
done, my best to meet this lesolution It has b* ei> Fp(>k< n to with ability In many parts 
of the House, but no speech has be. n ol guater ability than that of Mi. Toukiusou 
whose intimate c iimeclion with tlie Home Depailment, 1 desire to ackuowlcdge to-day, bad 
been of the gitalest value and to wliom I tender my congratulationc. fair, I shall not 
detain the House Irom proceeding to its judgment by vote. 

Pandit Nehru’s Amendment Carried. 

Division took place at 0 pm. and Pandit MotilaPs amendment was carried by 
63 votes against 50 after which the House adjourned. 

Oflicial Bills. 

Tho House ro-assombled next on the 7TII FEBRUARY with an agenda 
of official legislative business. At tho outset, on the motion of Mr. M, S. 
Ancy, tho Assembly selected a number of members to sit on tho Select 
Committee to the Bill to amend tho Indian Securities Act, 1920. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then introduced the Bill amending the Presi- 
dency Towns Insolvency Act 1909 and the Provincial Insolvency Act 1920* 
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Limitation Act Amoiidmont. 

The Home Member next moved for consideration of the Bill amending 
the Limitation Act 1908 (amendment of aiticlo 182). He said that the High 
Courts had expressed themselves in favour of the changes proposed. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar, in opposing the consideration of the motion, 
said he did so because he had failed in his honest attempt with the Homo 
Member earlier in the day to have the Bill referred to the Select Committee. 
He said the Government were moiely paying lii) homage to the recommenda- 
tions of the Civil dustice Committee. '1 he ditiiculties of litigants weie not 
so much in getting decrees but after getting them, Mr. Iyengar lead the 
recommendation of the Committee in this particular and cmi)hasi&ed that 
the Government had taken advantage of a small conditional clause to bring 
before the Assembly this ha’penny ta’ penny measure. Opinion w’as 
for deletion of article 182 and not for this very minor change which ho 
feared w^ould result in increasing frivolous api>lications by compelling the 
decree-holder to bo court' burnt, looking after execution of applications. This 
was not the way to reduce law’s delays but to incicasc them. 

The Bill was then considered clause by clause. ]>iscussion centred 
round the motion of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar lor the addition to clause 
five of the said aiticlo the following woids “ oi the date of any final dccioe 
passed in a suit directing refund of any aiiK'unt icalisid by a decree-holder 
in execution of the decree. ” 

Mr. S. K. Das agreed with the principal of the amendment suggested 
and promised to bring bcfoie the Council of State the necessaiy amendment. 
Thereupon Mr. Doiaiswumi lycngcr withdrew the amendment. The Bill 
with a verbal alteration suggested by Moulvi Mohamed Yakub was then 
passed. 


The Currency Bill, 

The Home Member then announced the Government's considered 
decision to move for coribideratioii of the Cuirency Bill lelating to the 
exchange ratio on Maich 7th. 

The Home Member announced that “Govoinmcnt have given very 
careful con&idcraiiou to the question ol fuither proccduic on the Cuiieucy 
Bill and have taken fully into account the views expressed by various 
speakers in the gourso of the debate on danuaiy 25th. In older that their 
position in this matter may be clear to the House, the Government desire 
to explain shortly the leason for the conclusion they have loachod. 

“ As many hon’blo members are aware, the main features of the budget 
have to be settled by the Goveinmcnt by the middle of January each year 
and it is only under considerable piossure that the picpaiation of the detailed 
estimates and demands for grants can be completed in time for the introduc- 
tion of the budget on February 28tb. Uhe decision of the Assembly to 
postpone consideration of the Cunency Bill last August, therefore, made it 
impossible for the budget of 1927-28 to be picpaied on the basis of any 
ratio other than Is. 6d. The effect on the budget of a i eduction of latio 
to Is. 4d. would, of couise, be veiy considerable, but it does not in any way 
depend on the question whether final decision regarding ratio is taken 
before or after the intioductiori of the budget. Cleaily the effect must be 
the same in either case and as stated by the Currency Commission in para 
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207 of their report, the effect though it is not decisive, cannot be ignored 
in considering what the ratio should bo if the House is called upon to come 
to a decision on the ratio before tho bud^^ct is intioducc'd. The docibion will 
take place in the absence of facts and tb<:urcs winch are known to the 
Governinont and are very material to tho decision and should obviously bo 
weighed by the House in coming to their conclusion, but cannot bo disclosed 
without a premature disclosure of tho contents of tho budget. If, on the 
other hand, tho budget is opened before the discussion takes place, the 
House will have full knowledge of bearing upon tho tinancoa of the country 
on tho decision they are called on to take and will bo able to come to their 
conclusions both on the budget, and on tho ratio with a full understanding 
of all relevant facts. No more and no loss dilhoulty would be involved in 
roadiusting tho budget figures and the proposals to Is. 4d. if a decision 
in favour of that ratio woie taken after 2tSth February than if it were 
taken earlier. In view of these considerations the Government have 
decided to pull down tho motion that tho Currency liill be taken into 
consideration on Monday tho 7th March 

Before tho Assembly adjourned till next day (for consideration of 
non-oflicial resolutions), tho Select Committoo’s report on the JStcol Protec- 
tion Bill was presented amidst cheers. Tho following is the text of the 
Report ; — 


Select Comm. Report on Steel Protection Bill. 

The Majority Repoit. 

“ We have coneulcrrd tlir Pill and have now the hoiioui lo Bubmit thib our rcpoit 
with the Bill ae amended hy ue annexed thcieto At the outset ol oui pioceedings, we 
coDbulcied SIX dilleieut methods ol coniening piotiction 011 the steel industry euumeiated 
m paiagiaph 1*1 of tho rc'poit ot the Indian Tariff Board legaiding continuance of piotec- 
tion to the Indian stool mdubtiy. Afa a icbuit ol our discusbions, a gioai majority of us 
were satibhcd that only tv^o methods weie practicable iii the present ciieumstaiices. First 
of theb'’ 18 that embodied in the Bill by which dutieb aii impuBed on tUel oi Biitibh 
manulactUH* against compctihon liom the rniled Kingdom and lughei duties on etrel 
impoi ted fiom olhei count lu-b. The beci.iid is a system by winch uuitoim duties wou'd 
be im{.Obed on steel imported tiom any souice, these duties liv ing based on the diffeieiice 
between lair peiling pi ices for Indian steel and W( .ghttd .i\eiage puces ol irnpoitul steel. 
In Older that the diftcicnce between the twf) melliofla might be c'eaily bioughi out, the 
Corameico DrpaitmeiJt of the (ToviMiinieiit of India suppjied us witli^ aiuLUdriK nts which 
would be neccssaiy in tlie Bill ami its scliediile, if it wrie dv^cided to adopt weiglited 
average syilem without iiicieasing 01 dmimishiug ihe d(‘giu- ol piot-ctioii given. Thfi 
Department also supplied ameiidmoiits embodying a modilication ot this systei^ by which 
certain classes ol steel v.’ou 1(1 become subject to (a) unitoim baPic duties and (b) unifoira 
additional duties and the Govei nor -General in Council would be cm powered to modify 
the additional duties (but noi the basic duties) whether by way of mcreasc or of le luctiou. 
This modilication of the w’eighted average system removes one ot the objections, to which 
It 18 open, VIZ., that it piovides no means by which without legislation the amount of 
protection could be reduced if a substantial increase in puces had rendered it altogether 
excessive. 

‘‘We discussed at length the advantages 1. e., (a) differential duties with a lower rate 
on steel of Biitish manufacture and a higliei rate on steel not ot Biitish manufacture and 
(b) weighted average sybtera opened hy the division of the duty on such class of steel 
affected into a basic and an additional duty. A majoi ity ot Ub arc of opinion that the 
first of these alt(Mnativ(^s wdiieli 18 the hclieme adopted in the BiJI is prefeiable and should 
be adopted. In ai riving at thib conclusion we have attached great weight to the principle 
embodied in the preamble to the Bill that a scheme of protection must have due regard to 
the well-being of tho commnnity. We arc fiatished that the economic interest of India 
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will be better served by tiie system of differential rates of du»y on Biitinh and non-Bntish 
Bleel than by a s^stein which subjtcts all stiel to uniloitu Kites ot duty basi'd on vveij^hUd 
avciage puces ot impoitid st< eJ. A wi iphti d aveia^’r ly ii ot dulusniust be unsuilabji' 
because chaiij^fe m Iht Kiative levcu olp.iCiscl lintuL aiul coutim nlal steel wtu d ie.ul 
to change in pi opoi Lions in w hie h hit cl main in Int'ia is sold in compttition with sLeel 
iioiu oMui bouice. A nioie seiious objection is i hat the imee both ol stiiiidard steel and 
ot fabiicated steel would be lais i* unn* e. s^ol dy owing to tl:. iogiiei I'uty on I’lilnh stei-J, 
As a Jesuit the cost ol inpoiiaui public woiks lUvoiViiig tlu‘ use of laige (|uaniitieb ot 
steel would be incieused. TIk nianutactuie ol niaclnuiiy in India would be lendeiid 
moie difficult aiul iiuhotiial devi J(*ptiu nt ol tiu ed.iitii woidd be letauhd. Ithasbein 
uiged that the wi jghted a\i i.igc tjsieiu at ar^ i.it(> dinui.isliis t hi buiilen imposed on 
usciB of steel, \^ t do not cons’dei t ! at llnii claim is w'l li tounded Ol the c asses of 
Btccl to w'hich the liiii app, iv s iiitb 11 M laJ lati s oi dul j , t he most im})Oilant is steil Itars 
and in this case the inlbiinee bitviim tlie dutj ( n coiitiiientiil hais pioposi'O in the Bill 
and the duty ii (juin d undei weighted a\t lage s\ sti in is no mou' than Ivs. 2 a ton. To 
that extent, pi 'ce ol stul bais wou.d be 1 igiui umiei thi oifbieiitia' sjslim in (’alcutta 
and in any olhci aiea wtaie Indian sti'il can eonipite ilbetivuy witli iiupoitcd stiil. Jlut 
in tireas w inch aie in ai Cl to (, till 1 gnat pints ol liKjia thai' they am* to damsliedpur and 
where consnjuentjy Indian steil is at a (iisad vantage, it is possible ioi niipoitiis to laise 
the pnee ol comintiilal steel beis to a pond a iitlie bilow the pner at which Biitish steel 
bars could b' irapoiled undci the wnglited aviiage systiiu. Tins point is highei tiy 
Its. P a ton t nan II is undei the ddTeitiitiaJ sjstuii. We lieiKwe that il the ditiei eiit lal 
Byslcm IS adopted the consuniei ol non staiidaid st^il in any aiea in wtneh liunan sti »^1 
cannot effectively compete w 111 not 'll lact pay a Inghei piice than he won it uii'lei the 
weighted avciagc systim l>ut .a lowei one owing to the nilitclion on t)ie bntisli steel, 

“ We eonsmi K() tail wi !'■ unub e to aco' I't a s'ojt iitn n loi sieuiing the willaie oi 
labour foi the liaiitalion ot dnidends and it j luiMidini' industiiaj coi ceins winch enjoy 
tlie beneht ot piotecljon lu'm I iissing out ol Jndian into loii ign hands. We think that 
difhculties in the waj ol incoi poiatmg pioMsionsoJ tins l.diil in the Bill aie insupeialile. 

“ Having appiovcd b> a majoiiiy tne piincipic oi diffcientiatiou in certain classes of 
Btcel between steel ol Bjitisli inanuiacluie and steel not of Butisli niauufactuic, wc 
proceeded to a coiisideiation of the details ot the Bill. 

“ (hause 2 We eonsuleied a suggistion tliat ilic Bill contained no vo'ovision for 
the consequences which might iollow a substantia' decn as'* in tlie price ot Bntisb steel 
and we have amended Clause 2 (1) oi the Biil in (/idei to })nivide foi tins contingency. 
It IS proposed by tlie amendnii nt to insi'il in s* ct ion :> ot the Indian Tai iff Act Idhf a 
new sub-section einpovveiing llie Uoveii.oi-Uincial in t ouncii to iiicieah'* Imt not to reduce 
the duty cnaigiabie on aiticifo ol B*itisii luanuluctnie it changes in pi ices ari' likely to 
rendei ineffective l m g'lotietioii givin to the Indian stu ' industiy 

*' Cluust 3 We la\i madi an a.tn'’!idi.u nt in tins e .ais»* urn’ttiiig woi>ls, as. accoiil- 
JDg to till cans*, bi loi e t hr .ijneinlu" nt, It 'V 0 i.ild bt r ipo s’b!' to' t no Cco'e, I'oi -Qeiirial 
in Cmunoil w n iiout ]• to ito'ei t'" n* j.i, incuiiy iido ihi* ci'mIiI.oh oi stiil 

induBtiy betoie the 1st ol Apiii Xt'/m XWe tini’k ri s ust'ietjcn n-. on it ^'la'ue since 
circumstunees niiglit be suet! as to uiidii an inqui'y im,u uii iv* at an cmmh i date. 

“ In the sciiuUdr wi hav made an .niii iidm' nt in iti ni (>2 in Part iV in Schedule II 
to tlie Indian 'J'aiitrVut lit,.! as ami iided ly i h< bill. Under this item as it stood, ceitam 
kinds oi steel bais w Inch t he Tai ill 1-oaid cousnieied should be subj' cl. Oiny to a revenue 
duty, became subject to a pioleclive duly Tlic effect of the amendment made is to 
exclude such bais liom the scope ot pioteciive duty. 

Minutes oi Dissent. 

Miuites of dissent signed ti- the icpoit ot the SeJicl < oiomiltce on the btcel rroteC" 
lion Bill axe two. The one is sigiud liy Mi. Jayakar, Lula Uajpat Brn, Mi. Shunmukhatn 
tJbotti and Mr. Amarnatli DiUt, v/hiii* tue othei is s'gned by Mi. .lamnadas Mehta, Mr, 
M, N. Joehi and Mi. M. li. Achaiya. The foimci minute says — 

“ We U'giet wc have not been aide to agire with the scheme of pioirction as embodied 
in the Bill appioved by oui colJiagms. 'J'liough cei tain arnendint nts have been made to 
the BilJ as ongiiiaJJy intioductil by ttie Uoveiiimi'nl, yet the griuial sehime leraains the 
Bamc, Tlie main scheme oi tlie Jbli is to edb nntiule bt tween strei ot Biilish origin and 
nou-Biitisb oiigiu. The scheme hub been ciUicised as a scheme of impeiiat prefcieiice, 
but Y/c wcie assuicd that thiB is not really impel lal preference but differentiation based 
upon differences in the quality of Btecl imported. Even though we might be prepared to 
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accept the assurance that imperial preference is not sought to be intro luced through thia 
Bill, yet the fact lemams that the ditfererice in duty which is bought to be imposed is 
not bast'd meicly on the quality of gootls but on the basis of the country of origin. We 
think it veiy uudebiiable to accept any t-cheme oi piolective duties based upon the 
country ot origin of commodities irapoitrd. The acceptance of such a pnnciple in any 
foim 18 not merely unsound but it may bad to complications in luture. 

“ Though a gi eater propoition ot coiit mental bfeil tliat is imported nito India does 
not contoim to liiifi^^h slaudaid Kp<cdie,.i(ion'’, it has not h^m flerin'd that standard steel 
is mariufactuied in the continent also. By imposing a higher duty on all continental 
steel, iiicbpi'Ctive of the laci w hetlier it is standaid bt.eel oi not, continental raanuiacture 
of standard ster'I is placed at a dnadvanlago in the Indian maiket as compared with the 
position of Bntish manulacture. Such a dibcnmination, in oui opinion, cannot be 
TjUbtdied unless Inrha in pri paual deliherately to adopt a policy of British prefetr'iice. 

“ Tliough we are assuied that all stred manutacluied m the rnilcfl Kingdom conforms 
to Biitish alandaid sp<‘Ciltcation, yet it is not unlikely that the Iti 'f itli manufacturer 
taking advantage of tlie asnuied piotcctum g.vrn to film in tire Indian maiket for a 
ptMiod of seven jeais may lowei tie' standaid ot P.iitibh steel impoited into tins country. 
Tins result can be bioiight about either tiy ddibriatcy lov\eiii)g tlie btririfiaid or by a 
gieatei Use of serni-liiiished contin- ntal steel. Oai appielieris' 'iib in thm respect are 
cnntiimed by th«j K'mark of the Tanff Ibiaid in pa’^agtaph 101 of the lepoit in which they 
obsi'ived, ‘the piesenf pi ices of impoitMl lUitinii steel on w Inch our pi oposals are based 
retli’cth, to a veiy laige ext( lit, econoniK s leiuh'icd possible by the line of wmi-tiiiished 
continental inati'rial ’ In any case there is a lik'‘hhood that n j'^ctioiib of Bntish manu- 
facture may be sent (o India m Jaigei nuantiti'S. 

“ These aie b(»nie of oui inain obpcfions against tlie sclie> e profiosed by the Govern- 
ment and for these leasons, we legiet we cannot agiee to that scheme. Afti'i’ carefully 
considering 1 he vaiious alternative bchcrai 8 suggested by the Tariil Board, wc have to 
come to the conclusion tliat a uniform duty based on weighted avei age system with a 
basic duty which will not be alteied for vseven yeais would be the best in the circum- 
stances. Under tlie scliome that we propose, there would be a Viasic duty calculated upon 
the present selling pnee of British standaul steel togelh'T ^Mth an additional duty to 
protect Indian steel against continental steel which at 11s at a lower price. If prices of 
British or continental steel increases or decieases, the Governor -General in Uouncil is 
given power to decieaae or increase additional duty as the ease may be. This modified 
scheme that wo piopose will m»*et tie* main objections urged against the average weighted 
system as proposed by tlic Tanff Boattl. Oui bcheme differs iiom that suggested by the 
Tariff Boani m tliat we have proposed tlie levy of a basic ami an additional duty m the 
place of one uniform duty suggested by them and the additional duty that we* proposed 
Would bi levied upon all steel ine.-pective o) the cmiit ly t I ongin Ity fixing a basic 
duty foi a peiiod ol seven yea'*-, tlu' stiel industry is a^snn'd :i minimum piotection 
duiiiig tins pi'iiod and llns would nelin \e the opy ct ol attiaetirg hi bli eapital into the 
stei'l indiistiy. I’oever to alln tlie additiona' iliity w) ich we piopose to v< st in the Gover- 
nor-General in Uouncil will be an tffeclive sab guaul agaiUbf anj excLSsive or ineffective 

pi otection. 

‘‘ We aie ct.ascious of t he fact that undt 1 our schtme, the piu>‘ of British standard 
steel will he a little Inglier ll,an tin* eoirer-pomling t>ijeo umh i 1 la* Gove; nment Bill, 
Though tlUvS mav lx c()iisaleie«i to bi- a dtleof mheienr in the sole me tiar we propose, 
we may uig(' that the additional steid buiden on the iisei ol lb itml. stect 13 countei- 
balaiiced by the Jowei pnee ol confirienfa) steel. Koim ol the alten-ative schemes 
suggested V»y the Tariff Boaid can hr taid to be enliieij tlawhss and, in our op nion, the 
scheme that we have pi oposed srems to be the best under the eiieiims'aiiC' H. We append 
herewith a draft of tlie Bill embodying the tcheme eugg(*sted by us.” • 

Mr. Mehta’s Uissentiug Minute. 

The other written by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is opposed to imperial preference as 
the other i-ectioii of dissentients, but they point out that, the over wlulm mg majority of 
people vv ill M'luse io count enaiice impel la. ]eefeier'ce in any shape or toira not because 
ot any hohtdity towards the Bntish po.ipjc but breaii<"‘ of (tr-'p-p. at ed conviction based 
on the painful expeiiene ' ot Til a' >v two Cl ntiii ’‘'i tt'nt Bnnsh mjpf'iialists and capitalists 
are at tli-^ hoMorn of all India’^ tieetd.. 11 ilie fob i- > uds ol th* Boar (i’^ proposals of 
(bffciential duties which aie most in lin* natuie ol sp eujations mati'rialne, they will 
give to the mdustiy in the iimt tour yeai.s the lea.-t pioKei ion wdien it rnjuires most. 
Moreover, it impOHCs an intoleial)lR ant) wholly arincebsaiy buiden ot forty lakhs of 
rupees a year on the con&umer ot ceiiain coiitiiienlal products in Burma, iCafatern Bengal, 
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AsBain, Madras Presidency. Central Provinces, cfc., without conferring the least benefit 
on the Indian mdusiry. Mr. Jarnnadas bays that the sclipmo evolved by his friends in 
the minute of dibsciit was untried and il it did not succeed, the responsibility would be 
placed on tlie shoulders of the Assembly. Mr. .Timnadas Mehta and Mr. Achaiya 
favoui the impobition of protective duties and payni'-nt of bounties as the only method of 
protecting the industry without unduly taxing the taxfiayei. After a calculation of 
diffeient statistics, Mr. damnadas recommends that the piesent system of combined 
duties and bounties is the best. 

Mr. Joshi agrees with this minute so far as it develops the system of duties and 
bounties combined, while Mr. Acharya agreed in entiiety They recommend that uniform 
bounties should 1 ('present the difT.Tcnce between a fan selling pnee and the higher scale 
ot foieign puces ^’lle bounty should b(' fixed Irnn the amount recoverable liora pio- 
tcctivc' (lutieB Finally, Ml. Jarnnadas lecommends that the Bill should be lefeiied to 
the Select ronimittec loi the adoption of the above pioposals. 

The Tariff Board’s Recommendations. 

Eaily in January the Government of India in a communique puhlishi'd the 

report of tin’ Tariff Board announcing that they piopose to intioduce in ttu* Di'llii S- hhi/oi 
of the Assimbly a hill ca'iying out the mam i (Commendations coiilamed m the Ih-poi t. 
The Boaid K'coinMieiKl'd *hii^ Piot^'Ction granted to the Indian steel iiidustTy since 1921 
to be eontiiiiK'd in a mcdiiod foirn for seven yi'ais till Match 1929 The iep(et of 
the Boaid wlneh conductel a siatiitoiy cmjuiry into llu' condition of the industry 
embodio'd pioposals lor Ihe imposition of diffeiential duties and abolition oi the 
system of bounties, Piolection given to the indrshv in India had subMantially 
impiovcd position and tlie output of fini''hMl .it the ' iid of seven yeats 

would be (i0(),000 tons while the cost of rnanulacturc is (-xpected to he leduced especuuJy 
after thi' rccriit and contemplated extensions and improvements in Jamshedpur woiks. 
But the prices of imported steel had fallen substantially and unless piotection was 
continued it would rot be possible to manufacture and sell Indian steel in competition 
with imported product. 

The Board condemns the system of bounties under which the steel industry would 
have obtained from Indian revenues about 209 lakhs of lupees till the end ot Maicli 1927 
as being less effective in preventing unfair competition. It does not suggf'st the aioption 
of uniform duties because undei it manulactuic calculated to discouiago the British 
standard of steel which is more leliable than Continental steel would be clearly undesira- 
ble. It 18 legardecl as pi obable that the pi ices of British steel in future would be fairly 
stable but the course of Continental piicea cannot be ioieseeii as numeious factois like 
combines and urlair (lumping auli'd by a depreciating ex^'liung'' might come into play. 
Therefoic the Boaid snggfstH the imp.tsit ion ol a basic duty on all sK'i'l irnpoiti'd fi om 
wliatever countiy while additional duty is k o»»mra(*nd("d on stin'l ot uon-Bntish oiigin. 
The board leducfs tlie pies<rit unpoit duty on rolled steel astol'ovvs — 

In the case of lails lioni Hs. ll per ton plus bounties to lls. 18 basic duty and no 
additional duty. 

Fishplates fiom Ks 11 plus bounties to Bs. 6 minimum basic duty and no additional 
duty. 

Structural sections from Bs. 30 per ton toBs. 19 basic and 11 additional. 

Bars fiom Bs. 40 per ton to lis. 20 basic and 11 additional. 

Galvatfised slu'ets from Bs. 4.5 to Bs. 38 basic and no additional duty while the duty 
on plates is raised from Bs. 30 per ton to Bs. 20 basic and 10 additional and black slK^ets 
fiom Bs 30 per ton to Bs 35 basic and 21 additional. 

As regatds faiiricated steel (he Boaid recommends in place ol a 25 per cent advalorem 
duty a ijasic duty of 17 per cent., and an additional duty of Ks 13 per ton By tlie end 
of seven yi'ars the Boaid believed the industry should be able to meet the Hi itish com- 
petition witliout the assistance of any protective or iiwenue duty. If ihe Continental 
prices remain at their present level some measure of protection might still be recjuired. 
The proposed basic duties should be in foice unaltered for seven years when there must 
be another statutory enquiiy but additional duties might be reduced or raised by the 
Ooveinnumt without reference to th( Legistature during the period of protection if the 
prices of iion-Biitish steel justify the change. The propost’d duties though they involve 
B distinct reduction in the existing duties should enable in the long run to reduce the 
prices of steel to a level lowei than at any period since the war At the same time the 
Board points out that the low level of duty on rails would be justifiable only if the 
Govcinracnt arrange to purchase the whole of their requirements of rails m India so far 
as they can be produced in India. 
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While giving this warning the Board is constrained to warmly refute the allegations 
of the Tata Company that the Indian railways avoided the purchase of Indian material 
because these alleviations weie not substantiated by evidence The Board has satisfied 
Itself that diffeirntial duties are not impracticable from the administrative point of view 
and these are recommended as leading to an equitable distiibution of burden over the 
different classes of consumers and based on purely economic grounds without regard to 
political consideiaf ions 

The Boaid after enquiring into the condition of the tin-plate industry similarly 
recommends for seven years a reduced protective duty from Rs. 85 to Rs. 48 per ton and 
it has luled out the suggested discrimination of duty in favour of Wales Since it is with 
the Welsh tin plate that the Indian product has mainly to compete. 

The Boaid’s recommendations aie all unanimous and the report la signed by Mr, 
Cinwala and Messis. Matthai and A. E Mathias, members. 

Govt. Action on the Board^s Recommendations. 

On or about the 17th January tlie Government of India published a Bill providing 
for continuance oi piot('etu)n to flie steel industry in Biitish India and formally repealing 
the 102 1 Aft. This Bill givc'^ to the main recommendations of the Tariff Board 

recently published aftei a statutory emiuiiy. The protection is by means of increased 
duties on impoi ts and not by giant of bounties on production and it will have cflFect 
for seven years fiom the ist. April, 1027, to the Slst Match, 1034. It is made clear, how- 
ever, in the preamble and in clause 2 of the Bill that the limitation to seven years 
18 applicable only to th ‘ rates of duty and not to policy of discriminating protection 
itself The Bill pi ovules for a statutory enquiry in 1023-21 in order to ascertain what 
amount of protection may still be necessaty and the manner in which it would be conferred. 

Following the Hoard’s recommendations the Bill provides for the imposition of 
differential rates of duty on certain iron and steel articles, with a basic duty in case of 
articles of British manufacture and an additional duty m case of those of non-British 
origin Tlie Bill also gives effect to two recommendations of the Board made in earlier 
reports. Both are closely connected with continuance of protection to the steel industry, 
The fit St 18 removal of the duty on un wrought zinc. The mam object of this change is 
to reduce the cost of manufacturing galvaniz'd sheet and consequently the amount of 
protection it requires. The second proposal is reduction of duty on block tin from 16 
per cent, ad valorem to Rs. 250 per ton, which has already been approved of by the Indian 
Legislatuip by resolutions passed in February, 1926. Both these changes, namely, 
removal of duty on unwroiight zinc and reduction of duty on block tin, will not be 
subjeet to the seven years’ limit. 

The existing proteetive duties on wire and wire nails are continued, but the Govern 
meiit iiTiTiounccfl tlicir intention of bringing before the Legislature in the Simla session 
proposals for a continuance or modification of these duties. 

Adjournment Motion on Currency Bill. 

Next day, the 8TH FEBRUARY, soon after the House re assem- 
bled, the Pres’dent announced that he had received* an adiournment 
motion from Mr. S. Sritiivasa Iyengar raising the question of putting off 
the Currency Bill till after the Railway Budget had been disposed* of and 
the general budget had been presented. The President said that the deci- 
sion was announced only the day before and it was prima facie in order, but 
ho would like to hear ohioctions. 

The Home Member submitted that the chair should watch very jSalousIy 
whether the business of the House should be allowed to be disturbed very 
frequently. The Government had a right to determine its own business and 
if it did not follow the wishes of the House, it would prejudice its own case 
with the House. He submitted that the matter was not urgent and was 
barred by rules as it would be anticipating the debate on the Bill. 

Sir Puriishottamdas said that the motion of adjournment had the 
strongest case ever made out and was a matter of urgent public impor- 
tance, particularly as the Railway Budget was coming in the third week of 
this month and the ratio would make a difference of a crore in expenditure. 

35 
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The President said that the chair was unwilling to accept an adjourn- 
ment motion until a clear case had been made out. It did not lie in the 
mouth of the Government to say that the matter was not of urgent impor- 
tance as ho thought its iin])ortaiico and urgency had been admitted by the 
Government in considering tins (|uostion at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, lie accordingly held the motion in order (applause from oppo- 
sition benches ) and bxod 4 p. ni. for its discussion. 

Amalgamation of Oriya Tra^'ts. 

Mr. Nilakanta DAS then moved for the taking of immediate steps for 
putting or publishing sdicinci' (»f putting all Oi iya-speaking tracts under 
one local administration. 

Pandit Nilakaiitadas said that an amalgamated one administration would 
be conducive to the interests of the people. lie gave a short history of 
the agitation to bring the Oriya speaking people under one administration 
and also how Orissa came to bo attached fiist to Bengal and then to Bihar. 
He recalled that under the Hindu liaj and also the Moghul L’ulc, the Onyas’ 
identity was iccognised, but it was under the Bntish Bole that their 
Zamindars were sold away for paltry sums to the people in Calcutta who 
were absentee landlords. If Assam with ]n*actieally the same population 
and without a High Court ai.d without a University ctmld be constituted 
into a Province, why not the Oiiyas have an cxolusivo province ? However, 
as long as the Oriyas were not brought under one administration, ho would 
keep an open mind on the question of the province they should be part of. 
He would yirefer to bo part of Bengal rather than wash the iielda of Bihar. 
But even if Government in the last resort asked them to agree to all the 
Oriyas being put under Bihar, they would accept it, but with a hope in the 
future of trying their luck for an exclusive province for the Oriyas. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh wanted the issue to bo clear and moved an 
amendment uigiiig the amalgamation of the Oriyas with the picsent Orissa 
division of the Province of Bihir and Orissa and quotobi fiom Messrs. 
Phillip Duff’s rc))ort in support of his jiioposil. Onssa was b.ickwaid and 
suffered fiorn (Bronic stai vation and voukl do well to remain with Bihar, 
but if the Onyas wanted to go out ol Ihhar, the Bihaiis would bid thorn 
regretful but cordial farewell. 

Mr. Baiiga i^iyar’s aniendmont urging the rcdisiribution of the pro- 
vinces on a linguistic basis was ruled out by the President as materially 
widoniii^t the sco])e of the original resolution. Mr. Banga Aiyar quoted 
Mr. Jdonel Cuit e, the forc-’unner of the Montfoid Beforms, that the aim 
should bo the constitution ol email provinces and all conditions laid down 
by Mr. purlis were fulfilled by the Oiiyas. Ihey would not have a federal 
India on which Sii Frederick Whyte wrote at the request of the Goveriimont 
of India without a redistribution on lingui.siic basis. 

In winding uj) the debate, Sir Alexander Muddirnan said : If it was 
intended to gioup Oi iya-speaking ti.ict.s iiito a sc[»arato province, then it 
rcquiicd far greater enquiry and closer scrutiny than had been so far made. 
Pie was in great sympathy with Oiiya-B]»oakiiig tiacts maintaining their own 
traditions and civilisation. With regaul to the suggestion that Ganjam 
District should bo transferred from .Madras Province to Bihar and Orissa, 
this involved referring the matter to the Bihar Council not as to the desir- 
ability of the transfer, because it was to be decided by the Government of 
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India, but of the financial and administrative aspects of the question. He 
admitted that the present airanfiementa wcio not altogether satisfactory. 
Personally, ho thought that if after financial investigation, it was found that 
the tracts could be corivcnicntly tTansfcired to llihar and Orissa, he would 
transfer them. Concluding, ho said that the efiiciency and convenience of 
administration would bo the de t 01 mining factor and if it was found that those 
two factors did not come in the wniy, the matter would bo sympathetically 
considered, lie, thoroforn, a.^ked the mover to uithdiaw the resolution 
which along with the amendment was withdrawn. 

Adininihtr.ition of Santhal Perganas. 

Kumar Gai'ganand Sinlia tlicn moved wilhdiavval of Santhal I'organas 
Distiict in the Piovince of Dihai and Ons'-'a fiom Ifio opcialion of Section 
52'A and 71 of the Govcrnnirnf of India Act c»f 1010 and the amendment of 
the Schedule Distiicts Acts of eo as to omit lioin it Sinthal Paiganas 
occurring in part 3 under the bead “ Scheduled l>islricts, Bengal, of the first 
schedule of the Act.” 

Mr. Ramnarayan Singh moved an amendment suggesting the exclusion 
of tlio Distiicts of Sambalimr and Santhal Paivaiia^ from the operation of 
Section 52-A and 71 of tlio Goveinment of it.di i Act. Fie diew attention 
to the fact that either the Gnveri'oi (-Jeneial 01 the Govenior (<f the piovince 
had very little or know \ciy little of wdiat v as going on in these Districts. 
It was the Collector who w’as really a lulcr and ga\ c exam])les of w’hat the 
speaker called ])ctty tyianniod of local administration. 

Mr. Ij. Das suggested an ameudnient to the above amendment urging 
the inclusion of the Di^tnct of Angui and withdrawal of Section 71 of the 
Go\ornmcnt of Indi.a Act. Messrs. Kilkantadas, (4aya Prasd Singh and 
Sidhcswiir Sinha spoke in turn up till four o'clock in support of the motion. 

The Adjournment Motion on Currency Bill. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR moved his adioun.ment motion at 4 p. ni. 
Mr. Iyengar found no reason wdiy the i'lnancc Mmidjcr did not kee]' 
to his promise, l^ast August the Gowirmicnt WMiitcd to take the country 
by surprifcC and rush the Bill, but wdicn the Assembly iiostpuncd it more 
currency cx]jcrt.s than Sir Basil imagined ppung ui>. Sir Bisil diopped the 
Bill as something hot. As the latio would alFcct the cxpendituio in 
determining the sii])plemcntry e^tini ito.s, the Govoryment must come 
forw'ard with tlio Currency Bill at once. I’ho main purpose of the delay 
seemed to him to foico the Assembly to accept the Finance A^embeFs 
ratio. Ho, however, submitted that the ratio should be dotorb:iined in 
the permanent interests of the country and that Budget considerations 
should not be brought in. 

Mr. JAYx\KAR supported the motion, lie accused the Government 
of flagrant bicach of the promise of August last. Iho Einanco Member 
had told them that the member.s woidd have an ojipoit unity of discussing 
the Bill in a calm and cool nirinnei and on it.s moiits. 

Sir Basil Blackett — Will the Kon’hlc Member artnally (inote me 1 

Air. Jayakar said tbrn proposdntn was juil lorwaid by Air. iianj. achariar 
and practically endorsed by the iMiniiiee Alombor A small bird whispered 
into his car that Sir Basil wanted to follow the policy of divide and rule 
and place the members ou the borne of a dilemma by seettiug up tho 
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provinces favourably treated in respect of the remission of contribution 
against provinces not so treated. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was pleased that the motion passed through 
narrow meshes and was allowed by the chair as ho was thereby enabled to 
dispel the prejudice. The Govornmont wore entitled to bring, in the 
interest of India, the exact bearing of the ratio on the budget figures. The 
policy of remission of provincial contributions was laid down by the House 
and whatever the Government would do in this matter, it would not be 
influenced by what the House did to-day. He heard the charge of trickery 
and ho asked what all this excitement meant, whether it foretold that the 
House was being locked into expressing a final decision in blissful ignorance 
of some important consequences that the advocates of Is. 4d. were so dospar- 
ately afraid of discussing the ratio in the light of relevant facts and figures. 
(Official cheers). He admitted the need for early discussion but there would 
be no serious damage done in the interval to the country by justifying the 
adjournment motion. It w^as not challenged that the adoption of Is. 4d. 
would have disastrous conseijuonces on the budget, (Voice • No. no). 

Sir Purshothamdas THAKUBDAS said • Ever since the 25th ultimo 
when the House came to know that the Finance Member wanted to lake 
advantage of something in the budget, the House did nf>t want that the 
artificial support to that ratio should be made availalile to the Finance 
Member. (Sir Basil Blackett and Official Members : “ Why T) 

Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas : “Because the ratio is not to ])C for 
one budget but for 50 budgets. (Applause). Are you prepared to guarantee 
that under Is. 6d. there will be no more deficits after you leave India or 
are you anxious to balance the budget in your period of ofTico irrespective of 
the deluge that may follow when you have loft 1 What the country wants 
is a correct ratio. (Applause). I say the Finance Member having wasted 
16 million of gold resources of India, he (Finance Member) is afraid of coming 
before the Assembly without an extra present, however, short and tcim- 
porary it my be.” AVas it not a fact that nevei in the hi'^toiy of the Indian 
legislature had any other bill boon allowed to inteivono till the House had 
discussed and disposed of the Financo Bill ? By putting the bill on the 7th 
March the Government was stampeding the Assembly. 

The Financo Member : “ No, Sir, ” 

Sir Purshothamdas : What is the good of snying “ No, ”. That is 
what you are doing. Sir Purshothamdas further asked w'hcthor a commer- 
cial budfcet like railways could bo treated properly when the ratio would 
make a difference of a crore and a half in the railw'ay revenue and capital 
expenditure. 

MiA Jamnadas MEHTA said that the Government was blowing hot 
and cold in the same breath. In August last Sir Basil wanted the Bill to 
be considered “ now and hero To-day ho said, “ there is no harm in 
considering the Bill after a month. ” This was an insult to the intelligence 
of the Assembly. If you regard the Bill as a matter of permanent import" 
auco, then you should allow us to discuss it now. 

Sir Basil Blackett : — Hear. hear. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : You say hear, hear,” but ail the same you 
are deaf. (Laughter.) You want us to settle the ratio question in the 
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light of the figures of a single budget. This is an unnatural method of 
deciding the ratio problem. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR, replyincs said ho was thoroughly unconvinced 
by the arguments of the Finance Member. The plea of tiudgot figures 
was unreal for, irrespective of the budget, the (Juvei nm uit had accepted 
Is. 6d. and once the Government proiiounc‘'d Us decision it n tir changed 
it oven if it know it was wrong. (Ijau'jlUer). 'I lie Homo Momhei’s state' 
mont promising consideration was ambiguous. 

The Homo Membor : If the llon’blo Member suggests that when I made 
that statement I had made up my mind, ho is saying what is not true. 

Mr. Srinivas lyenger acce])ted the contradiction. Ho challenged the 
Governments right to determine the course of business altogether iiidopen- 
dently of the wishes of the House. 

Sir Jiasil Rlackott was glad to hear on the authority of the Congress 
President that bis Party would vote on the ratio on its merits and th it tho 
press announoemonts that tho Paity had already decided to vote for Is. 4d. 
on political grounds was untine. The Finance Member admitted that tho 
Houso must vote on the ])crmanent ratio, but its effect on the budget could 
not bo slurred over and a clear idea of its effect on tho next budget and 
succeeding budgets could not ho had till the budget was presented. 

At 5-30 division \\as called and the motion was carried by 52 against 
45 votes amidst loud cheers from non-ollicial honchos. Tho Houso then 
adjourned. 

Next-day, the 9TII P''EBRUARY, the Assembly devoted its sitting to vote 
23 supplementary demands for grants. References were made daring the 
discussion to the difliculty caused by tho ratio controversy and there was 
an interesting debate on a token cut raising the question of aviation. 

Demands for Excess Grant. 

Sir Basil Blackett first moved tho demand for tho excess grant of over 
Rs. 14 lakhs under Posts and Telegiaphs for tho year ]924-‘i5. He did 
not think it desirable to go into technical details and explain to the House 
tho reason for hnngiiig forward this demand. The position was fully 
examined by the Public Accounts Committee. 

After a short discussion demands for excess grants for 1921-1925 
charged to revenue under the heads Posts and Tclesnaplis, Survey of 
India, Archaeology, Education, Civil Veterinary SfU'vices, Comsus, Joint 
Stock Companies, Suporannuation Allowances and Pension licfunds wtiro all 
agreed to. Tho Congress members cried “ No ” on all those a'omauds, 
but did not press their opposition to a division. 

The House then proceeded to vote supplementary demands for grants. 

Aviation Expenditure. 

About eight supplementary grants were voted. 'When a supplementary 
demand for Rs. 9,96.000, in respect of aviation for the year ending 31st March 
192 7 was put, Pandit H. N. Kur.zru moved its reduction by Rs. 100 to elicit 
certain information from tho Government. Fiisily, he asked whether civil 
aviation in India was to he developed through private ontorpriso or by tho 
Government as was being done in tho case of railways, telephones and 
telegraphs ; secondly, whether the Government proposed to put a clause in 
the agreement which they would come to with a private company which 
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would carry on civil a vifition 1 hit. M ccriain period it would bo taken 
over by the (>ovoriinieiit : and ihiidly. vdi.-tliei tlio (b>vci iirnoiit would accept 
tho piiiiciplo of employnif'nt. to Ipdin ^ in air .service. These matters 

Mere not clear in tho mrnK.iandum iaIiicI: \\ .l.s siippli-al to him. lie was 
aiixiou-s to see thaM.lus dem o (1 w Inch inxolv'^d a (jnedimi of ])()licy should 
be thoioufjlily ].> ^ho As-.(m/n]\, IT'', theiciore, su^^u:08tcd that 

this domarid should he. bioiuht up idoi'fj with the biid‘:et. 

Sir ruisliotMmd Thakuida^ ji' .i member oi the Star din^ Financo 
Committee that rce(Uiiir('r chnl tlu^ n atter Iru'i ]'Ut b'^foro tho As'^cmbly 
urged the postpoi. miri:t oi tlie (hlute or. this dem iiid, fn. stiy, liccauso tho 
issues ii'\ olvod XX ei e xc’'’v seiious, and. sci*' dly, ‘^(Omc m ‘"nbci =; xvrue not 
in pOF^*'^.^.sion of th--' n'-m ,• . ulum and tli y muT \\«'igli all ia^'K fully Ir'causo 
expemhture xxouhl in lutioe \ 'U-y likely go uj) to lis. ‘Jh to b\. r'5(‘ lakh.s. 

Mr. Cheiti aOv f] vji tlui di-ci>‘ion could bo coiiduetcd without the 
House being suppln d xmIK a n . r- < i udum. 

The Tiesideut sad tins xwi^ n"< a paint oi order. The remedy hy in 
the memboTs’ bai d.s kj ] '»st| oi.iin dK''('usRio»’. 

Sir Ik T\. Mitia a'sni'nl be h id I'ol the Fiiglde^t nhiect foil to a ’jounr 
ment and CMiild. d tii^ Hon^'O xxi^hed. re]»ly di the pf/ints ui'sial by Ft. 
Kiiijznn diie d, nv^fon the i cunon, diouimd Um ininiouslx and tlio 

House iced to all the ^emaii iiig dcn'aitF ior r^ant*- ttnly in icspeet of 
Btationaiy, Mi. dariinadaR xvanted to ciitieis'^ the ('aleutta Printing branch 
for not supplying books but the President lulcd it out of older. Tho House 
then adjourned. 


Adrinni.stiation of hantiiai Pergaiias. 

On the. lOTH FMIKUAPY, the IIon.se Toassembliiig, di^-oussion was 
resumed on Kumar Gariganand Sinh.i ’.5 ro.-olution uiging the xvilhdrawal of 
Santbal Pargauas Pistiicts in Piliar and Oii^sa from the oiicratioii of sec- 
tions 52(a) and 71 of tho (Government of liulia Act i9i9. 

Sir Alexander Muddmian s.ud that uiuk^i stciioii 52(a) sulixseet.joii 2 of 
the (7 nveinmcnt of India Ai-t, powcis oi tho Lcgislat lire w er^ Im itod witli 
regard to putting into eiiccf anx law. lie xvant nd a i oiiinj fn.m i ho lUiaii 
whether tlio A c.cinbly eould di-^.u-^s the a >ier dmenti of ''Ij. Lk Di-^- xxhich 
wanted exclu.suui fi(.m the operation of J^cctioii 52 oi the Act and not 71 
thereof. 

'J'ho Ibc.shlcut ruled that the xis.semhiy could discuss tho amcndmoiit 
which xviiR pciicctl> in fudci. 

Tito Home Member rcrciicd, t.'* .'.githnl Paigana^ and paid a liand.some 
tribute to the services of Augu^tu*, Cloxelmd who at tlio ago of 29 turned 
tho dangercras border into a d.-trict xxitli peace and p’’oaponty as xvas 
doscrib/id on his mcinoi ial. Cleveland is one xvho, xvithout bloodHied or 
terror of authority, eni])l(.ycd only micans of conciliation and compierod tho 
entire population of Santbal Ikirganas and brought them to appreciate tho 
arts of civilised bfe. After the death of ClcvcLind, the ndmiiiistration 
there was conducted much on the linos laid down liy him. AVhat stiuck one 
most was hoxv greatly the administration 111 this part depended on paiticular 
oflicois stationed Ihcio. 

Tho Homo Member, continuing, said that tho Santhals have very strong 
indigenous system of village organisation and headmen were still powerful. 
High middle dasL Ilindiit were only 15 per cent of the population, the rest 
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being low class Hindus. While Santhals wore quil-e haopy, it seemed to 
him that this resolution has h«'en brought up ifi th-' interest of emigrants 
who would or could not get lands ii« these Pir/inis as they did in other 
administeied districts. Sir Alexander Muddunin fd-bvl thit the fact 
was historically ])roved that whenevf'r it wa> attempted to introduce 
ordinary law, there was unrest am nu S iiith ils. Tt wis so in 1 S ^5 and in 
LS 71 and (here would be unre^» agn'n to-morrow if they ,if;c''tcd tbo landlord 
of the Paigaiias to the d- ti uncut of 011 uiial iidi:d>it‘Mt 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, su]>porting the motion, expressed his surprise 
that even after three cpiartcis of a century of Rriti^h lulc, the peo\)le were 
hold in Arcadian pimplieity. If it wm a back waul t^^e^ then it was 
monstrous to suggest, after the lapse of so many (b'o ide^; 1 het p< u])Io should 
continue to remain what they were. To iinaLo'nc th:ii ly kiiepfng any area 
under the reguhition, disfuibanees wouhl arise was a veiy s al comTiicntary 
on the sy.steni of liritiih lule. Did the I'ritihh Government want to keep 
these richly endowed tracts deliber itely as baekuard tracts, in order to 
show that India was a land fd ditferent levels ^ “ Kgiegious failuie ” would 

bo writ largo on the f(iieheu<l of the e:j>,ting <-ys*CTii lij’ imj'Ciial po^f^rify. 

l>r. IMooriji, supporting the iiiotiun, expl.iiri'd the defects in criminal 
law iind ask(‘d vhethci tlie-^c l.iwt, eont ribii^eil to the good ot tiio people and 
what harm there V, culd be if they were changnt] on the lines of the law 
in the rest of India. Much had been said of the administration by good 
ofiTicoifi. if the whole of India hid been governed liv good officers like, for 
instance, Sir Alexander Muddiman who was a veiy gviod man (loud laughter), 
there would ]iOThai)& have boon no need for the A^ecmbly an l Councils. 
The people of llengal have been so much accustomed to tenorism that they 
would not in the least mind terrorism for Santh ilese if there was introduced 
i ) their administration. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said the daj^s of securing peaceful, 
pormaiiciit domination of I’iiti>h lulo were jiad and the ideal of officers 
of Government should Itc to ])n»i:re-s towaids miking s' ]i-respected and 
cont ended (ul '/i-'iis. 'J ho Ibuue Member', was a (mifo-siou of failure 

of the ibitish Guvornriieiit . lie would a^k w hrther the pohey of keeping 
out Indians from Santhals was the sainr policy tint w^s ])eing adopted 
against Eun-]ieans. lie tidd Mi. Shimnirayaii Sin'jh 1 h iM,e would rather 
not develop coal mines than doprno the Santlialc'.c - d the chance oi iii'ogross 
for that reason. It was the «l<\'.r duly of the fl m 0 to \ te for Mio re- 
solution. « 

Mr. Donovan was cheered as ho rose to intervene. He .said that 
personal oxiierieiico of tlio Parganas w.is on the ofheial lienchos. He for one 
know the pcojile in the vvcbtcrn distiicts of Hencal Presidency duuing the 
last twelve years. They wcie a haid-w'oi king, Murdv raee doing harvesting 
for zamindars and landlords in Pongal districts iait the Santli ilc'C had never 
been able to hold themselves against these people. 'Hie mover of the 
resolut 1011, it a])]>oaicd, w’aiited leionn in administration not so much for 
the Sinthalese but for aii.ither race i»f ]»le.’deiu ; for, wh.o did not discern the 
anguish in his mind and in ins face when Mr. Gangan.Luda Sinha deplored the 
paucity of pleaders 1 

Mr. Gangananda Sinha: AVh.it 1 said was that it was because of tho 
defects iii tho laws that the people were not obtaining justice. 
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Mr. Donovan : What is the ffood of having pleaders or engaging plea- 
ders when the average antiual produce per head was nine maunds ? 

Mr. Raiigaswami Iyengar: What is the good of the Anglo-Indian 
Nawah ? 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt : Save him from the spleen hoing rii])turod. 

Mr. Kaiigaswami • What good is iustico to the poor man ? 

^ Mr. Donovan • Only the man who could ojigago a pleader could got 
liistice as against a man who could not. 

Mr. Rangaswami Hardly a compliment to you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Donovan : In my view there should he more special laws. 

Mr. Rnngaswami : Martial Law and no damned nonsense. 

Mr. Donovan The ])Coide in Saiithal Par/: anas are guileless innocents 
under the mcTcies of money-lenders The only way you (mji help the 
Kanthalrsc is by Cooperalive Credit .S cinly moveinent. The mover will 
have an opportniiitv 1o show his \>rartieal symp.ilhj fur S inthaifso on the 
7th M'lich when tlio Curre- ey Rill comes up. 

DewjiT) (^hainanh)l saitl a-^ he heard Mr. l^oMovaii, he felt (empted to 
collcet all bandkerehiefs on S^varaiist henohes and inn to wish the te.ara 
flowing on his cheel\<^ fiotn the i- t'iinir f(>r th'-* S nnlnil'^-e. (Lauu'htei) A 
pleader could ciitoi the Ikargaiias o\ eij iutvv to .'n.e.e (a^Cs of value of uvei 
Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Donovan • How many of the Santhalose possess Rs. 1,000 'I 

Mr. Chamanlal : If they don’t, it is because of your damnable 
system of administration. As for the system of slavery which you 
complain exists there, what have you been doing all these years of paternal 
Government 1 Mr. Chamanlal next quoted a case where the Magistrate 
remarked that the son who inherited father’s property should also be 
punifibod for the offence committed by the father. 

Lala Lajpat Rai did not mind Mr. Donovan’s speech, but was surprised 
to hear a^’guments from a .seasoned statosnian like the Homo Member. If 
the Rritish sysiem of .‘irlmiiiistrntion could not hi' extended to SantlmD, then 
the Rntish could clrai out of the Paiganas luig and hagnago and lo.ivo those 
people to their own system of Government. 

The Lala asked why one policy w.is applied to Indians taking lands in 
Parganas while tiacts were cleared for planfafinn and other jiurposes when the 
Euro]>pan wanted^ them, and the native of the land wois turned out (Hoar, 
heal.) If the Home Momhor believed in his arguments, wdiy did ho not 
extend to the fi’ontier (luiuicil (»ovcrnmeijl ? Pooj»lo of the frontier ivore 
also bf,ckw;nd, brave, simple and dreaded money-iendors, Imt in this case 
it was imperial imrpnso that was to bo served Ind-'cd, the oflioial benches, 
arguments appeared to him non^en.^ic.il. If the Santhaloso had not the right 
of oeoupai cy, then the remedy was change of Jaw in Bengal but not keeping 
the Santhah so hackwaid. The arguments used were those that appealed to 
all despots. 

Mr. doshi said that lio w^as neither a lawyer nor a monoydender. 
Therefore his desiio foi the .Santlvilese tieiiig given civilised form of Covorn- 
meiit wap not ii flnoiiped by av\ professioi^al considerations. It was said 
that the Santhale&n were kiq.t under spcci.il rogul itioiis because the majority 
o them were uneduoited, that it w'as intended to keep thorn away from 
the clutchor^ of money-lenders, that outsiders would dispossess thorn of their 
and and that they were addicted to the use of liijuor, lie asked whether 
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tho Grtvernm'^^nt had tiak'in any stnp^ to rnmndy any of theso state of affairs. 
Why did not tho Gov^rnmoni odunito fhnim, brirjc; sp'^nial liws to eradif^ato 
tho drink evil or pas^ liw--; to ‘-av’’-* <ho p'^opin from moiiov-londt’rs and stop 
onoroar-hmont‘’ on Mn-ir land Wh-it \va> ^h<' "o id of u in" thnse aiTumcntg 
whfni thf oldorjt wa^ pnpprnssion TJnd 'r Iho pro^-'.it ci’camst mcoR, it was 
only fail’ that thr* S oit Irilop'', ]>'> *ri\''‘’i tho ordiTinry form of (tovoi iirannt. 

Mr ANEY phvided for tho inniiision of S imbalpiir nndrr civilised laws. 
Ho could not find any iintifio it ioji for the exclusion of this district when 
Mandla whioh stood on a ])ar with Sinibilpiir was includ'd in the C, P, 

Kurnai Gan^]ranand SIXITA, rcplviu" to the debate, quoted from the 
speech of the Hindu Nfinister, Ibhor and Orissa Government, who 
said that the ])ecu1iantv of th" pooiti'in lay in that the 1 iw appb'ed not to 
men but to land. Tii^ uinnimous fe^liu" in Ifilrir could be ju Ijjed from 
the fact that the CTitirc nnn-o<fici d -d-'in uit of th ' Bihar Council including 
the ministers solidly hid vr.t''d for the prnpos’tion ho hid advocated. 

The House then divided ar.d by .bO to 40 votes passed the resolution as 
amended by Mr. B. J).is for briniriii" about the withdrawal of S])0cial laws from 
Choia Xaepur Divisi »n, Di -t ri''t«-’ of An^ul, Simbalpur and Sintil Pargarias. 

]ai<]uiry into Tndiin Banking. 

Mr. S. N. flAJI next moved for a commission consisting of a majority of 
Indian members with an Indian chairman to examine the position of Binking 
institutions, facilities and conditioiis in Indii and make recommendations for 
their improvement and expansion with parti nilar reference to provision in 
adequate appropriate form of c'iy)ital or finance necessary for the development 
of industriea and agriculture in India. Mr. Hiii, at the outsoS explained 
that his resolution was more or I'ss in identicil t'rms with that passed by the 
Indian Industrial and Commercial Cui^ress in C'lrisHnis list it Gilcutta. 
His idea was not to rest rict the rtcope of the Commission to indistrial and 
commercial RpherO'< only. Ho wis p:ep ir'd to in'liidi co-op''''a^'vo bink as 
well. Want of communicatiuii b-*’ vv>c'i c ioitil md i 1 la-)tri''s of th’i country 
bad been so remarkable (hp if, wi^ rb iw.i atfontl'm t^o it almost every 
Industrial Confcn^MC'^ Kc- )lu*^i ms m iv'd bv S'r B. N Mitra in 1919 in 
the Inipc'-iil Cou'ir-il and Pi »f K d in l't3i i 1 tin C urieil of Stite were 
practically mreed to by f !i-' C ,i ''rn’n''nt, bo no c > nniittee was aiipointed. 
The matter wi-, Inw'ver, i.iind bv *'i ! Extern U Caui^i! C imnii^'te^ wlu'nh 

had now stroiLjy ph'ad'd mr i.. ill"! llil^lr•v>y into the liinkuig cmdilions 
after a'Ccrtaiiiing tin opi.-i of th-* I iral * I overiirinnt and publicists. These 
opinions having be^'n r.'C'nnd ml publnh'! a few days ago, now' was the 
time for instituting an impiirv. If furth-'r pro >f wn ncvidcd for this enquiry, 
there was tfm re])i)Tt ot Hdtoti Young Commission which hi I said that 
recommendation regirding R 'servo B ink w mid bo fruitful and the supor- 
structipc of the --ehem' I's^ iig only li th m * wis piop'r found Yion 1 lid for 
banking throughout Indi L. But whb wis the posif-mn '? Indii could bo ist 
of only 815 lianks, while Amtvalii h i-l 2,090, Can ida 4,000, Jap in fi, 000 
and JLiitcd tvngdom 9,000 and the Iliiit-^ 1 St'ites 85 000. The number of 
exchange b.it,ks in India hid men' i-^ed during the list ten yeai s from 
11 to 18 dealing no v wPh 71 cio' of rupees while i 'int st 'ck coripi ims 
handHd deposits of only 62 crores. Moreover, there was hardly any indus- 
trial bank worth the name. The indigenous bankers had been ignored by 
the Government and the indigenous banker was the one banking asset in this 
3fi 
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country, to quote the language of the External Capital Committee. Some 
scheme should be devised to co-ordinate the activ^ities of indigenous bankers. 

Concluding, Mr. Ilaii reiterated the language of the resolution for a 
Commission consisting of an Indian majority with an Indian chairman in 
order that the out-look of the commission might be national, although the 
Government could appoint exports from England or any other country to 
help them. 

Mr. V. K. A. IYENGAR, an official of the Finance department, who 
was the Joint Secretary to the Currency Commission, quoted from the opinion 
of an export witness before the Committee, that a Central bank was the 
best means of establishing a money market and without it a money market 
could not bo properly developed. This was his reply to those who wanted 
banking facilities to precede the Reserve Bank. The American crisis of 1908 
in this respect was an eye-opener. When he was gazing from the corridors 
of the train at the lovely fields of Fraii'e, the President of the Commission, 
on being asked \\ hat he was thinking of, replied that if India would have 
what his Commission was giving them, their lahonrs would bo a hotter land 
to live in. The Reserve Bai k Bill introduced recentlv was the fight of 
the Commission. This bank would get ifjto touch with hanking and co- 
ordinate policy in regard to control. The Government of India were also 
collecting statistics of various indigenous banks in India. The Imperial 
Bank had had to be given inducement to continue banking facilities. It 
would like to know where it stood in relation to the Reserve Bank and the 
Indian tax-payer. The Government had already taken the host course in the 
interest of India by moving for the establishment of the Reserve Bank which 
would help to develop Indian banking facilities. The resolution of the 
mover was thus, to borrow Sir Purshothamdas’s phrase, suggesting a most 
unnatural course. 

Mr. Vidyasagar P ANDY A wanted not a packed commission like the 
Hilton Young Conimissioii which had to ho boycotted by Southern India — 
a commission which was concerned more with how kurope wouh^ he henofitted. 
He wanted first of all that the (Government sliould change its heal t in the 
matter of appointing commissions bcciUhO in variably these have been very 
unsatisfactory. Concluding Mr. Pandya hitlerly complained against the 
Madras Govornmeiitk in giving re]>ly to the rc<juc.st of the Indian Bank for 
being included among the list of ajjpiovod baidcs foi' investment of funds by 
local bodies. 

Sir*Basil BLACKETT admitted the importance of the subiect of banking, 
but there was already the Agricultural Commishion covering a portion of the 
ground of survey. It was impossible for the Government to create hnnking 
habit ill the poofilo but it was growing and if the hnhit could grow further 
then the Government could hone to .some extent in imp’'oving hanking 
facilities : but the Government of India duri» g th^’ last few years had not 
boon idle in the matter. They hud given an immense fillip l)v war loans to 
increase the liahit of investment and after the war there hnd been loans 
raised which wcio subsciMbed by the people, all for productive purposes 
such as railways and inigation, Moieover, the Government had increased 
the popularity of Postal Savings hanks and cash certificates with the 
result that there had been a quiet increase in banking habit among the 
people. The reserve bank would complete the chain of connection between 
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local bankers and tbo a]> x b/ink. If anythin^r could bo done in the way 
of giving additional to the resources of those bankers and in- 

creasing through them the ! aljit of dfi) 06 iting, then very considerable advance 
might bo made. 

On the qii'^stion of lur.kiiig education the proposal for an Indian 
institute of bankers which li;>d been befoie the country for two years was 
very nearly an acc(>m]ili.-l cci fact The British Institute of Bankers bad 
been giving advice and i-tcnco in the matter The Government were 
followiTig the rocomnu'iidinon of the hxtoinal Capital Comiriitteo in the 
matter of changes in the Negotiable Insttuments Act. He agreed with the 
mover that there must be an ci ^juiry but tlic quc.stion was whether it should 
be by experts or by a mumII expcit eomnuttec or by nun-oxpeitfl. It was 
too early at this moment to nyipoint an eiiqiiuy committee for the Agiicul- 
tural Commission was alieady engaged in the investigation of facilities for 
agricultural banking and such like matters. It wa-j hoped that the Reserve 
Bank would, through Co-operative Banks, use its influence for advancing 
agriculturists. 

Sir Basil Blackett, concluding, d. fined the Government’s position by 
remarking that when the Reserve Bank had been brought into existence and 
the Linlithgow report w^'ls available, the Goveinment w’ould establish a 
searching enquiry into the banking iacilities of India and the best moans of 
improving them. Ho lathnr doidited whether tbo House would like to 
commit itself to the demand for a Royal Commission at this particular 
moment. 

Sir Pursh(.thamdas THAKURDAS congiatulatcd Mr. Iyengar on his 
maiden speech Imt romaikod that if Sir Basil charged Mr. Panclya of adver- 
tising his Indian Bank, Mr. Iyengar had given a little publicity to w’hat was 
near to the heart of the Finance Member (l..aughter). Mr. Iyengar had 
innocently misiiuoted the Governor’s strong evidence about the development 
of money niaiket. The refeience w^as for creating a bill market for the 
Reserve Bank. Ho wished the Government had done something to bring 
India into lino wdth other countries. Tbo picsent banking facilities did not 
touch the fringe of the messes of India who were served by gicat banking 
communities of Marwaris of Raiputana, Shikaris of Sind and Chelties of 
South India. Ho regretted Dr. Hydn’s wish to see these indigenous bankers 
diminish. Rather would the speaker advocate that^iidigonous banking be 
recognised and healthy check provided over it by giving these bankers 
facilities so that they charged 7 per cent. The Finance Member need not 
wait for either the report of the Linlithgow Coramissiou or the Reserve Bank 
Scheme to initiate enquiry for this purpose. 

Further discussion was then adioumed and the House rose. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY Sir Charles INNES formally moved the con- 
sideration of the Steel Bill as ameiidod by the Select Committee. He had 
kept his promise of letting the Select Committee discuss the whole Bill in its 
broadest aspect. 

The Commerce Member repeated the assurance on the floor of the 
House which he had given to Mr. Jinnah in the Select Committee regarding 
the points mentioned in Mr. Jiunah’s minute attached to the report regarding 
wagons and heavy rails. 
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Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA moved rocomniittal of tiio Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. He paid that the mai«>rity iop()rt of the Select Conimittoo wa-^ ro:dly 
a miiK’ri^y report, (Voice: Qi.estioii) t»f^caus'' the s])e.iker was hold at 
the K.iilway Standing Finance Cominiiten. The Select Committee had failed 
to take notice of the om])hatic oianion (•! thi*^ house against imperial 
prefeience. It vas true that, there was impend ])refeToiice all round. Occu- 
pants of the benches optiO'^ito would not bo there but for t.his piofcrcnco 
(laughter) aiul India was bco.^ u'^ed a tot»l 1 i enslave all cfanitries of the 
world. This preference wap v\ ithont the consent of the le^rislature. Ihey 
could not willingly bo a party to this ]>rcicioncc. dim laiitf Board’s ])roposal, 
he maintained, was not a sound ccoiKunic proposition nor did it give 
adequate protection to the industiy. dlio recommondation, rnoi'eover, 
accoiding to his reading of the rcp'ut, was based on most speculative 
plans and would for the first four yeans bo a precaiious one. Ihe Tata 
Company would not be a paying proposition. This ])obcy of just IvCeping 
above water was atrainpt the policy of gcncious liandiing which would biing 
about internal comimtition. 

Mj. Jamnadas Mehta’s tldid and coiirhisi\c ohjcction was tliat the Tariff 
Board had gone outside its tco]e' lo suL'gfsting duty i-n continental steel 
which two-thiids of India used aid whndi iat.,^ did i ot at all compete with. 
Thus without the 'lat.a.s lienriitt 'i a ly .i 'it)H(‘ usm}- oi e itincntil steel would 
pay forty hikhs of extra co.st nieiely to benefit Biitish steel. Iho Bill was, 
thercfoie, suspicious enough to be sent back to the Select ('Ommittee. Ho 
advocated the adoption of a .‘^eberne of bisie duty and Ixuinty which 
would equally bo effective luit clnsap r and less burdensome. Ihey 
would under his proposal save the consumei 40 lakhs of rupees by ]>:iying 
25 lakhs in respect of boiuitic.s. 1 hi.-, pi ineiplo of sup]>lemcntary bounties 
was proposed doliboi atcly by the Taiiif Boaid themselves. Foicign import 
of steel was seven lakhs of tons a year, the 1’ata’s produce being five 
lakhs of tons a year. The Goveriimei.t w'ould got 05 lakhs cxlra-iCNonue 
from imported steel out of which 24 lakhs lioiintie-^ cuuld be paid easily. 
On the other hand, nieiely to beiafit Biitnli .-tool aid i.iisc additional 
revenue, the (joveTiiment would im]»ose 4f) lakhs buidcn on the eoiKsumer 
and also pocket G5 lakhs return fiom the ])ioposel doty. Vv by inoioaso 
by 105 lakhs the Govcinmenf ir\ei.uo when ]uoduction to the 1 atas 
could be more cheaply given by the .system of ))Ounty. He read tele- 
grams and resolitlions fiom some ]>ailb of ihe ei untiy ar.d from inde- 
pendent sources contesting the Tariff Boaid’s contention against the 
reliability of continental steel and affiiming that exclusion oi continental steel 
would atlver&ely affect the consumer and petty trade ai d jiaiticnlarly referred 
to the opinion of Mr. Dogrej that continental steel w as loliahic and cheaper. 

Mr,. Shaiimukham CHEITI acknowledged the help of the Commerce 
Member in supplying mateiial facts and figures. He said the policy hitherto 
pursued had been justified liy lesult.s. Ko les.^ than 200 lakhs had been 
paid in the form of bounty alone Time had come to take a coniprohonsive 
review of the bituation. lie maintained that all the six alternatives dis- 
cussed by the 1'aiiff Boaid assuicd adequate ]<iofection ar.d the difference 
lay only in the incidence of bin den jiroposed by various schemes. If the 
Board’s Bchcmo was not Imperial prefeience, why did tfie Board go out of 
its way to rebut it. His knowledge of feeling expressed at the Empire 
Pailiamentary Conference in Australia convinced him that the fiscal policy 
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of neither Australia nor any other flominioii based on Empire. The 
difference between his scheme and the (Tov^rnment’s was that while the 
former would protect Indian steel a^^ainst nil fori’i:.:n competitors, the latter 
gave protection also to British steel against eontinciital steel. It was no 
use trying to tell the House that Imperial ])rcf('renfje was not proposed 
ns it had been deliberately provided that under no cireumstanccs for the 
next seven years was rluty on British steel to be greater th-^n the duty 
imposed on continental steel. Supposing the position reversed ai d the coir 
tinental steel became costly, then this would leave no alternative to cover 
that development. This was definitely British preference policy. Mr. Clictti 
finally declared that though he had bold that the policy of wnu'L'hted average 
proposed liy the minority was the host, Mr, Jamnadia Mehta had made 
out a splendid case for reco.nsidemtion by the Select Committee. Ho had 
no doubt that the steel industry would dcvelo\) into a great national asset. 

Mi> Arthur MOORE supported the motion for roeommictal of the 
Bill to a Stool Committee. IIo regaided the Tat^is as an insuranco 
against war and must )to protoeted. It was significant that in South 
Africa the Steel Bill was in charge of the Defon^'o Minister. They 
wanted to protect but also wanted to know the cost of protection. He 
was surpnsed that every time the Taiitf Board reported it recomniemleil a 
new scheme. In 1924, they pioposcd a s>btcm of weighted average and in 
1925 a bounty scheme. The speaker favoured keeping on to the bounty 
sebemo or going back to 1 921 system of weighted average. Ho was surprised 
that the TarilF Board should have argued that conBidcratioris of public safety 
required the exclusion of soft steel. This was the bu&iness of engineers and 
customers and not of the Taritf Board or of the Government. Such argu- 
ments should not be used in a scientific examination of the subject. If the 
Tariff Board consisting of Indian poisonnel had lecommonded imperial 
proferonco, he Avould have welcomed it : but they were told that it was a 
question of cold economics. Had any consideiation been paid to the 
growing stability of the rnaik and the fiaiic arid other continental currencies T 
When the customs authonty imposed <luty on the lia'Jis of the country of 
origin, it was preference, not protection. (Hear; hoar). “We cannot 
suricptitiously do this. I am convinced that India and Great Britain, 
at any rate India and Lancashire, can ultimat^^ly come to an agreement against 
unfair foreign competition. For the sake 01 this puny aiM equivocal proposal, 
lot us not int^*rferc with that prospect I would ask the Government to be 
mindful of the future and think of the issue before us to-day in that light.” 

Mr. G. D. BIRIjA congratulated Sir Chailos Innos in being able to 
capture the leader of the Independent. Party in this matter. England also 
manufactured non-standard steel and yet that product, because it was British, 
was recommended for a lower duty. On continental non-standard steel, 
the consumer was compelled to pay a larger price. Thus, even on economic 
grounds, the Bill was very unsatisfactory. Semi-finished continental articles 
had already to be used by Britishers and Sir Charles Innes, in a note 
supplied to the Select Committee, had admitted the danger and that rejec- 
tions had found an outlet in preferential markets of the United Kingdom, 
By making India one of such maikets, they would make Britishers dump. 

Sir Charles INNES was applauded by oflBcial benches as ho rose to 
reply. He said that the issue really was whether the Bill should be sent back 
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to a Seloct CrimiDiHop. Mr. Ghoili^ w.is toniporate, ]»ut that of 

Mr. Jaii.iJ.ida?/ t. Tli“ uvi o- \ ?• tlio was not pr<voiit 

at thf' Cv)inniitf co’s iv rti’iv. II- {h M.. (’Iw'Mt pncl Mr. lEila woro not 
euthusiastio a))Out AM. .hnn'* ul I Wdi n Mr. Ch'Mti’s amoiKinietit 

CiODe bcfnio tic Ih ii.-r-, tlir-y it, i>ii niont- ifi tho li^ht of 

cn’toiioii Lid down h\ th-^ floM .p < m 0, a srh'^mo (>[ ]»!’otoct'ion should 1)6 
Cfujsistnit with tlio w<']l-b' ^ . 'I’orMiii'i: Ali. d.Hii' adaa’b arjxu- 

moiits, the C\ r.ni Mrijju i iL-d tr-n the lloud’s scheme was s^eou- 
lativo ; lint it liad to ne o' vi w^ ot ii.p. t.ict th.it it had to take a loufj 
Bcvon yoais’ m w of Mt-^ s’tn, M*on so t^rit f’cMi capital may bo attiacted into 
the industry, 'liie 'land B >nd wa^ a hi d '•}• cypeit body and tho estiuiat'‘S 
produced by its m M t> o.itLs’ th*' b-\^t tli.d. couM be bid and 

Mr. Jamnadap, M t'l. M ( u l lo'cdh tlmm s)u‘cii! 0 1 \ e, liad used them. As 
for the ]ucc:n]om^ Maatiu* of tiio 'i'.a.i.s. the It ard lud m:idea;^roator 
exami nation ih;n 'mi d in n 'd.^ . 

Procecdii,^’, Sii (diaile> h ii» •. < \plaiiied that when luiunty was ^dven 
to the Tat.a.s for tv\o >ea’s, j» v ^ to .sive that eomjriny. It w'as riven to 
only one coin pan; I'ow. How 'm or, they ^^eio lijimj to w-oik out not for 
t>vo ycais, but foj' .'.Men .and tboioioie b' untie.s would be an unknown 

liability w hile t }i“ nice • f ]ieomoto]).A for biaintv wmiild eeitainly ^^'o on 
drying; up. iSicualU, thme wiuld. la-' d* finite diM'oui ,"j,emeiit to fresh 
capital conui/^? into the 15. diLstiY ui.(h I the .el.eme (>i b(. unties, 'llicii a;;ain 
Mr. dainuadas piojK.sod cxooshvc piofeition ol fhc lupccs per ton while, 
under the d'aiitf i’l. aid’s sdnme, iho T.das c(uld vaiy their iiroduction 
according to the icijuiioinoi.t.^' oi the m-nket. 

Concluding, Sir Cliailcs limes pul it to the House whether it w’as not 
iiiipoBfaible for fouitecii to fiitcen amati am now to sit downi aid try to woik 
out detaihs of the bount^ solicme. dlit y would have to refer the maltor back 
to the Taiiir Boaid w (lo uld imum' nun cm, us ob)-et,ons and if the Govonr 
nient proceeded with Mr. »Linin.idaf-V s* hem it v\oubl nive iiO oxp^i't autho’ 
rity behind it. I'licn again, tie state of bimincss wa.s congestaMl and there 
would be C(Ui)imioF, it tio'^ w or. i'und (>;, the ‘Mst March lo 1)0 without 
legislation to fi ll(Mv lin'd ail cady on the Statiuo Ini k. “Wo have as the 
House is awaio tione oui bed to n .dnc ettcetivc the p"l’cy ol jnolecLion of 
this iiidustiy. ] wiaild lup Itic Moa-e to be lu.,.'! .jiuciul lu \otij.g lor a 
proposal whicli giayly iii'iteiils the futuie ol tin ii.diist.r> .” 

Further discussion was then adjoin nod till AVednesday the IGth February. 

Indian Legist ration Act Amendment. 

Ncxt-d.'iy, the ID'ill FKDKUAEY’, tiio IJoime met to transact non- 
official busincs.'^. After questions Mr. C. Duraiswami Iyengar moved that 
the Hill fuithcr to aineial iho Indian Kcgi.Maation Act 1908 be referred 
to a Select Committee wuth instructions to report on or before the Ist 
March 1927. 

Mr. Dunnett pointed out certain legal and administrative difficulties 
which will arise if the piinciplc of the Jhll wnis accepted. 

Sir llari Singh Gour moved the circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion 
to which the House agreed. 

lud ail Succession Act Amendment. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub next moved that the Indian Succession Act 
Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
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Bill ifl to provide whether c^^rtificato can bo applied for or "ranted in respect 
portion of a debt. It is intei.dcd to f?ive f’tloct to the Calcutta fli^,'h Courts 
view. 

Sir A 1 xander Muddiraan, in movii)" fo’* cirej] i' ion of the Bill to elicit 
opinion, said tliis was not a 1 urgent matter, 'rnere wm'c oonfl'ohn" decisions 
which must be piven furfhi'r time* f«ir consideration by the public. 

Mr. Yaqub a/p'eod to tlio circulation which was by the House. 

Societies Registration Act. 

Mr. Kolkar moved for the second reading of the Bill amending the Socie- 
ties Registration Act with a view to include political bodies and associations. 

Mr. Kelkar paid a corniilirYient t«) the usefulness of the Act and instanced 
its narrow operation by pointing out that ihc Servants of India S cioty was 
refused registiMtion not in 010 but in two provinces. If Mr. Gokhale had 
started a society of domestic .servMnla and tr.iining f )r governesses, the society 
w'ould have )>ecn admi.s^ililc foi icos'niion, but licc nis" Cokhale wanted the 
society to train a fut iic governor (\ lU-htcj) if 0 nh] not be regi-t ’■•red. 

I)i. f-iour, wliile agi'*‘UMu with tb" j n't of t!v Bill, found - iino technical 
flaw ciiURod l»y the ambigiidy (.f tb. rxi" .1 lo.n “ public utility ” and moved 
for a Select Conniiittce. 

The Home Member assured ho was very anxious for dissemination of 
political education and desired to help the bocietios to do that. The 
obicct of the Bill, however, ho thought, was to help missionary bodies 
like the Servants of India and others to have a corpc'rate existence to hold 
property and have other advantages of incorporation. This, h 3 thought, 
could be seemed even now under the Indian Companies Act 1913 . Had thia 
been tried 1 he asked. 

Pandit Hirdaynalh Kutizru said they had not rogistorod the Servants of 
India Society under the Companies Act, but it was registered under the 
Charitable Societic.s Act, The Home Member agiccd to the principle of the 
Bill. Mr. Keikii expr>sse.l I,:- inibiliif t » d’'?n- i I)i*. Ilomb den«e ignorance. 
No self-1 espccting ]to]ir:<‘al b -dv \v(»ul 1 it >• h i Ogustiu , d under the Com- 
panies Act. 

The Home Member, replying said that he was surprised that any slur 
should bo held to attncl: to revi'tr i" i(»n under the Compinies Aet. The 
Kuiopeaii Association and the Ib'liginu^ (\itholin As'^ooiathui of South India 
W’Oro, for insfancc, ici^i-len’d 11/ der ib.^ fbunn’inies Act. and they wore 
respectable liodios. Mr. K'dkii’s ‘^ii ceh >i i ^ <uilv confirmed his view 
that in^,tead of looking to the j,.i .qu.u -^d SmiUins jbvn\t rafic^i Act, 
the better idtoi native \Y..s to leg'-tcr uT-uoi tln‘ CnuMui'i'ns Act. Ho would 
r.ot, however, opuohO tlio Bill l.ut ii ho was t.»]d by legal adviiers tlnit the 
provisions of the Bill wcic unnecebJir^ he would take up a dirfeiont Attitude 
in the revising chanilicr. 

Dr. Goui’s n'otior* for a Select Cuiniuilteo was d-feated and the motion 
for second itading wms agi(‘-d to When Ciau-n' ‘J was put to vote, Mr. 
Srinivass Iyengar cxpie^scd his ojoni >?» fh.if. iiolitjcal associations and 
societies could Mot Iv' ]«mi,vte.cd u* der flic Cornpin'cs Act, that they 
wmuld preter a co.npcndii'u ’ orov.!?! m of the Societies Act to the elaborate 
machinery of the Coiiii>,tni 's Ai't. A Iim.tod company iijUst have a share 
capital which these associations could not bo expected to have. Moreover, 
there would be complication in their having to submit accounts and having 
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them supervised. Personally, the speaker was opposed to any political 
association brin^; registered under the present system of Government but 
those V ho wanted to bo ropistored should be permitted by law. 

Mr. Kelkar’s Bill was then pas«Jcd witlnmt amendment. This is the 
first non-official Bill to be passed by the thiid Assembly and that without 
dissent. 

Land Acquisition Act Amendment. 

Mr, Kelkar also moved foi the circulation of the Bill amending Land 
Acquisition Act 1894. It was intended, he said, to minimise iniquity and 
consequent discontent which marked the operation of the Land Acquisition 
Act. He wanted the Assembly merely to bless the me:isure so that opinions 
of interested persons and public bodies might be ascertained. 

The motion for circulation was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir Hari Singh Goiir moved the consideration of his bill to amend 
and repeal the Ciiminal Law Amendment Act, 190S. He recalled the 
history of the case. Jr wa-ti Mi. Batel now in the eluiir who first un- 
succes'^fnlly moved the old Imjienal Council and was followed by Mr. Sastri 
in the Council of State in 1921. Sir William Vincont, then in accepting the 
motion, stated that by that Government prestige would enhance and not go 
down. This, Sir William added, was the effective reply to the critics that 
the Reforms were sham. He hoped that the present Home Member 
would reciprocate those feelings. The Repressive Laws Committee's 
report was then accepted by the Government en bloc but effect was 
not given to them fully. Both Mr. Patel and the mover brought forward 
motions repealing the Bills which, though passed by this House, were ro- 
lected by the Upper Chamber but they wore not daunted and he had come 
to the new Assembly to make it express its view on the subject. Any local 
Government could declare any association unlawful and there was no judicial 
check and a person who was a meiubor of that association would bo simply 
handcufifed and sentenced. ‘’What cuuiitiy, 1 ask, suboidinale its judiciary 
to the Kxocutiv-i in tlu^ manner it is done by ]i;iit 2 of the Criminal I^aw 
Amendment Act of f 908 '1 ’’ His fall was a diluted measure. It did not 
pnq)(,s,ed total jcptal and mot ail ro. i.'-onablo objoclions of 1 lie Govonunenf. 
It gave the light oi .appeal to peisoiib coi»victed undoi thib special law. It did 
not modify the executive poivois lolating to noir British subj'cts and meioly 
extended piotectioii of the Ilibeas Coi puo Act to British subjocts. 

AUor a few members had spoken the IIou.so adjourned. 


. The Steel Protection Bill. 

Next-day, iln- IGTFI FE PTlUAlIi’', aftei inter ion", the adjourned debate on 
the Sti.tsi P.ilJ was osuiihd Mi .liNiSvlI wlio Bjtckr lust r^ici od to Mi. Biijaa 
len'arkt. on Mon lay and taid he would not lak" no^'ce ot them. Tic (lUf'Btion before them 
was if r«“!iJiy, a" alhgc-d by Mi. Jamiiidas M* ota and Sluuirnnkharn Ohetti, the Bill 
was irn penal pnd-Monce. ll it w rib and it it w as against t I k* inten si s ot India, th** hpeak- r 
would he fic lust to oppose n; bt t O was not .rflp> n.ti pM'fon-utie. To his rniiul, 
inipt’iial bonce was 'Uipohition ot unlaiily .own duties on lintish steel so as to 
lediice Biitish puces m li.dia, 11 -u it was nothing of the kind. Mr, Jinnah then 
lead the lepoit ol the Joint, ('oinmittee ol Paiiianicnt on the Government of India Bill 
and the conditions laid down lor the btcal policy ot India by that body which had 
said that no schcuie of imperial prefeuuc'* ought to be adopted which has not behind it 
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the iBDOtioQ of the legislature. This, the speaker thouKht, ought to be made clearer 
by the Government, Continuing, Mr. Jinnah referred to Mr. Mehta’s criticism that the 
measure was speculative in its tcndtmcy and remarked that every hypothetical pro- 
position was such. Was not Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment suggesting bounties an 
equally speculative pro{) 08 ition ? The truth was that they are embarrassed as it smacked 
of British irapenal preference. He would prove that the so-called preference to British 
steel was in the interests of the Indian consumer. British steel was now available 
in India at Bs. 120 a ton as against Rs. Ill, the price of continental steel. The 
latter was due to fiuctuations in exchange and severe dumping in India. That was 
unfair. If they dnl not impose additional duty on British steel it was not for favour- 
ing British manutacrures but intf^nded to save India. If they imposed heavier duties 
on British steel, British steel prices in India would be sold at higher prices which 
the Indian consumer had to pay That would mean Rs. 48 lakhs. Moreover, the 
Tatas themselves who wanted protection only to steel at 12 would further raise their price 
to the detriment of India, but as soon as contitental disadvantages disappeared additional 
duties on continental manufactuics would be withdrawn. If this is the interest or 
India, said Mr. Jinnah, aie you going to oppose it merely because this is preference for 
the British ? 

Pandit Motilal Yes. It is the thin end of the wedge, 

Mr. Jinnah * I will have even the thin end of the wedge if it is in my interest. 
If it is to oppose even when in the economic interest of India, then I stand here alone 
to support the scheme and you go into the other lobby. 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah sanl his fiist. point was that 90 per cent of the continental 
steel that came into India w'as non-standard and ho quoted figures to prove it. Thus 
on (he piinciple of different ijualities they w-ould be justified in imposing differential 
duties. Secondly, would they not impose duty if it was the case of dumping and 
unfair competition ? The figures showed that continental steel which was dumping 
had doubled within the last four years. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said the bounty 
Bscheme was condemned because with the growth of industry imports would decrease 
and with it protective revenue would decrease while bounties would increase, (At tbla 
stage Mr. Jinnah was reminded by the Chair that he had already taken an hour and 
a half and at this rate if doren other members spoke there was no chance of the 
Steel Bill being passed by the Slat March.) Mr. Jinnah explained the peculiar posi- 
tion in which he was, for he had to defend the position taken by him against a 
majority of non-official opinion ^ xpreesed against the Tariff Board’s proposal. A great 
deal of misapprehension on the subject had to be removed. He agreed that Sir Cbarlei 
Innes should make it char that there was no question of imperial preference at all and 
that the differences between the two scales were due to differences in quality and a 
desire to secure raiiiimura piotection with the minimum burden on the consumer. Every 
protection must bring additional revenue and it must go into the Government pockets. 
Where else w-ould it go ? He did not want to impute motives but Mr. I’lrla’s objections 
showed to the speaker that the cry was for the middleman’s profit which would be 
circurascnbed undei t he Tanff Board’s scheme. Recommittal would produce no result as 
the Government could never act without referring the matter back to the Tariff Board 
if any other scheme was to be adopted. In any case, the Houss was to decide and instead 
of wasting time let them decide between the three schemes before them because even if 
the Select Committee made Mr. Chetti come with a majority, Sir Charles Innes would come 
up with his Bmendments. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU said that he would confine his remarks to that paft of Mr. 
Jinnah’s speech which related to the question of imperial preference. He said : “ If it is 
true that the sclvme of the bill involves the principle of imperial preference or of the 
principle of conceding preference to Britain, then 1 may say here and at once that 
whatever the developments of the bill, whatever the boon to the Tatas, I have absolntelj 
no sympathy with the bill. So long as Britain is favoured against any other country of 
the world, T say it is preference. Now it is only a question of Britain being entitled 
to better terms on account of supply of better goods, but what would happen when she 
Benda out cheaper goods ? By this process she would exclude other countries from Indian 
markets. Is not this the thin end of the wedge 7” He bad no faith in the Government 
statement that the bill did not amount to imperial preference. He was as a rule a 
great disbeliever of assurances from official benches. He agreed that additional dutiei 
were imposed with a view to protect the Tatas, but the bill also Imposed a discriminating 
duty on continental goods in the interests of Great Britain alone. He instanced the cases 
of Madras and Rangoon where the Tatas’ goods had not reached and would not reach 
for a long time to come where under this bill British goods alons were to benefit. There- 
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ieT\ t1s« Mil wonld operate at least in some great ports of India at protection to British 
goods and would have nothing to do with the protection of the Tatas. If once the 
principle of imperial preference or of preference to Bntain was recognised, it would be 
im possible to get rid of it. He, therefore, suggested that the bill be recommitted to the 
Select Committee for consideration. 

Sir B. N. MITRA emphatically declared that the House was not being asked 
to vote on imperial preference. They had sufficient data before them to come to 
a definite decision. His reply to Pandit Motilal N' hru was that the Tatas would have 
gradual access to the parts where now they did not compete with continental steel- Sir 
Charles Innes had not utteied a threat ; but having a special interest in the industry, 
the Commerce Member had spoken the language of a plaint. The speaker had visited 
Jimsh<*dpnr and had not found laboureis so well looked after in any other industrial 
centies as at Jamhhedpur. He wained the House against any action which would break 
up this happy colony. 

Mr, JOSHI said Mr. Jinnah had thundered for long. There was in it more sound 
and fury than arguments and the dust raised had clouded the issue. Re opposed the Bill 
as he did not want the Government of India to have any financial benefit out of the 
scheme of protectinn. He urged the nafionaJisation of the industry or failing that 
payment of a bounty from increased income-tax ; but the House was not democratic enough 
to entertain them. He would Irast of all have pn-ferred a scheme ot combination of 
duties and b'ninties. Lahonr at Jamshedpur was not as happy as Pir R. N, Mitra liad 
painted it. Housing conditions were still backwaid. He was for lecomraittal. 

Mr M R. JAYAKAR confessed that the Bill was not irapenal preference in 
the sense that the same quality of British steel as Ihr* confineiifal was preferred; but 
there were two or three elements which gave aw'ay Mi. Jinnah’s case. For instance, the 
Tariff Board hnd taken it f 'F granted that British slee} pnevs were unalterable, while 
continental nrices were always alterable. Bv what process of sifting of evidence, this 
conclusion was arrived at be could not say. Then the'’P was cheap mild steel which was 
not supplied by the Ta‘as and still even that commodity was subjected to this imposition. 
In other words, thev said to the consumer If you want connm'ntal steel you shall 
pay a bigher price.*’ Gontinuing, Mr Jayakar averred that this riictum was not only penalis- 
ing the Indian consumer, but was also strangling many an infant industiy depending for 
its raw material on the continent. Pioceeding, Mr. Jayakai refeired to Mi. Penn’s 
interview to a Bombay paoer where he made no seerr^t ot the fact that this Bill was 
nothing short of imperial preference. Mr. P. rin, said Mr. Jajakar, was a great engineer 
of undouVited ability and experience and his expert view could not be rebutted even by 
the opposition henches. 

Pi oC‘'< ding, Mr. J.amk'ir said that lie could iindeiKtanrl tlie j.eople asl'ing for 
imperial prefer nct- in Empire interest; but then il was a case of “Heads you win 
and tails we lose,” The Empire buideos weie shoved on India’s hrao, but privileges were 
denied. It vas for respectful membTs of the Empire to put lOi \\ .aid this plea and not 
ror India ATr Jayakai' conc'iided with a refei-nce to tiir minirious telegrams and 
fpp'-^.Beniatrnns from afif- cted meicbants and consumers to the Commerce Depairncnt of 
the Government of Indfa protesting against this unfair prefcieiic^‘ shown to British goods 
to the detriment of Indian confumers. 

, Motion For Ferommittal Lost 

It was now 4 oVinck and the House accepted closure of the debate and 
dividing on Mr. Jimnadas Mehta’s motion to recommit the Bill to a Select 
Committee rejected the motion by 61 votes against 50 amidst official applause. 

Bill Taken into Consideration. 

The House then took the Bill as reported by the Select Committee into 
consideration. 

Mr. Bhanmukhnun ORETTI now moved his amendment and replieil very briefly to the 
ialient pnints by Mr. Jinnah. He said ihc scheme propounded in the minority report was a 
modifiH sys^ftn of pioiection anri w})af"Vt*r disadvantage there was in it, it was more than 
Oounter-balanced by the lower quality of continental steel. They must, arrange their 
tariff in such a way as not to penalise the consumer of continental steel. Under the 
minority soheme coaiumera of continental sUsl would be under a distinct advantage. The 
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GoveTDment Bill was Rcrking to give protection not to Indian steel bat to British manu- 
factured steel. 

Sir Charlps INNES, in replying on behalf of the Government, said he wag not asking 
the House to accept a goncral scheme of imperial preference nor Anything which was 
against the economic 'iitM^st of India ; but he was only asking the House to accept the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, which the Government, was convinced wag in the 
best interests of India He saw the force of the aigument that this would bo discriminate 
protection ; but theie would be no seiious difficulty in making dibcrimination. This would 
give Indian steel adequate piotecMon and help the economic well-being of India. Proceed- 
ing, Sir Charles Inneb said the Assembly would unnecesbarijy hamper the development of 
industries if they unnecrssai ily raised the value of standani steel. India did not infringe 
in any way th^ most favoured nations treatment if she showed preference to Britibh steel 
but continental steel was non-standard Bt<*el and was not safe to be used on bridges. So, 
exeepting the fact that the Government scheme made differentiation as regards the origin 
of produce, there was no ot her oh]*cfion. He pointed out that by lowering ttie duty on 
British steel, they would not bring one single ton of Biilish steel moie than at present. 
On the other hand, they would be indirectly encouraging continental steel to come in at 
a lower rate. The Governmi nf sciieme was more favouiabie to encouraging the Tatas ' 
industry and more favouiahle to the consumer than tiie scheme pinposed by Mr, Chetti, 
Further discussion was ad3ourne(i till Friday the 18th February, 


The Railway Budget— 18th February 1927. 

On this day *Sir Chailca Innes presented the third Railway budget under 
the scheme of separation of Railway budget. This was also his last budget. 
He had the oar of the FTouse for half an hour as he summed up his tale ending 
with a feeling of sober optimism that estimates for the next year may not 
be again bchod by circumstances beyond human control and that the course 
of events may be more even. Ho was applauded by all sides when he 
resumed his seat. 

The following is the speech of Sir Charles Innes, the Railway Member, in 
introducing the Railway Budget of the Government of India for 1927-28 ; — 

I rise to present tbe Railway Budget for 1927-28 and I confess that I do eo with 
a certain sense of embariassment. For, after ha\ing made one fai"well speech on the 
Railway Budget, it is aNskward to ha\p to make aiiotlm I can only plead that my 
predicament is not ono of ray own seeking, and for that reason I feel that I can claim 
the sympathy of the House, 

2, As usual, the Budget wlrch I am presenting is not merely a departmental 
compilation. In preparing it we have had the assistanc*’ of the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, we weie handicapped this year by the fact that the Standing 
Finance C’oramittee for Railways natura'ly went out of existence when the last Assembly 
was dissolved, and that this House was not able (o elect a new one until January 26th 
last. Thus, we were rot able to spread the examination of the figures over a p<‘nod of 
several weeks as was the case last year. But when the Committee was constituted, Mr, 
Parsons lost no time in placing the Budget before it, and I undi Tstand that at coiDsider- 
able sacrifice of personal convenience and by dint of much haid woik, for which we owe 
them grateful thanks, the Committee was able to make a vny thoiough examination of 
the Budget. In the Budget papers which will shortly b* ciiculated, Hon, Members will 
find some changes which I hope they will appreciate In the first place, we ha**e pre- 
pared the statement of railway revenue and expenditure in foi> scap instead of octavo 
form, NVe have made this change because in the Budget debates of last year there was 
some complaint that the figures could not be studied without an undue strain on the 
eyes. Secondly, a feature of the Budget papers this year is the provision of maps and 
diagrams. We have appended to the explanatory memorandum a Railway map ot India 
which will enable the Hon. Members to see at a glance what new lines we propose to 
construct, and what new lines we propose to survey. Then in the pink books will be 
found a sketch map of each Railway system showing exactly how we arc developing and 
how we hope to develop the system. In addition, one book contains a diagram 
which gives full information as to the giiage of each extension, its length and cost and 
the progress we hope to make in each of the next 5 years. Oar object of coarse is to 
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enable Hon. Members readily to grasp what our programme is for the extension and 
dcTelopment of the Indian Railway system and to sr'c whether we have made provision 
for particnlar new lines in which they may be interested. 

As this Assembly is a new Afesembly some Hon. Members may not be aware of the 
practice we have established in the last two years. It is the custom now for Hon. Mem- 
bers, when they give notice ot motions foi reduclions, to add a tew words to indicate 
the nature of the subject they wish to bring up for discussion. This procedure is of 
great assistance to the House generally and to Government Membcis in paiticular, and 
I should be very grateful it it could be repeated this year. 

3. Full explanations of the figures in the Budget are given in the Budget Memo- 
randum, in the explanations attached to each of the demands for giants and in the pink 
books for individual railways. Following my usual custom, thciclore, I propose to 
coniine myself to a brief leview of the more impoitant ligurcs, and to some account of 
the more important activities of the Railway Board and the Railway Administrations. 

Financial Results of 1925-20. 

4. 1 need not spend time over the actuals of 1925-26. It was a good year for Rail- 
ways though not as good as 192 1-26. In ray Budget speech last year, I told the House 
that we expected to have a net surplus (that is, the gam fiom commeicial lines minus 
the loss on strategic lines) of 877 lakhs, and that we expected that we should transfer 
532 lakhs to General R<*venue8 and 345 lakhs to Railway Reserves. Actually, we did a 
little better than we anticipated. 1 will not go into the tiguies in detail, for they arc 
given m Administiation Report fer 1925-26. But in the result we transleired 549 lakhs 
to General Revenues and our Reseives benctitted to the extent of 379 lakhs. The return 
on Budget lines in 1925-26 was 5*31 per cent., and if this figure is not ()uite so good as 
in the exceptionally prosperous year ot 1924-2.5, wleii the return was as high as 5’85 
per cent., it is bettei than any ot the other post-wai yeais and better than it was m 
1913-14. 

Revised ISstimate for 1926-27. 

5. 1 am sorry to say that I cannot give as favouiable an account of the piohahlc 

hnaucial results of the current year. We budgeted on commercial lines for gioss leceipls 
amounting to 102*68 crores and gross expenditure, including mteieht chaiget, (d 92 13 
crores. That is, we counted on a gam from commercial lines of 10'45 ciores and deduct- 
ing an anticipated lost on strategic lines of 174 lakhs, on a net soiplus of Ks. 871 laklis. 
On the basis of these figures, we expected not merely to be able to pay our net contri- 
bution of 601 lakhs to General Revenues but also to transfer 270 lakhs to our owm 
Beseives. But we now know that oui budget figuies are not likely to he realised. We 
now estimate that our gross receipts will be 98*31 cioics oi 1 and oiie-iouith ciores less 
than our budget estimate, and that oui total chaigch will be 90 56 crores, or 157 lakhs 
Jess than our estimate and that the gam fiom commeicial lines will be < 75 lukhs instead 
of 10*45 crores. The loss on statigic lines is now put at 181 lakhs insicad ol 174 lakhs, 
and the final result is that we now expect a net surplus of 5.44 lakiis uistiad of 871 lakhs. 
The net contribution payable under the Conveninm to Gencial Revenues is, as 1 have 
said, 601 lakhs. We expect, therefore, to have to di aw on our Rt selves to the extent of 
7 lakhs to enable ns to pay dues to General Revenue, As Clause 4 of the Convention 
■hows, that is the primary purpose for which the Reserves exist. i 

6. These figures are disappointing, but 1 confess that I take a philosophcal view 
of them. It seems at first sight a seiious matter that we should have to cut 4 and one- 
fourth ‘crores off our budget estimate of gross leceipts, hut railway earnings depend so 
largely on factors outside railway, or rather 1 should say human, contiol that we can 
never be sure that our budget estimates of gioss receipts will not be falsified by the 
course pf the season and the state of trade. And this is wnat has happened m the 
current year. Up to the end of July, in spite of reductions m passeiigei fares and coal 
freights, we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The monsoon semed promising, and 
we had hopes of a ically good year. The piospccts took a tuin for the worse, and now 
we expect our earnings from goods trafiSc to be worse than our estimate by 2 and half 
crores and our earnings from passenger traffic to be worse by neaily 1 and half crores. 
Two Railways, the Eastern Bengal and Asmm Bengal Railways, have done better than 
we expected. The explanation is that they seivc areas which have been favoured by an 
exceptionally abundant jute crop and a good tea crop. For the rest, the failure of grosa 
earnings to come to our expectations is common to all Railways. As usual, we have 
snffered much from floods. They affected the Bcngal-Nagpur Railway, the Great Indian 
FeniOiula Railway and the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, but they weifl 
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particularly disastrous in Burma. The main line of the Burma Railways was so badly 
breached that communications could not bn restored for several weeK^ with the result 
that earnings on this Railway are half a crore belov; our estimate. Again, the season 
proved unfavourable for the cotton crop The final estimate for the year is nearly a 
million bales below last year’s figure, and in addition the crop was abnoimally late. 
Our earnings from raw cotton were less by CO lakhs m the first 8 months of this year 
than in the corresponding peri »d of last yrar. Cotton is now moving freely t.) Bombay, 
but the effect of the bad start is cl<*arlv seen in the hguies of the two Bombay Railways, 
while the earnings of the North Western Railway have b'’en similarly affected by a 
comparative failure of the crop in the Punjab. Between 1st Seprember an<l the 29th 
January 1027, only SC, 000 tons of cotton weie exported fiom Karachi compared with 
61,000 tons last year. I have thought it worth while to take this one instance of cotton 
by way of illustration but the drop m oui gross earnings especially in good& traffic re- 
flects just ihe fact that trade has not been as good as we expocted. Slackness of trade 
too has no doubt affected passenger earnirgs, but it is possible that we were a bit too 
optimistic in our estimate of the eff<'Ct of the letnotion'^ of fans brought, into force la t 
year. We expected the immediate effeet to he d< tnmental to our eaimngs, and for that 
reason pitched our estimate of gross receipts 2 crores lower than otherwise we would have 
done. But now we have to reduce out estimate hv a further 137 lakhs. It is not that 
there has been no increase of passenger tiaffic, but it h.is fallen shoit of our estimate and 
in spite of the inciease in traffic we expect to e» rn 67 la Uhs less fiom passengers this 
year than we did in 1926-2C. It is too eaily to assess the iffect oi the reductions we 
gave last year in long distance <*oaI freights. Owing to the coal strike in Eng'and, the 
nreumetanees ot the year have been fjuife abnormal in the matter of cnal. At any rate, 
we have earned more coal and T do not think thar we have lost money by the reduction. 

7. The rlrop in earn’ngp IS paif tally counf*'rbah».nee(} }>y con“id(Tablp reductions m 
our working expenses. On commercial lines our ievi«pd estimate of working expenses is 

1 and thret*-fourth croies below the budget estimate. On this amount, nearly 1 and half 
crores is in the cost of operation Our coal bill in particular should be about half crore 
less than our estimate, partly of course because of coat at which we can now buy, but 
also as the result of vigorous measures taken by the Railway Board to secure great 
economy. The statistics given in Volume II of the Administration Report for 1926-26 
show how consumption has decreased relatively to the work done and bear testimony 
to the effectiveness of the measures taken by the Railway Board. 

8. 1 have said that I take a philosophic view of the disparity between our revised 
and budget estimate. 1 go further. 1 think that the results of the current year illustrate 
the strength of the position Railways are now in. We have had a comparatively poor 
year maiked by exceptional floods, partial crop failure amounting to scarcity in parts of 
the country and slackness of trade evidenced by the fact that up to the ena of December 
last our total foreign trade was nearly 60 crores less than in 1925-20 and 60 crores less 
than m 1924-26. Nevertheless, we hope to earn this year a net return of 4*77 per cent 
on the capital at charge enabling us to pay our interest charges and to pay all but 7 
lakhs of our contribution to Geneial Revenues, It has aNo to be remembered that the 
contribution payable this year is based on an exceptional prosp roua year and amounts 
(leaving stiategic railways out of account) to the big sum of 760 lakhs In my view 
having regard to the inevitable fluctuation in Railway receipts from one year to another 
these results go fa* to justify the wisdom of the policy to which we are working. 

Budget Estimate for 1927-28. , 

9. For the year 1927-28, we have adopted a more cautious estimate than last year. 
We arc budgeting for gross receipts from commercial lines amounting to 100*40 crores 
and for a total expenditure of 91-47 crores If our expectations are realised^ the gam 
from commercial lines will amount to 8*93 crores and the net gain, after deducting tha 
loss on strategic lines, will be 7*10 ernres. Out of this sura, we shall have to pay 648 
lakhs to General Revenues that being the net contribution payable on the results of 1926- 
26, and we hope to strengthen our reserves by 162 lakhs. 

10. I do not propose to comment on these estimates at length. The main feature 
of them is that we put our gross traffic receipts on commercial lines at 99,24 crores or 

2 crores more than the revised extiraate of the current year, and that we expect to earn 
these receipts at a working cost of only 8 lakhs or so in excess of the working expenses 
of this year. 

On the whole 1 should describe these estimates as framed in a spirit of sober 
optimism,— in the hope that we shall on the whole be free from the misfortunes which 
bays beset us this year, and that trade and traffic will pursue a more eten course ; and 
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ftlBO in the hope that onr continneH efforts will result m further cconomicfl in our charpes. 
For example, the House will notice that though we should ordinarily have to expect an 
increase of about 16 lakhs in the cost, of admim^traiion on account of increments to 
salaries we are actually budgeting for a reduction of 10 lakhs in the cost. This is because 
We hope that Agents will be able by imrrovements in their administrative machinety, to 
cut down the existing scale of their expenditure V\v peihaps a quarter ot a ciore. We 
cannot of couise be certain that we shall be able to g'-t this reduction m full next year, 
part of which must be occupied in investigating the exi«it mg raetliods and procedure and 
seeing how they can be improved. Ibit al h*ast we shall do our best to do ho. We have 
also been able to place oui contiaets for coal at chraoei lates in the current year, and to 
this and further economies in consumption, we look forward to a reduction of 38 lakhs in 
onr coal bill. 


Capital Expenditure. 

11, The House will remember that the approved piogra me for capital expenditure 
in the current year authorised a total capital expeiulitui e of Hf’oS croies. This ivas the 
estimate given by the lailway administiation of tin* amount which they hopi d to spend 
during the curicnt yrai on approved works. 1 explained lai-t yrai oui pimcipies w ih 
regard to fixing the capita! budig^^ (]o n< t wish to k strict the execution of sanction- 

ed woiks noi to hampei in ai.y ^vav the Agents’ •ffoits to caiiy to completion such woiks 
as rapitily as poesib'e, and we a^con ingly autlionserl them to spend np to the full amount 
they thought they could spend diiiin^lbhe year. We knew, howev r, tioni past experience 
that then actual expendituic w<)ui(j be very much lower, atnl we tuked the Assembly to 
piovide a sum of only 22 croifp jn adddion to th(‘ 4 ctores required fiom the puichase of 
the Hcllii-Umballa-Kalka liaiiway The actual expenditutr during the euirent, year is 
now expected to be 27 ernres moie than was pt<"i‘leil foi, and we shall place a supple- 
mentary demand before this House in due couise for the additional funds nquiied to the 
last few years, as indeed the House has noted on moir than one occasion in the Budget 
debates, there have been considerabV lapses in the amounts piovuled for capital expendi- 
ture, and this is the first y^ar m which actual expemlituie is likely to appioximate closely 
to our estimate. We must, T thii.k congia’ulatc the Kailvvay Board on the success of 
its efforts to attain gieatcr accuracy in t stimates aim to expedite the execution of sane 
tioned works. One of the methods adopted deserves a passing mention, for it repiesents 
a new and important departure. We are now beginning to make use of pnvate contiac- 
toiB for important railway vvoiks. A number of impoitant railway bridges are now being 
built for us by firms ot contiactois, the latest example being the lebuilding of the bridge 
over the Neibudda on the (ti eat Intlian Peninsula liaiiVN ay ruam Jme which was washed 
away last summer. Another impoitant vsoik which has brm entiustt d to contiactors is 
the elimination ol the Bhoie Ohat llrserving station on the Gnat Indian I ennisula Hall- 
way, and we hope that we may shoitly be able to rtevine a system which will allow us to 
hand over to contracting firms the entire construction ef some new aines Of the total 
expenditure of 27 croics, just ovr 4 eroies n-piesentp the t'VirliHSf pi of the D'dhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Hallway. Tv\( nty-one lakh^- longh y is t he expt n ituie ineuUMlin taking 
np new issues of shaie capital of ceitain bianch line c. mpanu s in wlncli O' veinnu nt 
arc financially iut< rested in oidei to replace loan capital by sliate capital. This method 
is directly remunerative to us in that it add^ to oui share of sui plus profits or leduces 
our liability to pay rebates. As regaids the balance, the expenditure on new lines is 
expected to be 6 47 crores, and on open lines 16 32 ciores. The former figuie leprestnts 
a lapse of Ally 0 lakhs on the budget estimate. Piogress on some piojects has unfor- 
tunately been retarded by a vanety of causes sucb as late lect ipt of imported material 
and unexpected delays in the acquisition of land, but on others it has been possible to 
accelerate 4 he rate ot fxpendituie. The principal sufferer has been the Raipui Parvati- 
pntam line where we now expect to spend less than a fifty of the 126 lakhs provided for 
the current year. On open lines, expenditure has pi oceeded at a more rapid pace than 
wc expected when the Budget was framed and our latest anticipation is that the budget 
estimate will be exceeded by a little over a ciorc. Tins however is partly counter- balanced 
by a reduction of 60 lakhs in our estimate of expenditure fiom the Depreciation Fund 
which 18 a counterpart of the programme of open line woiks. 

12. For the year 11127-28 the total amount of funds asked for by railway administra- 
fions is 3y'77 crores. As usual we propose to authorise them to spend up to the full 
amount they have included in their estimate, but wc are asking the Asfcrably only to vote 
a Bum of 26 crores as a whole, which we believe i® at present about the limit of the admi- 
piltiatioSB capacity of ipending. Of thli total of 26 crores, we propose to distribute 7 ’62 
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nistrations* capacity of spending. Of this total of 25 crores, we propose to distribute 7*62 
ornrps to new lines (as against nearly 16 croreg auk^vi for by Agents) and to open line 
works the balance of 17*38 croiog iig againet, roughly 2 and three-fourth crores demanded. 

13. The full details of open line woiks are, as usual, given in tho budget memo- 
randum and in the various pink books dealing with the estimates of new railways and I 
think it unnecessary for me at pres* nt to deal with any of the details of these estimates. 
I need only say that of the total amount of 24*77 croreg, which it is proposed to distribute 
among Agents as desi led by them, iy*4l crores aie tor imtiroving open Pno facilities. 
Suras amounting roughly to 3 cioies each aie provided for improvement of track, for 
remodelling of station yaids and foi the electiiticatinn of lines and stations. The provision 
for doubling and quadrupling tracks, strengthening of bridges^ workshops and stores and 
station buildings, and staff (juarters amounts to about 6 crores. I would specially em- 
phasise the large share that eiectiification of lines and stations has of the total expenditure. 
The total provision made 18 ovi 3 one-half Cl oreh The Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
alone accounts for nearly 2 cio.es of this The pi o^ects inc’uded the electrification of 
the mam line flora Bombay to Igai pun an I Poona (cohting altogether 6 one-half crores) 
for which a ciore is proviihil m the iolio v.ng yi ar, and the con'itrnction of the power 
house at Kalyan consisting ultogethei i)7 one-half lakhs, for which 40 lakhs is provided in 
1927-28. In this connection, I think that it wou'd interest the Hou«ie if I give them 
certain tiguies which I have extracted fiom a recent report on the Harbour Branch 
Railway of the Gieat Indian IVninsula Railway synt, era. The a'*ctinn between Victoria 
Terminus and Kurin, a distance of 9 one-half miles, was electrifi'^d with effect from 5th 
Febiuary 1925 On 2id Fehiuaiy 1920 t he eh-etnfication of tho Mahira Chord, an addition 
of 2 one-half miles, was cornpl' ted ami the whole ot the Haihour Branch Railway was 
opeiaied by elecin’c service. A compaiism between the statistics of January 1926 with 
thoB‘ of Ocfohei shows that th<* tram miles hav * increase, | four times, that passenger 
traffic has doubled and tliat earnings have trebled I may also rail attention to the 
provision of about 2 rme-fouith crores made for amenities specially intemied for lower 
class passengers as separate from such geneial iraproveraents as remodelling and electri- 
fication of stations and yanis and improved tram services from which also they derive 
benefit in common with others. Tlie special amenities include arrangemenrs for water- 
supply, the increased provisi m of waiting-rooms and halls and refreshment rooms and 
the improvement of booking facilities and sanitary arrangements, but the main item on 
which expenditude is to be incurred is neaily 1 and three-fourth crores under additions 
and improvements to lower class cainagea. Under additions, the programme for 1927-28 
contemplates 686 coaching vehicles and 552 of these ate lower class carriages. 

New Construction. 

14. One of the most intciesting parts of the Railw'ay Budget is of course the 
piogiamme of new constiuction. Our progmnime for nest year will involve a total 
expenditure of 143/3 ci’oies in the case of cmirn^icial line*!, but we have thought it 
nei’essaiy to tuovide only 7 41 crores. The programme for both commercial and 
strategic lines is set out in full in the Budget memorandum, it includes 48 lines 
cover ng 1,813 miles which are already in progress and 61 new lines extending 
to 2 827 mil* H Thus, our imrnedrite programme c vers 4,640 miles. Only 320 miles 
of new line will be opened in the current year, but next year I hope that wa 
shall s-e a raoie sabstantial return on the money we have spent on new construction 
In the last two or three years. For we hope to open in 1927-28 nearly 900 miles 
of new line. And ray succesbor is likely to be more fortunate than I have Wn in the 
record of mileage added to the Indian Railway system I am confident that the House 
will welcome this d^v-lopment, and will agree that w'e sliouM press on with the cons- 
truction of new lines. Tliis is our poliey. Each Railway Administration i,8 charged 
with the duty of exploiing every avenue that affords Rcopp for the construction of remu- 
nerative lines of a standanl suitable to the traffic that may be expected and of keening 
in close touch with Local Governrarnta in this important matter. In order to afford 
every facility for the achievement of this ob 3 ect, we do not propose to adhere to one 
rigid standard of construction. Obviously a standar.l that is suitable for a main line 
carrying heavy traffic may be needlessly expensive for a feeder line serving a compara- 
tively small flgncultnral tracts and the Railway Bnard have now laid down varying 
standards of construction in onler that bianch lines arid extensions may be built to what- 
ever standard seems most suitable to the area to be served. 

Rates and Fares. 

16. 1 am sorry that 1 am not in the happy position of annoancing any further 
reduction of ratos and fares, but after what 1 have said earlier in my speech the Qonse 
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oansot have any expectation of boons of tiiis kind. Bat it mast not be thought that 
we have made merely the reductions in passengers* fares announced last year. One 
the contrary, at the beginning of the current year we expressly invited Agents 
carefully to review their passenger fares lu the light of statistice and we told them 
that we should be prepaied favourably to consider fuither reductions. As the result of 
this letter, the Agents of the Kast Indian, North Western and {South Indian Kailways 
felt justified in proposing these further reductions and they have already been biought 
into foice in one case from Ist January last and in the other two cases from Ist Fediuary. 
The reductions on the two State-managed lines are substantial, and thir.i class passenger 
fares for ordinary trams are now down to 2 pies pei mile for distances ovei 800 miles. The 
House may think that we have been unduly bold in hand loning these leductions in view 
of the fact that the reductions previously sanctioned have not yet given any mateiial 
stimulus to traflic. Ibit t lit* recommendations of the Agents were basrd on their consider- 
ed opinion that ultimately it would pay them to bung down faies to the level suggest- 
ed and we decided to take the risk. 1 would here emphasise the lact that it is only the 
existence foi our Bailway Reserves that enables us to make experiments ot t his kind. 
For we have to lemembei that cveiy year we are adding a sura of upwards of twenty 
crores to our capital at chaigo. Every 20 crores added to our capital means that we 
ought to obtain an iiicreagc in oui net earnings of about a crore and 20 lakhs. For not 
only have we to pay our inteirsf cliaiges t»ut in addition w'e have to pay one per cent to 
General Revmues on our capital at charge On the other hand, much of oui new luonty 
goes into works which take time to become remunerative, and theie is also the fact that 
we must expect large vaiiations fiom year to yejn n. llailwny earniiigs in ac ordaiice with 
harvest results and tiadc fluctuations All llnse consideiations p* int to the need for 
prudent management, for unctasiiig stiivmgs after economy and ('ffieieiiey, and lor a 
wise policy of building up r«‘B< ive8. But provided that we keep these essentials m mind, 
1 think that we can face the future with confidence and that we need not hesitate to 
make such well-considered experiments m the reduction oi rates and fares as on the 
advice of our Agents we have so far embarked upon. Rid I have no doubt that the House 
will agree that the effect ot such experiments must closely be watched and that if after 
a fair trial extended over a reasonable period they are found merely to involve us in a 
loss of revenue without bringing any compensating advantage in the shape of increased 
traffic, the matter may require rcconsideratiou. Rut I hope that theie is no fear of this 
result and that we shall not merely be aide to can y on the leductions that have been 
made but also to try further experiments, particulaily in the way of reducing freights. 

16, 1 have just referred to the need for unceasing striving after eflSciency and 
economy, and I have done so quite deliberately. Foi 1 think that ] may claim that 
however far we may have fallen sliort of our ideal, that has been our policy during the 
last five ytars. Some members oi the House, 1 know, tluok that we nrn too iigid in our 
adheience to (his policy and they legard it m< rely as a i at her voulless buieaucratic trait. 
But, believe me, it is not that. After ail the Government of India and the liaiiwaj Boaid 
are responsible for what IS, 1 suppusi', one of the biggfst commercial undertakings in the 
world. It IS a bupiness with a capital of sonieii.ing like 600 croics — say 4R0 million ster- 
ling. If we run It successfully, we piovide Irid.a with a cheap and tfficient system of 
transport. If we fail, the Railways become a burden on the general revenues of the 
country. In some respects I think that we can claim already to have made satisfactory 
progress. 1 (io not wish to repeat wha' I said last year, but every one will agree I think 
that our fi^nancial arrangements are on a much soundir basis than ever befoie and that 
we have made some progress in carrying out the lecomrai luiations of the Acworth and 
Inchcape Committee. But the Indian Railway system is a vast oiganisation, and recently 
in almost every year some new branch of our woik has been brought under expert 
examinaticn and review. This year it has been the lu n of the woiksliops, and we have 
just published the report of the Ra^en Committie. Some people, I am told, call it an 
indictment of the Railway Woikshops. It may be so. I am not paiticular about the 
word. But the plain fact is that the Railway Board thought that State Railway work- 
shops required overhauling in the light of most modem workshop practice We entrusted 
the task to tw’o of the best experts W( could find, and w'e have obtained from them what 
we wanted, namely, a frank outspoken report containing many valuable suggestions for 
improvement of oui met bods and our equipmtnt. Tiie publication of the report may 
expose us to criticism, but from our point of view the important thing is that we now 
know the directions m which to work for economy and fflBciency, and we propose to 
follow up the suggestions which have been made. Similarly, an enquiry is now going on 
into our methods of lailway accounting and into our workshop accounts, and another 
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enquiry has jast boen made into the medical and sanitary arrangements of one of onr 
most important railways. I do not propose to enter into greater detail into the many 
other directions in which economies are bting effected in the administration of our railway 
property as tliPFo arc <lcalt with in Sir Olcment Hindlcy’s speech in presenting the budget 
in the Council of State. 

27. And now, Sii, T proimsi^ to brinir to an eni this the last account I shall give of 
my stowardrdiip of Indian IViilways. 1 am conscious of its difficulties, and there am 
many other Munys t.tiat I phonld like to pay, but I am afraid of wearying the House. I 
am poiry that, I onil with a less prosperous year than some of its predecessors, but at any 
rate it m a mneh more eatislacfory budg* t, than the one I had to defend in this House 6 
yeais af»o. No one ciuld hav * Inui mo'^e loyal and devoted assistance than 1 have had 
fiom Sir (dene Tit Iliiid’ev, Mr. S.ra, Mi. IVirsons and from Railway Officers generally 
and an ioi tins Ron'S’, So, thoufdi I hav^* had much criticism, I lik* to think that it was 
km tly eiitiei rn an I th.'te IS n :>t ono of ns on tViese Government benches who does not 
realise tiie value of iho close sciutiiiy to ’vhich our budgets are subjected by the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 


The Steel Bill. 

After the Rail\^ay Mcmbei’s sp'^ech was over discussion was proceeded with the 
Sffcl FiotfCtion RiM. 

Lrt’a l/<ji'at Ha! spok** fust in sunport of Mr. Ohetti’s amendment for average 
weightf’d duty, TI'‘ d'd n t ou ‘tion tiK’ motive and intention of Mr Jinnah, who did 
nor P'M* any onn.om' pie^' oenc'’ m th<* Ooy.'rnm oit pioposals but only discrimination In 
favoni of Riilihh st'-oi, Riit Tnlap f/oirod that on*’ discrimination would lead to further 
discrimination. Politics and econ mirs were inter-twined and in this bill the vicioui 
prmciido of imneiial jm-ferenc' existod. 

The PiTbident ’ T up qu^ption of imperial preference was discussed threadbare the 
other day. I iv-qucHt the members not to make speeches on that but merely touch on it, 

Lala Lajpat Rai av(>rred that even economically the principle of discrimination was 
unsound and urged the House to consider the advantage of weighted average duty which 
outweighed those proposed under the Government scheme. He contended against the 
view that there w’as dumping of continental steel and pleaded against penalising a large 
mass of consumcis who us'd coutmenfal Gontlnuing, he said that by penalising the 

use of continEmtal steel they would >v‘ throwing out of employment thousands of poor 
Indianp who were engaged in the manntacture of small articles out of continental steel. 

(‘‘Official I’lHiiclicH Cl led No no, where arc they”) He instanced the small manu- 
factures m Bombay, Poona, Gujtanwala, Sialkot and other places. Ooncluding, he 
complained against the Indian students not being given adequate facilities by English edu- 
cational and tenl.nical institutions, while continimtal countries whose steel the Government 
wnshed to exclude from India wore pho'vving consiileration in this respect. This 
treatment of Plngland did not deserve ooncessions as was proposed by the Bill. He 
accepted that the Pte'’l industry piionld i>e given a'lcvviate, protection for seven years. To 
that extent be favonicd the TanfT Boar t’a report, but he differed as regards the form of 
proti'Ction. . 

Mr. Jinnah, replying to T^ala Lajpat Rai, said that the telegraphic renresentation 
which the latter claimed were pouring in were, all from the iron merchants (Hear, hear). 
None of them were. Powever, from traders or artisans for whom the Lala had pleaded, 
Hoviever, the Tariff Board had taken into consideration the consumer’s point of tiew, but 
Mr. Ohetti’s amendment, if put into effect, would give excessive protection to Tatas and 
would profit the muldlemen. Figures showed that under Mr. Chetti’s scheme there would 
be unnecessary burden of 4 crorcs on the consumers in the course of 7 years, but at the 
same time he vvanteil the Government to sec that small traders and artisans did get the 
requisite nrotecliou. 

At tin's stage, several nif^mbers on the official benches applied for closure but the 
President ca'led upon Mr Birla to speak. 

Mr. Birla quoted figures to show that there was no profiteering on the part of 
iriddlemcn, Phgures related to b'ams, angles, etc. Mr. Birla asked the House not to be 
led .iway by the argument of Mr. Jinnah and Sir Charles Inu^s about profiteering when 
in some cases these middlemen actually lost. 

Mr, B, Das said that Sir B, N, Mitra did not reflect Indian opinion in the Executivf 
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Council. Wir Charles Innes had himself said on a previous occasion that whether it wa 
imp-rial prcferencp or pr<>f«»rential rafe% there was politics behind it. Now, however 
Sir B. N. Mitra, the Indian member, poohponh d the view advanced by the non*official0. 

When Mr. B. Das finished his speech it was a qnaiter to four and there were 
renewed cries from oflScial and other benches for closure. The House divided on the closure 
motion when the Hon. Mr. Patel came back and occupied the chair. 57 voted for closure 
and 50 against it. 

The House again divided with the result that 60 voted against the amendment and 
49 for and, therefore, the amendment was lost. 


The Kharagpur Strike. 

After tb© amondment of Mr. Chotti had been defeated, the adfourn- 
ment motion on the Kharagpur strike was taken up. Mr. V. V. Jogiah 
wanted the House to discuss the combict of the B. N. Railway administra- 
tion in not enquiring into the repeated representations of the subordinate 
employees of the B. N. Railway which occasioned the strike causing in- 
convenience to the people ; secondly, the conduct of the Government in 
calling out the Railway Auxiliary Force to shoot indiscriminately not only 
the workmen hut some members of the public and in not giving warning or 
persuading the crowd to disperse, and lastly, in censoring despatches of 
telegrams sent from the Labour Union to a large number of the members of 
the Assembly. He reminded the House of the representations of the labour- 
ers which was promised to be considered but which was repeatedly post- 
poned on very flimsy grounds. The chief grievances of the labourers were 
insecurity of service, dismissal without proper action, insuffloienov of 
wages and ill-treatment of subordinate officials. The Labour Union 
advised men against going on strike and but for the attitude of Mr. Lewis, 
Acting Chief Engineer, the situation would have been easily solved, 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar who spoke next regretted that Mr. Jogiah had no 
time to develop the main theme of grievances, namely that there was in- 
discriminate use of bayonets and this was done by using Col. Gidney's 
Anglo-Indian race against Mr. Jogiah*s labourers (bear, hear). If they wanted 
to shoot Indians, why did th^y not bring Europeans 1 Why should Anglo- 
Indians have been brought 1 Was this another proof of the policy of divide 
et empera 1 From a perupal of the account of the ©vents, it appeared as if 
the men were instigated to use violence so that superior forces of violence 
might be brought into being. Let Sir Charles Iniies mark his departure 
from India by conducting an impartial enquiry. 

Colonel Gidney regretted the tone of Mr. Ranga Aiyar’s speech which 
itself was for divide et empera. It was the Railway Union and political 
infusion in it that were at the bottom of the riot. Why should this House 
of legislators accept what all the Railway Union said in their statement and 
in effect send a message for other Railways to follow suit I By carrying 
the motion they would disorganise Railway as they disorganised the Police 
in Calcutta riot. Let us not he guided by telegrams sent by the rioters. 
Concluding Col. Gidney asked the GovernmeTit to see that there was 
no dismissal, removal or reduction in accordance with rule fourteen of the 
Home Department. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi drew the attention of the House to the fact 
that the Auxiliary forces wore composed of railway officers. The 
speaker asked if it was fair that the very officers under whom these men 
were working should turn out to be the military when the men struck work 1 
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This wag not the first time in which the military was used for firing in the 
name of law and order. The Governinent of other cciuitries did not use 
military for such purposes. Mr. Joehi wanted an enquiry not only into 
the incidents of shooting but also into the grievances of the workers. If the 
Agent had failed in his duty, let not the Government of India fail iu its duty. 

Referring to the giie varices of the men Sir Charles limes said that he 
bad never known a case in which the Agent of a Railway extended so much 
sympathy to railway men. As soon as the grievances of men over the 
transfer of Mr. Naidu was brought to his notice, the Agent himself took 
the trouble to explain the actual position. The men came back to work, 
but all of a sudden due to the influence of politicians a public meeting was 
called attended by a large number of persons and resolutions passed. Then 
there was a ciowd marching to the station yard and preventing the running 
of trains etc., and if at that stage the District Magistrate oidored the use of 
not fire but bayonets, then Mr. Ranga Aiyar wanted him to be dismissed. 
The District Magistrate had to act on the spur of the moment. His task was 
difl&cult and no more than the necessary violence was used. 80 long as he (Sir 
Charles) was a member of the Government, no distiict ofiicer would be punish- 
ed or penalised for trying to do his duty in circumstances of this kind. The 
versions as received by him from the officials and as given out by men did not 
of course tally in all respect. Indeed, the House was not in possession of the 
facts. What then was the use of our enquiry at this stage ? The danger 
of passing this motion at this stage was that they would prolong starvation of 
these men who were on strike. 

Diwan Chamanlal said he was yet to hear the word of regret for 
bayonetting. Could it be denied that the head of the Auxiliary Force, 
Colonel Henderson himself, was a railway official 1 

The Commerce Member interjected that he said the Auxiliary Force was 
called out by the District Magistrate. 

Mr. Chamanlal condemned the law being taken into their hands to the 
danger and detriment of the life of the people. A judicial enquiry must bo 
held into the firing and bayonetting and an impartial enquiry into the 
grievances of the strikers. If a promise of this enquiry was given, the motion 
would be withdrawn but not otherwise. 

Pandit Malaviya who followed prefaced his speech with a declaration 
that he was generally against strikes. He said that it had been suggested 
that strikers had done injury to the railway property. He was sorry that 
officials on the spot acted unwisely, for strikers had gone to the platform to 
advise their fellow-strikers also to stop woik. They had perfect right to do 
so. If the speaker was convinced that violence had been resorted to by the 
strikers, his attitude would be different. The speaker regretted the want 
of patience and restraint on both sides. The authorities should have exeicised 
greater restraint. It was not necessary to have called out the Auxiliary Force 
and asked them to resort to the use ol bayonets and fire-arms. If 8ir Charles 
Innos had only expressed regret for the action taken there would not have 
need for this heated debate. 

Mr. Neogy dealt at the outset with the constitutional aspect regarding 
which he said he was between the devil and the deep sea for a while. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman said that this question was to be discussed only in the 
local Council. The President of the Bengal Council had disallowed adjourtr 
ment motions on the ground that this was a central subject. Proceeding 
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he referred amid cries of “ shame ” to the censorship on telegrams sent h y 
the Labour Union to 18 members of the Assembly. Not only were their 
reports suppressed by the authorities but their own accounts were cooked up. 

It was 6 when the President declared the motion talked out. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

The South Afncau Agreement. 

On the 21ST P'EBliUAIiY Mr. Bhorc made a statement of the 
agreement reached between the Union Govennnent and the Go\ornmont of 
India and ho was applauded at the coLclusion. (For the text of the 
statement see Section “ India Abroad.”) 

The President reminded Mr. B. Das of a reference made by Mr. Bhoro 
that BO far as the Government of India wore concerned, they bad ratified 
the agreement. 


The Steel Bill Passed. 

Mr, .lanmadas MKHTA then uiovttl hit am* iidn » ni pnlni*: iorvsaid hib altiinalivc 
tiCbenm in icei'tci ot duty cum pioticlnii. He <m t aicu ihai tm llill did embody Im- 
ptnal picieit nee and that n wc ulci be corteitcil :icli ly inch aud bU p by blcp. ilc 
fcliovcd that «b a iitulltt thuc j laib' j i<'t< t't " i' h< uh t he (Iom i nun nl^ hml btni luted 
m revenue by lib. L'OO Jalvhb, the cuditci 1>^\ 1.^ iTo jakhb am ihe \Nat'e.( uiut-i, by 

Kh, 425 Jaaiih vihilt llieowiiej di the Ctiiiai) i>.ui in tliMcjeais bciielittid in the shape 
ol dividii'd only to the txtcnl ol Ub. 4 and lii.il lakl a, which u:d iiot yield even halt 
ptr cint. How could thib be expected to kim Ub an ii.eluce mcnt to tin iiivebloi. The 
people oi India had made hiavj faenhee m tl ik* jiaib to hi'jp Tata bud to btand liim, 
Thankb to the txdaiige, capital hud to be wiitien unwn. 

t’outinuiiig, Ml, Mehta avciud that ll.c pu'Kction cxlcndteJ w at so biuall that it 
would not attuict capital. He conUbUei the vie w eh Mi .hiinuh iliui it wah the luiudie- 
men uig in Ttmlay v^ho would benelit h} l*jb i-e 1 tmc. bliowM) tljut accoieling to 
Godi€ 3 , lata haei (luoicd lib. 128 pe‘i ton loi Hee i wluch couJet ceiuc liom Geiniany lor 
Kb. 141 01 at 170 wuh adeiilional eiuiy. Ihen unelci no ciicumttanccb could Tatas 
compete with thiB. The consumer in Calcutta leneliUei bicatte «i ilie ccn-ptutitn 
with Biitieh bled and lecaube ul the neainctb oi baleutta. He maintained that hiB 
Echeme alone would give pi otcction to the iiidubU}, ini pm L Uju Jea&i, buulm on the con- 
Bumer and would pul ihe least pcbbible bum in tiie Luneib oi the Uovcjniiic it, 

Mr, JESNaH, leplyJDg, remaikcd that he nevei baid tnat the IhJ was pericct but 
that oi the 3 tchemts bcluie the Hoube the one eiuboelud in the Hili Kprchcniea the hubt 
evil. Mr. Jamnadas had only proved the tpeakeu’s eontention that bi caubc lata Me e 1 
did not leach the ports ot Bombay, ivaiachi anei Madias as e*a.)iJy as Calcutta it was (he 
middlemen who lealJy benditcd. Dul Mi .luiunuf at uueJtibUinci Uial li he gave b(<uniR8 
to Tatas the leiuJt would he that Taiub would cciceiiliate on pioductu'ii ed bounty led 
material and give up pioductitn len mstaiiCe ol gHivauu(*rl bheets / '1 lus we^ulei mean 

that the n venue derived Irom imj oil duly uiitlei piejtcctiOii wlncii an ounUei to hail liom 
these sheets would as a icbult ol wiiiidiawai ol pie t< ct lou be uitl. He' taw no uason 
why new companicB should not come into the held Mi. Jamnadab Mehta had charged the 
speakei of being cilhei in air oi at tea but it appealed to Mi. Jmnah that Mi. Jamnadas 
himself VtfaB either in the lap of pi cjueliee oi lad been iinslfel by nneieijcmcn. He exa- 
mined the amateur amendment ot Mr Jamiiaelas and siiuvud how it would land the 
Government in ditficulties and unknown Jiabilities. Hoi instance, any tiiru could without 
much outlay undertake to manulactuie bins eut ol bciai) iiem and tciap ste eJ. To pay 
bounty foi piotectiou ot such bars would involve an unknown liability. tSpcaking with 
all authority at his command oi (he woiktiig ol (hue jcais piotection, he described 
Mr, Jamnadas's amateur proposals as rielicnJoub and absuid and (hat to woik the Bchenie 
proposed by the Bombay member would, it not impossible, be most dillieult, veiy expensive 
and very inconvenient. He hoped that the House vvoulu lealise its ictpoiisibiliuts m the 
matter. 

Mr. M, K, ACIlAUYA legretled that Sir Chailts InncB had not met the argument 
ot the Qon«officialB that under their scheme he (Sir Cbarics) was taking much moic from 
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the consumer They all agreed that adequate pioft-ction should be; given (0 Tatas, but not 
in the way tht GovciiimLiit bugg''t-lctl. Ht* would hrl^(• no olij'^cf ion it the I’litiio sebeme 
was withiliiiwn and anolhei Bill which would be more acciptabk* to tuc IIouso was 
brought loi'ward, He, however, would accept Mr. Mehta’s amendment as the lefaser of the 
two evils. 

Bandit MALAVIYA craphaHi'-ed that on a matter of this kind Government should 
carry the House with them To snalch a vote this way 01 that was not. the proper 
method ot pushing thriugh such legislation. He did not question the eainestness 
ol the Tariff Boaid and of the Govciumeiit to act in llie veiy best inteiest ot India 
accoiding to llu'ir light. The opposil 1011 was in t wanted, but bi cause theie was honest 
diffeieiice of opinion he expected that, Jiisload oi cijing shame and trlliiig the membeis 
that they did not know thnr business tlii' GovemitK nt and then suppoiters should show 
sympathy and consMeiatifii to the views ol the opposition. Toeii view was based on 
si'ine legaid for the consumoi to S' o that the consumer was nut pinalised m 
places wheie Tatiis did not opriate. He suggested tl at the Goveinmeut with all its 
Sccietanat maohineiy should co-opeiate wilh tin House 111 lemoving the detect ol Mi. 
Jamnadas’s scheme. The spuikei bad w’oikcd with Mr. J iniiah lor ytais but It it that 
Mr. Jiiinah’s special pleading on tins occasion had disappointed many munb-iri. He 
rejected the plea that Tatas would play lalse to the Assembly anil to t lie count ly by 
changing their plans for pi oduct ion. It they tiid, the Assembly wou'd not 1 elp ilnm 
again. He did not wisb to l.uit Englishmen, but must lust have rigard ioi tluj inteustg 
ol his own counti ymin. Wiiy lush Ihiough tins Bnl? 'the muniti in which the Bill 
was being handleil had causul liim gicat j am anil be entied by sViggfsling the aitjuuin- 
mtnt of the dibcussion. 

At tins stage th.* closuiu wa& tnovcil by the official h t'eht'‘. and wots earn d without 
(hiibion. Tie' JloiiM' til n voted on Mr. damnadas M' Min iidrnent and j* ]' cted it 
bj 65 V ote's against 66 . Thus, wliih' wlnpping on both s di s Jiad hiought m the absentee 
membeis, the inajoiii}' 1 ’r the Bill piactically, 11 mains tne same as it was win n tne 
the motion foi iccommitial and toi appiovmg Mi. i'hctn’s tcheme w’as rejected. 

Discussion on othei Amendments. 

Mr. Muktlai tlnii inovid an ameiuimeiit jruvidiug loi lebate of duty 

in usp(cl ot impoitul sittl vsul by bona-tide Indian ipanuluctuiers of small 
ailichs such as bolts, lu)^, utd-siN, cutleiy etc (‘hai 'is lunet, inlMveniug said 

that this iiuestion was undii <•( inuleiat ion ui the Tuiiff Itoaid and he hoped this 
inloimation nnght shoitiu ^ln■cu^slon, Mi. Mukhtar >ingh suul he w’as not salisticd 
with the ashuruiice givi n by the (’oramiice Mtmbei and piessed h'.f> amtndment. The 
spralvti (xplaintd liow t lie it bate sj stern could be calculated and wo' ked 

Sir Chailcb IniK.,-, in opposing the motion, said the ameiidiucnt was vague and 
unwoikable Tne amcnciuLiit was rejected 

Till chase (-f ^tecl by Goveinraent I) 'part^rn uts, 

Sii (diaries innes pi-infed out that I he m .\t onn ndmeiit m the name oi Mr. B. Dae 
w’hich asked lor iloclaiation ol the Guveinnuiit hy iiutilicaiion m the “ Gui! tte” that 
the purcliase ol steel ol Indian ong'n shoUid be gntn pirlcience hy the Govcinmtnl 
depaitments, rauipcipalities and local boaids etc , was put out of oidei on the grounds 
that it lais d the question of iLCicase ol impoit duty winch was outside the scope of 
the Bnll, The Biesideiit agieed that t he motion w as out ol oidei on the giouu*d that it 
related to provincial Buhj<ct8 which could not he discusbul lu (he House except by per- 
mission of the Govii 1101 -General. He would, howovci, admit the amendment if the 
mover omitted municipal and distiict boaids from the opciatioii ot the aracndnient, Mr, 
Das ngiced (0 tins and the amciidmciil was toimally rooicd. Mr, Das, in moving bis 
amendment, said that even the Tariff Boaul had lecommended the use ot Indian steel by 
Kail waj 8 as it was the ohj< ct oi protection to cieatc a maiket in India for Indian manu- 
factured steel. He pleaded iui acceptance of Ins amendment and complained of the 
circular issued by the Kailway Member wbo iccommciuHd that Indian Kailways might 
go in lor Indian pioducts. His objection was that it was not made obligatory. He 
wanted a statutoiy piovisiou to be mace with regard to the purchase of Indian steel and 
the mere assuiance of the Commtice Member was not enough. 

Ml. Das’s amendment was pressed to division and lost by 45 to 33 votes. 

Appropriation of Protective Duties. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi rose to move the amendment laying down that the amount raiseit 
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by protective duties should be applied for tecbrncal tiaining m steel industry and welfare 
ot workei 8 such as pi otect ion against eea-hickmse, untnipioyinent, and old age, 

Bir Chalks Innet, on a point ot Older, said the motion coiuiaveiied bection 67 of 
the Government of India Act which ckaily laid di.wn that no motion lor appropiiatiun of 
revenues should be made except with tlic peiunsEion ot the Goveiuoi-Gencial, The 
Picbidcnt upheld the objection and lukd the motion out of oidcr. Clause 2 ot the 13ill 
was then adopUd. 

Lala Uang Bchariial iinsucccsbfuily moved an amendment to Clause 3 of the Bill 
demanding that in 11)23, the stcil iutlustiy\s lepicscntatiori ol insufficieney of piottctiou 
should be a precedtut ol luitl ci piotcction. 

Depreciation Fund loi S'siel t^ompanies. 

Dewan Chaman'ai movtd hib amendment lh>iiig down that the Goveiiioi-Griicial in 
Council should have powci to liamc lulcs diutting sUcl cernpanu s to set aside loi a 
depieciation fund a ceuain auiouiit fiom the piotits and also piovuling lor housing, matei- 
nity and othci buit litb to w’oilu is. Tlie movei taul that the AstembJy was entnled to 
direct the companub to so spind ihtir polUb as to tnsuie j-iopci woiking. He 
complained ot the ban lot ol tlic woiktit who, not uhttanaing the Tai ill Boaro, wiic 
not well tieated and had to euilt;i guat haidships. 

Bir Charles Iniies, lepJ} nig, asked what ctind he done it the Bled companies tlis* 
obeyed the luie lor (i( pKciation lunds ? Uis opinion, is tl'al it must he Jcit to the good 
sense of the com panic b’ clnectoib. CJaube 3 was adopted altei two more amrndmtntb 
were withdrawn. 

Motion foi p.'i'-bing the Bill 

Sii Chailes limes tlicii muted that the Bdi a-i amen led be passed. 

Mr. h, ■^nnj\aba 1 \ BISJGaB, t'ppoaing the motion that the Bill be passed, observed 
that ihe mttbods adopted in giving piutection wcie so hopeitsbly at vanance that be 
could not agree to it. Cliailes bimselt had agieed that the Bnl pitvided lot BiUish 
preference. It was said that no eclume ol impeiial piikitnce should be undcitaken unless 
both the Government and the Ligib.atuie sgutil. He would, thtreloie, ask the House 
to be careful in view ol the tact that puintnee was both poniual and ccommical in 
cbaiacter. The sptakei oljccUil to the Bill on anoilui gKuntl, idinuly, that it enabled 
the Government to laibe moie revenue than was needed loi ailminibuatiou. It was bad 
and vicious in pnncipie to cricouiagc ovciHow ol moruy into the excbiquti. Concluding, 
Mr. lyengai reminded the (. ommtice Member that on ibi last occasion when the Limita* 
Iron Bill was beloie the House, be bad dibmissed the lanfl Boaidhs lecouin'endations lor 
import duties r.s a buideri on tbe coubumcr. AVas the laiill Bouid then an expert 
body or had it buddeiily become expert be cat so it suiltei the Commeice Membti ? 

Mr. Baugaiwami H KlsGAB, in cppe's.ng Iht IhiJ, riltiied to Hie Iropenal Economic 
Conlcience when the Biitibb itpiesentaiive hju: {•gie tei that Biitich goods were enjoying 
B large sbaie ol liuiiu’b niaiket even without pieleitnct*. Kow' fcjii Chailes Iniieb sought 
unfairly to extend the^ pitleicncc at the cubl ol India. He leirrud to the ]>obilion oi the 
Indian wagon mdubiiy in leiat on to the Bill uiiriei ojicussion. The wagon iiidubtry 
bad asked loi piotecuon. Ob’iK.usJy that ii.tin&tiy cou d nidi.uiaci ure aJi the Indian needs ; 
but strangely tnougli, the Coii.ine'iec Membe^i had placed oieleis in England in respect 
only oi cuiient wagon ji(]uiunicnlB but aiso ot ant icipatoiy jtquiiern iits lor the next 
kve ycais. The pobitioii was that m spite of liuhan stee-i 'piotecuon the wagon industry 
would nof enjoy any piivikge. When the question ol pioiecuon by bounty to wagon 
industry came up, tbe Government would ca> there was no iiecestity as they did not 
require any luither supply ot wagons. The result w ou'd be that while the local wagon 
industry vas suffering Biitish wagon would come into the count! y at a iidiculously cheap 
rate of duty. 

Bill passed by a Majority. 

After Mr. Jmnah had spoken n support oi the Bill closure was applied and agreed 
to. Bir Charles Inncs having relinquished bis right to reply, the Assembly divided with 

the reanit that the Bill was passed by 5Z votes against 40. 

Civil Aviation Grant. 

The Houae next proceeded to discuBB the motion that a supplementary 
gum not exceeding Ks. 996|000 bo granted to defray the expenBes that will 
pome in the course of payment during the year ending diet March 1927 in 
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respacfc of aviation. On Diwan Chamanlal strongly obieoting to a peony beingf 
spent on civil aviation, Sir Alexand»^r Muddiman replied that the question was 
of great importance and at the fag end of the day the House was not in a 
mood to discuss it at length. He, therefore, formally moved that further dis- 
cussion on the supplementary grant be postponed to which the House agreed 
and then adjourned. 

Discussion of Railway Budget. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the IIonBC proceeded to the general disenssion of the 
railway budget which was ’nitiatM by Sir ParushotaradaB Thakurdas. 

Sir Puru<^hothanidas THAKURDAS aeknowirdgf'd the manner in which the Railway 
authoiitir'B took m«mb' i8 of the Advi^my Council and the Finance Committee into thdr 
confidence but it s“emf’d to him that mostly it was a case of lockintj the doois after the 
horsfR had left For, ev( n with th« said experience of Railway surplus stores after the 
war, there waa to-day considerable huridus of wagons. Locomotives also ceased to be 
in exccBs. These enormous pureha'^es were made at a time of high prices and had 
involved the taxpayer in an annual loa^ of the best part of one crore He was pleased 
at the lower figure of comp'-nsatinn paid, but sugce-itf-d that following the example of the 
B. B and C. I. Railway who took the Advnory Council into confidence the Railway 
Member should also tej) th'^m of the number of claims reeeiv«'ji for compensation. Sir 
Purnshoiliarndas then s)mk'’ paiticn’arly on the lemaiks of Mr. Parsons, Financial Com- 
nnssioner, in his memorandum on the eff ct of exchange on the Railway budget. He 
he d that in the vvho’e raihvav fa’e told to the Houm' ttie eflE<*ot. of maintaining the artifi- 
rial ratio was visible unmistakab’y. Wnile Sir Basil Blackett had told them that prices 
hfld adiusted themselves to 6d. Mr Parsons was counting on the effect of sterling 
transactions for the next three to five years. Ho then examined in detail Mr, Parsons* 
observaHons. 

As for the wages of the railw'ay employees he was the first to stand, for not only 
adenuate payment but for one that would ensure comfort. He recalled that three years 
ago Sir Charles Innes hold the wages of railway employees to bo very generous 
and those wages to-day wore more favourable because of further fall in prices. To 
raise this issue to pTejudicc discussion on the ratio was not fair to the country. Sir 
Purushothamdas added tha* the Government had been artificially propping up exchange. 

Sir Basil Blackett • You want artificial d<'prpBsion. 

Bir Purushothamdas* It dos not lie in the m-mtli of the lion. Member to interrupt 
roe when the time is so limited ami when bo knows well that be had not the courage to let 
the ratio issu^* be discussed paili t. 

He continued* “As for the scores, hero a^ain, Mr. Parsons had shown that the 
Government h.ad hv its ourirncy poliev hit the Indian industio’s. Sir Purushothamdas 
further 8howe<l that the mileage of in 1923-24 had earned on the average Rs. 21,907 

per mile. The total mileage of 39,817 in 1927 to 1928 was estimated 1 1 cam practically 
the same, natnelv Rs. 24,923. 

Sir Purushothamdas continuing drew' attention to the remark in the raihvay admi- 
nistration report of 1922-23 that the railway earnings depended on the general prosperity 
of the country which in the case of India w’aa most eamly measuied by ♦^hc agricultural 
position and retuins of foieign trade. The administration report, of 1925-26 had referred 
to the heavy drop in the export of grains thiough Karachi. The Railway Member had in 
bis speech on Friday admitted that the total for<Mgn trade nvis nearly 50 crores Jess in 
the current year than in tlie pn vious year. Thp whole question then was that whenever 
they manipulated eurrency and esp^'Cially the ratio in a manner tliat it either Barapered 
exports and consequently also imports, the railways vvme bound to suffer. Sir Charles 
Innes was, therefore, not right in thinking that the huilget which he presented with a 
heavy heart was dependent only en factors oufauie his hum in control but might very 
well bear in mind and exarame the factors unfbr tlie eonlrol of the Government of India. 
He felt that unless the Railway depaitmert make the Finance Department straighten facts 
and remedy them, the Railway Budgets of India not only for t he next year but for some 
yeais to come would have nothing but a sad tale to put- b' fore the House. It was a very 
sad commentary on the Cnrreney policy of the Government and the fiist nfloction of it 
had been found in the Raihvays of India. 

After several members had spoken Sir Chailes INNES replied to the debate. The 
Railway Member said that for the last few years, the railways bad got accastomed to 
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Is. fid. ratio and there would he coraplicati<m if that rate was altered. Much had been 
said of the question of separation of railway finance and both Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and 
Mr. Ncopy had pleaded for revision The terms of the present convention were to last 
for three years only and then tlie position should be r. -fx imined but if there was a 
general dfsire that tlip question should be ipvie\vr<l eniliei, then the Ilailway Board 
would be quite prepared even to undritahe a ]>n']iniinniy rximnnation of the subject. 
But the whole scheme was in an exp-iimeiital stag'* and for that reason he 
himself would prefer post poneint nt 60 that llie expeiiraent would work itself out. But 
it must be remembered that whenever examination was unilertakeii, (here must be one 
condition, namely, that tho profits of Hallways must po towards impioviiig the railw’ays 
and cheapening the rates and freights and not foi the general rc venues of the country. 
Mr. Sesha lyengai had consideird that in the ra.Iway piogiamme (hey were going too 
far ; but most of the othfr iiiembeis who had {-pokm liad urged that the nght policy for 
(he Government to adopt was to push on their programmes etp'Cially in ngiicultural 
tracts, and this they weie doing. H* warmly conterde<] against the chaige that the 
policy in rcgaid to i ail way progra’iime was in th^* interest of Hnpland and pointed 
out that the lowest, satisfactoiy tendei w’as acc 'pted by the High Commissioner and there 
was no preference lor But am in reipecl of the stores purchased. 

Proceeding, Sir Chaihs lefcned to the criticism levelled against th ' Ilailway Board 
after (he report of the Raven Commitlee on woikshops and said “ We sought that enquiry 
at the instance of Mr, Wrench and we shall give t fft ct to the recornmondations. He 
informed Colonel Gidney that reduction in fairs had taken place not only m State Railways 
but on all Cf nipnny-matiag^'d lailwavs. If Mr. .T igiah’s sugp'^sPion for a uniform rate 
of 2 pies P''T mile on all laiivAa^ s lor Ihiid-''! i^s p ixserig^o-s weie ailopted then there would 
be a loss of Rs. 11 croies Mr. Ranga Ai>ar was not light in Ins fipines that 2,r>00 men 
ban been transferird to Ca’euMa from Tjueknow on the K. I. Railway having taken 
over the 0 and K, Railvsny. The liguies weie not nioie than .‘{00. He ast,nred Mr. 
Batnaswnmi that if tluie was reraissness on the ptut of tlu Governraent of Indi.'i in giving 
attention to South India in the mattei of rail wavs in (he past, that v^as more than made 
up by the projected extensions in the coming yeai. (Concluding, Si? Charles Tnneg 
amidst applause said tliat if the policy adopted by the Rad\\ay Tbiard was pursued, 
then his successor after live years would be able, to shew a very r'nnaikable rccoid. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Demands. 

On the 23RD FEBRCARY discussion on raihvay demands for grants commenced 
with a full dices debate on the aflaiis on tie* Railway Roaid on the mittion for omission 
of the whole grant, on winch all ih** ttnee nou-ofleial pin I i-'s s.*<’med agreed About 
125 motions for cuts, snni‘* token and some snb'.tanlial wee on the mdei lapf-i, but Viy 
mutual agreement diseuss.oii was eoi'ceutia’ed ( n H'deeted mot i of both ohiii’act' is 

Mr. Srinivasa IVCNOAU lOse to move a reduction of tlie demand by Rs 9,42,000 
which w’oiild Ml” nallj amount to omission in effect. Mi. Tyen^ai conipl.'iim'd the prin- 
ting mistake m (he motion on the papei wlneh slated that deniaml be reduced to 
Rb. 9,42,900 and not by Rs. 9,42,000. 

Mi. Giaham protist'^d that tins wms the mistake of the mover as original dociiraentB 
showed. Mr. SiiiiivaFa Tyengai expiessed legu-t and tl e IMesident peimitted him to move 
the reduction by Rs 9,42,000. 

Mr. Iyengar, in moving the motinn, said that tin* Raihvay P^n^d was as supreme as 
the Government of India and had its levinue and exp< ndit ure ’ in tlie s.ame proportions 
as the gemral budget There was no sanctity atf.ached to 1 he Rail wav budget They 
wmntMl tfcat iailway.s should be a tian^f. iied subjict in cliaige of an Indian Minister. 
The Railway Board w'as an iiresponsiMc body. Fust e’ass appointments like those of 
the Chief CommiFsionei and MemlvTs (d (In* Railway Board were appointed without refer- 
ence to the Aisenibly. He HcalUd it was an integial pail, of the c nvention that India- 
nisation should be proceeded apace and Indians shouM be r-ppointed to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Brinivasa lyr ngai maintained Ihjit (his quei t jop was also a iccommendation of 
the same leBolution ]Uht as the Convention \va‘i, and though i 1 was made apart, from the 
Convention it bf^came a fnrthei convention. Wliy tak- si. <*lt(‘r undei techincal evasions f 
He further held that Hie Boaid should not be a teclinical body but a businesB body and 
Indians were available to man it to-day. There was inal-a ’mmistiation and gross breach 
of trust as was shown by the scam.al. Bir Chailes Innes had made virtue out of 
neccEBity in w*(lcoming the Raven Commit oe's stiiclure. He finaliy charged the 
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Government that the Indian point of view had not been kept in connection with the 
Bailway administration either in the matter of constitution or power of the Board or 
power of the legislature. The Intiian point nl view wag not kept in view as was shown 
by the sorry tale of extravagance in respect of wacons and stores. It was still an alien 
administration out of touch with the Indian rerjuirements. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying, vvi Ij ' d the afte.ek had b^en directed to him and not to hia 
railway officers ; for, he maintained, Ihe Bail wav Board was a technical body and did not 
control the policy. As foi Induiiii'^ation, he recalled his words three years ago which 
did not hold out the hope of f he eai ly apMoinf m^^nt of an Indian to the Railway Board. 
An Englishman or a Scolclimau dislike I nothing more than that he be charged with 
breach of faith. The Railway Boanl was a technical body and its appointments were 
prize posts for railway service and mnst go to men who had earneil th^m by excellent 
work. It would be dereliction of fluty on hm part to rpcommfnul sunersPRsion to anpoint 
an Indian. lie reabs'^d llie point of view of Imliana that ihe Railway Boarfl was a 
close corporation from which In bans were flrfuntely excluded (hear, h'^ar) but, thf^y mnst 
realise his point of vii \v also that Iiiflianisat lon was purely a question of time. He 
admitted that the Imlianisation policy was belated ; but it was having full effect and 
Indians were coming to the top. There was an Indian Chief Engineer and an Indian 
Superintendent. 

Reduction Motion Carried, 

The motion of Mr. Snnivi«a A 5 fengar for a cut amounting virtually to the total 
rejection of the dem.and was Lheu put to vot ‘ and cariiel by 59 votes against 52. The 
House then aiijourncd. 

Cflpifal Piogramrae. 

On the 21TrT FEBPJ’^ ViIY, f’.ui b* R'lnzni moved a cut of Re 1 and wantel to know 
what their co-umitra *tits would b* in rMO"*('t of I'diabditat-ion an I cipital program n™. As 
for new construction he wwhed they went at a Icr^ rapifl rate than they vvere doing at 
present. L-'t there b^’ no undue iuir.l<'n on tlioir resources in respect of interest charges. 

The motion was put and negatived. 

Railway Stores Policy, 

Pandit Kunzru next moved a cut on demind unhr the Riilway Roar.! ti pr itest 
against the purchase of stores direct without assistance an 1 consultation 'if the Stores 
Df'partramit. The cxi-itiag policy of th'' G.ivnmmm*- m g^n >ral and R iiUvays in oarti- 
cular for buying stoies was lug'i'y ob] ‘e‘ , in ib'e. It st ires \v*r' n it b mg'it tdirough 
tiic Stores D’paiLmenl why wa» that d-^; irt n-'nt a*- a’l m iinta’ ti''* ! ? 

The Chair pot tiie Wikoi c.it^ to v o * an I f| ir • ! itcu’i'l. T i 's b'lnj; e, invests 1, 
division was called and Mr. Kunz'uS molioii wis canimd by Gii agiuist 41 votes. 

Separation of Railway from General Finance. 

Mr. Kunzru next raiSf’d (he (in'>stion of separation of railway financ'* from g^n^'ral 
finaneg and made suggestions ni res’i>et of changes ealleii for in tin con\ mtion on the 
subject. After discussion, Pan lit Kutizm with Ire v the amendment on recjivmg the 
assurance that the H lusc woiH b^ given au oo lo’-tunity of di‘« jussitig the matter. 

Enquiiy into Railway Employees’ Grievances, 

Mr. M, K. Acliarya ra’S’* I tfie queHtion of Government not accepting the A^vS^mbly’s 
resolution in 1925 recommen ling in(\airv into the gri<»vances of the sahortinate raihvay 
employees. He described (lie attitude of tin Government as one of great lack of sympathy 
and said that resolutions had HI ric^ been passed by the conferenc; of emoloyoes ,and All 
India Railway Federation earnestly praying for a commisdin of inquiiy. Mr. M K. 
Acharya gave a (ietailed list of gn'evanc's as r»pmvvi by him from employe’s particularly 
in regard to low wages The tihght of emplov»es was inlo»d iik' that of a dm vnmg man. 
Would not Sir Charles [lines with weight of Ins auGionty ani influence come to thiiu 
rescue by at least agreeing to appoint a committee of enquiry ? 

The motion was under discussion wh«’n the Assembly adjourned till next day, the 
26TH FEBRUARY, when the motion of Mr. Acliarya was pressed to division anc carrie.l 
by 64 against 47 votes. 

Extension of Assam Railway. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay then move I a cut of Ro. I for drawing attention to the failure of 
the Railway Board to consider the possibility of railway coinmunicatioa between Gauhati 
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#nd filiillong. This was withdrawn on Sir C. Hinillcy assuring that Motor transport 
pervetl better than Railways m the Assam Hill roa^ls. 

Decentralisation of Railway Board’s Woik. 

Mr Kelkar next moved a rut to elicit niforraatum whether the Railway Board had any 
scheme of decentralisation of board’s woik and povver of hupervision and control laying 
special stress <"n want of close touch of officials with pubbe opinion. Ho urged that the 
advis iry committee should not be confine*! to metropolitan cities, bub should also bo 
formed in mofussil. He sugiieHted that comrnitte.'S be foirned on the lines of those which 
existed in Prussia to which r(foren'’e had been mile by the Acworth Committee, 

On receivin*! the assurance that all suggestions made in the debate would bo fully 
considered, Mr. Kclkai withdrew his motion. 

Concession Rates to Indian Manufacturers. 

Mr. Kelkar next raised a grievanci against railway rates of trade in relation to 
Indian mauufafdureiB He traced the history of tins demand since 1915 when it was 
uade in the Impenal L'^i’^'at iv* t'mncilanfliaidtliolUilwayDjpaTtmentnevercon- 
lucted pioper invosl igatioiiH into the .loplicatioin mail** by Indian manufacturers. He 
nstaneel infei alia tlie cas‘ of ICiiIo.kir P»"oth**i8 who matuifacture<l agricultural 
mplcraent-, Sucli iniplrrar-iits manufacl an* 1 m Englaml were impoitcfl at preferential 
’ates by Mu* Ciistum8 I) ‘paitm mt t>ut llu* Uiilway n‘pirl,meut look another view and 
w’ould not allow ciuicessK'H evm when this iiii<iuify wa«i <bawri attention to by Dr. Harold 
Mann cndorMUg the appbcation of KiiloMvir r>iotheis. This was ultimately withdrawn 
by the raov r. 

Rpgulatiou of Expenditure. 

Pandit Nilkanfcha Das then urged that expenditure should be regulated. He com- 
plained that expenditure was growing more and more because they were all raising the 
standard of living unnecessarily by imitating Karop''an8. Tins moining there was a 
view expressd that the salary of Indians should b** rais'i to the level of Anglo-Indians. 
Wliy should this be done? On the other hand the tendency should bo to make Anglo- 
Indians adopt a lowmr standard. At any rale Indians must not unuoccssanly laiBo 
their own. The motion was finally lost. 

Redaction of Petrol Rates, 

Col. Crawford by a token cut pleased on the a*tention of the Government the 
necessity for lodnction of petinl rates and providing faei’dii'p for carriage of petrol m 
tank wagons. Sir Clement Hiiviley promised to look into this <|Uf'8tion of petrol rates 
after consult ’.u*g tix* .Agents and mfoimcd that tlu'y weie watrdimg the ([uestion of carriage 
of petrol m wagon^j. 

Other cuts on the Q^end2 were not moved and finally the first head^ the Railway Boards 
was pasiea by granting for it the reduced sum of Rs. 98, 

Inspection Demand. 

The second hea<i related to inspection. Mr. Duraisami Iyengar objected to the 
salaries of eertain offioers bfnnp put as non-votable wlnie they should have been put as 
votable,* He based hia obj'’CtionR under provisioiib of the Act which r*’(iuired that Inspec- 
tors should be appointed by the Governor-General in Council and as such their salarias 
must be made votable. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Higher Appointments in 8. I. Railway. 

On the 2CTH FEBRCARY, Mr. Rangaswmmi Iyengar moved a cut of over Rs. 2 lakhs 
to protest against ilie proposal of H. 1. Railway to add to higher appointments while con- 
tinuing to pay starvation wages to lower employees. Hr added that this railway was 
most inefficient and that Diere was nepotism. The motion was rejected. 

Pilgrims’ GfievancfP. 

Pandit Kiinzru by another tokm cut raiser! the grievances of pilgrims who are 
sometimes taken in wmgons. He biought this matter particularly in view of the forth- 
coming Kumbha Mela at Ilardwar. If it was felt absilutely necessary to carry pilgrims 
in wagons then it Blood to reason that they must get some rebate in fares. This was 
withdrawn. 
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Reduction of 3rd Class Fares. 

Mr. Acharya moved a cut to urge reduction of 3rd C'as^ fares. Reduction effected 
in respect of long journey helped only a very Binali pioportion of paaaengers. 

Bir Charles Innes, in opposing the motion, contemled that the 1 eduction of fares on 
East Indian, North Western and Bouth Indian Railways had given a loss ol Kb. 67 lakhs 
in eight months m spite of incieasul traffic. The Railways had gone ae tar as posf-'bio in 
the direction of reducing the fares. Ho emphansed that tuird class travelling in India 
was the cheapest in the world. The motion was lost. 

Administration — Working Expenses. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved for Ra. 1,230 lakhs in respect of working expenses 
under administration. 

Mr. Prakasam moved a cut of lU 2 cioics. lie said the budget suo a ed that no 
less than Rs. 05 were being spent in woiking expenaeb for every luiinli^d lupees gioss 
receipt. He elaborately mentioned to the House the 1 suit ot hit exaiiiuiat 1011 of Japanese 
figures and their cotnpaiison with couespondirig cxponse-i in uir»\l in India. Tuns, 
while in India, between Ka. 2,500 to Rs 4,000 weic paid moatljiy to the Ag( uf and 
Rb. 6,000 to the Chief Commissioner for K.ulways, the salaiy m Japan of tne Cbmf 
Commissioner for Railways dm not exceed Rs. 1,020 pei mensem. In India itself, the 
House must be aware that men hko the Right lion’biC bastii woiked pal lioticaliy foi the 
sake of the countiy on mere pittance leceived from the Stn vants of India Society. If 
only the Government had ior 60 yt aib tiled to open up these lanks 10 Indians, it would 
have enabled them to run railways at hall the cost. The motion was put and loit, 

Mr. Aney next moved a cuttoprot(bT,uga.nbtthc\iolationotthcE':eiecorara“nJa- 
tion for giving 73 per cent ot s acanci *b to Indians During thr yo.ar 223 apponnraents 
were made, ol whom 132 wmil to Kuiopeans, while only bO to In nans iiicluiiug statutory 
natives of India. 

bir Charles limes replied that on the Stale Kauway between Apnl to Febiuary 
36 pci cent appointments iiad gone to Euiopeans and 65 per cent to Indians and the 
reason why 75 pci cent was not uached was the paucity ol mechanical eng.neeis m 
India, but the Government, luily nnndlul ot woiKiiig up to 75 pei cent at the eailiest 
possible date, wcie making aiiangemcut lor mechanical tiannng aiul weic cmpluyiiig 
Euiopeans temporarily on shoit conliacls so that these appointments did not atlect per- 
manent proportion ot the service. 

Mr. Aney pressed the motion to division and it was lost oy 15 against 43, 

The demand under head “ Woiking Expensig-Administration ” svas therefoie cariied 
without any reduction. 


Rcpaiis and Maintenance. 

The next head related to tlie woikmg expenses, repairs and maintenance and opciatloii, 
Mr. Bhunmugham Chctti moved a leduction ot Rs. 50 lakhs in the, amount of 10 cioies 
set apart for lepairs and maintenance' charges ot lulling stock, IIis auttioiiiy f-.i moving 
this cut was the Raven CornmiitcL’s upon. This lepoil liiid c.eaijj reiuaikcd that the 
repairs were not being earned out as economically aa tlu-y sliou.d be ami tliat witn better 
organisation ami better methods ot pioduction. It snou.d be possibm to reduce the 
expenses to the level of expenses in England, Tue cists m legaid to iocomotures were 33 
per cent higher than in England, lUO per ctmt higher m the case of coaching vehicms and 
another lOU per cent in case of goods vehicles. These woiked out four and a halt ciores 
higher, but he pleaded that the Government should give au cainest of their intentious to 
adopt the recommendations ol the Committee by agicemg to at least half a ciore. The 
motion was pressed to division and lost amidst officiul applause. 

The total demand under this head namely Rs. 3h, 67, 00,0 JO was then cairied without 
reduction. 


Other demands. 

At this stage (5 p.m.) gUilUtme was applied and other ten heads of the budget 
were passed. The Coiigiese I’aity and 111 some cates also the Nationalist paity crjuig 
“No” but not clalkiigiiig a division. Thus after I days’ voting except that the nrst 
head the Railway Boaid which was given a leduced sum of Rs. 08 out of Rs. y, 43, 000 
the Railway Budget was sanctioned in entirety. The Assembiy then adjourned, 
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The Financial Statement for 1 927-28. 

Tlio II<.U 80 re-ahscmbled on the JST MARCH 1927 to htar the speech of Sir Basil 
BLA( Ivli'lT on the Budget foi 1927-2S Ko appictiabit jiduction in (uxation is piopoced, 
but the duty on motoi car and hidee, txport duty on tea and stamp duty on chitiues aie 
all to be allected. Some of tlum leduced ana tdlu aboii^Jitd. i'eimanent lemibsion of 
provincial contributions by 3 and had cnaes 18 noule and Bombay gels the lion’s share 
while Bengal is relieved to the extent ol 9 lakhs leaving 51 lakhs. The actuals of expen- 
(lituie under military loi 192C-27 aic exi)ccled to ixc-td the estimates by 03 lakhs. 

In the course of bis speech tSii Basil Blackitt suid . — 

Customs icceipts are expected to exceed the eitimrde by 130 crorcs, as a result of the 
biiojaney of the yield f I om sugar and piotect ve tluties. The Tioeecds in 19‘J5-2G of the 
sugar duly weie 71 lukhs more tlian foi ll'J4-25 and neail} double tliose of 1923-24, and 
were thought to have been iiillated owing to the hta\\ fall in the woild pi ice of sugar in 
that yeai. But out cautious e^llmat^ ot 570 cion s loi r.i2(»-27 has now to be laised by 
1.26 crores. I'lotective duties on stiei in spite ol tlieii sneer ss in giving piotcctioii have 
provid unexpecudly (flicaeicus in bunging in u k nue and aie nov\ expected to pi oduce 
2.35 crous as against an estimate of 2.35 cioks. This lepHSints of eouise the total 
piocetds ol these duties, not simfdy the txccss ova vs bat the oidinaiy leveiiuc duties 
would have bi ought in, 

Taxi^s on Income aic now estimated to bniig in 29 lakiis J-'is tiian the Budget cstirrate 
of 10.15 cioies, but this is due almost di'iuly to an inei-asr' in refunds m conntction with 
doubln income lax leliei consequent on the iLduciion in the staiuiard rate of income-tax 
in Gieat But am. 

Oiu iceeipts firm SaU weie full} up tu ant .cij allol 1 ^ up to tin' ani of December, but 
tlie hope, bo A< vei sl< nda ly buttictM (I, ('ir,t 1 1'< n* w iUnlg-d might bung a leduction of 
dutj semis tospiing itcrnal in the biia'-t ol the sa.l iia'ctant and the mt'st recent figures 
suggest tliut cleaiances liave bedi ittaidid j>mding the optning of tlie Budgit, It so, the 
klaich liguies maj shew a substantia' kcomi}, but 1 laai lelt it fnuilent to place the 
levisui estimate at 0.70 cious, a riductum ol ^aklis on it.e oiiginal istimatc. 

The net i» C( ipts liom Opium aie now tiimaudai 3,12 crons, an unpio\(raent of 
80 lakhs on the Budget iiguie. We wat ui.i.Ui} caul.ous in oui loucast of the imnieaiate 
(ffict ol our new jioiicy ol lestiicting (xpoits, \vi.,a a f ooi ciop tuecvcdiiig thite succes- 
fcive bumpei jeais l(ti to a saving ol 18 lakhs m cm pa} merits to cultnatois, etc. 

Ibtie lb IK) cl ange m the figuic oJ O.td cjoks loi the Buiiwa} conliibution, and 
among oilier jcvtuue heads 1 ncid oii'} mention a speeiai uctipi ol 31 jakhs on account 
ol Geiinan lepaiation which lepiebtnis a pajment lu lespiet ol the pci red btloie Ist Apnl 
1920 and does not thcieioie go direct to leduct^on oi avoidance ol debt uu»lci the piovi- 
bions ol the Finance Act of 1926. 


iixpendituie, 1920-27. 

On the Expendituie Side the most imponant vaiiaimiis aie an exet ss of 07 lakhs in 
the net Militaiy ixpendiluu* and a suMUg if 82 Jul hs on mu n st e n diad-weight debt. 
The latlei IS due to the uduction m tne late olrnttiest | aid on new boiiowmgs. The 
cxctfcB on th( M liitaiy Budget anscs niUiiiJ} fiera the iKtessity ol mci cased expendituie 
on ])U]cbasc and manulactuie oi oidmance anu (»tlui sUnes amt untmg lo 7U Jakhs. Un- 
foitunateiy this IS not a non-re cuiieni but a iicuiient ineuast expl.imabie by the fact 
that w(* have come lo the end ol oui lowcitodiaw e ii tl e sui plus stores left over alter 
the War, 

Ube levist'd estirrate (d icvinuc cincts to 130 25 nous and tl e itvised (tlimate of 
cxpertltfuie to 127. 16 cioH? as an jaucl with thecugiial estimute of 130,43 crorcs and 
l.'iO.bb eiOK B. liius foj tlie le uith }«aj in niceissicn \m; aie Jelt w ilh a leaJiBCd BurpiuB, 
Uht HMS(d Bu(’g(t ol 1910-27 sl ews a ba'anet* ^ n (hr jigjit tide oi 3j0ciorcB. 

Ilutt figuus aif diawn up on the lasis wlieh has httn cuftemaiy foi the pnrpOBC 
of ihs pietiniatKn ol the Indian Budget for nany }(a]s lut, as pointed out by the I’ublic 
Accounts ttnmiltce in thin Bijoit on the Ai u ants ol tlie yi ai 1924-26, they do not, 
stiictJy sjtakmg, upKEciit lithii the giii-s or tin i ct ji venue and ixpindituie of the 
GcMniLtnttl liidia. A bulk d cirtinuity is aiwa}s to be di jiitcated. 1 have not 
tl. ought It diSiiabJe lo dipait l;tm tl'c n.itlid ol piisi ntalien sanctioned by past piactice, 
Treie are ini'ud oiaw lai ks m ; nj loin, tl at might bt adoptul But that the puBint 
loim IF, m tm ( inconvuinin aid na}<\«n be nnsnading is ibustialtd by our 

rxpciidce m 1920-27. In spilt ol colsk.i labJe impjovtmcnts m the main Bevtnue btads, 
it JB ytTy surprising to discover that the Tty in d tstimate ol it venue for 1926-27 actually 
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shows a decline of 18 lakhs as compared with the original estimate. The explanation has 
to be found in the way in which Railway liguits are biought into the liguies of the 
General Bu(^ get. Both the ri ceipts an«t » xpi ndiiuie on Railway Account, which appear 
as Items in the General Budget, aic subhiantially lovvci in ttic levisc tl Budg^^t than in the 
original. Yet the Railway conliihutiou is ox.iciiy as oiigiiially estimaicd and has under- 
gone no change whalevei. The r»-vi8ed mrpiUb ot 3 10 ciori s lor 11)20*27 is accounted 
for to the extent of I at her over 2 cioifs by a real inipn vement in oui leveiiuc ; yet the 
revised figure for revenue is less than the ojignial. The figures of net revenue and 
expenditure refei red to below give a tiucr pictuie m this itsp -ct. On the other hand, the 
net figures tend to obf-ciiie the magnitude of tlie Goveiurn iit of iiuiia’s activities and of 
the expenditure winch they and the Ashciubly control. Wc must turn to the grots figures 
to get an adequate conception of what these are. 

The giosB expcndituie of f he Ooveiiiment of India including the wojking expenses 
of the Railways and of thel ostsaud IMegraphs and Iiiigation D.-paitineiUb aggiegates 
well over 2U0 cious. The exact figuie is 201.72 cioics. Even tins liguie excludes 
ceitain small items of expcndituie which aie ehoAn net — not giots — m oui accounts. I 
have not imposed on the Finance Oepaitmrnt, to whcbo h'yal and exacting j.ibimis liuiing 
the Budget beason the Government and the A^bembii and in a bje enii lii-gice the b jiiance 
Member are deep'y indebted, the labk nf aiii\ing at exaCc figuits in Ihi^ connecium. For 
the purpose of pieti ntation of the facts to tne JR. use and t be couiitiy, the giosb expendi- 
ture figure ol V 04.72 cioub conveys a bufficientiy tiue picture. 

The task of woikmg out accurate figures ol oui ntt rcvtiiue and expenditure requires 
preliminary decibions on many piobfimatical {tointb, for txr*in(tlc, the quebiiou aiibes 
whcthci expenditure on the colieciiou ol taxr a bliouJd aj*p at as exj endit uie or as a 
deduction from the rt venue rausrd b} imans of tliobc faxeb , or again, wiittnei the interest 
received on out advar. or s to thr* J rovmcia. Loans Account thou'd be treated as a deduc- 
tion from our inter ei-t chaigeb or us levenu-. ^raletnerlt D of the Budget, sets out the 
figures of net icvet.ue and r xpend It urc on the Sfune basib as lust year. Accoioing to that 
Btateraent our net expendiiuie amounts to 84.07 cioicb. Gne Uct winch the liguics of 
net, revenue* and expen iituio bting out with bunvAhat startling c eainebs is the txieni to 
which uudei the i« foimrd constitutum the actnitie-s id the Goveinmont of India have 
been transleiied to tlu’ Provincial Govciumeuls, ih'* lunctions of the Cent ral Government 
being limited lu the mam to the dtlrdice ol India, hei ledhlions with the exteiioi auel 
with the Indian Pnnees, major comtuunicatioub, the Pubiic Debt and the Cuiieiicy, some 
miscellaneous duties 111 conmction with subjects bucli Ub buivtys, aichatology and rtbcaich, 
and the respoubibiiity for geiieiai supeiintcndcuce, diiectiou aud coiitioi or the Pioviucia 
Governments. 

Debt positron. 

In the year 1920-27, while our total debt will have mcnased fioni 909.04 to 975.641 
crores, our sterling debt will have (U ci eased fiom 450.5,") to 152.40 ciorcs. Our piovluc- 
tive debt will have increascrl fiom 7.{7 98 cioica to 773.83 crores, and our unproductive 
debt will have dcci rased trom 234.00 to 201,71 cioies. SatiblaGory as tliesu figures aie 
in themselves, they arc still more pleasing in then rr action on our Buiiget expenditure 
and on the late of interest at winch we boiiow m India wht tin r for new capital outlay 
for productive puiposesor for repayment of matuimg drbt. Thanks mamiy to our policy 
of making legular piovisiou for leductiou ov avoidance of debt, wr boiiowed m the maiket 
in India at the rate of 4 09 per cent, bubjcci to lucomr-tax in 1920 as compared with 0 
per cent tax-free in 1922, and the chaige on the Budget of 1927-28 for intercut on dead- 
weight debt IS about 5 and hall crorcs Jess than it w'as m 1923-21, a saving considerably 
larger than the total amount of our present piovision for leduciion or avoidance of debt. 

Budget estimates for 1927-28— -Revenue, • 

The ground is now cleared for the piesentation of the liguies of revenue and expendi- 
ture of 1927-26. 1 put tile net revenue iiom Cubtoms at 49,15 crores, an increase of 

2.76 crores over the original estimate and of 1.46 ciorcs over the icvised estimate for 1926- 
27. Allowance has been made for a reduction ot about 10 iukhs in the revenue from 
protective duty on steel owing to the effect of the new tSteei ludustiy Protection Bill. It 
is wise to anticipate some reduction in the impoits of sugar as compared with the very 
high figures of the past two years. The reductions untici ituse two heads should, how- 
ever, be compensated for by the rioiniaJ giowih ot revenue under other heads. 

Under the head of ‘Taxes on Income,’ 1 put oui net receipts at 16.60 crores which is 
85 lakhs more than the Budget figure lor the current year and 65 lakhs more than the 
revised eitimate* The improvement under this head is due in part to slightly more 
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profitable tjafle pt^noially and lu pait to the substitution of tax-subjfct for tax-free 
Goveinmciil ol India ^Lcuiitu-s. 

The oiii^inul « Mim'd*’ ut r<’vo:iue fiom salt did}' for was (» liO crorcs and I put 

the ilguio ioj llL’7-i:8 at 7 cioies, the inciiaso being justified on the basis of the normal 
giowtli in coiibumptioi). 

t^iidri tlu’ lK\ui ‘Opium’ wo havt' to allow for a reduction of 10 por cent in our exports 
in acoidaiico with the poiioy announced last year. On the other hand, the cunsiderablo 
1 eduction which has bom olltcltd in the ar*'a ol cultivation cui tails our outgoings, 1 put 
the tiguie loi giObS lovenuc flora t)pium at 3.811 cioics, vv Inch is 35 lakiis loss than tho 
ri. vised liguie ioi the cui lent ydu, and the oxpemlituic at 1)1 lakhs which is 10 lakhs 
Itbb tlijiu ihi hguie in the le vised eidimutes ioi iy20-27. The not rivtiiuc will accoidmg- 
jy be 2.1)2 cioiib as cornpaiod with 3.12 cioies in the current year. 

Tnc net ircojpis liora Jvunwavb tor jyj.5-20 vvcie com-ii)c!abJ 3 ( bdow those for 
1!)21 25 and in bi'ito oi the incnabJ’d value ol 1 pel ct id on the capiml charge, the 
contnhulion lulls lioin (» 01 ciuiib in 1020 27 to .5.18 cioies in 11)27-28. 

Oui itceiplB undei other h- adb ol levtiiue aie cbtiniated at 15.70 cioirp^ being a 
rtduction ol I 71 clo^^ limn th* oiiginai ettiinule foi li)2<)-27. Tins t bt iraaie abbunu'S 
the Ctndinuante, p( luliiig the iiiauguiat loii cl the luseive Hunk, ol the pieseiit piaciice 
ol difditiiig to ie\. nut the i xc ss ovei Lit) million in the liOid Siiinduul Kiseiveand the 
income liom invebtraent.^ ol the J’.ipei t’uiieiic} lltbcive. The araouid- ol tliebc receipts 
has, ol couine, been diminibhed uh the icbUit ol t)ie iKiuction both ot the blciling aiui of 
the GovLiniUtUt ol Iiivii.i lupte becuiities in the latlei lieheive 

Our total ( btm)at<M)l H venue lei 1027-28 cono’s to 128.1)(> ciores as coro|iaipd with 
an oiigiLial tbi imaie ol 130.13 ciorcb ioi ll)2G--'7 and a levibed ebtiniate of 130.25 cioies. 

I’lspemliluie, 

I Cl Mate our net no i fury experdiiuie loi l‘*27-28 at 5 1 1)2 crores, or almost t he 
same liguie air 11,0 oi.gina' ir^ duiy cbtrv.de loi lt>2)*-27, but 3(1 lakhs less than the irviscl 
hgvue loi that } ai. The dihap}>''aiance ot p<'b-twai chaig<'B foi dernobiiiseil officers 
ace((Unt8 loi a sav mg o! (•! lakhs, but this is couidei balanccMl by the extia piovision 
inO'bsai} loi the I xpansioii oi the An Koiee, hy incriased exp’-nditurc on irnpiovirig the 
bariack accoinuif dation loi both Biitibh and Indian troopP) and by the necessity for an 
additionai outlay ol 00 lakhs on oidnance and othei btoies to which I have aheady alluded. 

Civil expendituic. 

The nob'i cgniJic.int vai ahon iii oui cud expenditure liom the liguicB of the curient 
year tceuih undei the la.ad ‘lutticst on deadweight debt,’ which I put at 10.G3 crorcs as 
corapaied wiin 12.5.1 eioic- 111 lie* HudgU loi tlic curient yeai. 1 have aheady diawn 
attention to lb v\a> in whiCo oui bi'ady adherence to ti.e policy of making regular 
piovibion loi K’duc.icii and avoidance ol debt and conliuing new boriowingb to pioduciive 
puipobes in bciig’i.g m an annua. Jivulend to the tax-payei in thosha;eofapropre8- 
bivt Jy incK ro mg irav’i g in the chaige loi iUteiest on deud-W(‘ig)it del'l. The saving m 
giobb int' ici cl.aigii, n not h-s^ binkiiig and the people ol Imlia aie becunrig year by year, 
m aihlit lOii to tijtM.ix-pa} ( ib saving on int'Knt on ilcad-weight debt, all lh*j a Ivantagrg 
of luwei mtnt -t eh.aig s (Ol the lapdai which is bnng newly invc-tcd in pioductive 
woikb ol diVLjo] MU Id. T. in lit ill is It It aiik • by the Kaiiways, the In igation and the 
Foiest dt paitiiK ntb, and the I'lovmcial (Jov. inm'mtb as a whole to w liora an improvement 
in the cudit oi the Ctovcinuuid ol Indi.i bungs a niuch-valutd boon in bunging down the 
rate ol intuesi they have to paj on the sumb boriowed by them from the Tioviucial Loans 
Fund 01 diuct liciu the maiket. 

Bcnehcial services. 

Foi J.hc la&t tw 0 yvais, the Govt-ininci.t ol India have been seeking gradually to 
rcstoie bome ot the cuts made on the advice ot the Ki trenchmeiit Committee in the 
Government ol Indiii’b ixpendituie on beiitlicial oci vices. It ib no icllection on the 
llelrenchmi nt Committee to bay that some of the cuts were shoit-sighfed. Temporary 
expedients had to be aooptci m the ncxibling hnancial situation, it was absolutely 
esbeiilial that txp( iidiluic should be reduce! and it ib to the labours of that Committee 
that we owe OUI pusent ability lo take a fcoiiicwhat longer view. Among the new items 
of (Xpeiuiduie, winch have been appiovfd by the Standing Finance Committee, 1 would 
draw bpociai ati( iitioii to the hvr-yoHi piogianimc lor the expaubion of education in the 
Fionlici I’lovmcis ami olhri ttintuiies diiectly administered by the Goveinment of India. 
This progihuime was diawn up by the Ltpartmeiit ot Education, Health and Lands on 
the suggestion of the Finance Department and is, we hope, only the first of a scrici of 
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programmes relating to the other activities of that D*partmerit which largely monopoll- 
BCB the privil<*ge, so far as the Government of India is concerned, of watching over those 
comparatively few services which have not transferied to the provincial Govern- 
ments, whcic expenditure is directly and obviously rHatnd to the aflvanciunent of the 
social well-being of the mass's of the people, Tii'* pingiammes for additi oial expenditure 
on sanitatioii and other sm viC'S aio not yet ready, though indi^^i lual it'*ms of n^'W 
expenditure on their bci vices aie inchnlud in the estimib's lor 1‘>27-‘J8 Tlie (‘ducatjonal 
programme which extends up to 11)31-32 involvep, dun'ng tin* fiv' yeaip, an additional 
non-reeurring expenditure of 21) and three fourth lakhs and a reeurnng expenditure, 
rising gradually from 4 Iskhs in 1927-28 to 10 and half laLliS lu 1931-32. The total 
amount of additional expenditure for the year 1927-28 is just under 12 iaklni. 

Post and Telegraphs. 

The Indian Poslal and Telegraph Department ib, as the House is aware, treated not 
as a profit-raining instil uhon but as an oiganisation whose energies are directed to supply- 
ing poslal anil telegraph facilities to ihe gen»'ial pubhc in as full a measure as is 
compatible with the tundamental principh* that the D*paitrn-'nt slioultl n d be a burden 
on the gen* ral taxpayer. Un<!er noinial condiiion«, tlie woiking exof^riMs and in^^'^rest 
chaiges shoald be, as neaily as pobbihle, the bauie as the gio 8 r* veuin o: ti;.* D.‘partnQ'‘nl . 
With the giailual liiiproveraeiit m tiadi*, il is ]i i'msf.,il)b> io hopi-* t h r tiir* levciiiiPb Vvill 
glow to an extent suf!i<'i''nt to sho.v a sub-tautial suip’iis over rk ng exppns** and 
interest cliaiges. Hut tlia' happy state of aflaiip is int yi f ae' in” m ^iglit. It is 
clear, therefo.e, that ai-y luii’iotahf leduction iii the present imeal a" I teh'giaph lates 
cannot b 2 secuied wdhnut budo mg the g* iiera' taxpayiM' with th - n ‘ee.--,it 3 ^ (if paying a 
heavy suhsi ly. 

in tie case of th* Indo-Euiopean T» b grapli D*paittnent, r triia*! d net results 
of woilviiig in 1927-28 si o \ a small loss of 3 lakhs whieh m sbght'v inon* than the figure 
in the cunent year. 

Our estimate of the aggiegate expemlitnre of tlie Goverurn'm*- for 1937-28 cornea to 
125-26 creres. Our estimate of revenue on the bams n{ existing taxation is, as alieady 
stated, I2t>,96 croietJ, lesu ting in a mi plus of 3 Td ciores 

The surplus of 3 7(i ciores for 1927-28 is aiiived at on the aspumpMon that there will 
be no departure duiiiig the jear from the established rate of exchange of Is, fid. per 
rupee. The House wul, I know’, desire to be informed what effect a leduetion of th» rate 
of exchange from Is. 6d. to Is, 4d. would have on the Budget, iiguret, winch I have pie- 
Bcnted It lb by no nieaiib eai-y to anive at an accuiate I'hlimate. In a btatenv'nt wdneh 
is being ciiculated to-day, the tnanv and vaiious conbideiati ns .vlneh have to b" take .i 
into account in oidei to sliow the eff*cl of a rcuction to 1? 1 1. on ^h' Budget foi 1927- 
28 aie set out in home detail. Tlie eff. e' on th** lUidgpts for the ioloAnig’ \eaib i? albo 
conhulen’d in Ihe h.'inu' htab merit. The f‘ou{*;u‘.ion amvidatis t^ u’l I'n* a'-suniption 
that <!uiirig the yeai 1927-28 it will le unin ee.s-arj’ to eomp Tisxb’ r.ny Governm»'Ut 
emp'o^ech in any way foi the losb of appioxonately 1 1 p- i e* n*. in tli'* value of their 
wages, the reduetion of the lali > to 1 , Id v'oiud re.siilt in 1927-J8 in a total worspiiiug 
of oui ponlion by 5 26 ciores. I do not feel that it n- my dutv to- lay mi le half of the 
Covernment to make buggestions how the resulting deficit ol 156 ctoies should be 
provided for. 

Changes in taxation. 

The euiphiB of 3.7d ciores is airiv-d at on the ba^is of the exi-tmg levi I pf taxtion. 
With 5.45 cioics of Ihoviiicial contribut-on apart fiom Bengal’s contr.hution of 63 lakht.) 
still unliijUidateil, if is ohvious tiiat we cannot, aff ird to give away any impoitant portion 
of the surplus in naluetion of taxat ion if we are to liv'up to oni ch-el tie 1 intention of 
directing our tinarieial policy to the leduct ’on and eventual extinetion of the *Biovineial 
contributions ss soon as may be We aie, t)i rel(*re, not y^'t m a p 'hition to make full 
UhC of the valuable lepoif of the Taxation Enquiry (’onimift i‘ w hos-e ieco»nmen»lafion8 
the Qoveinnient and the couiitiy have Ivi-r. sindyinc di.i mg 1 1 e pa-^t year. I bhall, I 
hope, have the appioval of file House in paying tliat our gene»‘il policy a>- legards taxa- 
tion ought to be diirctrd tiist towarda a nioie rijuitalde di^-t i ibutMii of its incidence, 80 
far ns that n ay be attamab'e with (kv> ri gni 1 (o tlm otle i c.tnoTis of taxation, anil the 
abolition of tiiose imjiosts V Inch ate obnoxio’.s in pniieipV, sceh as some of tiie existing 
export dufifb, and that, will'll oui finances p< imit, w<‘ si, (mhl aim nf, a gialinl reduction 
of taxation to a level winch will giv • some reb> f to tie* tax-piv*r and Ji ave a laigcr 
margin available for the Biovincial Governnnnitb’ needs. Once the Biovincial contribu- 
tions have bei'n extinguibhed, we shall find ours-lvcs in a freer armo-phere in which wo 
can conBuicr the question of taxation entirely or almost cntiicly from the standpoint of 
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the Central Administrati'in. With a sarpla^i of 3.70 crorM, the House wil], I think, not 
debire ub to propos'^ afidifcional taxation for the parpos" of increasing the surplus. In 
1027-28 therefore, we clearlv cannot do more than eff^'Ct minor changi‘8, the net results 
of which will not be eerious’y to modify the surplus of revenuo over expenditure. 

Export duty on hides. 

Tlie first propo<;a!8 which I have to put before th^ Hons*' in regard to taxation affect 
two of our oxiMtine exoort duties, the export duty on hid'*8 and the exp ert duty on tea. 
TVie export dutv on hides has t^een condrmne.t hy th" Fiscil ConnmiMsion and tho Taxation 
Enquiry Committee as wr ing in t'nnciple and dang<*ions m effect. Tho trade is at, present 
in a depressed condition and the Qoveintn*“nt hav* fo'* some years seen no justification for 
the retention of the duty except on purely revenue grounds The export, duty on skins, 
which is open to some of the same obj<*ct 10118 , is both more productive and lv'‘88 positively 
harmful than tlie <xpnrl duty on hides, ami vve do not, fed that we are in a position this 
year to piopos** its I ’diictidu or abolrion. We jIo, however, piopos^ the immediate aboli- 
tion of the export duty on hides involving a loss of 9 lakhs of revenue. 

Export duty on tea. 

The export duty on tea brings m nppioximateiy 50 lakhs a year. Oar finances 
clearly do not permit of its abohtion unles-! ve can find some means of compensating our- 
selves for the loss involved. FortumteJv, we are in a position to moke a proposal which 
win «e( me Die diRTppe'iranc'' of Di'» exojrt duty on tea with no u'timite loss to tho 
revriueanlnt thesam» tone advintag''s to tie* proiluc ‘Fs of tea The tea 

companif' aio now asse-bcd to incom‘-*ax on 25 p,‘r c^nt. only of flieir total profits, the 
ba’ance being regarded an aericultu'a' income and therefore not liable to incom '-tax. 
The propnriion of 2.5 p'^r cent, was has*' t on imperfect data and later enijuirics show that 
the nnn-aoricnUura' proO^s of the tea comnani's amount to at least 60 per C'nt. of the 
whoV. Tlie Governm‘'nt, therefore, pmpos-' that the export duty on tea should be abolish- 
ed and that the tea companies should in future be assessed to income-tax at 50 per cent, 
of theiT total net incom", suldeot to the ptoviao that where (here is a 'market for green tea 
and the non agricultural profits can be exactly ascertained, income-tax should be assessed 
on the total of such non-agricultnra’ profits. The abdition of that export duty on tea 
costs UP 60 lakhs We exp-'ct to get an additional 15 lakhs fiom income-tax on the non- 
agricultural profits in 1927-28 rising to .50 lakhs in 1928-29. 

Import duty on motor cars, etc. 

The next proposal vdiich (he Oovernm-mt have to make is one which wdlJ, I hope, be 
iiniveisallv popular. We propose I hat the import dutv on mo+or ears shouM be reduced 
from .‘10 per cent, to ?0 p r cent, “ad valoi'm*’ and the import duty on tyres from 30 to 
16 p<"r cent. After mnkmg a’lownn'*e for the stimu’us to irnpmts v%hich this reduction of 
duty IS expecD'fl to give, 1 es-timatc the cohI of this proposal at 10 I'lkhs on^y. The 
reduction 10 in acc'e lanc'' will (he vi ‘\vs of the Taxation Enquiry Committee winch 
rightly <lrew attent.on to tlie importance of epoom iging t)>e deveo'pment of motor trans- 
poit in India. Nep h<’r the rioverneient nor,! (Inrd^,, the Hoire wnulil foel perturbed if 
the Provipe’al Gavernments wMz“d til ‘ opportunity of this reduction of thft import duty 
to impose Provineial taxation on the us -rs of motor cais for the improvement and develop- 
ment of their systems of load communication. 

Tmpoit duty on rubber seeds. 

Ther^ will be fonud included in the Financ'' Bill a provision for removing to the list 
of articles which can be importel free of duty rn1)l)‘'r seeds and rubber stamps which arfl 
at present subject to a duty of 16 p t c-m* “ad valorem ’’ The proceeds of this duty are 
inconRide, Table but it is hampenng an mportant adolescent industry in Burma, whose 
production promises to become an increasingly vahiabh* item in our export trade. The 
Government of Burma have made a special repicRf-ntation to the Government of India in 
support of this concession. We are vciy glad to b'' in a position to meet their wishes. 
Stamp Duty on Cheques. 

T have one more proposal to make for reduction. The Government have decided 
to accept the recommendation made ind-’Pendently in s^weral quarters and endorsed by the 
Currency Commission (hat the stamp duty on cheques should be abolished. With a 
view to the development of 1 he banking habit in India, we propose at the same time 
to abolish (lie duty on other Bills of Exchang*' payable on demand. For the momens, 
we do not propose the abolition of tho stamp duty on ]^,iig pf Exchange not payable on 
demand which requires further consideration and will involve a loss of about 26 lakht 
of revenue. It will be desirable that the abolition of the stamp duty on chev^nea and 
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other BIIIb of Exchange payable on demand BhouUl not come into force until the 1ft of 
July next in order to give the banka time to make the necasaary preparatioQB. The cost 
of the abolition of the duty on chequea in a full year will be 7 lakhs but is estimated 
to amount for the nine months in 1927-28 to 6 lakhs only. This loss falls on the 
Provincial Governments but does not make any very material difference even to those 
GovcrnmentH such as Bengal and Bombay, wh-re the bulk of the duty is collected. In 
these circumstances, the Government do not think it necessary to compensate the Provin- 
cial Governments for the temporary loss of revenue involved, partly in view of the 
relief which will be given to those Government in other directions, as the House will 
presently observe, and partly because we hope to be in a position a year hence to bring 
forward proposals for a division of the Stamps Head into Central and Provincial, coupled 
with a revision of the Devolution Rules which will fully make good to the Provinces 
what they will give up umler the head ** Stamps.” The cost of abolishing the duty on 
other Bills of Exchange payable on demand will fall on Central Revenues, but will not 
be considerable, and i have felt it unnecessary to make any special provision for it. 

Import Duty on Tobacco. 

Apart from the loss of 5 lal^hs owing to the abolition of stamp duty on cheques 
which will not affect the Central Government’s Budget, the proposed reductions and 
changes in taxation involves u <liminution of our revenue by 24 lakhs. In order partially 
to cover this loss, the Government propose to increase the import duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco from Be. 1 to Rs. 1-8 per lb , an incrpase which is fully justified on statistical 
grounds and while giving soun* adciitiorial production to Indian grown tobacco, will not 
materially affect the Indian cigarette industry which is now in a strong position. I expect 
to obtain 18 lakhs fiom tins souro*. 

The net effect of these m«‘ahuies on our estimates for 1927-28 will be a reduction 
of 61 lakhs under the head Customs, and an increase of 46 lakhs from Taxes on IncomSi 
with the result that our surplus will then stand at 3*64 crorea. 

Provincial Contributions. 

The natural use of a recuinng surplus is to reduce Provincial contributions I pro- 
pose, — and 1 am sure that the Houbc will unanimously agree — that our surplus should be 
devoted to a perraau'>nt reduction by 3 and half ernres of the Provincial contribution 
distributed in strict accordance with the provisions of the existing Devolution Rules. 
This will leave only 195 ciores of the contributions unremitted, excluding the Bengal 
contribution. Bengal is entitled to a share in the recurring remission of 3 and half orores 
to the extent of 9 lakhs, so that her contribution of 03 lakhs will be reduced to 10 lakhs. 
As, however, Bengal will not be paying any contribution during 1927-28, the actual cost 
to the Qoveriiracnt of luiia ot the permanent remission of 3 and half crores of the 
Piovincial contributions will amount only to 3'41 ciores in 1927-28. 

Unfortunately the amount of our buiplus is not sufficient to enable us to make a 
clean sweep of all the I’lovmcial contributions. It falls short of the amount required by 
1*81 crores. It is an interesting coincidence that the deficiencv i^ approximately equal 
to the amount of revenue sacntic **! a year ago when the (’otton Excise Duty was remitted. 
Eveu more uafurtuuate is the fact that the permanent remission of 3 and half croresi 
while bringing welcome relief to ev-wy Province, leaves 37 lakhs nut of Bombay’s con- 
tribution of 60 lakhs still unliquidated. The Bombay Government’s Budget is, I am 
iorry to say, in a very unsatisfactory state, Bombay is facel with a considerable realised 
deficit on the woiking of 1920-27 and is under the shadow of a further estimated deficit 
ot 61 lakhs in 1927-28 on other than Development transactions, which will be reduced 
to 32 lakhs by the remission of 19 lakhs of her contribution, this being Bombay’s share 
of the 3 and half crores. The Bombay Government have made a very strong appeal 
for help to the Government of India. It is needless for us to embark upon a^critical 
examination of the causes of Bombay’s difficulties. Even though we might be inclined 
not to acquit Bombay altogether of responsibility in the matter, wo must in fairness 
recognise that the existing D'*volution Rule 15 regarding the grant to the Provinces of 
an interest to the proceeds of Taxes on Incotn** which was designed for the benefit of 
Bombay and Bengal in particular, has altogether failed m its purpose. Any special 
claims Bengal might have urged iii this connection have been liquiiated by the relief 
already accorded; she has been relieve! from 1922-23 onwards of the payment of any 
part of her annual contribution of C3 lakhs, a gift of the aggiegate value of 3‘16 crores 
up to Slsfc March 1927. The only corresponding gift male to Bombay was a special 
non-rccurring reduction of her contribution of 22 lakhs for the year 1926.26 only. 

In these circumstances, the Government of India have been convinced that a very 
special effort ought to be made in 1927-28 on Bombay’s behalf, We are equally convinoed 
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of the inexpediency of altering the existing Devolntion Bole for the distribution of relief 
among the Provinces in a way which would help Bombay at the expense of other Provin- 
ces, Some other solution must bo found and the Government of India propose to find it 
by having recourse to the realised surplus of 1926-27. This amounts, as I have already 
stated, to 3*10 crores. After careful consideration, we have decided that the best way 
out of our diflSculty will be to use a part of this surplus for the purpose of remitting the 
whole of the remaindei of the Provincial contributions for the year 1927-28. This proce- 
dure will permit us to meet Bombay’s needs in full measure and enable her to balance her 
Budget for 1927-28 without in any way infringing the rights or arousing the resentment of 
any of the other Provinces On the contraiy, it will bring them additional and welcome 
relief. It will carry with it relief to all the Provinces from any liability to pay any 
contribution to the Central Government in 1927-28, I may add in order to make the 
story complete, that we propose also to relieve Coorg of her contribution of Rs. 12,000, 

These measures will exhaust the surplus in the Central Government’s Budget for 

1927- 28 and reduce to 1.29 crores the estimated surplus in the revised Budget of 1926-27. 
The pioposals so far made regarding the Provincial contributions, while fully meeting 
Bombay's needs for 1027-28, do nothing to make up to her for the disappointment of her 
expectations legarding a share in the proceeds of taxes of Income under Devolution Buie 
16 in the past year. In order that the Bombay Government may not feel that we are deaf 
to her claims on this account, we propose further that a sum oi 28 lakhs out of the still 
remaining surplus for 1926-27 should be devoted to relieving Bombay of one-half of her 
contribution of 66 lakhs for the current year. \Vc propose to couple this special conces- 
sion with the condition that her budget for 1927-28 shall show a balance on the right 
side. 1 am glad to know fiom the figures of the Bombay Budget presented in the Bombay 
Legislative Council last week, that there is every piospect of this condition being 
satisfied. 

There remains a sum of 1*01 crores still left unallocated out of the realised surplus 
of 1926-27. I have already observed that the inauguration of the lleserve Bank in 

1928- 29 may cause some temporary diminution of the Central Government’s revenue. 
It would be undesirable, if we can avoid it to make any special call on the tax-payei for 
the purpose of tiding over temporary Budget difficulties connected with the financing 
of the new Gold Bullion Standard and lleserve Bank. The Government accoidingly 
propose to utilise the remainder of the realisoil surplus of 1926-27 as a nest rgg either 
for the purpose of relieving the Budgets of 1928-29 and 1929-30 of temporaiy chaiges 
incident to the inauguiation of the new currency system or for the purpose of inci easing 
the strength of the reserves to be handed over to the lleserve Bank as cover for the note- 
issue or for both purposes, according as circumstances dictate, 

Bevenuo Beserve. 

The procedure which we propose is to open a special Deposit Account and pay into 
it the whole of the realised sui plus for 1926-27, In the estimated receipts for 1927-28, 
there would be included a payment from tins Account to revenue of the sum required to 
balance revenue and expendituie in 1927-28, on present figures 1 *8l crores. The amount 
finally credited to levenue m 1927-28 would, howevei, be not this exact amount but such 
sum as may ultimately prove ncct^ssary in ordf*r to bridge whatever the final gap may be 
between the expenditure for the year and the ordinary revenue, apart from this assistance 
from the special reseive. In order that this may be done the Government propose to the 
House, at the time when the rinanc.e Bill is taken into consideration, a special supple- 
mentary estimate covering the transfer to the surplus of 1926-27, 

I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that the non-recurrent remiesion of the Provin- 
cial contributions must lie regarded as definitely temporary, so that if a recurring 
surplus is not available a year hence sufficient to enable us to make this remission (ler- 
manenf, it will be necessary either to restore the temporarily remitted contributions 
wholly or in part or else to propose fresh taxation. 

The House will recognise that even though the Government are formally safeguarded 
against the accusation of counting unhatched chickens by the provision that the final 
portion of the Provincial contributions is remitted for one year only, they arc cleat ly 
taking the risk that if the monsoon of 1927 is specially unfavourable, both the Govern- 
ment and the House, and in a special degree the Finance Member, will be faced next 
year with difficulties which will m a measuie be self-imposed# 

Our proposals arc also open to another objection which I should be the last to 
minimise. They involve a diversion of the realist d surplus of 1926-27 from its proper 
application to the reduction or avoitlance of debt. The House will, I am sure, do me the 
j ustioe of recognising that I have not been backward in insisting on the virtues of 
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elrictnc88 and puri8m in the matter of debt redemption. My defence for this lapse from 
virtue mu8t be that complete liquidation of our liabilities to the Provinces in respect of 
Provincial contributions is a veiy big prize, justifying a vciy special effort, ano that a 
succession of realised surpluses has enabltd us to outdistance our own fixed piogiamme of 
debt redemption in the last few years, and that the fixed programme lemaius unmodified 
and involves us in any case in a chat ge of 5*12 croies tor nduction 01 avoidauce of debt 
in 1927-28. We can, 1 thinh, justifiably make this conctssion without denying our 
principles, in order to secure the advantage lor India, ecouomiu and social, and the stimu- 
lus to the successful working of the rcfoims, which will flow from the release of 6*45 crores 
of revenue to the Provinces lor expeudituie on those iiation-buiJdmg gervices which all 
true friends of India and of the Reloims have so deeply at heart. 

Finally, we should not be unmindiul of the fact that so long as Provincial contribu- 
tions remained unliquidated, the occurence of a bad monsoon, which would affect Pio- 
viucial finances more directly and moie severely than Central finances, would make the 
position of the Central Goveinment an uneasy one in the face of d<*maiiilb from the Pio- 
viuces for assistance from the Central Pudgei, — a state oi affairs which wnl be fumiameutal- 
ly changed once we have ceased to exact any coninbutions. Fiom the standpoint of our 
Ways and Means Budget, the complete release of the I’lovincial contributions make less 
difference than might at first sight be expected. It is impiobable that the Provinces 
will find It expedient to embark immediately on heavy additional txpenditure, as time will 
be retjuircd for working out plans and piogrammes. Indeed, to far as the year 1927-28 is 
concerned, 1 anticipate that the surplus of J92G-27 will, in effect, remain m our baiaucea 
and be available temporarily for the avoidance of debt, so that the amount of new money 
which we shall atk lor from the market, when we issue oui Rupee Loan m the snmmei, 
will not be increased as a result of these proposals. 

Let me sum up the Government’s plans foi dealing with the surplus of 1926-27 and 
1927-28. The cunent yeai’s Buiplus of 3 10 crores will be lertuci d to 2*82 crores by the 
special remission of 28 lakhs of the Bombay Oovcinmem’s contribution for 1926-27, 
This sum ot 2‘82 ciorcs will be transteired in its entirety to a special reseive so that the 
revised estimate (or the current yeai will not exhibit eitbei a revenue suiplus or a deficit. 
The next jeai’s surplus ot 3*61 cioies will be sujipJeraLnted by such turn, at piesent 
estimated at 1 81 ciorcs, as may be ri<}uiifd to be transtened from tne sptciai lest^ive in 
order that the out-turn of the year 1927-28 may also show neither a deficit uor a surplus. 
The credit balance m the special reseive at the ciose of 1927-28, at present estimated at 
I'Ol croies, will be kept in band as a nest egg foi use in counectiou with the inaugura- 
tion of the new Gold Bullion iStaudard and Reserve Bank. 

Concluding the P'lnance Member said — 

Each ot the three Budgets laid before the Second Asecmbly was not only balanced at 
the time of Us introduction but has presented India with an appreciable lealised surplus 
of revenue over expenditure. The uccessily of reducing the salt tax from Rs. 2-8 to Rs, 
1-f per maund m the Budget of 1924-25 postponed the beginning of the remission of the 
Tiovincial contributions. The Budgets lor 1925-26 and 1926-27, relieved finally of the 
uncertainties of Railway Finance by the separation of the Railway Budget fiom the 
General Budget, effected a reduction in the Provincial conti ibutioiis amonniing to 3.75 
Cl ores or, if the Budget contribution be included, a leduction from 9.83 crores by 4.38 

ciorcs to 6.45 croies. In addition, the Budget for 1920-27 signalised the demise of the 

unJamented Cotton Excise Duty, In the tiist Budget, this new Assembly has bciore it 
piopoeals for the complete extention, at any rate so tar as the year 1927-28 is concerned, 
ot the Provincial conti ibutions. ^ 

1 account it a great stroke of good fortune for myself and a happy augury for the 
financial work of the new Assembly that its first Budget should be the Hist since the 
lieformB in which our revenues are independent of assistance from the provincial tax- 
payer. Ever since the Reforms were inaugurated the Provincial conti ibutious have been 
a millstone round tbe neck both of the Central Government and of the Provincial Govern- 
ments ot India poisoning their mutual lelations and hampeimg their every action. 

Their quality even more than their amount, has strained the lesources of the giver 

and the patience ot the recipient. They have brought cuises, not blessings, both to him 
who has given and to him who has taken. The year 1927-28 sets India tree from 
this incubus. 

It is true that final and complete freedom has Btill to be won and that we are still 
relying on the Budget ot 1928-29 to consolidate the ground now occupied. The year 
betore us must be devoU’d to a fuitherand final effort to this end. But meanwhile the 
PioviDCial Governments will have at their immediate disposal larg additional resources 
ftnd tbe^ can turn confidently to the work ot framing projects for tbe advancement of tbo 
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well-being of ibeir citizens. GoTernments and, in particular, Finance Departments, and 
eytn Finance Members, are often taunted with being beartlobs and inhuman, and it is 
doubtless difficult and occasionally dangerous, to wax sentimental over figures. There is 
nothing to capture the imagination or stir the emotions in the bguie ot 6 45 ciores. But 
what lomance lits behind this figure when it is tiaiislated into spending capacity in the 
hands of the Ministers in the Provinces 1 It is always wise, when discussing figures and 
accounts, to remember that money lepresents nothing moic than a power to command 
goods and services. The programme of educational expcndituic in the territories directly 
administered ty the Govcinmcnt of India, to which 1 referred earlier m my speech, 
involves over a period of 5 yeais a total expendituie lecuiring and non-recurnng, of 08 
lakhs. In addition to improved accommodation and a higher standard of teaching for 
hundreds of existing schools and thousands of existing scholars, these 08 lakhs represent 
something like 600 new schools and 30,000 chiidicu bi ought within leach, for the first 
time, of the privileges of education year by yeai. What will 5*45 crores a year, tians- 
figuud into goods and seivices, available year by }ear in the iiands of the i'jovincial 
Goveinments, mean m the piomotion ol human happmtss, in the prevention of preventa- 
ble distase and ignuiance, in the widening ot the oppuitunities toi a gooil life for many 
cioies of the people ot India ! It is in the belief that by the acceptance ot this Budget. 
Members of this House have it in then power to piomote the health and happiness of 
millions ot the masses of India that 1 commend the Goveiument's pioposals to the House 
and to the country ' . 


Civil Aviation Grant Passed. 

There was a fair attendance on the next day the 2ND MAKCH, when the House met 
with an impoitant motion, being a Supplcmentaiy demand ot Kupees ten lakhs foi Civil 
Aviation, bn B. N. Mitia made a Jong st»etch in commending the motion. He said that the 
money now asked for was naiJy lor acquisition of land for a tutuieair harbour. The btand- 
ing h inance Committee had agietd to this sub]tci to the (iiustiun ul policy being accepted 
by ibe Assimbi}'. Tbe essence of the policy was to msuic that India shall have an 
tHeclive voice in tbe ccndiiions on which contracts aie given lor services touching her 
shoies and that opportunities were affoidid loi the investment of Indian capital and fur 
liaming and employ meul of Indian pilots and personnel. From the quesiioub put in this 
House, It was eviueiit that members were taking great interest in the question of avia- 
tion. The ^ssimbiy Itself ever since its estabiisbmeni in 1321 has been voting money 
yeai alter year tor expt nduuie on nuasuieb which received the approval ol the btanding 
Finance Committee. Aeiopiunc tiaiispoit services wtie startid in various parts of the 
world mostly rn 1320 and since then Europe had about eighteen ihousaird mles ol air lines 
in place ol six ihouirand miles, Am( nca about eight thousand miles iir place ot 2,800, 
Africa 3, GOO in place ol 300 and Austialia and Asia where theie were no air lines in 
1320 bad 3,300 and 1,300 miles respectively. Au impoitant advantage ot aerial over 
surface transport was speed. To the busmessmarr, time was moiny and economy of time 
was of great advantage in regard to goods tiaflrc. Aerial tiauspoit had other advantages 
over surface transport. Canisge of goods by air had several important advantages, 
particularly in the case of tiansit between diffeieut countries. After explaining tbe 
growth in au sei vices m Gieat Biitain under which the number ol passeugers and quantity 
ol goodli> carried had iiicrtased, bir B. N. Mitia saul that in Austi alia the air services 
were now a uselul and important fcaluic of rtgulai transport system. Japan too had 
taken op an elaborate programme ot development of civil aviation which would take 20 
years ttj complete. Aeroplanes bad been used m ceitain couutnes lor administrative 
purposes such as forest fire piotcctiou, survey of tracts, anti-maianal operations, ambu- 
lance and medical duties etc. It was, therefore, undesirable that India should lag behind 
other countries. Imbued with a spirit of piogiess India which was a continent even 
more largely benefittcd than most other countries by the development of her air transport. 
As a matter of tact Burma Government was already making use of air service for tbe 
survey ot about 1,400 miles of fortst and Creek countiy ni the iiawadi delta. With the 
devtiopmtnt ol air services bt tween England and India, tbe transit between tbe two 
count! Its would take oniy hve or SIX day r, iiiui bet we. n Bombay and Calcutta less than 
12 hours, of Delhi baicutta and Bombay within nine hours, Madras In a straight route 
would be a little more than 12 hours' louiney and il night flying develops iiaugoon would 
reached within 24 hours. 
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Proceeding, Sir Bhnprndranath Mitra said that however poor India might be, she 
could iioi whoijy oviTl<Mik ih«“ u> k 1 l(»i ihc tii vi loprarot of hei aerial transport. UnlenB 
India took an active iuiu»Bt in this maitei, inein whh tin- real oanger of this transport 
pasting into the hands ot foingn ca| iia.i-ts to vvh m Inoia coulfl not leluse the light of 
flight ovi r her teiiitciy un<i* i tei nia ot int» rnatioii.il An Convention He coir^ cted the 
mipuBhion cicated by Devvan (’I'.imanial ttat the policy was to help Englainrs supposed 
military advtntuies 111 the Kai Kahl. In tl..- Hinlg. tot lli27-28 tiny hati piovulc<l for 
the expenditure of about Us. 4 lakhs of which only Rs. 70,000 was recurring and the 
balance was non-rccumng 

Concluding Hir li, N. Mitra explaineci the details of the scheme as already published 
and said the air hai hour at Kaiachi was being constructeti with financial assistance liora 
British Government and it was only pioper that the Qoveinraent of India sliould later 
on take over the haibour by paying back to the British Government the money they are 
spending on it. Apait from toui mam aii hai hours at Kar.achi, Tiombay, Calcutta and 
Eaiigoon, it will be necrB>-aiy giadually to piovide a chain of aerodiomes across the 
main air louies, With the appr val of the S. F C, A. a sura of Us. 1 ana a half lakhs 
has been enieied m the budget tor 1927-28 to nnet expenditure on the acqu’sition ol land 
for intermediate aerodiomes on the main loute liom Kaiachi to t'alcmta and Hangooii, 
An additional reason lor incurnrig this expendituie at an early date was to enable the 
Government of India to exercise some control on the route atlupled by foieign aircraft 
in their flights across Indi.a. This foieign aiicraft has nothing to do with the Imperial 
Airways Company nor is it engaged on commercial tlights, there being as yet no com- 
mercial air route tiavcising India. It is engaged on what is known as experimental, 
world flights. 

After some discussion the Assembly passed the demand of Rs. 10 lakhs and adjourned 
till the next day when the Budget was ditcussed. 


General Discussion o( the Budget. 

On the 3UD MARCH, the IJouse rc-assembling, Mr. Rarigaswami IYENGAR, General 
Secretaiy, Congiess I’aity mitiatrd the guieral discussion on thu budgei. Mr. 
lyeiigai fcaiii that th«' budget had left him in a drprcPBed state m spite of the 

Finance Mtmbei’s sound flnancial methods. Tiie House had repeatedly failed in its 

attempt to excicise its power on account of certifications. The Goveinment, mslead 
of cnliaiicing their powers, was curtaihiig them. He complaincii specially of a large 
number ot volable itenib which the Goveinment had made non-votable such as passage 
money, travelling allow’ances and pr-nsions of oflioials. Why shoukl the ABsembly 
be consulcied incompcu*ni to deal with ([uestions ot the carpet m the Government House 
in Calcutta and state carnages and motors of the Govcinor-Geiirrai 1 It w'as quite 
clear that the Government did not trust this House. The Government had thus been 
going on crippling the powers of the legislature both here and in the proviaoes. It 

was a tiavcsty of truth to say that this Assembly had the power to conduce to the 

bappiuoss of the masses. 

As for the mam buduet, he said the tale of realised surpluses w'as that of over- 
estimating of expenditure and under-estimating of r. venue, a talc which Mr, Qokhale 
was the fiist to raise in the Imperial Legislative Council, the defect of which had never 
been rectified. The F.nanco Member should have, instead of starting his provincial 
loans fund and debt redemption scheme, given relief to the tax-flayer. Then again he 
protested against the proposed abolition of export duty on hides. His provitfce had the 
industry of hides and skins alone to boast of and the present protection was thus proposed 
to be withdrawn. He had received a protest from the Iluics and Skins Merchants* 
ABBOCiation. « 

Mr. G, D, BIULA said ■— “The Finance Member, when presenting the Budget, an- 
nounced with no little jubilation amidst cheers from treasury benches that he was in a 

r iBitiou to place before this House a surplus budget for the fourth year in snccession. 

wish, Sir, 1 also had felt as joyful as my friends opposite on this occasion and had 
been in a position to swell the chorus of congratulations to the Finance Member. Bat 
my difficulty is that 1 cannot help feeling that although we have bad the fourth surplaa 
Budget iu succession wc did not have it without resorting to a large increase in taxation 
which the Finance Member has been able to conceal through his manipulation of 
exchange. Taking figures for 1924-25 wu find the net expenditure in the year was 
Bs, 152 orores which at the gold rate of Is. 2— 9-16d. ruiiug on Ist March of the year 
Amounted to A bO millions, The expenditure budgeted for 1927*28 is 126 orores ox 
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7 croree Ices than in 1924-25, bo fat as rupee figures go, but cxprcBEed in terms of gold 
thib 126 croies at the exchange late of Is, fid. comes to millions which means we 
shall be spending m 1927-28 £13 millions moic than we spent in 1924-26. Bir, to 
quote the Finance Member himself, money rcpiesents nothing more than power to 
command goods and sei vices and that being so he cjinnot deny that ho has almady in 
the years 1926-2fi and 192(3-27 exacted ii ora the taxpajrr about £ 30 millions more than 
whai he got in 1924-25 and by the end of 1927-28 he will have added another £ 13 mil- 
lions to this exaction. In other worde, in the tiiennium 1925-26 to 1927-28 ho will 
have taken from the country about 43 miJlionb or Ks. 64 and halt crorrs moie than he took 
in the year 1924-26. 3 he real fcujplus in 1927-28, if expenditure weie kept at the 

level ol 1924-26 should have been about £13 millions or about Ks. 29 crojtb, which in 
the Budget presented to the House is only Kp. 3*61 crorrs. It did not nquiie any 
great skill to present a louith successive suiplus budget with enoimously concealed 
incjeastd taxation and I do not know whethei the Finance Member sbould claim any 
credit for it. It speaks volumes lor the picseiil unsatisfactory ttale of things that by 
means ot manipulations the Finance Member has been able to exact such huge amounts 
as taxation without the knowledge and consent of the Assembly. 

»Sir Victoi SAlSOON’t) svieech on the budget discussion was important as it dealt 
with a statement on the tliecis ol Ish Jd. lupce as he did in ihe Railway budget 
and was restiicted to that subject duiing the short time at his disposal. Retoie 
doing so, he referred to (he itiuaik ot the Finance Member in icleicnce to the amount 
of revenue he has foicgonc by i emission ol tlie cotton ixcise duty, bir Victor 
said : — “1 sensed a note of disappomiment in that the mill industry has not expicssed, 
shall I say sufficient, lively spirit ot giatitudc lor the icliet aflorded to it and 1 do Icei 
that some explanation is due to the house lor an> such lapse. It may be that any lack 
ot waimth is due to the fact that though the remission of duly idieved us ot 3 and 
hall per cent of the cost ot cur pioduct, the txcbangc policy of the Guvcxiimfnt has 
penalised us to-day by ovei 5 and half per cent. In other woids we have been given 
what IS known as an liishman’s rise. 1 wonder whcthci if to-tlay it weie announced 
that tbe leader of the house weie to be given an iiicrcase ol salary ot Rs, (lOO 
p. m. piovided that be paid Rs. 1,000 a roouib moic foi a comtortablo lesidcnce leased 
to him by a beneficent UoNCinmcnt, 1 wonder whether we should sec tears of joy couisiDg 
down hiB cheeks 7 I doubt it and that must be my excuse ioi any lack ot warmth in 
the expression ot gratitude on the part of mill industiy. 

Isow, let me luin to the siaiement. As to para 2, I will content myself with 
sayiDg that as tall in the cost ot living has been negligible during rise trom Isb. 4d. gold 
to Ibh, 6d. gold 1 see no reason to anticipate itaujustraent ot an adjustment to a ratio 
which has never taktn place. In paia 3 (a) 1 accept the statement mat there will bo 
an cxtia expenonuic ut rupees necessary tor steilmg obligatiuns, but 1 caunot accept 
tbe estimate in 2, (b) ol a 7 and a halt per cent increase m the costs of local pruuuce. 
Expeiience has shown them that prices have nut adjusKd themselves Ui the aggregate 
except to a trifling degree to the 1 6 ratio and so 1 would suggest dividing the LSiimate 
by about 4 and allowing say Rs. 30 lakhs instead ot Rs. 112 iakhs. I now pass to 
4 (c). Here tbe author ot the statement Hots tut the bogey ol general dislucaiiun of 
trade whose parents are the two bogeys cal leei sudden use in price s and financial eficcts 
of a BUdocn diop in exchange or the Hii Basil Blackett bogey. I have picMOUsly show’U 
the bouse how little the cost of living has dropped through rise in exchange and how 
listle It, therefore, IB likely to nee through pioposta exchange readjustment. That dis- 
poses ot ^ihe btgey ot high prices as lar as the consumer is concerned. Now lor the 
bogey that a sudutn drop of 2d. to Isb. 4d, would cause an acute crisis, I ask how? 
To-day importers lave, 1 have been creditabJy assuied, covered all ihcir forward com- 
mitments. They have learnt tbe lesson of not uusting Government assurances and are 
now uotvgambling in exchange. A drop in exchange, therefore, wculd on tbe contrary, 
engender confidence in a body of merchants who Lave been having a very thm time 
during the last few years and by stimuialmg busmtss offer an opportunity to the laige 
class of unemployed clerks of finding new situations and thus be in a posit ion to earn 
then daily bread once again. 1 therefore ste no reason for estimating a deheit ot croro 
in retuins doe to dislocation ot trade. On Messrs. Hardy and Tottenham s minute, one 
need not waste time. 11 we take Mi. MeWatters' note to the Currency Commission, we 
find the estimated gain to customs t hi ough a return to Ish. 4d rupee as being Rs. 262 
lakhs. He assumes admitted ly no diminution of imports. Tbe authors ot the joint 
memorandum, Messrs. Hardy and Totunbam give wbat diminution they consider will 
ensue and by this means tuin Mr. MeWauers* profit of Rs. 262 iakfis into a loss, a 
jSliSexefice of Rs, 888 lakhs, I will only say that if tbe effect of a U per cent rise ii) 
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0. 1. P. prices of imports is going to have ail that influence on consamption, a drop all 
round in import duties under Isb. Gd. rupee should increase the net return to the Qovern- 
mcut appreciably. 

Next day, the 4TH MARCH, resuming the Budget discussion, Mr. Shanmukham 
CHBTTI contended that the form lu which the budget was presented was grossly mis- 
leading and the confusion would be removed if the net contiibution from the Rail- 
ways was included in the budget. Fuither, he wanted that a Railway loan fund be 
Instituted on the lines of Pr»vincial Loans fund. 

Continuing, Mr. Chptti asked if the Government has taken any steps to receive from 
the Persian Government Rs. 3 and a half croies given them as loan. This was given 
in a year when the Viceroy doubled the salt tax. During the last three years, the 
realised surpluses had amounted to Hs. 12 crores and utilised for reduction or avoidance 
of debt. The taking away of this huge sum from the revenues of the country setting 
apart for reduction of debt in aildition to permanent remissions made for sinking fund 
was a matter on whicli this Hous-i could not congratulate the Finance Member, but he 
unreservedly congratulated the Finance Member on the clever manner in which he 
managed the ways and means budget during the last few years, especially the reduction 
of cash balances in England which latter alone had been biought down from IG crores. 
But the Goveinment bad been spending more money than they ought to and they had 
been enabled to do this by artificial appieciation of the currency because the expenditure 
bad increased in terras of gold flora 78 million pounds to 98. Though he was keenly 
alive to the much needed relief to the Madras piovince, yet if the remission of contribu- 
tions was to bo purciiahed at the cost of permanent injuiy to India’s monetary system 
then, he for one would refuse to be a party to such an arrangement. 

Sir Puiushotfaradas TflAIClTHDAS felt it his duty to his constituents and his 
country to criticise tlu* iiudget on a few points. As regards the abolition of export 
duty on hides, his objection now was of course greater than when the Government once 
attempted to reduce tin; duty. Ho would, however, bring in an amendment to the 
Finance Bill. As legards the abolition of export duly on tea, he did not object to it provided 
the Finance Memb<*r was able to convince him that the income-tax Government proposed 
to raise on profits ef tea imlustry would not mean any injostie-* to the industry. 

Au regards remission of the provincial contributions he would not congratulate him 
because the money now proposed to be distributed was taken from poor agriculturists 
twenty times more uuder a policy which Gladstone once described as law of force. Any 
province winch thought it was a gift fiom the Cential Government was labouring under 
a very wrong impression. He would not be surprised if those who understooii the 
piobiera siiould show tlie iiigralitudc of lefusing the gift. Could Sir Basil Blackett give 
the Assoml'ly au apsuiaiice (hat the whole ol this remitted poi tion of contributions would 
be utilised by Miiiisteis in TiansferieJ departments and not be taken away by Reserved 
dipai tmeiits m the provinces ? 

Allu<ling to the tfT ct of one anrl four ratio, Bir Purushottaradas said that it 
was admitted by tin* Government that they gaineii Rs. 5*27 ciores if they had Ish. Gd. 
ratio. Thus, ns Sir David Baiber once pointed out, just as much as the Government of 
India gain'd by the appieciation of rupee there was so much that people lost. Yet 
Sir Basil B aekett had talked of the lomance of 600 schools and .30,000 children and 
asked the House to multiply them pioportionate to the figure of the remission of con- 
tribution. But behind this romance lay tho tragedy for the Finance Member’s policy 
which was disgiaceful. Wnat was the use of education when jicople were hungry and in 
a coiniitiiin of semi-nudity ? (Hear, liear). He wondereil if this House could be a party to 
a policy of maintaining a sui plus bmlget on the maintenance of a ratio of Ish. Gd. only. 
For the sake of piestige, of couise ofBcials as well as a few non-officials had been con- 
gratulating the Finance Member but he bad to do bis duty to his motherland. * 

Pandit MALAVIYA urged the Government spnoosly to consnler reduction in military 
expenditure so as to bring it dow’n in a few years to fifty crores. He suggested economy 
by placing British by Indian troops and that all Biitish troops leave India. He did not 
agree with those who held that Biitish troops weie neces^-ary for meeMng communal 
tioubles. His belief was tliat tho only solution of these problems was for the Govern- 
ment with the help of the leaders of the people to bring about a settlement. Pandit 
Malaviya next impressed on the members the desiiability of their solemnly realising the 
importance of (he ratio controve^^y on which much active canvassing was going on. 
lie wanted both sides to consider the whole issue with a clean slate and adopt whatever 
coarse was in the best interest of the country. From whatever study he bad made of 
the subject be believed that 1-G would prove disastrous to the country. He quoted from 
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the speech of Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji at the Allahabad Googress in 1901 when he spoke 
against closing down of the mint and also from Sir Dadiba Dalai's minority report in 
1919 which pat the case for Is. 4d. most soundly and the Pandit accepted the view of 
Sir Dadibba. 

In summing up the discussion, Sir Basil BLACKETT said many members had urged 
that more money should be spent on such subj-cts as sugarcane and dairy-farmi’ig. The 
constitution debaired the Government of India fioin raising money from the general 
taxpayer in order to enable it to encioach even foi bencdicent purposes on I be sphere of 
provincial Governments. It might be that the line was too rigidly drawn and more power 
might be needed for extending its activities into borderline cases. This was a matter for 
the Statutory Commission. For the present the relief in pioviiicial contributions was to 
promote the well-being of the inhabitants of the provinces. He was glad Mr. Vishandas 
agreed with the Government m thinking that leduction of motor duty would be 
beneficial to the while of India by enabling them to develop and improve the roads. 
Buch development and impiovement might also help in the reduction of military 
expendituie, because in that case there could be a less number of loriies m leserve for 
the aimy. He empbasi&cd that on the present stiength nf the army the expenditure 
could not be uduced without impaiiing efficiency. He could not hold out the hope that 
there would be icduct ion in this expenditure m yeais to come if the army was to be 
kept at its present level. He did not want to be told that the Finance Member was 
standing in the way of keeping the army efficient. Proc<*eding, Sir Bawil Blackett 
refeired to the plia tor leduction in postal rates and saul his personal view was that 
with the gtncial incieaie in the cost ol living and hgitimatc demand for a higher 
standard ot the comfoit of the postal employees, a rcvtrsion to very low' rates prevailing 
btfore the war was not practical polmcs. It could not be secured without a heavy and 
increased and unjubtifiable subsidy liom the general taxpayer largely for the benefit 
not of the agriculturists but of the commercial and industrial customers of the Post 
Office. At any rate the reduction of postal rates and sail duty could not be taken up 
until provincial contributions were released finally. Since 1921-25 the remission of 
taxation and contributions amounted to 16 crores which was by no means inconsiderable. 

1‘roceeding, the Finance Member icfeired to the argument that though the rupee 
figuie of the Government of India expendituie might have come down in nc-nt years 
the gold value of the rupee demanded fiom the taxpayer had not diminished. It was 
tine that a gieat use in puces, that is a gnat fall in the commoiiity value of gold 
before and alter the war, was a major factor in bringing about the increase and that 
the restoiation of the equilibrium in the Budget had bei n materially assisted by a fall 
in world prices, not by exchange. Even now the prices weie lifty percent higbei than 
in 1924 and this fact together with the cost ot interest m sinking fund and war debt 
pi ovuled the mam explanation for the inci ease of Govciiiramt expenditure. Th.i use m 
exchange bad supplemeuUa the effect ot tbc fall in world prices in helping to restore 
the Budget iquilibnum^ 

Alluding to the chaige that (he Government had manipulated exchange, the Finance 
Mtmber sanl that at present the Government were the authuiity to manage currency or 
manipulate cuirtncy os unofficials would put it. Up to the time of the appointinent 
of the Currency C'ommissiou iiis chief contribution to the management oi currency was 
to prevent the lupee fiom being dnvtn up and far beyond Is. Cd. and in order to do 
this he had to lesoit to vigoious methods of uiunagemeiit, Neither in preventing 
the lite above one and six nor in ictamiug the lUpee at one and six were budget 
consideiatioLB mainly in his mind , but it was to the stability achieved that they owed 
the balanced budget and ability to remit provincial contiibutions. A sudden drop to 
Is. 4d. would play havoc with the budget. Mr. Biila’s theoiy that a sudden increase in 
the price of impoited articles Jed to an mcicase in the iiuantity of imports had only to 
be stated to be rejtctcd as contruiy to all expeiunce. The Central Board of Revenue 
were right in anticipating a considemble lall m imports if the exchange was lowered 
to Is. 4. Mr.:^ Bray lie's fstimate was purposely an underestimate. His own view was 
that both the assumption that the wages would not have to be mcieaseti immediately 

and tbc assumption (hat thiy shouUi not have to pay a much higher rate for new money 
owing to a check to then cicdit weie entirely untenable and the effect of Is. 4d. on the 
Budget for the next, year would be not Jess than bc\cn and a half crores and BomethinR 
like ten croies in 1927-2^1. ® 

(Further Proceedings or the AssEMiiLv will be given in the 2ND 

VOLUME.) 
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The Bengal Legislative Council. 

OPENING D AY— 1 0 TH JANUARY 1 927. 

The liiBt imv ljng of Iho Thinl U'*foroip<l B ngil Le^ishif ]V>^ t’ouncil was heli on 
1 hr* lOlh Jnmmjy 11)27 in thr afternoon in ih* Counci] fMiamht**', f'>i)cutti Thi only 
liU'jiiif'S.s trariHaoli (1 was a fo rnal oti'*, namely, the tak.iip; of oaths of allegiance by 
the in ral)*‘is of t he ( h'Uiici'. ’With ih'* c*x''*|)lion of only a few, almost all the one 
huni'ii‘<i aii'l fottj' nrrnb'.^ a'tenthd th'* <hiuncil. Th * Honso adjourneil to m^*et 
on the next ' uy, tri''' llth .J ii'uaiy to hrui ttf* fi;»'*n'ng adiliees of FI. K. the Govoinor 
In t he coil r*.'* of hiir ijiKCi ^l « . Ibr.g m* th^ u*v.\al >1 Gy irciiy Il’S E\cjllency said * — 

Tlie Governor’s Speech. 

“ Its labouis would constiiufe tlu* lat*^*st mat''na! upon which the Parliamcnlary 
rommisM 111 woul 1 biV'f* its jocoinm''n ' Pi ms for th • fatal' Duimg tin* n^xt two months, 
tlic (hniiiCil %\(»uld d' c’ ions v\ meh would la’’g'dv d''*''i!n'nt* the mdu' nc' of Bengal 

Uj on tin fuiuK d vlojirnint of th'* Intim (’oi.*-* it u' .-.n. Tb'vocation of thf* transfer of 
subj'Ctij by tin* of Stafo duiin.'' th'* 1 t< -tinn* of tli> J-i.st Council wouhl rorae 

to an ( nd on t he 2 i 't J.i'iUaiv an I lh(\ ’ n '’iJd o-jciih* wli tlifr they NMslicd tliat irvoca- 
tion to (*ont nil oi \\)i thty wido 1 ti» icHU’ii'-* 'onlrol of tb * traiipf**! red Bubjr*ct8 

t hi mil'll tn ' iijodiu n of ini'-) o. I* v o I'd h* t-»r h m t'» intonirt tne action ns tiny 

np'j it t.ik . In (..d'O to (.i\‘ til-* Couiicii thr i-nli *t opporluinty ot cxpios^ing ita 
wiblics on tins rnattcij a d'- ai’d foi n mpp’. mcnlai y cant ior the salaiv of two Ministers 
woull 1)0 subiinU'-d oi the I7tb lanniiv, ulncb would enab’e the (hinnoil t > indicate 
whetliei or not It wantf'd any Mnnst-Ti. : o b'* app'orPod, ant!, if so, what rate of salary 

It \Naa pri‘i)ai.‘tl to v->te foi then i< muneiatmn. It tin* demand was re^-'Ctod, he would 

accept tliat (Icoisnm as in-lKMunt; fl)*'* 'Ifsiio of fin* Couiic 1 to s* e the levocation of the 
tiansfei confinutd anti In* would infotm the i» ci laiy of State accordingly. If the 
demand was accepted, he would inteipiot tins as an in b^'afion of the desire of the Council 
to haven Mini‘-tiy appoint*’ I and he wmuld, tljereui'on, do hib best to bLh'Ct such persona 
as app'-aiid to i-av' tnc confi'icnee of fbo e w'lo rcoo* 1 <1 •'Ueb a diciMion 

Afiti rtca'liiig t'lc appmntnn lit ot tbrc' M’tii^t is aft' t fb* 'as* two g'^neral flections 
ami n 3' epou ot .Miuibteio’ sa'aii s duii.ig tin* hist Ciui’n’r, FT s Kxci ll-mcy said : “If the 
)-i t'C-’ 1 - iP of ft'' j-n \ I -111* j • I -i ' , • t 'i b ' fo” . v-s', ‘ -P * t oi-”* of ! 'T tni'.tc*'s w’oul I 

lit c 'ate ..n nn ( ,i! t, 'i - * . o . t.f it'i b i 11 - In oo ’ M i>io.ii. d’ln co n- 

niUMPi*'. Ill Vi' / ol t'.* r* L’l' t’-lie not - V hm- ba ! i<< rl'v <oken t-kiv' * Ivtwn n tlp'se 
t wo c uninun't j( s, wh-cif'- t li»* ( 'ui- ti • ?•(_•■ h*i i h'* « ndet'* r'*d f "c i e'af "ins !»”t w’-c* n tb m, 
such a cmifb * apjicaM d un J suable In fe |iti».*ii* sbaf" of communal fr ling in the 
piiiVii.C", he worn teluc'ant to appiar to fa\Mir *P’ ’i conirnnmty a* the eriicnse of the 
ot’ici 111 I'xeiciMiic tie I'le'opat i\t uppo utmga Buiop'ari as a thud Minist**!’. Incrcas- 
UiU t lie numbei of Miin^feTs fo foil <n i. duc'nvr u t - tui, of ttieg-* alt *rnativf’i, in ttie 
abb nc of any ui<licaiion < f t*i'* wMsh sot ttie ('o«tcP, he havl chosen t>ie hist If the 
(U rnanti w.'is ace pted, fv.o Mnipt.iH wtuild li** appouited but P would In* open to the 
( iitiiicil to indiC'P* P*' puf' ienc* foi any of tlie o»!vi i a’t' rnatives he had mentioned. 

Tunuiig to the oppoitunity wtiich v^ou^^ b> affoid'*! to the Cour.cil to express its 
centuleuce oi want of contid- nc'* in tb' 'linisf- is, H. E the Cioveinor saiti When the 
(.’ouned nstiuud for the coiHiderat mn of the Buihj' t m or ier that (he Council might 
expic-H Its I'piniim (f « aeli Minisf. I in*ii\ idu il’i , t tie (bvMnimnt woul-l thow s^p.iratcly 
th'’ salaiy of t ac!i Miuishi and ai.y membei wo.i’.t ha\e the oppoitenPy of cxpr'esing 
hi- WHIP (f 'iintiPenc* inenli(*r ot th ■ Mims'eis by nioMiig a tok n leduction of one 
lup u 111 liie Bulaiy it-niamicd It Midi a mution was ca’Micd, the Miui^tT would resign. 
It wouhi , hi.wev. i , b ■ opt'U to f iic IMmist.-s 1 ti’iusel vi s fo decide wlntber or ni>t they 
won d Stand oi tall li'gi liter, '-t j rrsi-rf, (he tiad-tion of 3 -lut miuistenal re..ponbibiiity 
loot not li'M u C'tal) ish -d, hut Mu I'st ’s -mold O"' t to c.-t vb'ihli it it th y so ilcaiied. If 
n-ch a nition was earned and ft'-' Mini‘.tcr-< u s- ’,ned^ the Covet nor would s'lcct others 
and luitlif! oppoitunity would lie .iflotilcil to the Council ot ex'iressiii'g its ncccptauco or 
oiltcivvise ol (le'iu w lii'n ilernan is I'tr grants for 1 lansfi’rred bubjectw wt rii 11 acho«t. If a 
l,ok- n riduclion i-f one lupi’e m tho demand bn tU- hr-t grant a-ked for by the new 
Ministei for the d’partmeiit ot winch lie was in chaigo was moved an i earned, that would 
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Agtin be Interpreted ae a vote of no confidence and would be followed by the realgnatlon 
of the MiniBter. 

Concluding, Hia Excellency said that Parliament looked to them as trustees of the 
constitution for practical demonstration of the woiking of the representative system of 
Government in this country and their countrymen would have reason to thank them if 
in addition to drawing attention to the defects of the present constitution, they coul I give 
practical proof of the adaptability to Indian conditions of the system of Government, 
which in theory, he Ijelieved, they all flosired to establish. “ In a few weeks’ time 1 siiall 
be returning to England and my countrymen will be sure to ask me how far r >v five 
years’ exiieriencp has stiengt honed or diminisbeii ray faith in the applicability to Indian 
conditions of the system of responsibV reprcbontative Government which they, eijuaHy 
with yoiTsclvps, (iesire to see establislied here as soon an 1 ns completely as possible. Of 
the defects of the present constitutioM, I haie been provided with plenty of evidence. 
Of the lines on which it can b-* improved, opinio i is far less unanimous and of tlie suce«*f .0 
of the experiment already made the evnieiic** is moie diflScult to pioiiuce. I tiust that 
in the lifetime of this Council of which you are members you will subordinate all 
personal and communal cousi ieiations to the necessity of proving l)eyond any doubt 
that Parliamentary Government can be made to bring to the people of India the same 
advantage which it has brought to the p*ople who live in other parts of the King’s 
Pominions.'’ 

Aftei H. E. the Governor left, the C ouncil elected the Raja of Santosli as il>? President 
and adiourned. 

Motion for Ministers* Salaries. 

On the 17TH JANUARY, the bosimss of the Council was the election of a Deputy 
President ar-Mhe demand of Rs. 24,77r) on account of balanes of tw’o Ministers from 
22nfl January till the end of the financial year. 

The Hon’ble Mr. MOBERLEY in moving that a sum of Rs. 24,775 be granted under 
♦ he general administration” on account of the salaries of two Ministers with effect fiom 
22nd January 1927 said that as the Council were aware no provision for the 
salaries of Ministers was made in this yeai’s budget and in the absence of funds for 
this purpose, no Ministers could be appointed to take charge of the Transferied Sub- 
jects when the period of revocation camo to an end on Januaiy 21. His E.xcelleiicy 
explained in Ins speech on J.innary 11 that if the demand which he was now moving 
was rejected, His Excellency would regard that fact as indicating the desire of the 
Council to see the revoc.Htion continued. If the demaml wa.s passed, His Excelleney 
would interpret that as an indication of the desiie of the Council to have a Ministry 
appointed. The isane was therefoie pci fret ly clear. Acceptance of the demand meant 
there would again be Mniisteis , its nj-^ciioii meant tliat there woulil be none. 

Mr. Nalirii Ranjan SaRKAR, who moved tl e Swarajist motion for refu.al, said that 
during the last term of the Council tbe Government attempted thrice to foist upon them le- 
pugnant diarchy and tbr.ee they failed Ttt» same question had been put before them and 
they have been asked if they weie prep.ared to allow Government to exhume the carcase of 
dyarchy buried two years ago andto give it. a fresh Jiaee of life. It was not a roiiuest 
indicating a change of heart or invitation to co-operatc on honourable terms, but a 
demand for unconditional subservience to Government in their unreasonable msisteiico 
that their own idea of value of this constitution must be anyhow upheld irrespective 
of the real interest of the pieople as they understood it. It was a test as to whether 
the Government has succeeded in hi<‘aking the spiiit of resistance that had grown 
in them and could compel them to ilieir third dictation. The regime of organised 
resistance in the legislatures in.liatrd by Deshbandhu Das had unnerved the bureauciaey 
and the Btifish public and they couhi know no p'aee of mind until they had crushed it. 
After recounting the reasons for the Swa'^ajist altitude, Mr. 8 arkar said that some of their 
friends who under the then circumstances accompanied them to the same lobby had 
now become agreeable tn woik the Refoira^ uneer ll.o piesent circumstances and he 
wanted to know what change liad been bruught about. Not only had no change been 
effected to ease the bituarion but the Government hail in the meanwhile heaped on 
them fresh injurira, as for instance the imprisonment, of over a hundred of their young 
men without trial and lefusal to lepeal the rrpiessivo laws. Mr. Chittaranjaii Das 
in his last days held out on olive branch and suggested honourable terms for settle- 
ment but the profei red hand of fellow’ship was not accepted. Might the speaker ask 
Mr. Chakravarti, leader of (he Responsivists, whether he had received any response 
to the very simple and elementary conditions which be originally laid down as a 
basis for his acceptance of Ministry. Mr. Saikar declared that in the atmosphere 
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whicli the Government had deliberately brought about by their recent series of outrage 
against public conscience and the spirit in which the Transferred Dep rtnaenta bad 
been worked during the first term of the Kt fornied Council when the Swarajists were 
out of it, this constitution could not be woik'd at ail to any purpose. It had been 
suggested that Congressmen w*ere shuking respcmibility. He did not know what 
re}>ponbibility could attach to a Ministn who c utd not move an inch without the 
consent of the Governor, the Finance Department or the Becrrtaiy of liis Department. 
Loid Hirk-nheatl would not condescend lo t<*jl them how far he could meet their idea 
of rcpponsiolc Government until they pei ioiun'd the impossible feat of working of the 
unworkab 0 constitution. They know and tie; Bccretaiy of State knew that dyarchy 
bad failed. Still at the point of bayonet, he would comp.d them to work. As 

repreMUtaiivcb of a self-rcBpectiiig people they could not but piotest against and 

oppotjC tins attitude, llefusal to accept office, might or iniglit not lead to any definite 
result in the immediate future, but at the piescnt. stage of tlieir natnnal stiuggle, 
that mentality was lar more impoitant than any po^.itive irsuit lo be exp<-Ctr<l. To 
the Govcinmilit ho would say that even if by taking advantage of then dibUiiited 

front hey succeeded in gaming thoir ob} cl tliw time, the bpiiii of resistaucc m the 

country couM not and would not h biuLru and would go gathering stiength under 
the Stimulus of their stubbornness ti.l sooner or later it could compel justice and 
fall play to the people. 

Sir Provas Chundcr MITTiiR, cx-Hiu.s'er, saul that he had not changed his views 
iliat dyarchy was extremely un vork-ib *•, bm tlyaichy was an ex'sting constifulion 
and they should work it lor the benelit ot the pejip’e When lie was a Mmisler, he had 
ditlicultiea not only m the Government bu* a si outside. If the Mirmters had the 
baching of the country, they would have achu’v.d nioie good to the countiy lu spite 
of the defects ot dyarchy. 

Mr. J. M. SKN GUPTA, Swarajist Kadtr, t-nul that the Govcinoi was illogical in asking 
llum to Bujiport dyarchy beloie making a better constitution Nowhere the salary 
of the MiuidterB was biought out without letting the pcojdc know who the Ministeis 
woual be. The object ot the Goveiniuent was to kill oppooition and organisation 
of the Swaiaj Paity, Wbatiwd m-ght be the icsult of the motion, the spirit of 
opposition and oigaiiisatiou would not br kukd even if dyaichy was resuscitated. 

The ^w aiaj I’arty’s motion rclusmg the eiitiie mm on account of Ministers’ salaries 
was iObt by ill votes to yb, Ttie Hon. Mr. Mobcilty’s dimanil for Us. 24,775 on account 
ot two Ministeis’ baiaries was thus earned. Toe Council was then prorogued sine die. 

The Budget for 1 9 2 7-28. 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Counci. comm need on toe 2IhT FEBUUUV 
In mtioducing the budget, the Finance Member said that with the dibappraiance of the 
distuibiug iaciors and better insight into the woiking of the depaitments, we have now 
got down to a more normal basis and as the result of that wc have found ourselves m a 
bettei position to deleiminc mure accaiaUdy uui tiue linauo.ul condition and the amount 
UNudable lor bchemes involving “ new ” cxpcndituic. 

Allci stating the ligures tor leceipts ainl expend it u.e, tlic Finance Member touched 
bi.diy on the mam items ot cxpeiidituiv, lie buul We coiiiinue the spicial grant for 
improvements in our Govemment ctlates ab well as the i xpcndilure on the colonisation 
bchtmsju Sunderhanb. Excise expcndiiuic ghowe little variation. The cbtimate is in 
tact below the budget piovisiou foi the current yiai. Wc have had a good increase m 
levmuc from our forcbts. Piovision hub been made lor cbaiges on account ot the DamOitar 
Canal pioject, tlushing of Bhaiiiab Inseerpur sub-division of Nadia, improvement of 
tlir Qobra Naia in Mursbidabad, meabuub of piotrction in Ghatal sub-divisou and opera- 
tioiib in Madaiipur Bhil route. The oniy new proposal ot any magnitude is the Bakreswar 
in igation project in the district of Birbhuni. This will irrigate about 10,000 acres of 
land. The most important new item in the Jail Budget is the scheme foraBoistal 
luslitutioD. The idea 18 to conveit the Jail at Bankuia into a Borstal institution and to 
piovuic a Bub-Jail at this place toi oimnaiy jail admmislratiou. Until the Borstal 
i^ct lb biought into foice, It is intended to couciutiate all persons between the ages of 
10 and 21 with comparatively long bcnteucts in this institution. The police budget is 
fcome whal bighei than the revised estimate for the cuirent year. 

The main new items of expenditure ocntie round better equipment of the force, 
inclubivc of better and more adequate housing conditicBs, There is also a proposal to 
biungthen the sinking strength of the Calcutta Police foice by the creation of an acldltional 
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coiupuDj <'l unnul iiohcu. Wu iiiitud albo to commence woik on construction of cur 
own l)u: ilingv'5 to lUAiricd othcuis an i S’lvanLb w'tjoui vvi* inw liavi- to ncconnnodatc 

m iwiKl luuiuiijgb .>l coiibidiMiiblf « xpuiulit uju io i Ik* UovtTiimrnf . K'lucaHon carnu iii 
lor a vt. i)' t-iibbtiu-Ott) bhaie on moii* } aliocntid loi ik’u uxpcnditUK* 'J’hf clue! ittm in 
luiilor )n^ta]mLnl (-t Mi'o\cutiKUb • itwaiwb mipio\ inu tiio icinuneiai ion of pt unary bcliool 
l'‘ach<iB, A iai luuount lias ii.ao bun *v\ avail loi tlic intioduciion ot a bclunno of 
a{;i]cultinal iducatun in inul lo Initi.ita and Jli', i Knii'’' li bcliool^. Wu have vnovid.nl 
ioi the aj pouaiiK'Ul 1 1 a V'^ofcbBUi ol Ir .snuc itiuius .Oid ovdtuio m t hi* post p'adnato 
(irV'aitmt ut ut tl.c ( a.cuU.i UniveiHity aid have auincd It* v’^ovni fundb noctNfaiy for 
tu coiibtiuct )on ua a Miihliin llaii at UK \dii\ •i.-it}*. In tlo' Medical l>?p‘i!tni iii, 

lie pu>V>Obtu tuu* IS about a lakn Icbb inan that ulinnvtid as cliaippis of the 

depai tnionl loi Uu* cui K‘u‘ jtai, I’nhiic lluiiih which we 'nciuas'd laiv^cdy last vear 
R to f'hov>s a 1 wi“i ( \vtinilituu‘ iii 2S. In i»vt^>‘*uhuic, \vi* vnopoM- to add an 

iidintioiiai cx’p' It ollin i to il'c «i' j> iiiim nt 111 the bhajiM ol an A;^ncullui'al Kiipitnrr and 
uitain txpiMiituic will be tuci^'-a'y tins m cunnucuoii w jih the scheino lor 

R}:,ncuAtuiai oiUu'u uo' in inualii h- ' i-'li and i..pli sc’hOo'b 

In lh«' eh pa un ni <1 liKiiulios, il u iiit- .idto to add nc bitildin<:s to the S* ianiv>orc 
Vvcavii'p, N'kooI. It IS now piipos-i to loct n w hui.diii-^s }i)i the school ami to 
angmcii! vn<’pu,ssivc \ in ihc nora ihiio \ a* i the giatd placed a' llic (’’iviof-al ot the 

l>iitCloi ot Inouuii't ici g! auts-iii-Ui i in .'•iic'i ins: it ution^. 

(haoi 1 1 new t I'unci] t’hainla’!. 

AtUj, H'l p’ ii .t'Oi’oliii' budgi'i , itli. r, (iMkiavaiti, Mlni^tt‘I, moved that the 
j.i}' ud Jiw Lig-Uidni liiiJi ii'g chouid hi eitnuy '^lomdae. d at thi' coht of 

Ub, h, dU n ticti'i <>! a IokI itt.' 'it . • ‘ < (' re ' <.i i; ‘2’' ,hd,i '(Kh 

'j ee r. f't 0 * wt ‘ f j i ' ' ' • i ' ' «■ • ’ ' u <»' ' * i n - 'j i ( i '.i,.! e t'di i i d 

t! at ii(} lad aiiuo; u.ici'ii'' toi i,’‘ ju'|om Id. t ;> ]. ] hs riiu! tiny w.'.Titid K. S 
Jalvl fc niojc. Hr. d. ( Hose, .n opv ('s.M', sanl that th. \ wanted a stom* hui'dnig to nu' t 
the allows ot coiibCji i,ce. hii ^>boi.i rannn was i uiviiisui h(>w the iMiinslci couid bung 
such a piovcsal. In Dilhi the aineuot rl Utiii'y tl.»\ ivcii. wu-img ui stinie was 

fciniV'ly cijoiim us. ] < i val v as '<• (• j i. . i to i .at t'.M .exai). iMi. ,J 1. Ihinei]tt uiid 

that tlie (’ouiicil Clainbii with stone on. s"'e ai d hue! w it Inn wtni'd he likiM he Ibdoi ni 
fcchtiiiG so state y oultKle and so hollow and lotttu villun. Tin*- (’ouneil was 
nthciLd into cxibiiiite wuli much V'un.i) I ut uiun r v’to suie cd Hi ' luies and the 
I’rcsKkut’b luliigs, It wat gtoog to be il.oin piacticaily ot aii its gloiy. 

The nictioij wub nepativtd ly an ovciwlKMu.ng inavoiify, Tlie Council then adjouincd, 
Ktxt day, tilt i!2M) 1 br.lirAi!\ , the lust resolution that wan inovtd uig'd thi' 
making ot jnovuion ioi tl-e thud Minislei who .vab to b’ h Ma oiacdan and it wab m-ga- 
tlVcd, 21) VOtiUg .01 ..UaI 72 ag ilubt It. 

Helease ol Heiigai D-oenu'-r. 

The next leso'idion uigui tin imrmdial' rth aso ot iPnigai d(''tenuc^ i • bttaincd nlher 
uiuiir ihpidation 1 i 1 Ol undcj the Heng.il Cinuina' L.aW Atm nduu iit Act. It was moved 
by IMi'. K. Chattfiire (Invai.i] &t). n.« vei had not eoneimied 110 =; svietcli when 

the tmie hxen hr oiK'Ursing il.-' muouinn.cnl mou> n Kgaiding tlie shooung at Kliaiagviur 
airivvd and the Lounen at one*. i)j(»ce(dcd to oiscuea tlie adjouriuuenl motion, 

Adjouimuciit Mot on on Khaiagpui .'•iiike 
l>r. B, C. uiovut ..n adj* uiimKid mot ion tv* discu&b the In irg onthclhngal- 

Kflgl ui •Baiiway I m{ lo^u s aiK. btiiheib at Klaiagv.ui on the llUi I'hbuiaiy. He said 
hib ob 3 <ct in biii/giog llie luotiMi was to make two v>‘>)nts clear, Tiio liibt wah tlic 
statement made by bii Chailcs Jniifb in the Asm ndi-y that no nioio vioh ncc was used than 
was neqjssaiy. Tic j/ubne v'ou.n ml be satibtnd witli that btutement, nnhBBilwas 
icbtulfy a mixul cuurnittte ot cmiuiiy. It vu.s not dinied tl at violence was uttd and 
the ivucblion was whflhii the MigibUalc was ju tified in caiiing out the Auxiliary Foice, 
the raembt is ot which were no n Witn whom woikeis and btiikvib had alieady been at 
variance. 

Baku Akhil Chuudii DUTTA fcaid that this wa.s a dispute between blaek labour and 
wfiite capital and tlie Goveiiimi nt thicw jtB wcigl/o on the Bide ot capitalism. This tight 
was pait of a Inghei tigld loi the ficedom of the countiy. 

The Iloii’blr Mr. MOI’.KBiA', in iciiljii g, said tliat lhi> had been told that woikmen 
got entirely out ct contu j ol then kaebrs on the idgl.t ul 11th F( binary. ITicic was a 
meeting that night at 7 p.m. and at nb ut f)-bO p.m. a laigc number of men variously 
estimated at between COO and 1,000 lUfchtd to the station. They attacked the signal cabins 
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at each end and the people there ran away aiifl were m possession of the station. The 
District Magistrate who v\as at Khaiagpur nnniediatfly M-nt for fiinud police and went to 
the Blo.tion with tins Tolice i^upoiint' i.di nt and Kniui lailway tlTiceib and tiif'd 10 clear the 
pJatfonn. They got, t be ciov. d to move down. T;je nun tljon commenced to bfoiie tin 
officials and nonce oOic is iitiea<e> to tti* stitmii. Itraiising that the Mfua'iun was 
beyond t'l,* power oi I.O or 10 aimed jenic', lie I)n,mct Magisliale cubed out the 
Auxihaiy F.i ce w hich ai > ive 1 a ahou» lO-.iO p m. (Ion*, inuiiif/, le' baid that aft-'i* the 
ai I ival of t Ik' Anxili.iiy Foic ' 1 1 ( y w» ic a dved to cli .n 1 1 at part of the plat toim wiieie the 
i‘un Exprchh was ledd up. Acc) ding to I euUiioii, th* Auxiliaiy Foicc lix il bn}ouet8 
to Ihnr nine. Tne Aiixmaiy Foi^'e v jccov d wnh a shower of biicUbats and the 
people lay down lu lionl of th; run Mxgi. .-s an i c mhidcrablc ilifficuity was exp'Ticnced 
in getting tlicm to mine. 

The liebt mMliod of (ha mg v.i h a cio.»<l w’lmh wu'^ stoiiiii" was to get as close to 
it as possib'e and ttiat was what th'V 'el. The ea-nl.i.tr's found in the hospital numbered 
ten, teven hligldly and tlnee or toui ‘•fi.i uty injuMd. Apparc-ul y what happened was 
that as the Auxiliaiy I'oiC'* \\*‘ie moving ih ■ ei j • (», th y pneVe-e them with llieir bayonets, 
Tlieic W’as a “ dip-ird " and app.uently home of the cio.vd and nnoibf ”'3 of the Auxiliary 
FoiCv' fell over, whicli might, account loi some of thj in]unes. Thire was no piopcr 
bayonet chaige. 

Dr. ll.,y -Fo the llon’bh; Men bti .s j'lep'iKd i) dniy that Auxiliary Force had 
any tiling to do with shoot iiig ^ 

Mr. Mobeily -- 1 aliMiJUtr’y aii 1 r mp’ iM 'Vidy (.<;n} tliUb t ont , lining, h-* paid the 
Auxiliary FoiC'j w :.s ai ni'*d u go ball eaif • ’ T/i’Ji* w;u oil’ of gu^^Ilot crinsed 

by buckhliol, wrh '' h'oii ih> .inn i I-*.C' aitn‘'d. lie he*! a letter fiom tin 

('oloii'd (’otn'iiae iiiig 1 1 '' 1'. N. ba i . ■.> b l’h. m loth* id ct 1 1 a* on t n.ght of Ibh 

Frhiuaiy tie R gnm M (..o m t iiiciinx , ot t’at a' .iMimt ;on .-ud dies weu ch' ck • i 

audw’iicab b uiui to b- e ikc. Fi.nt iinnng, Mi. Mobuly said the Assistant I’olico 
Fupenntead<‘nt oiir'ie hick ".tii a s-ctioii of tie' aim<’d pobc . Hr foun i a number of 
nj( n ‘ toniM" a i nia' ' p.ck< f of pix ci t \rn eon -tab < s 

lie ti« d to move tie ciowd baek to bi-/M. T^ie C) -wd 1(11 back as fai as (lie 

enttrmc" to th( br,/ai and ti('m t"c)e tliry i ‘t po ' c * .V numii'i of pobcLincni as 

abo the Dntnef Pd icr bn| ' nnti iidcnt an { tli'* .stunt rn’ce buperjiiii mh nt were 

injuifd. Mr. C o( I , Appiriant Po .ce Supeniui i (h lit, lep-afe-dy waiiud llic ciowd that 

if thiy ooritniued to Rdv ii.cc h<> would have to hic, Ihe men did not ('bty and M . Cook 
ls^utd Old -i to two coiiLlabits to tne a iMiiid (act! w hicii lh(‘y d d. that time there was 
no Auxiliary FoiC" in the ucighbouihood. 

biibn (ju* ni ly, a s cii'-n of ♦*’»* Auxil aiy Foic!* c diir up and rcinrorcod the police 

and a littio laU 1 im’ Hit i ct itllgl^ha■^. earn*’ th u\ Aliti’ the hung took place, the 

crowd lotnaled 1) Inn I a cm m i an i again ihi<w ston, 

The luaitei was t.*jkc ! out foi tv o and a ha.t hou'S, the time al’otled foi uncu&sum 
of the motion, after w’hich me Fouiici rote foi the day. 

Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Next day, the -dill) 1 bblU AR\, all- 1 luft ' j . ilatioii, il.u Ibiii udianath (’’laudhuii 
moved a motion foi adjf’uiiimmt (I tie Ilou^e tm I’m pm pll^e ot dmeut-sing a niattt i of 

uigeut public ii’.poilaii(\, name y, tie* 1' c-'ut 1 umg- 1 stiiU' ot t In* Ih ug*i otieniieii at t In* 

liiBcin .Jail, Ruima. The I'usujvul tiXvd r> o’ciok m tin* aftoiiiooii toi the discussioti ot the 
motion. Rut subM<i'icnt]y liai II irt ndranaf h Fhau lliun withdiew his rnotitvt m order 
to allow the uihCUbbKu; ot ll.c I'.faelutum lor tin ii it .< ap * to coiitmu**. 

There was a long debat(’ in rep’y t-i wnicli Mr. MUBEpfiV, Home M-mbci, 
lefcirrd to the KCfiii ppMcii of ilic Vic-i.y in winch lIis Excel Itncy staged tliat the 
Government weic piepaicd to icleahc th-.m liie ni('m*'iit tln’y weic satisfied that 
thL 11 release would i.ot defeat the pmvrnti in ( I t- I i oust oil* nigch and said that although 
it was obvious that infoi matioii ab( ut s-eoi oig.inuation could b"' obtained only from 
persons who wi, I e 01 bad been rru nibers of tliat OigainB.itum, wIkIIui they were detenues 
or at Jaig(', he mo't emphatically (Find mat any agents pi ovacateurs had ever been 
cmployid by the Police in R 'r.gal. Apait from the ininio ali'y ot tin' course, the terrorist 
conspiracy was fai too seiions a luattor to be ti itird wit h and the object of the Govern- 
ment was to nCiami th su who had ieauings in that iliiection, nut to add to their number. 
The Governmtnt nevei nttimpt(d to tak* rctu n against every one whom they knew to 
be connect! d with t . 1 C eonspii.iey . Noi dul tiny claim to know everyone who w'as con- 
nected with It. Th(y did oral with those whom they kn-.w to be leaders and with the 
most dangeious of members and they did claim to have disorganised the conspiracy to 
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a very great extent. Eviiionce of this fact was fuinibhoii by the lull which foliow^-d 
the action taken imincdialely on the I'loniulgalun of tlic OKlinance ap coropaird \\ ith 
the tuccegsion of cut I ages (luring the preceding 18 moiithfi. Sitne of those who were not 
ariFSted, howevci, soon bigan to oigauisc again and the lesult of their activitua was 
brought to light in the finds of aime ano f'xplo&ives at Uakshincswar and m ( alcutia. 
The persons who were convicted in the Dakshineswar case wii(‘ iesponsil)le for the biutal 
muidci of liai Ihihadur llhupemiianath C'liatleijee in the Alipou- Jail. The liiid of 
materials for the manufacture of exploBives m Domjut ami Howiah last. July, tlie fiiul 
of loaded bombs in Chittagong last August and the lind (d levolveis and bombs roa<ly 
for loading in Calcuttta last month vecic outw’aid signs tliat a conspiiacy still existed 
and was still widcspiead. 

Mr, Moberly read extracts from the following am ng other documents which had 
been recently seiz (1 showing the mentality of the mtinbers of the t.iioiiiLt oigaiiisation. 
The first was from a letlvi which was found m a housf peaich in Jauuiy ami reads — 
“ NoD-co*opciation will not pioduce any good result now-a-days The piesent coiidilioii 
of the country is not lit for tliat movement. The era that is coming is an t ra of li oodsln I. 
That tia is the most Uiiible and you are the htMoes ol that age. Pei haps, you can 
remain idle at the present moment ; but a time will come wh(*n no rue would be able In 
remain inactive, ihdtfoie, 1 eay, prepare yctursclves lor that time. The day is m>ai at 
hand. Acquire fclu'iigth m }’oui body, iid your mind of fear and awoiivi enough loice 
within jou. If freedom is ever achievttl in India, it will come tl.iough blootlnhcd alone. 
India can never be mdepeiidmt without bloodshed. Wliy Indii alone, all dependent 
nations and countnes have become mdipcmlcnt through the path of blood. T»’iror 
must be mstilJed into tbe minds of the pjople. They will have to lie s lo ^ n iha* l <' 
Bengalis know how' to die foi then ccmitij and to shetl t)U*()d l<'r it Win n this f:.et 
can be driven into the bones ol the p«opl*’, the cuuntij will bluz ■ ui» in llames, such flaims 
as none can extinguish.'' 

The second extract w'as from a statement made by a prison aiicsfrd under the 
Ciimmal Law Amendment Act within the last lew weeks. “It is absolutely n(C(S:- 
saiy that ‘icbellious spirit’ should bo lo&tercd in youngmm and they sliould be 
tiieouiagrd to take part in violence. The Uovetnmeiit would take diastic step', 
but the'y should couit extreme ineasuies of the (lovcinmcnt to cieate anarchy ami chaon 
in the countiy. Wo thought of murdering a few mformers and actue (1. I. D. (dbens , 
but that was not our ultimate aira. Wc were prepaiing the irvolutionanes to lake pan 
in a geneial rising by guenlla warfare. We conspired for a siii.uli ancons rising in ail 
distncts when the levolutionancs would attack the police lines, capture their guns, bum 
some police Uiaiias and ]ailB, We know that the Government would post the military, 
oppicBS the innocent, and hang many men and evi ntualJy ciush the movement, but still 
wc vcntuied to bung it upon the countiy as the people woul 1 get some preonh nt to take 
pait in this in fuluic, IMeii btcomc nioic bold by taidires and oppiossions and we wanted 
to create our atmospheie wlicn people would be killed by hundreds. We wanted to see 
the blood ot our countiymeii llowing by toiicnts. been t oigauisat ions ha /e be* n formed 
in every district, in many tub-divisions and iii the villages, Tnc’’c is a Cciitial Com- 
mittee m Calcutta which gunks these district oiganisatiuns and suiiplics them w.'ilh 
books and arms. All the icvolulionarics arc taught these blootl-thiiMy idea, their ulUi 
liclplfcbtntSB, the lutility of open organisation and about then exlincliun il they do not 
use up immcuiaiciy.” 

The third exM act was taken fiom tlie rcpoit by a Kuri.pt an Police Officer ol a 
conveitatipn with anothci Uiiorisl who was anested at about the Fame time last, montli. 
“Hib sole regiet was that he had not had an oppoilumty of killing some ponce i fficfi 
EO that he might have gaciificed hie own life loi the good ol the countiy. He w’ouhl 
have coBBidcrcd it an honcjur to go to the tcaflPold. He realised tliat it w^as inripossiblc 
to drive the Biitish cut ol the country ; noi was he anxious that tiu'y should be 
diivcn out until i he countiy was ready to iwle itself and Jilc cuuld be put into tlie 
lilelfBs bodice ol the ludiane. This mctamoiphosis could only be brought about by 
creating a ‘'rebciiious’’ spiiit in the ccuiitiy, and Hub lebcllu us spiiit could only be 
cultivated by martyrdom tuch aa that of Kanai Lai and Oopi bhaha. T heir deaths, 
be eaid, in each case lesulfid m an amazing impetuB to the revolutionary movement. 
If he had had a bomb m bis posBCBsiou in the }uil he would quite cheerfully have 
thrown it at me, not as an KngliBhman with whom he had no quarrel but as an 
official and a police officer. He warned me that there w tre numbers of others to take 
up the work wbtie he had left off.’’ 

Mr, Mobeily would ask the members of the Council if they considered that the 
Ifuste which be had set forth were such as would justify the Government in coming 
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to the conclosioa that the conspiracy had been so far suppressed, that it would be 
Impossible for the former leaiiers to revive it in a dangerous form even if they so 
desired. He thought there could only be one ansv7or. The conspiracy was there; 
the materials were thore and though it had still not fully recovered from its 
disorganisation, recruitment ani organisation were stfaiily going on. Witli the old 
headers back again it could, if th^y wnh'J, ape-rdily be revive* 1 in its most dangerous fo'*m. 

Mr. Moherly next came to the second piint in the Viceroy’s speech which re8tate<i 
exactly what has always been th'‘ policy of the Governmmt, nam'^ly, that the latt r did 
not desiie to keep any person umier restraint a moment longer t lian they could help ; 
but b'fore they released him, they must be satisfied that there was no longer any danger 
that he would employ Ins fte->doQi in taking part in the terroi ist movement and it was 
litre that he would appeal to th(‘ merab'irs of th 3 Council to help the Govirnment to move 
rapidly in the dinction of releasing politieal pi isouers than had hit herto beon possible 
by creating an atmosphere in which it wou'd be safe to rt lcue them. Woat he urged 
was that leailers of pubho opinion an 1 the pr.‘-,s sii juld uiireserveilly ei I'leran the methods 
t-f terrorism, tlie cult of the nwolver anil bomb murder an 1 dacoity even though the 
object be po'itioal, II" did not ask that the patriotism and enthusiasm oi these men 
fchould be belittled; hut he did ask th so whose convict ions would pel rait them to do SO 
to stress the fact that in employing methods of terroiism these men weie miriguidcl and 
were misapplying their talents, that far fiom a Ivancing the cause of their country they 
were retaiding it. 

n® knew that there were some who believ'd that the proiiouricemcnt of advance 
which was made in lit 17 was extorte { by the success of a forruT feironst conspiracy. 
This was abundantly ch^ar from the wntings of old rev ilu! louaries Such persona may 
heluwe that no fuither aihance wouhi h® s'ourid exc*pt by siinuai raetlioiis ; but he did 
not think that they can complain if the Gov inment take m-a^uith to counter the methods 
which th-'y advocatcfl. All Qoveinmenta Wjrt bound to accept and ra'^et the challenge 
of violent coercion. 

Kefening to the chaiges which had been made in the press that, th® treatment of 
these men in jail had led to general deterioration of their health, Mr. Mobeny said 
tliat although the Goveinm»'nt regretted the necessity for detaining persons in jiil and 
fully realisoii that such detention was not an ideal condition for health, it was anxiously 
watched bv medical offioeis and eyeiything possible was don® to treat them if th( v f 'll in. 

Mr. Mobeily concluded The hiluation in Ib'iigal is not yet such that lead os can 
be released again to tak- tlieii pUoes at the head of the terroiist c mspiiacy which is far 
from r’xtinct. Tiie prospects of exp'diting relaxation of restraint will be very gieatly 
iinprov(-d if young m'-n who organi c and join the terrorist groupa can b'* ma b* to fo®! that 
the public candi'rnn their policy and that they are liindeiiiig rafhei than h ‘Ipuig advance- 
ment of their countiy and I wou'il once more appeal in ^t c-iiLetliy to lead^is of piib'ic 
opinion to create an atmosphere hostile to teiroiisn s i that n can bj made more 

i apidly and safely.” 


Details of the Debate. 

One noticeable feature in the discussion of the resolution on the le’easc of «1( tenues 
was that except Mr. Mobei ly no one opposed it. All nun-official Indiins suppoited the 
motion. The two Miiiistcis did not vote. Supporting th® motion, the Swarajists said that 
the ai rest of political leaders was a move against the SAaraj Tiity Mr. Akhil Datta 
challenged Mr. Moberly’s statement that the revolut lonaiy puny still existed and said 
that, the Government biought them into existence. Nationalist leaders, Maharaja Natore 
ainl Ilajv of N.ishipiw, supported th? motion as they did not hslicv? m the existence of an 
organised revoluti inary party. 

Sir Abdur Tlalnm, bailer of the Moslem Tarty, while admitting the necessity of a 
special remedy m special ciicum^tanc'P, was opposeil to indi finite detention withont, trial 
and a^ked his foPowers to obey the resolution pars-'d by the A 1 -India Moslem League 
at Delhi 

Mr. J. M. Sin Gupfa desenb'^d th® plea tak®n that witnesses wouM be in danger in 
ease of a public trial as false ani cited sevcial caries vvh ro Inli^n witnesses deposvi 
against political aecuseii. If ftrroiism still existed as said by Mr. Moov*i ly, then the 
piMSons uri Icr th>t®ntion had noth'iig to do with it. As regards VIi. Mohniy’s euggestion 
to create public opinion against teiiorism, Mr. S<’n Gunta said that the National C.-ngresa 
was pleilged against violeiico and the late Mr. C. R. Das I'jsued a manifesto a5>king all 
to shun violence, 

Mr. S. C. Bo 8‘, said that. Mr. Moherly ’a speech was libellous. R ‘ckiess charges had been 
made on the basis of police informers of a questionable character without allowing the 
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detcnofi to refuse thopp charg<»8. To ask the Connoil to believe tliose vague chargee on 
Buch flimsy basis was an insult to the int-'Migence ni the lIou8\ He referred to the 
petition made by two (let enua to the S(T,i.-*ary ol State bringing s^-rious charges againt 
the aiKhoiitietj in India and piaying for an irnpait '.ai eiKiiiuy. T.u’ Qoveruinenl had 
not th(* boldness to meet those chargi's nor the couiage to appoint a coaiimUee of enquiry. 
Ho chaiac'teiued llio h ltcis relifd on by Mobery as loigod and tainted lik ' thos"* pro- 
duced in the Parncl case. 

Closuie beiiuj niov(‘d, the irsoliition was put, to \ote wit lioul allowing Mr. Moberiy 
and the mover of the rfsoluliou tlie right to k piv. An. r Mi'* Presuletit declaied the 
moli-n caii'K’d, Mr. Sen Gupta who voi-'d foi it aek ‘d lei tiiVMon. 

I’jfsiftent T)id you say “ A\e 

Mr Sen Gupta 1 am not buund to answer that. 

Pi evident • I juie it that a‘. you have cl Ji.m d d.v. si 'n af'er my decision was given 
in join favour and as 1 uiideis‘aml you nud “ Aye ”, jou im 11 not bo entitled to record 
your vote on the resolution. The iao 'ini Mi. Sen Gupta did not ncord tlun'r 

votes. 

The rorolulion foi the release 1 1 p>.lilicil pi’s n^'s was ciirricil !)y 71 agaiust 2G. The 
Coui'ci! then adioumed. 

Budget Disctiftfeion. 

Ofneial d’scussi m of the hii Igei oo{nni>nc*.l on tli • 2S^li PElIlirAUV. A com- 
paratively thin bore testinutuv to the ‘C ii* .‘I'i'n )i jiai 1 liy the members to 

the discnssum. liudger was (h'senl.'d by so lU' meiuli'is as a nristtO’puce of illusion 
and full of rmaimial jugging. Scvciii] memhers cooiphano’d *’nt ( nougli turn* was 
not given to t) fm to study fh(‘ leidoe* and mak'* MiggstioiH Tii y iegi’<‘tt(‘d that m 
the t'udgit then' was no nn'iiMon of any I'di oo linitf o(t'i''y Toe Council 

then ad 3 ,.urn<d to m et on tin n \t il ly, tho 1-^T M Vlt 'll, w ,i n atUi tluee hours* 
mniiuscnpt elo(|UM]cc tlie House had to h" ad])U’*ml ti ! the ll»h Maieh foi' want, 
of a quoium. Some thiitodi members fpok' on I’e : -J .v 'o.tu t.itj .ua.l • 'ii tlie 
Tiansfeiied L) priit merits. 

Mr. J. Campbeil-ForrcMer legrctted that no a'lolnu'ut lial beni uni' f^r the 
Midnapore Labour Colony and for solving the beggai piohhm. Conolui’u'g lu* s u’d it 
was time that the Government vvoko up to the fuet that Eui-oeto h: 1 act-ia y oi i ir* 
up tljtir minds that they woie going to lak^an rciv*’ pa-l ir p.' e-, that they \v<_r' 
going <0 put foMvaid piopo-it loii'- aihl s ‘c tli'on caf -‘d <)u" 

Dr Pron ol lionaf h Itannnji iefeii<d to tlw flvUimi o'" c’li.iney and ^ail if the 
Finance Mrmbei looked to the wealth and pio'-p iity ol the count ly t ho speaker had no 
of ji-chon to )ist*'n to him on tf»e contiov iviaJ cnii nevquetiin, 

Mr. K Po.y CfMtwdhc.iy, l-ali-ui rd e- , s'o ! 5 in s n,na ic 1 > l ' pK'posteioua 
d( nr ard of ih( Pa ird f j liiM.e,-, iv u • li ' ' o li t'e lat.'i .0 1. n pence per 
rupee. In suppoit .1 Ijs ((.ii'tj'i 1. tc i-ic-.i ,\{,j>c's I'mn i iliei wnMiuhya 
Swair ]i 8 t leader Mt. Satjcidia M-’i’ iiow Modinid m .Me-iitai.j .laiiw-.a SAid “My 
views about the coui.rg (Uiien'w hg’b.ation a.e ii"! in 1 1 . icnt with P.oinliay capitalists. 
The r(al in^rnsls <,i (la- ijo'.- ui] scfl 1 :,t th J'"a > i:ii< of i \(‘!iange. Toe inteitst 
ot the capiialisl end II ( g r-ial juihlic oJ \an;i,nf< lu iim |ai c'U.. » ('ase Tin; whole 
propaganda of di man ting the s-xt- en p, i c>* p( ^ i upcc 1 , < r go ( 1 1 d bj iJ o-io ly c ipilalists 
of Bombay cotton mllg ” 

f'li Af)ilur Kahmi sad than in <» (h 1 to soy- iiMpoM<.nt piobd'ins, all provincial 
Goveinmwts should meet tlie Govcinnn rn of India lo diMU. s what sl.culii be done and 
also suggested to stai f a mod* in loMi p 'In j ho 11 ngal .1 em . T.ic Hr uie t lu-ii ad louiiicd. 

On the llTIl MAliril tbe llon’b’e Mi. Dcnald, Finiinc-* M 'mfx'r, who had no 
opportunity to r. ply to discnssi n (ii tic If"-* ( ( cas.i n rna ic a Mai rin ri(, Ib’pjing 
to some of the eiilicisms of non-cffiC’.al niM.bi^, hi* said aln-ough they had been 
fable to balance then lecdpt^ and (vpeiiM'b I. • was not sat sti'd with 1 bcir financial 
position. Then hnaiices wcie iiuul (|uau* for tliMi riri'db. Tfc* Jlon. Mi. Donald then 
lefcrndtothe pubic health (opailnent and said that the j r-* \li. C. it Das Imd 
banded ovei to Inm a selietnc feu ptddic lefafh oigaros'itioii. He passed it on to his 
depaitirent hut Ificic hftd Ixeu no rji'’t.iir)f<tiori ol tl .it tcl.i me loi bomc time vvoich was 
rather due to Dr P»f 1.1 ley’s ahb* iic- He bad mue '> to it w li< n burlget w’as 

presenti d. He waived Ibi* lule whicli p!ev.'’l»d li e Ihu iUci* Depait nieat fioin putting 
into I udgel sell ir.tb wbicb tiny bad rm k(ii 01 (.\aioiiied and as a rehidr of that be coutd 
tell the Council to-day that ihf\ h:ol jicce pted the | 1 mciple of the boneme pr(»pared by 
Dr. Bentley whicii he baul was Mi. Dib'.s scf.eme for public hea'tli oigauisation m Bengal, 
When the scheme was canied out in full, vcjy considerable tfurn of money, say between 
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Hs. 11 And Ei< 12 Ukbs woald be reqaired. They were going to make a beginning next 
year with 8 lakhe of rupees in the budget. It was of course not possible to have such 
a big organisation all at once. He left it to the Hon. Minister to explain when he pre- 
sented hiB demand. It would be in full working order at a very early date. He thought 
he made a good case in answer to thosd who criticised Mr. Das's scheme. 

Voting on Demands (or Grants. 

The demand for grants was then initiated by the Hon’ble Mr. MOBERI.Y who 
made a demand for grant of Rs. 94,38,000 for expenditure under General Administra- 
tion. A number of amendments were moved some making ents and others refusing 
grants for particular departments. There were lOG such motions on this demand, 
nine of which were moved on this day and m the case of one only the Swarajists, 
with the help of some of the followers of Sir Abdur Rahim, were successful. Elated 
with this small success the Swarajists and Mahomedan members called for division on 
every motion they moved and in all of them they were defeated, though not by a 
large majority and in one case there was a tie. The first motion in which the 
Swarajists defeated the Government was the demand of Rs. 3,000 under the head 
‘ Staff and Houschohl of the Governor’ Other items in which cuts were not accepted 
relate<l to the pay of the Private Secretary Rs. 21,000, travelling allowances of the 
Militaiy Secretary Us. 7,000, Govf'rnor’s liand Establibhmcnt Us. 70,000, Governor's 
Bodyguard Establishment Rs. 1,13,000. The Council then adjourned. 

Minister’s Salaries Voted. 

On the 12TH MARCII the Council rejected by Gfi votes to 58 the motion of Dr, P. 
Banerjee, Swarajist, totally refusing Rs. 19,000 under the head “ Executive Council" and 
thereby raising a constitutional issue. 

Then after 3 hours’ discussion the three Swaiajist motions against the Ministry 
weic defeated by an overwhelming majority. The first motion moved by Mr, J. L. 
Bannerjoe (Swarajist) was against the total demand of Rs. 1,46,000; the second motion 
was for the refusal of the salary of Bs. 1,25.000 of both the Ministers and the last 
one fur the refusal of the salary of one Minister, Rs. G3,000. All the three motions 
were negatived, 69 voting for and 73 against. Among Hindu members only Swara- 
jists and among Mahomedans Sir Abdur Rahim and his followers supported the 
motions for refusal. 

Mr. J. L. Banner jec said that the Ministers lost confidence by not voting for the resolu- 
tion demanding the release of the detenues and in not going to the scenes of communal 
riots. Mr. B. Chakravarti before election said that so long as the detenus were not 
released, no one should accept Ministership. The detenus were still in jail ; yet Mr. 
Chakravarti accepted a Ministership. 

Mr. Chakravarti, Minister, said that th’ Minibters had had joint responsibility and 
their duty would be to serve both the communities He detailed the policy that w'ould 
be followed by him. 

Mr. 6, C. Bose said that the present Ministers neither enjoyed the confidence of the 
House nor were capable to load the House. They were enthroned on the votes of 44 
Government nominate<l members. By not voting for the release of the detenus the 
Ministers had contributed to the slavery of the House and the slavery of the country. 
The Ministers bad not made any suggestion for a forward march for the freedom of the 
country. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, after refering to the circumstances in which the present Ministry 
was formed, said that so far as Mr. Ghuznavi was concerned the entire Mahomedan public 
was opposed to him for the ignominious part played by him. 

The Hon. Mr. Mobcrly said that if the resolution was carried, there would be no Minis- 
ters. The motion was not against particular Ministers but against dyarchy and the 
present constitution. 

Mr. H. S, Stthrawardy protested against the insult hurled on the supporters of 
Mr. Ghnznavi as hired voters and also against the method of intimidation employed by 
certain sections. 

The resolutions were put one by one and declared lost. Mr. Moberly’s motion that 
Bs. 94,38,000 for expenditure under General Administration as amended by the Council 
be granted was carried 88 voting for and 36 against it. The Council then adjourned. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

On the 16TH MARCH five more motions for reduction of grant under land revenue 
were negatived, Swarajists and Nationalists adversely criticised the survey and settlement 

42 
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operations which they said was the root cause of the ill-feeling between landlords and 
tenants. The Maharaja of Nadia, on behalf of the Government, gave an assurance that 
he would enquire into the grievances if brought to bis notice. The original demand 
was agreed to. 

Government’s Forest Policy. 

The policy of the Government regarding atiministration of the Forest Department 
was criticised when Rs. 11,43,000 was demanded for that department. In proposing token 
cuts the Swarajists urged Indianisation in the Fomst ServiC' and asked for the steps 
taken by the Government to accclei ate Indianibation. lleplying on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Nawab Nawab Ah Ohandhnri said that since 1923 there was steady indianisation 
of the forest service. Out of 5 app dntnicnts in the si.penor service theic are four Indians 
and only one European and in subordinate service all officers were Indians. The demand 
was granted without a cut. The Council adjourned. 

Other Budget Demands. 

On the 16TH M^BCH the debate in the Council on budget demands was very tame. 
Attendance was pooi. Owing to the election of the Calcutta Coiporalion Councillors, 
Calcntta members could not attend. 

Nawab Nawabali Cliaudhuri m jved that Rs. 61,38,000 be granted for expenditure 
under irrigation. There were on the agenda 20 motious for leduction but only four, all 
token cuts for one rupee, were moved and negatived. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberley moved that Rs. 85,02,000 h'* granted for administration of 
Justice. Moulvi Sadique movod that the demand tdi tlje Ongitml Side of the High Court 
bo r< fused. He said that (he Original Side of the High Couit w.ib maintained at the expense 
of the poor villagers for the benefit of the piople of Calcutta. It was a monnment of an 
iniquitous system of taxation, 

Mr. Moberley replied that it was a matter for the Government of India. The 
motion was negatived. 

Mr, J. L. Rannerjee next moved that the demand of Rs 82,000 for the appellate 
side of the High Court be reduced by Rs. 26,184. He said that his obje ct was to rtfuse tlie 
demand for the paper book department. 

Mr. Moberley pointed out that the Governor made this item for papeibook non-votalile. 
The President said that any c nsure on the paperbook d.-paitment was a censure on the 
Government and he would not allow that. Af the same tun * he would allow Mi. Rannerjee 
to move a cut out of the whole demand without referenco to the papeibook depaitraeut. 
After some discussion the motion was negatived. The Council a ljournel. 

Discussion on Jail Expenditure. 

On the 17Tn MARCH the demand of Rs. 34,16,000 for expenditure under Jails 
and Cl iminal convict sett lemeids was discu'-^e l and cv«*rirua'Jy granted without a single 
cut. In making the dfinand, the Mahaiaja of Naiiia said that during recent yrais 
special ciKiuirics Imd n made in conned ion with this drpaitnieM ami the Govern- 
ment had given effect to some of tlie n commendat ions of the Jail Committee Hteps 
had been taken to impn ve the condition of prisoners, that of ]ail staff and also ]ail build- 
ing. Steps also had been taken to separate adults from juvenile prisoners. A bill would 
soon be introduced for th** bv’nefit of adolcsct nt offfndcrs. 

In proposing a token cut I’rofrssor J Ij. Ranerji e narrated his personal experiences 
for be had been an inmate of jail for 21 months. Indmo jails he said were not as bad as 
described by some. Punisliments were not baibarous and diet was sufficient. The bulk of 
prisoners were not habitual criminals. The iirst nec 'ssity was segregation of habitual 
offenders, next the provision of bstter clothing, suj'ply of tobacco and amuseraentB to 
prisoners ^d abolition of convict warders. 

Other members also narrated their jail experiences. The Mahaiaja of Nadia gave 
an assurance of conducting an enquiry into the prisoners’ giievances. Dr. Promotho 
Nath Rannerjee suggested the lelease of detenus to rofluce jail expenditure on grounds of 
humanity and economy. 

Discussion on Police Demand. 

The police demand amounting to Rs. 1.72,25,000 was next discussed. In moving a 
token cut non-official members took exception to the increase of European seigeants. 
Another member suggested that the Calcutta Municijiality should pay the cost of the 
Calcutta Police and not the general rate-payers. 

Mr Moberly reminded the Honso of the excellent services rendered by European 
Sergeants during the Calcutta riots. The House then adjourned. 
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On the 19TH MABOH fuithcr diBcusbion of motion for reduction of Police Demand 
was resumed. The House was as thm as on the last two preirious days. Only tbtee 
reduction motions were discussed, two relating to the demand for the Presidency Police 
and the other in connection with the Distnet Executive Force. All these motions were 
negatived. 

An adiournment motion to discuss the action of the District Magistrate of Maldah 
in interfering with the worship of Kali was not allowed for want of support of the House. 
The hist cut on the Police Demand was the motion to reduce the demand under the 
Presidency Police by Ks. 2 lakhs. There was also another motion on the same demand 
of a token cut of ono ru[)ec. The mover and his supporters spoke of the hopeless in- 
efficiency of the Calcutta I’oiice thioughout the last year and said that they did not deserve 
any increment. During communal riots the Police failed to pn serve peace. 

One speaker said that it was not impossible for Mr. Moberly to discover the ringleader 
of communal r.ols. After the whole mischief was done, the authorities externed the 
Goondas to their native villageb to spread trouble there and rewarded one of the leaders 
by giving him high appointment. Anothei member suggested di astic rc-organisation of 
the whole system. 

The Hon. Mr. Mobeily, replying, said (hat last year the communal riots in Calcutta 
were better managed. As to the all« gtd inefficiency of the ( alcutla Folict, Mr, Moberly 
quoted ligurcs showing decrease of the cases of theft and pickpocketing. The cocaine 
smuggling business had been coiibuicrab.y clucked. As regards communal troubles Mr. 
Moberly said* — “The attitutlc of Euiopeans throughout communal riots had been to let 
the two communities settle thrir disputes hetwtt n tlumselves ami whatever we do cannot 
have any linality. Until wc get the leadeis on both sides to hnd a modus vivcndi, I am 
afraid ccramunal tiouble uould lu t Ir stopped. What v\e do is to tiy to maintain 
peace. We dislike to be diaggcd into a dispute which has a religious basis. As regards 
procesbions, we have to make special aiiangements when riots aie going on. A procession 
should be allowed to take a particular course. Steps are to be taken to see that no 
disturbances arise as far as pohbi hie. Wc arc pci fecrly willing, and the Commissioner of 
Police IS piepared, to raainlain the rights of the Hindus, but I thmk the House will 
agne with me, that when a procession corn s along and we have leason to believe that it 
18 to annoy Mahomedans, the Commissioner of Police is perfectly right in suggesting 
another route lu order that the two communities may not come into conilict.” 

Another motion to reduce the demand under the head District Executive Force ” 
by Us. 5 lakhs was lost. The Council adjourned. 

Conditional Kelease of Mr. S. C. Bose. 

On the 21ST MAHCH, replying to a reduction on Criminal Investigation Department 
Uewards to private persons, the Hon. Mr. Moberly, referring to the condition of Mr. 
Subash Chundcr Bose, a detenu, said : “ I would like to take the Council into my 

conlidence as regards the case of Mr. S C. Bose. 1 think members w'lll agree that the 
incarceration of Mr. Bose has (‘.xpo^ed the Government to severe criticism and that it 
follows that if the Govermueiit have not released him or at any rate, rclaxetl the degree 
of restraint to which h« has hern subjected, it is because they honestly believe that it 
would not be safe to do so." The present situation is that both the Government and 
Mr. Bose realise that they can detain him until the expiiation of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Unfortunately, the Governmerd have itceived unfavourable accounts 
of Mr. Bose’s health. He was rxamine<l jointly last month by his brother, Dr. Sunil 
Cbunder Bose, and Lt.-Col, Kelsall, Senior Medical Officer in Burma. I do not propose 
to read the whole report as the time at my disposal is very short. But the general con- 
clusion is as follows : “ Although one of us has only seen him recenly for the tirst time, 
we agree that his general appearance is not indicative of good health. Taking into 
consideration his loss of weight, his slight but persistent nee of temperatufe we are 
inclined to the views that there is a possibility of early tubercle, although there is not 
enough evidence on which to base a diagnosis. We agree if he were a private patient 
of either of us, our advice to him would be to regard himself as a suspicious case of 
early tubercle and to put himself under the best condition as regards climate, food, rest 
etc., to combat this disease. We do not regard the condition under which he must 
necessarily be during confinement in jail as conducive to restoration of bis health.’’ 
Subsequently Dr. Sunil Cbunder Bose wiote a further opinion : ** In regard to diagnosis 
and treatment of Mr. Subash Chunder Bose’s illness, 1 am prepared to go one step 
further. After carefully weighing the evidence before me, 1 should regard his case as 
definite one of taberouloeis of the longs. My advice regarding treatment resolves itself 
into ( 1 ) an immediate sea voyage and (2) prolonged stay in a sanitorium in Switaerland 
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of which 1 have just recently intimate personal Unowleclge and experience.” This note 
was seen by Lt.*Col. Kelsall who remaiked “ 1 have nothing to add to our joint note 
which, I think, expresses the exact condition of affairs.” 

It will be seen that at the moment Mr. Subash Chunder Bose is not seriously ill 
and certainly not incapacitated but he has been advised to go for a sea voyage and to 
stay in Switzerland. Now', the Ciimiual Law Amendment Act docs not run outside 
Bengal except as regards detention in jail in other parts of India. All that we can do 
under the Act consistent with safety is to arrange for his transfer to a lail in a better 
climate and that is not what is recommended. The Government are not prepared to bring 
him to Bengal and m any event they are advised that Bengal would be as bad as or 
worse than Burma tor his health. Effect can only be given to the suggestion that be 
should go to Switzerland il he weic lelcascd and if he was once released there would in 
the ordinary couise be nothing to prevent his return to Bengal, at any rate a contin- 
gency which the Qovciumcnt aie not prepared to face. We are willing, however, that 
Mr. Bose should have such opportunities as wc can afford him of recruiting his health. 
We are, therefore, prepared to release him if he will give us his word of honour that he 
will proceed from Uangoon to Europe by a ship which doas not touch at any poit in 
India and that be will, theicafter, not attempt to enter India, Burma or Ceylon until 
the Bengal Cl iminal Law Amendment Act has expired. It will be observed that wc 
shall not demand any admission as regards hie past or any promise as regards his future 
conduct. Wc aie merely asking that wc be kept m the same position as regards control 
over hiB movement m India as we are at present. This pioposal, concluded Mr. Moberly, 
has not been made to Mr Bose as I do not wish him to think that we want to force it 
npon him. But 1 put this forward publicly m order that if he thinks fit be may avail 
of It, He will know m advance that we are prepared to accept it.” 

Government’s Excise Policy Attacked, 

On the 22ND MARCH the demand of lls. 22,98,000 for Excise was further 
diECUBScd. The l^warajistB and Mahomedans condemned the policy of the Government 
scheme leading to total prohibition in a bhoit time. The demand was earned without 
any cut. The demand of Ks. 22,98,000 under legiatiation was also granted without 
cut. The next demand of Ks. 13,b5,00u for expenditure under education transferred 
was taken up. Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Government’s Education Policy Criticised. 

On the 23KD MARCH, after a heated debate lasting for full two hours, in which 
the education policy of the Government with reference to the appointment of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Vnivcrsity was severejy criticised, the llonse passed 
the total demand of Us. 1,13,85,000 pi ovided for education by G I votes to 54. Hwarajisls 
did not vote. The suipiise of the evening was the speech of Mr, J. L, Bannerjee 
who defended the Vice-Chancellor and twitted the Swarajists that they were clamouring 
because the monopoly of a paiticuiai party m the Tuiversity was now broken. 

Mr. Oaten, Diicclor of Public Instruction, made a statement ueuying the charge 
that there had been any attempt on his part to ofEciahse Die University : 

The Swarajists headed by Mr. Saiat Ch. Bose and Dr. B. C. Ray, maintained that 
an attempt to officialise the University had been going on since the year 1923 when 
Sir Asbutosh Mukerjee, in a letter to His Excellency Lord Lytton, pointed out that 
the Government did not want an independent man as Vice-Chancellor bat one who 
could car^y out the mandate of the Government and act as the spy of the Government. 

The Minister for Education was nut taken to task by the House as the members ail 
agreed that all thise things happened before ho assumed office, but they warned him 
to be cautious as grave danger was ahead. Incidentally the House m one voice 
asked the' Minister to introduce a bill to reform the University on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Chakra varti, in reply, assured the House that his intention 
was to introduce a proper bill which would meet requirements of the situation. 

The Council then adjurned to meet on the next day the 24TH MARCH when it 
discussed demands for grants under the head ** Medical.” 

The Governor’s Speech, 

On the 26TH MARCH the Swaiajists in a body abstained from attending the Coonoil 
when His Excellency Lord Lytton prorogued the Council and bade farewell to the 
members and through them to the people they represented. In the conrse of bis aneeoh Hii 
Excellency said • 
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“The period in which we have been brought together and worked either in 
agreeirent or in opposition to each other has been a transitional period in which 
some have tried to prove the value and the othcis the futility of the present constitution. 
1 recognise that both have been sincere It will be rny endeavour, when 1 return 
to England, to be equally sincere and to interput as faitly as i can to my own 
countrymen both the merits and defects of the system of Government whicli, after 
full enquiry in this country they hoped, would be found suited to the existing 
conditions. I trust you will agree that I have rightly intrrpretrd the facts of the 
situation, if I tell them that, while all parties in India desire the main principle of 
the British constitution to be applied m this country as nearly as possible, no 
constitution is likely to be accejitable winch pioceeds on the assumption that 
political conditions in India aie similar to those which f xist in Great Britain. Equally 
no constitution is likely to woik w’ell which is based moie upon an abstract political 
than on a study of the actual conditions ol thccountiy. The existence of an Exf'CU- 
tive, which cannot be removed by the Lrgislatuic and of a Legislatuic whim'll cannot 
bo removed by the Executive, is not calculated to produce harmony bctw<‘en the two, 
and without harmony between the Legislature and the Executive efficient goveinment 
is impossible. To ensure harmony an eheted L-gislature n quires an Exi*cutivc 
rcsponBibJe to it and removable by it and an irremovable Executive lequirep a nomina- 
ted Legislature. A system which secures the supremacy of the hiXjcutive, not hy the 
support of the Legislature but by exercise of an over-iiding authority, is not, I think, 
proving the best preparation for full responsible government. 

Provincial Contribution. 

“ It VI ill be agreed, I think, by all that wc bave iiad a tiifficult machine to work 
and the machine has been more difficult to woik lu Bengal than elsewhere, because 
of the iiuquilable financial basis on which the new Government was i'&tabhsl)ed in 
this province. The Mesion Settlement has been a mi 11 -stone round the nicks of 
eucoessivc Governments, rendered all the heavier by the period of trade dcpiession 
which followed the inauguiation of the Heforras The remission of all piovincial 
contributions, which wo arc promised in the near future, will not ho’p, but only 
•oceiituatc the handicap winch has been placed upon Bengal ; for, the inequity 
oosslsted not in the amount of our contribution to the Government of India, but m 
the inadequacy of the sources of revenue, made available to the province. Those who 
criticise the failure of the Keforms in Bengal, must not, therefore, ascribe it to any 
special perversity m the Bengali race, but should recognise that, apart from the 
effects of the constitution itself, which Bengal has shared in common with other parts 
of India, this province has been placed under a handicap peculiar to itself. 

Pka for Political Education, 

“ The Reserved Departments of the Government have suflpered because they are 
reserved and therefore attractive targets for criticipm and the Transferred Depaitments 
have suffered because there was no money loi their development. There has been 
little attraction to the political paitirs to undertake responsibility for administering 
the departments that could not be adequately developed and parly unity has been 
impaired by the nvaliy of individual ambitions, Sucli conditions have facilitated 
political blackmail and led to charges of coiiuptiou, evils which must be attributed 
not to the country but to the system. In Great Britain during the evolution of the 
constitution, in the 17th and 18lh ccntuiies, when powerful lamilies contended for 
power, similar evils were prevalent to a far greater extent. The remedy was found 
m the extension of the franchise and in the giowth of organised political parties. 
The same remedy will no doubt, be found in India, but an extension of ^education 
is an indispensable preliminary to the first and adequate resources for the development 
0 ! local needs aro necessary for the second. During the life-time of this council, a 
new Parliamentary Commission will arrive in India to study the experience of 
the eight or nine years and to hear opinions from all sections of the population 
regarding the alterations, if any, which arc desirable in the comtitntion of 1919. 
During that enquiry you will have an opportunity of explaining the past and of 
recommending changes in the future. May I suggest to you, in the capacity which 
I have asked you to allow me to to assume to-day, that the larger the measure of 
agreement you can secure, the greater will be the value of the evidence you can give 
on both these points ? It is for this reason that 1 have ventured to express an opinion 
on some of the larger issues involved in the framing of a constitution in order that 
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in the time tLat remains, yoa may be coneidrnng tbcBe isHues and ciystalliBing 
opinion upon them”. 

flmdu-Moblem TTnily, 

Conciudjnp, His Excolhney rebrrd to the problem of Ilmdn-Mosltin unity and 
said that the two communit it s wt ie equally divided lu the piovince ; but to say that 
the nvaliy vas an insuperable obstacle to any constitutional advance would be 
absurd, but to igt«oic altogether such a fundamental fact would be equally foolish. 
He welcomed the felliwship Movement. The only load to peace, said Lord Lytton, 
which ofFeis any hope of succesH, is the one which the late Mr. C. R, Das tried to 
follow atid which I he\e equally tind to follow in the foiniation of the Ministries, 
namely, the organisation of paities on political latlier than on communal lines. How 
best to frame a democrat c constitution, whicli will facilitate this olqect, and, whilst 
safeguaiding the due iepi< sentation of all, make the n picsentalives answeiahle to a 
mixed rather then to a communal ihctt.iate is, then fore, anoiliei issue which I 
commend to jour sprcml considi latioii. If tl.r leading men of all paitns and all 
communities 111 Ihn^al will coLceniiate their attention upon this piohlim, with which 
they are so especially qualifitd to dial, instead of waiting for outside suggestions, 
which each can cnticise fiom thtir lespictive points of view’, I feel suie that a solution 
will be fcciitl ivfii befoie the I'aihamditaiy (’omnnssion ainvet, aiul in that cate 
Bengal w’lli justify the claim it is pioud to make of hading the political tliouglit of 
India, The tuggcstion tliat the British P.ii lianieiif mus't deci le the tun ■ and form of 
each Bucc(f SI ve stage in the development of llie Indian constitution is often resented 
in this ciuiitiy and in one sense vcij naluialiy i( 8 (‘nte«l But, genthraeu, theie is 
no need to wait foi raniameiit if je-u can joiinelves hnd a solution of the admitted 
difficultifs which iKset lie path of cunslif utional .'( vr jopnifiit. The latificatien by 
Parlianunt of an agnenieiit riached in Ilii-J coui.tiy would he an easy nialter and 
involie no humiliation. It is only attempts to foice pitmaturely a one-sided solution 
by violence and intimidation that bung stiife and huinilint ion. In conclusion, I 

desire to assure you that nothing winch lias bappeiud during my term of oflBce m 

this piovince has at all shak( n my faitli in the necessity for developing (he Indian 
constitution as rap dly as possible on lines winch will provide for national expnssion. 

I have found the difficulties to be greater than 1 knew before I came here, but 

difficulties are made to be ovcicome. It is the test of statesmanship to recognise 
them and with unwearying patience and undiminished faith to overcome them. 



TheBombay Legislative Council 

Tlie Tlnrd Bombay Le^islaliv** Council under the Reforms Act met at Bombay on 
the 18TH FEBRUARY 1927. The bubinfSB of the Houcc on this day consisted of 
Bweaiiug in of Membcis and the ehetion of Mr. Dehlavi as President. Next day, 
the 19th instant the business of the Tloube includc<l an adjourment motion which 
was diballowrd and the election of Rao Bahadur Kambli as Vice-President. 

The Governor's Opening Speech. 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY addressing the mcmb rs of the Council His Excellency 
the Goveinor noted with satibfaction the raucli greaUr interest talo n by the electors 
during the last election than on the previms occasion as was clear from the num- 
ber of votes cast. 

R(>ferTing to Dr. Paianjpyc’s new offic*, he felt sute that, the ra'^mbers would 
congiatulat^' him and would realise that not only would India bni’ tit by the ability 
and experience which he woul 1 bring to the India Council, but that Bombay would 
have on it a representative fully acquainlel w’lth the needs or tli" Presidency. His 
Government had puff red a great and un'.xp<ct<d loss, but while Dr, Paianjpye’s 
ilepartuie was a lo5:F to them his st rv res m Lon on would be a great gam to India 
in general and to Bombay in particular during the next five y^iars which were fraught 
with so much importance. 

Coming to the budget IIis Excellency remaiked that a deficit of Rs. 60 lakhs in 
Rombay’s budget lor 1927-28 was approximately equal to the amount of provincial 
contiibution to the Government of India, so that but for what they had to pay away 
to ass’ht the finaiic* 8 of the Central Goveinmeiit, tliey had in fact a budget which was, 
balanced lira Excidleney i< iterate! that theMestm Award liad a very injurious and, 
tu his mind, unfair efftct on Bombay's finances. It was impossible, he continued 
without serious dctiirnent to eseential herMCsaru! irreparabl*' damage to the security of 
l.aw and oidc'- and to the nation building s-rviccs, to itduc** cxpendituie further than 
had already been done. 

“.My Government <lo> s not feel justified in a‘*kirig the Counc'l to vote any fuither 
taxation in oidi r to eiiabe us to non oui lub.lity to tlh Go\"ininent oi liuiia and 
wf are lonunaie in being able t.)j the tim being to meet I he t xc ‘ss from the savings. 
We do not do ibis without a misgiving, but with the c>nfi h‘nce that a revinion of the 
sttibment coupled with gome nturn of trade piospeiity will enable us to continue to 
provide foi the inhabif.inth of tins Piesniency thohC servic s to which they are 
accustomed and ti wl.ieh they have a iiglit,'* 

Regarding the agricultural situatioi', III-. Excellency assun^d the members, it was 
unlikely a hituatnin of .i very ge*inus cliaiaeter wou’d arise. D.aliug with the loads, it 
woulii appear to Inni di'sn able that b- foie any Central Road Roard for India was set up 
lull rnquity should be made into the qin stion as to whether at any late for a years 
to ctmie, dcNclopment of loads should n< t be solely a question for local Governments and 
befoie any decision was ai rived at, every presidency and province including Indian 
States should be consulted. 

('oricluding. His Excellency said that no one at present could forecast the cofistitutioa 
of the next eltc»rd Ciuncil, lor duxing the life of tlie present Council the Statutory 
Commission would visit India and it might be thit the recorara nJations of that 
Commission would have received Statutory sanction. So^ the next Council might be 
a vciy diffiMent one. He dit not mintion this with any idea of suggesting that it 
should in any way influencp tlic action of the raerabers. Ou the contrary, he would 
urge tin m to do as they bad done m the jmst, namely, to voice their views freely 
and honestly and consistently carry out their obbgalion to their constituents and 
their country. Judging !»y the past six years it miglrt. truly bo said that the mem- 
bers of the Bombay Council had endeavoured to work the reforms, however limited 
in tbeir scope and difficult iii their application in many respects the statute might 
appear to some of them. That was the right spirit and the presidency had every 
yeason to be proud of its elected representatives. 
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Budget lot 1927-28. 

After the Governor’s speech, Sir C. V. Mehta, the Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for 1927-28. In the course of his speech he said : — 

The opening balance of the year 1926-27 was estimated at Rs. 664 lakhs which 
was expected to be reduced at the enii of the year to Rs, 474 lakhs due to revenue 

deficit of Rs. 75 lakhs and dehcit of 115 lakhs under capital and debts section. 

The revenue under the former head was Rs. 1,532 lakhs and expenditure 1,607 and 

under the latter head receipts wore Rs. 317 lakhs and disbursements Rs, 432 lakhs. 

For the next year the revenue under revenue account is estimated at Rs. 1,608 
lakhs and expendidure Rs. 1,568 lakhs leaving a deficit of Rs. 60 lakhs, while 
under debt deponts and advances receipts are Hs. 369 lakhs and disbursements 
Rs. 423 lakhs with deficit of Es. 64 lakhs. The deficit of Rs. 76 lakhs, continued the 
Finance Member, was principally made up of decrease in revenue under three best 
revenue-earning heads, Land Revenue, Excise and Stamps. The decrease under the 
first head was due to unfavouiable seasonal conditions and even larger suspensions 
and remissions would have to be given than had been estimated when the budget 
was made. Under Excise the fall explained by the experiment of trying a syseem 
of simultaneous actions which, howevei, had not yicldeii the expected results though 
the cost to the State was certainly exoibitant. The third head. Stamps, bad sufitered 
owing to depression m trade. 

Coming to the Development Department tiansactions which were not included 
in the figuies given above, Sii Chumlal said that an additional subsidy of 7 and a half 
lakhs had been provided foi in the budget for next >car to meet estimated loss on 
sulufban pchemes. The activities of the depaitment had been cuifaihd but it was 
cxtirraely difficult to make any reliable Cbtimate of the loss. The department liad put 
down what it considered lujuidation value. Tins loss amounting to Rs. Ill lakhs 
was proposed to be covered by a subsidy of Rs 7 and a half lakhs from general 
revenues to meet bolh interest and sinking fund chaiges on a 60 years basis. 

Pioceeding, the Finance Member referred to economy m public expenditure and 
said that in every country the Victorian ideal of letting the people do everything for 
themselves was being abandoned and the activities of the Government wore extending 
in directions which were not only not contemplated before but where interference of 
Government was resented as objectionable. That the process of retrenchment could 
be carried on indefinitely and that it was possible to put limit on public expenditure 
would, he thought, be belied by the experience of every member who had taken v>art 
m Municipal or Local Boaid administration. tSir Chunilal quoted figures to refute 
the St ali ment that reserved departments were allowed to obtain major part ot the 
revenupB, \Nhili' the transferred departinnith were starving 

While the expeiidituie on the latter lial increased by over Us. 46 lakhs, expendi- 
ture on the former had actually gone down by Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Turning next to the criticisin that per capita levenue and expenditure in Bombay 
was the highest, the Finance Member justified high per capita taxation on the ground 
of largeness of the area administered together with the compaiative sparsenebs of the 
population and the liigh incidence of salary owing to Bombay being more urbanised 
and induRl rialised than any other piovinco in India. The necessity of a higher cost 
of administration in this presidency wa>* conclusively demonstrated by the fact that 
district municipalities, which were entiiely controlled by elected representativee had 
also to ^pend more per head of the population m Bombay than other piovinces. The 
five lakhs provided in the budget for expenditure on roads, said Sir Chunilal, was all 
that the provinces’ attenuated resources could afford until the Central Government 
was in ^ position to release a portion of the motor and petrol taxation to be shared 
in or utilised by the province. 

Ho concluded with an appeal to the House to approach their woik informed by 
the principle of deciding each question on its merits inasmuch as the policy of persis- 
tence in unreasoned and continuocs opposition must indiiectly tend to bring in the 
evils of communalism and timc-Bcrving expediency. 

Discussion of the Budget. 

On tho 22ND FEBRUARY led by Mr. Lalji NABAINJI th) opposition groups deli- 
vered a strong attack on the Government’s financial policy when the general discussion of 
the Budget was takt n up. Severe ciiticism was directed to the policy of incurring big 
debts expenditure on the Backbay scheme and the development programme and MestOQ 
settlement. 
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Mr. Lftlji referred at the outset to the South African agreement an<i expressed 
satisfaction at the amicable understanding arrived at. He thanked the Uoion Govern* 
ment for the assistance rendered to the Indian Delegation in arriving at the agreement. 

PfOC<’eding to discuhs the budget Mr. Lalii said that he was gratified at the appoint- 
ment of an Inrlian Finance Member, but was surprisiil at the remark made by him in 
presenting the budget that the debts of the Bombay Governramt wcr<* les^ than two years* 
ordinary revenue and had b^'cn incurred for productive purposes. Ho considered such a 
statement an apology for the untenable financial policy of the Government. Ha appealed 
to the House to prevent the Government ftom spemling the piesidency’s revenue in the 
Backbiy scheme. He puggf’stcd that th^* d.-ficit b*; wiped off by reducing top heavy 
expemliture. Why should not the Governmi nt for instance reduce cne Executive Ooun- 
cillorship and one Ministership ? 

Mr. B. T. DESAT, S.varajifit, said that he had h''en pained to read in the Finance 
Memb<n’s spec ch presenting the Biidg^'t who Buggeste<l that the policy of the Swarajists 
encouraged com uunalism. Th<‘re was no occasion for making such a criticism of a party 
whose programme the FinancB Member “ had not the senpe to un lorstand.” 

Sii Josep KEY said that much of the criticism that, bad been heard was due to the fact 
that raembcis appearoil to hav.* forgotten that Bombay bad been passing through a period 
of deprotsion Tlic only cnticism which was r^sonable was that there had not been 
enough retrenchment. In this paiticiilar, the Finance Member should endeavour to do 
his best. After a fc^v moH’ speeches the House adjourned. 

Next day, the ‘iitUD FEBUUAKY, when the gi noial d scussion on the Budget was 
lesumc'd, Mr. B. V. JADHaV, rx-Mirnstei, took exception to the remarks of the Finance 
Member m his budget spci cb about comrounalism and said that couimunalism was not of 
recent growth. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman • Whom arc you lecturing to ? 

Mr Pahalajani : Is the subject of communalisra before the House, Sir ? 

Trebulent • Where remarks relating to communalism are concerned I have to be 
paiticularly caieful. The Hon’ble raem&T is replying to esrtain remarks of the Finance 
Member about communalism. He is in order. 

Mr. Jadhav lesuming his address said that the essence of the financial problem was 
the lot of the agricultuiist aud all the attention and resources of the Government should be 
devoted to its bHlerrnent. 

Mr. CHATFIELD tried to disabuse the rn'rabers’ minds of the impression they 
8 'emed to tiitertain that the whole Ftesidency was in the grip of famine. Whatever 
distress th to was \sas only in some parts of the rr^'SKiency where there had been scarcity 
of witiM* ilu* to piit> \] faduiv of the laiT^. That was nothing unuBiial Th'' Government 
W(ie 'juitc Jiiiv to the* bci .(HisTh M' of th«* Hituatioii and pn*pa:i*.l to flo all to udicvo distress. 

Mr ANG.VDI Huggested that, (hi Govei nrai-nt ought to bi able to cany on with less 
iiumh'T of Minister'- aiiil Executive Coincillois, 

Mr. J. L UIEU, ll"venue Member, explainetl in detail the steps the Government had 
taken in tackling the agricultural situation. Boveiiue collections weie being made with 
very gieat care and considiuation. 

Moulvi Ilatiuddin AHMED maiutainect that bo far as Muslima of the Presidency 
were conceriK d there was no com munalism about them. It was not right to say that 
communalism was the result of separate electorates. Formerly the Governme^it used to 
nominate Muslims to represent Muslim interests. Now the community elected its own 
representatives which was an improvement. 

Mr. WINTBRBOTHAM, Chamber of roramcrce, appealed to the House to develop 
provincial patriotism and stand by the Governmt'ut in their fight against the Meston 
Settlement. The House then adjourned. 

Excise Minister's Statement. 

On the 24TH FEBUUAUY Mr. G. B, PRADHaN, the Excise Minister, explained, 
the Qo\einmeiit’6 excise policy. Since 1920-21, he said, as a result of the policy of 
rationing, consumption iiad c ime down so far as country liquor was concerned. In 
regard to foreign liquor, provincial Governments did not en 3 ny sufficient control. He 
declared that every effort was being made to enforce a policy of prohibition. The 
Government were determin ul to go forward with the policy at as rapid a pace as nossible. 
Nevertheless, two members speaking on probibitiun criticised the Government's policy 
and deplored that very little had been done towards cnfoicement 0 ! complete prohibiti on. 

43 
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The Government’s educational policy was also strongly criticised by Khan Saheb 
Abdul LATIF KHA.N who said that thoi portfolio had b"on entrusted to Ministers who 
were unmindful of Muslim educational interests and cared only for Brahmin education, 
Marathi education or Gujarati education. 

Explaining the Government's position regarding the need for retrenchment on which 
many members had spok^m, the HOME MEMBER ikclared that cuts in the Police Depart- 
ment alone had been carried out to the exient of ov« r Us. 12 lakhs recurring expeniiitore. 
After such sweeping reduction, a stiong <iemand came from the public and the press 
for increase in police establishment, paiticulaily iii the north of the city, where develop- 
ment was being retarded by insufficient police force. In the face of such a situation, it 
was difficult to make any further rctr'mchraont. 

Replying to the debate Sir Chuuilal MEHTA, the Finance Member, asked the house 
to remember in crit’ciaing him that the Finance Member of a provincial Government 
which is a subordinab* administiation wuh many statutory obligations, was not free 
to <io anything he liked. He was subject to many limitations of the system he had to deal 
with. Deferring to Ins lemaiks on the Swatajya Pai’y, aIucu h,i I been criticised at great 
length, Sir Chunilal said his intent i«‘n vias only to invite the attention of th-' House 
to the diircf ions aUmg which the party’s pr igr.imnr- !•* 1 the people He had, however, 
no hesitation to conceie that he owed his piescnt posi.'ion as ibe Fiuanee Member to the 
fact that he was a member >f the public and also lo the fact that the public demand 
for participation in the actual administration had its ( fie cl on authorities. Coming to 
the budg."t, he repudiatLd the cha'ge of himsdf in'iiig rift'ned to as a Baniya. He 
accepted the designation and said that he would do his best to bung to bear the Indian 
point of view with all the skill attributed to a Baniya on the administration of the 
finanees of the presidency. 

The Budget discussion then terminated and the House a Ijouined 
Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the Government anti the opposition came lo grips and 
ultimately the Government won. A bill farther to am^ud the Inhan Stamp (Bombay 
Amendment) Act 1922 was before the Uoas\ Moving the Bill, the Finance Member 
explained that the object of the Bill was to rnak • the Act permanent. Tli * Act 
was passed for the purpos" of incieasing the revenu- of the Government, and was to 
remain in operation for four years and if, at the end ol that ponoil, th*? tinaucial position 
still made It necessary, Its life was to bv-; extendal, A B II lo tnaki thtj Act p rnianfiifc 
was introduced last year, but the Council agreed to the txtensiou of the Act only by one 
year. Th“ result if live years’ cxp'Ui mC' hat pf.*vel the nec.-suy of lefention of the 
revised seal-' of fees enachd in the measnie. Th - r jection of ( he Bid by th<‘ House, 
continued Sir Cluiiiil'il, woiil 1 ra^an a lo^-, to the Oovinin'iit of ah -ut Rs. 20 lakhs. 
By making the Act, permanent, Bombay would only be coming into line with other 
provinc'^s wher.* ( i ' s’nmp dn>y wi> r. vis d ab"'at th-* simc time as in Bombay but was 
made permanent at th'^ enl.anc -d rate. 

Opposition to the Bi 1 was mainly bised on two conditions that no more money 
should be eiven lo the Government inasmuch as it had i ot spent its resources in the past 
and that the duly proposed to be made p. imia'^nt wouUl f ill heavily on the poor people 
more than the rich-'r classes. The house rejecrod the vSwatajist motion for postponement 
of consifWration of the Bill till th * uext Beh'.v)n and passed lU first reading by 62 to 27, 
The second and third readings were also passed. The House then adjourned. 

Demand for Supplementary Grants. 

On ttie 26TH FEBRUARY a numb'^r of supplementary grants were discussed and 
passe i in the Council. One of them was a demand for Be, 10,000 excess exponditure in 
connection with elections. The Home Member explained that the increase of Rs. 10,000 
over the cstimatH was neceseitatcd by larger number of elcctois who polled and larger 
number of polling booths. In the course of discuision, ra'^mbers drew attention to 
many defects and shortcomings of the voters’ list. Tin; House then agreed to the grant, 

Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act. 

The Homo Memb.ir then moved that th<» Bill further to amend the Aden Civil and 
Criminal Justico Act be riad for the firit time. The object of the Bill was to appoint a 
judicial assistant to th • resident at A ion who would be able to exercise in cases referred 
to him all povers of tlip resident .with a view to relievo the latter of at least a greater 
part of his civil judicial work. The first reading was passed, Swarajists supporting 
the measure. Tae Bill wag then proposed to bo read a second time. 
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Mr. Amiitalal Shcth moved an amcuclineut that the 13iii be refq^reii to a eelect 
committee ot Dine. The amendment was earned and tiio house adiounicd. 

City Muuicipalites Act Ameridmcnl Bill. 

On the 28TH Jb'EDllUAUY ihc House passed a Bill fuithei to amend the Bombay City 
Municipalities Act 19Z6, The object ot the Bill was to give power to the Government 
to extend beyond the period piesciibed by Siction 24 ot the Act and up to dale not later 
than 3lBt December rJ27, tlie lile ol an expinng Municipality 01 of a municipality whose 
term had expiied validating all acts and pioc< eiiiiigs dune by the latter municipality as 
liom date of its original teim of oftice. When the stction letciicd to was inserttd in the 
Act, It was expeclni that time given to newly conbiiiutc d boiough municipaiiiies would 
It sufficient to enable them to digest luics for hold mg ol nt w elections. But this ex- 
pectation had not been lealiscd and the present mease le was found necessaiy. 

The next motion the Couucd consh.eied was the* acquisiiion ot the sailois home and 
plans tor proposed 11 :: w Council Hall be appiovetl and 8 lakhs ami thiity-thoueaiid be 
spent on woik of building pioposition which was movui by the Finance Member and it 
evoked consielerablc hostile ciiticism especially tiiiu Mr. J. C. Swamiualliau wao, as 
lepresentative ot the culiivatoss, ‘‘ would much lathei s;t under a banyan iiee and Ugisiate 
than squaiielei as much as 8 auu a tiu.l lakhs on acquisiiiou ot new hail.’' The proposition 
was eventually passed. The Council thru adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

Demand Uudci Land Kevenue. 

Voting on demands foi giants in the Council c-i iim''rioed on the 1st Ma:ch 11128. 
The tust demiand taU( u was uuaeM the load Laud lUvcuue*. Tlit debate on this elrmami 
continued till the 3HD MAUC H wlien Kao l^aheb D. 1’. Dosai moved tlmt the provision 
of Its, 51,80,000 foi lev- iia»‘ cuileci )(*i. Ik i(’duc( (1 ly st veil lakhs. He ajipcakd to the 
Goveinincni not le* tniiicv eobfeiion vvhertver laiinne conditions pievaued. 

8ui polling the motion. Mi. W. 1^. Mukadan, whiji ot the Congiess party, said that the 
situation was so stnous tout teune agncuitun&is wcie boiruwing at the latc ot tour 
annas pci lupee ptr month. He even knew oi an instance in n Inch a farmer was obliged 
to go to the humniaiiiig txienl tt pledging his wumeuloik. Though the last was an 
ixtiemc example, it ncveulicnts iiidicaiea me extent ol the evil. 

Alter fuithei eliscussiou liic motion was thrown out ana the Council adjourned. 

On the 4TH MAllCH, the Council passed the de nand ot nearly Us. 52 lakhs under 
ihc head Land Ueveuue aliei Uil ol the neaiiy 00 motions tor either icduction or omission 
ot pioviBions were withdiawu 01 lost in tue couise ot yesterday ami lo-ilay, 

Demaiul undci liiigatioii. 

On the suggestion ot Sir Joseph Ku} (Chambci oi Commerce) the ilousc agreed to 
postpone till 7lh March consul''ialiou ot the niolious loi cuts in grants foi devoiopraent 
tchemcB. Demands lor cuusnue'ion uni iingaliou woiks weie then taken up. Mr. 
Cowasji Jehangir, General Memb^i , at the oulbti made a sum uu’ut on the proguss made 
in fcJukkur Baiiage w'oiKs. 'the iiicL inoiiou tor a cut in the demand was moved by Mr. 
G. I. Patel who wanted that j)U)\isiou ot Us 24 laXas tor Bj)ecial tools and plaiits should 
be reduced by Us. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. B. T. Dcsai, bwaiajist, deinaudevl an inquiry into the complaint ^o that the 
presidency might be saved f I om a it'peution ot the niBioty ot the Backbay ULClamatiion 
Bcbeme. The Cbict Eugiuccr in chaige oi the bukkui Barrage explained thatduiing 
the three and a half years ol his II gmie only thice engines co-iiing about Us. 6,000 were 
found inefficient and thiowu into the store room. They weie working against time and 
had, thereiore, to employ laboui -saving and tmie-saving machiueiy as much as possible. 

After further discussion the motion was put and lost and the house adjourned. 

The Sukkur Barrage bcheme. 

On the 5TH MaUCH discussion was resumed on cuts under construction and irriga 
tion works. Mr. Pahalajaui moved that the total amount ot Us. 1,58,33,000 be reduced by 
Us. 53,33,000. This provided an opportunity tor the gcnciai ciiticism ol the tSukkui Barrage 
construction works in which aii stcliuns ut the Plousc joined. Several members gave 
expression of apprcheubious that there were many dtlecls in the caiiying out ot work. 
Allegations ol waste and iircgulaiity were made and a strong plea was put forward fur 
the appointment of an expert Committee to investigate the present state ot affairs and 
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lay before the public the exact condition in which the echtmo was. Ciiticism was 
pailiculaily directed to what v^as described an extravagant scale on which bungalows had 
been built for the convenience of ofl&cers engagcii on the woiks. The Bukkur Barrage 
Bcherae, It was c> ntended, would, if tuccesfcfu), bo not only to the bonetit of the Govi-m- 
mciit of Bombay but also to that of the Govcinment of India, ft wan only pioper 
therefoie that the Govcinment of India should bear a pirt ot iho oxpeudiiure on it. 

Mr. Wilcp, Finance Socictary, Mr. Haiiison and the Chict Engineer leplied on 
behalf of the Goveinnicnt and assuicd mt-mbi^iB that stricteet contiol was being exercised 
on every item of cxpendituie and the pobition of the scheme was very satiblacLory, Toe 
t hief Engincei denied that bungalows were in any Bense luxuiiouB and baid that even 
after completion of woiks, theBo would be in use as iVBiJence of officers in chat gc ot the 
bchcrne. 

Further dibCUbBion was adjourned till the 7TH MARCH when Mr. rahalajaD, reply- 
ing to the debates, re-iteiated the demand lor a committee of enquiry into the Sukkur 
Bairage Woiks. 

The General Member, on behalf of the Govcinment, admiUed that the \N.,ik liad been 
18 months behind bchiduled time, but in big bchemes like the bukkur Bariage some 
delay was possible. The coubtruciion of canals was piogiessing at a very Balislactoiy 
Bpeed and inigation could be cornnicnccd in the hot wrallur ot li>3l. The d ledgers, it 
w'as tiue, had not done what was expected of them but tliat had not impeded the piogicBb. 
The Govcinment had no objection to a comrnitte<* being appointed as buggcbted to 
BcrutiniBe the woiks and the officcis lu chaigo would give il all help they could. The 
motion was put and ioBt. 

Demand uudei Excise' 

The OoM iijrnem’h Exc sc policy then came und* r di euss.im w h n a number ol cuts 
wen proposed in the d< maud loi a boui Ks. 52 lukhb made oy the Excite Minibter. The 
debate evoked declaialion trom the Finance Mtmber that Bcvcral dibtilh i les had b'>ai 
closed and every elioit was being made to entoice the declaied policy ot prohibition. A.l 
motionB for cuts were lost and finally the house took up dmcubsion on a cut of one lakh m 
the whole demand which laibcd the qusticn ot policy. Alter a lew Bpccchcs the dneus- 
bion was adjourned. 

Bombay Development Schemee. 

On the 8111 MARCH an important statement on the activities of the Development 

Drpaitmcnt was made by Mr. CowaBji Jchangir, General Member, in moving the 

demand for Rb. 66 lakhs for development bchemcB in Bombay. With icgard to the 
Reclamation he said that the Government had accepted the Mourb Uommittee’d 
lecommcndatioiiB to complete Blocks 1, 2, 3 and V, but the Govcinment would fully 
abide by the Couiicu’b opinion rrgaiding ihe woik on Block b. Dailiug with the recent 
accident to the dudger, bir Gioige Lloyd, he t-aid that the committee which hurl luquiied 
into It had foiiid that no individual was rtepoiibible for it. The dieogei was covered 
by ineurance, but the coDipuny with whom the iriburauce was p]ac-‘d had not yot 
accepted liability. Meanwhile, woik on Block 7, which was inteirupted by the accident, 
has bicn continued with the he.p ol the Kaiu. Ab for buhurban bclumcb, about Rb. 7 
and one hall iakhb would have to be piovided lor meeting Iobbcb on thini, in conclu* 
bion he announced that the Govcinment ol India liad agiced to reduce the mterest 
charged in 1921 22 ot Rs. 163 and one half lakhs fiom 6 and one touith to 4 and 

three four^ih per cent, and to ilcduct the loan fiom the cost ot Block 8 of Back Bay 

which IB to bo hamled over to the militaiy autbontics. He also announced that the 
Deveiotment Diuctoiate had been taken under diicct control by tlio Government, 

Sir Joseph Kay moved a cut ot about Rs. 21 and one half lakhs m the Rs. * 16 lakhs 
provided ^or Back Bay and pleaded for abandonment of the work on Block 6, The 
motion v/as widely supported. 

The discuBBion was contmed on the next day the 9TH MARUH when all speakers 
expressed strong opposition to filling Block Vl on the ground, chiefly, that it would not 
find a ready market when reclaimed, seeing that all the land already there had not been 
taken up. 

The Government member replying reiteiated the assurance that the Government were 
prepared to abide by the Council'b decision as to the woik on Block VI. 

Sir Joseph’s motion was piessed to a division and earned by 68 against 28. 

The House thcri coDBidcied the reduction Re. 1 in the total demand for development 
propo^d by Mr. Lalji Naranji. Mr. Laiji criticised the policy and working of the Develop* 
went Department, which he ehaiacteiiBed aB a “fraud on tire Council and the public/* 
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vvbich had had the effect ot moitgaging the progicss of the Ihxsidency for about t.vo 
(li cates. The u.otion was debated by a large raa 3 oiiiy. 

The Admiuistiation of Aden, 

On the lOTfl Y) AKCH Burpiibc vvaa exprcbfaed by the Home Mombti at the aettlement 
announced in the AstJtinbiy regarding the future admiuibtiation ol Aden, The Govern- 
ment ot Bombay, ho baid, did not, m vitw ol that feettlcmeur, piopobe to proceed with 
ihe btcoi.d uatiiog ot (he Bill iuithei to amend (he Aden Uivii and Ouminal Jubtice Act 
oi 1881. DuiiLg the liibt leading ol the Bill a lew da} b ag > iio ami the Uhiel societal y 
had no leiibun to bupposc that this decibiun was imminent, I'ne lact that me Govein- 
inent ol India liud peimitted the Bombay Goveiumtnt to pioceed witli tlie Bill snowed 
that this decision was not cxpticled. As to what the naiuic ot tlie lutuie adminibtiaiioii 
ol Aden was going to he was not known to the Uoveinmeiit ol Bomb.iy beyond what 
had appeal ed in ne.<.-ipapei's and it was obvious that many ot the details in regaid to 
that auminibiralion nad not been settled. The Home alemb^i a<lileil tnai the uovein- 
ment ol beinbay would pi cbs their c.aimb in rt'gaid to the expemlituie ncently incuiicd 
by them. 

Demand uiulci Excise. 

The iioube Uieu piocccded to dibcubs the excise policy ot me viovciii nent and hail not 
concluded whin the (Jouncil adjourned. 

On the IITH MARCH, leplying to the debate, the lion. Mr, G, B, Biadhan, 
Excibc Munster, leitciated that Llic Govcinmeul iiai not piopobc to go back on 
their dicJaied policy, biveral ot the u commendations ot me Excise CommitLee had 
been givin efftet to. bUps winch the Uoveinimat ban bo lai taken were ralioiiuij^, 
uduciion 111 the lumtii ot bhops, biingmg ih wn lue bluigih ot iiquoi, incaabing 
the bliilduad duly tu hemp orugb and opium. Tiuy had a. so euiUUed the houis 
ot ca.e. Clubs belnug toieigu iKjuor had been bi.ught uudir contioi ny the impubi- 
tiou ot Vend lee. Ihe Govciumeut wcie anxious that people ahould not go m lor 
cluap toieign Ikjuoi in the place c>t country li<iuoi. Inc main dilhculty was bniigiiig 
the ]N alive biales in line with the piohibition pjiic} anepird by the Goveinmeiii. 
As a rebult ol the tall m icvenue, many ot thebc biatcb wue c.amoujir.g ana ihc Govuru- 
ment weie trying to secure their HxcibC lights by paying moie cornpensaiion The mobt 
effective method by luithenng tbe policy ol prombiiiou was to make the tax on iuiuor 
as high as possible without stimulauug illKit pioauction to a d giic w.ncU would incieasc 
instead oi dituinisbmg the total coDbumptiou and wiuiout uiawiiig people to suustiiute 
Qiugs and othei liuimtul iorm ot iiquoi. The Goie.n’iunt te nut anxious to continue 
this toim of raising levcnue if umer ways and means cuuni he louna wnich vvouid ihmw 
the luideu on bioau bhouldtis and imt on me biiouldcib o» the poui. 

Ml. i’atti's motion to reduce the demviul unuei Excibc 110 m Rn, 51 .akhb wab 
then put and lobl and the total demand was cariiiil. 

Demand under Education. 

'ihe House then took up the demand uudti ihe Jnad Educanou and piocjeded to 
dibCUfas the policy ot the Government with rcleicncc to the Euiopuiu luucuUou. 

Alter animated dibcussiou the Council thitw cut Mi. tohivdasaui’b token motion 
for a cut ot one lupee in the demand tor Rs, 7 Jakhs toi Euiopcan iducatiou in 
the piebuUncy. The mover i-aid that his motion was intended to iicoid me pioltbt ot lac 
lluube against the system by which the subject ol EuiopLun education was kept beyond 
the pale ol pupulai control. The House tuen adjouiued. 

On the 12111 MARCH the discubsiou on giants for education was continued. Rao 
Baheb Dr, 1‘aiii movtd a cut ol Us. one lakh tiom Rb. 7 lakhb piovided loi Goveiumcut 
Alts Colleges and complained that the Guverumcui wab spending more in hi^hei educa- 
tion and Btaiving piimaiy education. On the Education Miuistci’s explanation mat 
local bodies had been atked to bubmit schemes lor the piogicts ol pnmary education 
and these the Government would consider and banction, the Rao Bahcb withdrew the 
motion. 

A motion for a cut of Rs 61,000 for inter-science classes at the Deccan College, Poona, 
evoked coubiderabie dibcubsiou. Huppoiters ot the motion aigued that it was nut tan to 
give artilicial mppoit to any instituuuu and complamid that tbe claims ul Dhaiwar 
Colkge had nut betn cuubidered, It wab also mainlaiucd that the Eciguson College had 
science classes alreaily and iheie was no uigent need lur opening similar classes in the 
Deccan College. OppobUion to the motion ran on comm unai lines. One Muslim membci 
dccJaicd that ibcie was gual demand lot mlcr-fccieuce ciasees in the Deccan College as 
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Mahonicdan sludiute vveie ktpt away from the Feiguson College, since the mtcntioD o£ 
the Brahniiiib who coiilioikd the latter was to keep Maliomedans uneducated fco that they 
might nod compete with them. The motion was iventualiy withdiawn, 

The House then proceedtd to ducuts the total grant ot about lls. 2 ciokb for Educa- 
tion— TiaiiBleried, The Government was subjecltd to sevcic cnticirin on the scoie of 
having tiunbUned the rt bponbihiiity loi primaiy education to local bodies who weie hardly 
capable either Ihiancially or otheiwise to bear the buidt-ii. The discussion wab ad 30 uincd< 

Admmibtiatiiii of Aden. 

On the 14TH MaUCH Mr. A. Sheth moved an adjournment of the Houbc to con- 
Bidei the tiaiiblei of Aden to the Irapenal Govt inraent and voiced the resentment lilt by 
the mtnibeib at the lailuie ti the Govt i unit lit ol India to consult tlic Bombay Goveinmenc 
01 the Ctuncil beloit* iiaching a dccibion. The motion called forth a statement on behalf 
ot the Goveinment ol Bombay turn Sii Chunilal Mehta who put tlie H. use in pobsebbioii 
ot Cfcitam iiiloimation on the fcubjoct winch had t.cen communicuted to the Qovi inineiit, 
Fiibtl}, tlje tiaiJbier leluted purely to miJitaiy and political mattcib The civil adminisira- 
tiou wou.d continue to be in the hands ot the Gov iiimtnt ol India and it was umtusfDOd 
that Adtn would conliiiue lo be as at prebent pail ol Biitibh India. MiJitaiy and poliiieal 
admmutialion ol the hcttkintnt, continued Sir ChuniJal, were never t he concern ot the 
Bombay Govtinraent ab lelatn nb with ueighbounng lOWtrs or autbonties and with 
European poweib wlio had mteitbl m that legioii vveie not in then chaige or of concern 
to the Bombay Goveinment m wliobc position therefore the decision announced made no 
change. Jii view ot the explanation, the motion was withdiawn. 

Demand under Education, 

The iMiuibtti for Education tl tu anr.ouLccvt that lo' was conB»d< ring llie appointment 
bhtntly vl a Cknimitlte to go into the cuiiicula ot piiniaty, secondary anil highei cduca- 
liou with a view to lO-oidnmte thtbe couihes aioi to give tluin a vocational bias. In 
rigaid to the walking ol the piimaiy Education Act., he had ibsiud mstructious to 
oUiceib in hie depaitmtnt not to woik the act in a haibh inannei, but so as to give the 
Jccai boiiics ab much lieedom ot action as possible in all domestic mattcis. The demand 
Jor cducatiou was then unanimoubly passed. 

Demand under Agriculture, 

Die Heube then took up dibcussion oi the demand for 25 lakhs for agiicuUure and 
lOfcc loi the day beioie concluding it. 

On the 15T11 MAUCH Sir Ohuniiai Mehta, speaking on the demand under the head 
agncuituiL ot Bs. 25 lakhs, admitted that theic was a big gup in the lequirrnn nth of trie 
agi ici.iiurihib V Inie theio vM.b no j.gem^ u> supply tiiLto-opoiativemovunuitcoiUM- 
buling abi ui bix cioufa out ol siubonai imd& ol agiicultuiihtn amounting to 25 eroies. 
Thcie win, iheitloie, fconit tiuth iu tiie eompiainis liom t lie cultivators that laige aieas 
oi iandb were lying uncuiuvoted loi lock ol loi.ub and when this was biought to his 
notice m Khandtbh, the complamt was invibtigated by a committee and the maximum 
limit oi the hollowing ot the cuitivalois in Ihibo paits was i.aibed horn 300 to OOD mpe> s. 
There vviie seveial iiactb m the presidency wheie the cultivators could tately be given 
more loans than at piebeut and piovincial eo-opeiative hankb liad laige turns of money 
which Cl u.d kc utilised ioi the puipobv. 

Mr. G. i». I’lauhaii, Miiiibter lor AgiicuJtuic, said that the whole qucbtiou of fiagmcnta- 
tion ot hoiiliiigs wab under invest igaiiun by the Goveinment. The total demand was 
then made.* 

Demand Under Public Health, 

The demand for Us. 21 lakhs under puldic health was dibcubsed at length, Mr. 
bbivdabani*compJaiiitil that Gujarat did not receive a lair treatment in the maiUr of 
grantb loi vvoiks relating lo public health. After fuithei dibcussion, the demand was 
made m lull and the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills Intioduceii. 

On the ICIH MAIICH a number oi non-official bills were introduced. Out of eight 
bills loimuliy mticducid two related to the J'residtnPs salary, one of them seeking to 
reduce it iiom ik. 3,000 to lie. 2,000 and the other allowing him a salary only so Jong 
as he dcvoiiU the whole time to the hubintsb tl the Council. TLe Ihiid bill movid by 
Mr. J. Addjnan l ad the object ot mabling the Government to authorise the Western 
India Tuit tiub to peimii the putcnce on the racc-couise in Poona and Bombay of a 
limited number ot bookmakers. It had been lound by experience, he eaid, to be im- 
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possible to suppress unlicensed bookmakers from the premises of the Turf Club and 
despite the efforts of the police it was known that the bookmakers existed outside these 
premises. It wag obviously better that such (gambling as did exist should be under 
proper control and it was believed that, under strict coniitions which it would be possible 
to enforce, much of unlicensed gambling could be suppre«< 9 ed. The fourth bill was in- 
tended, as the mover explained, to remove intNjuality bet wren the rich and the poor 
candiiatcs in an election under the law as it exiated, hiiing of vehicles was included in 
corrupt practiC''B but a rich and influontial candidate eva<led it by borroving vehicles 
from [j lemis, while the poor iival was at a disadvantage m that his only Tjcourse was 
to hiic vehicles which was prohibited by rules. 

Election to Advisory Committee. 

The Rouse then ilevoted over two houis to the question of ehcting members to the 
Advisory CoramittccB of the three railways m the city but finally postponed the election 
till the II' xt day. 

Land Revenue Asstssmint ('ommittee’s Report. 

The first non-official icsolution standing in the name of Rio Rahaflur Ka’e and 
recommending that immediate effect given fo the suggestions cnnfained m the report 
of the Land Revenue Assesaraent Committee recently published was then taken up and 
wa-* ‘^lill undei dneasaion when the House lOse for tte* tlay. 

On the 17TH MARCH only one non-official lesolution could he disposed of hy this 
8 < Fsion of the Bombay Legislative Council b»'fi)ic it \\a& proiogued. With the 
exception of an lioui for qucstioiib the day was occupied with <li 6 Ciis>'iou on Rao llaliadur 
Kah’s resolution for giving elf. ct to the rccomriu’iidation of land i. venue a&-''eHsraent of 
wlucli two were specially sticsscd by non-offical m niibMb as nlo^^ uig.*nt and important. 
They weie, fiist, that ill revising abseasmeut oi land levi line icgaid bhould be liad to the 
piofits of cultivation The Settlement officer should take into account the following 
factors* (a) The state of communication duiiug the previous settlement; (b) I'roximity 
of marketb ; (c) Tierid of prices ; (d) General economic conditions and history of tract ; 
(e) Result ot crop expi'iimcnts and (f) Rental value. In Older to afeC'rtam the rental value 
the leal uuts paid lu op^n compitition by tcuauts to landlords during the ft years 
immediately pieceding the levision 81 ttlem nt excluding ycais of abnormal prices should 
be taken into coufeideratiou 

Secondly, that the standing to examine all revision settlement proposals. The non- 
official blci urn of the Hou c inaiiilamed that permanent settlement should be introduc.'d 
alter equalising ftbsr8sm'’nt by fixing it as 2P. per cent, of the profits of cultivation. 
Tailing lliiB no levision of the Mttkmc'it should be iiia'te without the approval of the 
Council Tiiey coiul niiU'd the Goveiunu ill’s action m proceeding with the levisioos 
v\ liile the wliolf <iuestiou WHS still un h 1 eousuL'iatiou of the C'our*c!l, Officials pointed 
to the delay that hiul alieady takdi p'ace 111 aniving at a ih cision on the (lueation and 
coiT ended that beveral lakhs of lupees would have been lost to the Slate if revibion of 
settlement had not been cairied out by the (lovernmeut 

Final y, the ivsoluliou was caiiml by 5.3 to 29 with tlie addition that pending 
legislation along tlie lines of the lecomm-'^'iidations ot the committee, orders should be 
issued to the revenue authorities concei mil not to collect asbessmeut changed in revision 
aftiT the 15tli March, 1924, 

The Council ms then prorogued. ^ 



The Madras Legislative Council. 

On thr 24TH JANUAEiy llih Kxcollency the Governor, accornpanieit by Vibcountess 
GoFchfii drove in S’.'ite lo the Gounoil Chnmber and opened the third Keformed Madras 
Council, which he addu!ss<’d. Mr. C V. S. Narasiniha Rajii, the E’lCHident, was in the 
chair. There was full attendance of nicmbeis and nine new n embers took the oath of 
alh glance. 

The most impoitant buBim Fs after the Governor’s address was the election of the 
Deputy Tresidcnt, for which the Independent Tarty nominated Mre. MuLliulakshrai Ammal, 
the lady niemhei of the Council. Other candidates having withdrawn fiom the field, 
she was tloctul uiioiiposed ai Deputy President. 

Qovernoi’s Address. 

II. E. the Goviinot, in adduf-sing the Council, observed since the last session there 
l.na hern coiiFu’emhle change in the position of paities, but there has been change in 
the iv edF and Jiquin iTiMils, inlhe hopes and aspirations of thep-ople of this Trc'^idcncy 
and of Imha as a w hi le as to the measure of time in which IIicfo can be fulfilled and the 
ultimate extent to whieli they can be satisfied. Theiv may be difference of opinion, 
hut I ’Aould vintuie lo hope that at leas* on th<* load towards those ideals we can all 
march togtthei in a spiiif of 3 endeavour and determination, that no action of 
ours shall obhliuci the forvvaid march, although diffeient pubs may be chosen all 
leading in the same diicction. 

It is for us here in Madras, in the Presidency in which so strong effort has been 
made to woik the Reforms to demonstrate at this psychological moment in the history 
of the Reforms our fitness for further responsibilities. 

In conclusion, the Governor rcfeircd to the Statutory Commission provided for 
by the Govirimont of India Act, which will begin to function at the latest in 1929, 
and in any case in the life-time on the picsent Council. lie was convinced that the 
members of the House were cognisant of the pai amount need of demonstrating to that 
Commission that the education of the ehctoiate and the country at large and the 
development of team ppiiil, which should undcilie and was the necessary concomittant of 
all drmrcratic int-titutious, had piocceded on right lines towards fuit her constitutional 
(1( velopiiu lit ur d It oiganisatiou of the machinery of the Goveinmcnt so as to conduce 
to the best arivaiitjig' of tlie Picud^nC}'. 

H. E. bopid ( sp» cially 1 h. 1 l with ungiuc’ging CO opeiatioii of the Cuuiicd a strenu us 
campaign will be inifiatid foi eilucational advanceiin nl and gpreral amelioration of 
the drpresed and back wan! classes, whose progress would without doubt facilitate all 
further steps. 

Adjournment Motion on Meltuic Project. 

On the 24T1I JANUARY, after mteipellatioDF, a motion for the adjournment of the 
busim sB of the house to discuss the unsati‘'fac(ory nature of the irrigationjdepartmeiit 
and the nfcessity Id noddy mg wiih a view to gran! iingalion facilitus to the district 
of Tnchinopoly was ii'ovid by a icpimnlativc of that distnct. The Piesident allowed 
the molien which was si t down for dibcubsion on the next day subject to the approval 
of the Governor, The liouse then proceeded to transact non-oflBcial business. 

The first item was a resolution recommending that famine relief w'orks should at 
once be started by the Government in non-dcltaic tracts of Nellore district. A number 
of amendments extending the scope of relief woiks to othei areas woie also tabled. 

The House next peimitted Mr. Raldanha to introduce an amending bill to the 
Elementary Education Act. The Amending Uill to the Andhra University Act was not 
moved. 

After lunch the adjournment motion luought by the memlier from Coimbatore to 
discuss the uiiFatisfactdy nature of Government order on irrigation and the urgent 
necessily to modity it, specially with a view to granting some 11 rigation facilities under 
Mettur trh( me to distiicts of Coimbatore and Salem was discussed. 

Mr. Naiayanswaniy Pillai moved an amendment lo include Tiichinopoly also, but it 
was ruled out of older. Representatives from Salem, Coimbatore and Tiichinopoly sup- 
ported the motion. The mover pointed out that the Mettur project had depopulated 66 
square miles of land for purpose of stagnation water and bad rendered homeless about ten 
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hundred thoOBand, The epoaker urged that the (Ijvernment §luuld provide for Irrigation 
by way of compensation of about 25,000 acres of land below Mettur dam for which the 
people of Salem and Coimbatore wore prepared to pay even at maximum rates. 

Sir C. P. Bamaswarai Iyer, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the 
Bcope of the Mettur Project was such that the extension of the scheme to Coimbatore and 
Salem was impracticable while the distiict of Trichinopoly was well served by Kattalai 
system. 

The member for Tanjore was speaking on the motion when the President announced 
that it was five and the discussion automatically stopped. 

On the 26TH JANUARY, an arljournment motion brought by a member from Coim- 
batore to discuss the ^'unsatisfactory nature of the Ooveinment order on irrigation and the 
urgent necessity to modify it, specially with a view to grant BOmc irrigation facilities 
under the Mettur scheme to the diatncls of Coimbitore ami Salem,” was talked out. 

The mover pointed out that the Mettur proy‘ct had depopulated 66 equaro miles of 
land and had rendeied homeless about 200,000 people. He urg 'd that Government should 
provide for the irrigation of about 25,000 acres of land below the Mettur Dam, for which 
the people of Salem and Coimbatore were prepared to pay even maximum rates. Sir 
Baraaswami Iyer, replying on behalf of Government, eaitl that the scope of the Mettur 
project w’as such that an extension of the scheme to Coimbatore and Salem was impractica- 
ble, w'liile the district of Tiic'ainopoly was well served by the Kattalai system. 

On Ibe 26111 JANUARY, a resolution utging the Government to start relief works, 
including remission of revenue for the next three months m the non-deltaic tracts of 
Nellore and in anas affected by the failure of the monsoon in the hisfricLs of Ganjam, 
Godavery, Guntur, Kurnool, North Arcot, Tiichinopoly, TmnevelJy, Bellary, Anantapur, 
etc,, was passed after a prolonged discussion. The Revenue Member explained the Govern- 
ment policy and said that relief measures could not be directed to compensating farmers for 
any loss they may have sustained daring a bad season. The Government directed their 
attention primarily to taking steps to avert the loss of human life, and to support those 
who might become destitute. He, however, promised to take such meaeureB as were possible 
through the agency of district olBcers. 

On the 27TH JANUARY, Mr. Satyamurthi moved the adjournment of business for the 
purpose of discussing a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the need for the 
Government of Madras to represent to the Government of India the opinion of the Council 
that it wholly disapproved of the action of the Government of India in sending Indian 
troops to China, taken as it was without reference to the Legislative Assembly, 

The President asked the mover whether the motun was m order, 

Mr, Satyamurihi stated that the motion merely sought to communicate the opinion 
of the house, as a representative popular body, to the Central Government, and had no 
intention of interfering with the foreign relations of the Ceiiiial G3vernment. Besiiles, 
mattciB aflftcting the Central Government had on previous occasion^ been discussed on 
the floor of the House. Ho pointeil out that the matter was also of local importance as 
troops, especially Sappcis and Miners, were repoitcd to be despatched from the Madras 
Presidency. 

Sir Raniaswami Aiyer, the Leader of the House, objected lo the motion as it affected 
the relations of the Government of India with a foreign Government. 

The President satisfied himself that the motion was in order, and allowed its dis- 
cussion being fixed for the afternoon, subject to the Governor’s approval. 

Before the Council rose for lunch the President announced that the Governor had 
disallowed Mr. Satyamurthi’s adjournment motion. * 

Moplah Colonisation of the Andamans. 

There were about 46 resolutions on the agenda, of which only three were discussed 
and passed. The most important of these was one on the Moplah colonisation of the Anda- 
mans which recommended to the Government that iraraediatc steps be taken to cancel the 
scheme and to transfer all Malabar rebellion prisoners from the island to Indian jails. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed Osman, Home Member, stated on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that the Government of Inrlia was responsible for the scheme, that at present there 
was no such things as Moplah coloni8a*^ion, since the scheme had been made an all-India 
one, and that the objeotions raised against it were purely sentimental. Several members 
spoke condemning the scheme and asking for its immediate cancellation. The resolution 
was passed by 66 votes to 28, 

Another resolution passed on this day recommended to the Government to amend the 
Famine Code in order to facilitate famine relief works by samindars and landowners. 

44 
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Hindu Religious Endowments Act. 

Replying to inter pellstions regarding the Hindu Religious Endowments Act, tha 
Law Member said that in view of the ciroumstanccs it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment with the help, if potbible, of members of all the interests concerned, to explore the 
subjects about wtiicb a controversy had taken place, and to bring forward an amending 
Bill at the earliest oppoitunity to improve the Act, wherever necessary, and make it 
acceptable to the people for whos^ benefit in was intended. 

The first Session of the Madras Council closed on this day after a four days 
Bitting to meet again on the let March for the Budget session. 

Financial Statement lor 1927-28. 

On the 1ST MARCH, in presenting the financial statement for the year 1927-28, Mr. T. 
E. Moir, the Finance Member, summaribed the position thus : — 

“Against a revenue of 1664*80 lakhs wc anticipate an expenditure of 1724 13 lakhs 
in 1927-1928. Expenditure on that scale is rendered possible only by the fact that we 
have accumulated levenuc balances amounting to 13i'71 lakhs. These balances once spent 
do not recur and rrprefcent in pait unanticipated windfalls, in part expenditure in pre- 
vious years less than what piovidod for m tln^ir budgets. W'c are also labouring under the 
disadvantages of an unfavourable season which will aff'*ct tlie revenues of the coming as 
viell as of the curient year. Even under normal ciicoraslances these revenues increase 
but slowly and our existing commitments will for seviTal yeais continue to absorb the 
major shaie of such additions to our rcsouices. We have also large commitments under 
schemes of a non-iecuning natnie while scheiucs of capital expenditure are for the 
present making increased demands on our revenues in connection with the payment of 
interest and the re-payment of capital 

“ It might under these circumstances be urged that there is an element of reckleesuess 
in the budget now placed before the Council. 1 do not d«ny that all these consideration 
give food for thought but in the first place we may reasonably hope that the next monsoon 
will not follow the example set by its predecessor. Our commitments are not so out of 
our control that we cannot adjust futuie expenditure to our existing resources, should 
that, I Sincerely hope it will not, prove necessary. And I am so impressed by the 
immense amount of ground yet to be covered in all administrative directions that 1 am 
unwilling to give the signal for reduced speed until convinced that it is essential. 

“And here it is well to remember that our potential resourcfs are not exhausted, 
though when and to what extent they will be released ifsts ultimately in other bands 
than ours. Although it is a matter in which a luavy lesponsihility rests upon our 
reple^entativeB elsewhere, we still pay a contnbution of 1 65 lakhs from our provincial 
revrnu'S to the Cential GoveiiiUKUt. With that sum at our disposal we would have 
siiffici' Tit repouices to meet all reasonable or possible admmistiaiive developments for the 
leri three years 

“ It IS the peculiar misfortune of our Piesidcrcy that in its Pilgrim’s Progress towards 
possession of its own estate, it has encounterid and still rncounters formidable obstacles 
and tliat at each stage fresh and fierce lions roar against it. But so far as the Govern- 
ment of India are concerned the long fight is ever. In the budget which was produced 
in the Legislative Assimbly yesteiday the Hon’blo Sir Basil Blackett announced that if 
the Government of India’s proposals for 1927-1928 are adopted they ensure a total 
rrcnrriug remission in respect of the picvincial contributions of 350 lakhs and a non- 
lecniTing remission of 258 lakhs. The share of this Presidency ip 116 lakhs recurring 
and 49 lakhs non-iccurring, that is to say our province will at last stand in full 
pOBsesBion of its pioper revenues. 

“ It would be rank ingratitude on my part if, knowing as 1 well do how colossal the 
tatk has be^n, 1 fail to pay a tribute to the sinceiity and the determination with which 
Sir Basil Blackett has laboured to remove what he has teimed *'a millstone round the 
neck both of the Central Government and of the Provincial Governments poisoning their 
mutual relations and hampering every action.” 1 do not ignoie their lions still in the 
path nor am I pi one to count my chickens before they are hatched but I fervently trust 
that his (Sorts wi.l be crowned with success and that that success which will mean so 
much to this Presidency will be secured not merely by the goodwill of the Government 
of India but by the active co-operatioii of our own representatives in the Central Legis- 
lature. 

“ I have already stated that given our revenues we can contemplate a noteworthy and 
continuous development of our ameliorative programmes during the least three years, that 
too without any additional taxation : such is the piotpect opened before our eyes. U 
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exceeds oar most saagainc anticipations and it is one which 1 vcniare to think this 
Cuancil and the people of this Piesidency will not readily fongo,” 

With the expenditare put at an advanced figure with large commitments under 
sohemes of a non-recurring nature with Bchemes of capital expenditure making increascti 
demands conceded, it might be urged that theie was an el^'ment of recklesfeness in the 
budget. But be hoped for better monsoon next year and Govt’s commitments were not 
BO out of control that they could not adjust future expenditure to their existing resources. 
Still, their potential resouices were not exhausted. Even the present echemes were made 
possible by reason of accumulated revenue balances which to-day amounted to 134 lakhs. 

Discussion on Impoitant Bills. 

After the Finance Member’s speech the Council gi anted a sum of Bs. 60,000 to the 
Government for the purchase of sera and vaccines required for the iDocoiatiuu of cattle. A 
heated discussion next ensued on the Finance Member’s resolution asking for approval of 
the bouse for oontiauation of onOuished irrigation and civil works. The opposition charac- 
terised the motion as illegal. After considerable discuBbion the motion was pot and lost 
without division. 

Small Causes Courts Act. 

Sir Bamaswami Iyer then introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Presidency Small 
Causes Courts Act giving jurisdiction to the city civil court now vested in High Court to try 
cases relating to the title of property of small value. Ihe Bill was ^aksed into law. Two 
other official bills were then introduced and referred to the Select Committees. The first 
was a Bill to amend the Madias Prevention of Adulteiation Act providing effective 
remedies against sale of watered milk, adulterated creem, butter and the second Bill to 
repeal the Madras Planters Act. The Council adjourned. 

The Budget Discussion. 

That dyarchy is unwoikablc in practice was the sum and substance of the speeches 
made in the Council on the 3UD FEBUUAllY in coursi of the general discussion on the 
budget. While the Congressmen said so directly, members of other parties gave out 
enough mateiial to enable any impartial observer to cornu to that decision. The first 
speaker was a Swaiajist, Mr. P. C, Venkatapatbi Baju, who drew attention to the lack of 
irrigation facilities and starving of nation-baildmg dcpaitmeiits. 

Sir A, P, Patro, ex-minister, congratulated the Fiuance Member and said that financial 
independence was a condition precedent of provincial autonomy. He pressed for relief in 
taxation notably in court fees and stamp duties. 

Mr, G. Harisarvothama Rao subjected the budget Btatrraent to a critical analysis from 
the democratic point of view, and proved how it hopelessly failed to btand that test The 
cause of the ryot was advocated by everyone of the ^p^aker8 and the encouisgement of 
cottage industries and hand-spinning was also advocated. Mr. Krishna Nair sounded a 
note of warning against proceeding with further woik m connection with the gigantic 
Cauvery mettur project which is estimated to cost more than six crores without placing 
on the statute book an irrigation law which the irrigation member himself bad very often 
emphasised as essential before launching npon any big pio] ct. The way in whic h selec- 
tions are made to the High Court Bench came in also handy for criticism while a 
Christian and two Mohamadan members piessed foi communal justice. The discussion 
was on the whole on a high level compared with the previous years. 

On the 4TH MARCH, in course of the general discussion on the budget, attjpntion was 
drawn among other things to the nerd for promotion of rural sanitation, Indianisation of 
higher posts, notably in the police department and the improvement of the machinery of 
administration of civil justice in mofussil. 

Doctor Mothulakhsmi Ammal pleaded for the establishment of children hospital for 
Madras and opening up of new secondary schools for women. Opposition members also 
arged retrenchment and reorganisation of the departments of agriculture and industries. 

Mr. 0. Wood, Madras Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the budget as a lucid and 
business like one and expressed appreciation of the provision for agricultural and indust- 
rial developmoit but regretted a lack of provision for combating social evil. The Council 
iben adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

Voting on Budget demands commenced on the 14TH MARCH. Token motion on 
demand under Survey and Settlement, under the bead Land Revenue afforded opportunity 
lor opposition membcis to criticise the Land Revenue Policy of the Madras GoTernment, 
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Sprakcrs cmphaBiscd the need for the introduction of a Batisfactory Land Revenue Settle- 
xuent*Bill giving the Legislative Council power to fix latcs. 

Mr. Marjoiibanks, Revenue Member, replying said that the Council had no mandatory 
voice in the matter and that the proper course would be for the responsible Minister to 
bring in a motion, The token cut was carried. The Council next negatived by 67 votes 
to 38 the Swaraiist motion for total omission of Rs. 24,78,300 allotment for Survey and 
Settlement. 

Demand Under Excise. 

On the 16TH MARCH discussion centred round the Swarajist motion for a token out 
in the salary of the Excise Commissioner. 

During question time the Home member stated in answer to interpellation that the 
number of women and children taken to Andamans under colonisation scheme was 336 
and 610 respectively. 

tSwami Venkatachalam Chetiy, opposition Irader, warned the Ministry that no 
country would tolerate a Government which did not fjuicken up the pace to total pro- 
hibition. Mr. Kiishnan Nair in calling on the Independent Ministry to carry out the 
policy of piohibition to.»k occasion to declare that, the “ Justice" party had decided not 
to accept office in the piTsent Council. The President asked him to confine himself to 
the Excise policy. Mr. Kiishna Nan drew attention to the fallacy of the Swarajists con- 
demning dyarchy and at the same time supporting Ministry. Several speakers emphasised 
the need for forwaid step tovinrds total piohibition. 

Replying to the debate Mi. R. N. Arogyaswami Mudaliar, Excise Minister, declared 
that the Minisliy had acccptid the id«al of a dry Madras and would work up to it 
by definite and piogrrssivc stages. His policy would bo a further reduction in con- 
sumption by tie extension of prohibition areas, cxlcnsion of duty on spints and such 
other methods as wore suitabiO. Tlic linancml arpict of the matter was under con- 
sideiation and the Finance Committee had not yet reported. Subject to the limitations 
of diarchy he would work up to the goal. 

Mr. Satyamurti declared that Congressmen were there to kill diarchy. The policy 
of the present Ministry was an advance on the record of the “Justice" Ministry, He 
added that if the Raja of Panagal as the leader of t lie “ Justice" Party stated fiom his 
place in the Council that diarchy was unwoikable, the Swarajists would readily join the 
“Justicites’ m defeating any Ministry. But they would not break the present Ministry 
on the strength of what the “ Justicitcb" had been saying with a view to coming to 
power again. 

After further dieenssion the token cut was carried by 59 against 50 votes. Next the 
whole demand under Excise w’as put and earned without a division. 

On a token cut under the head "Stamps" the opposition members urged a reduction in 
Court Fees. The Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Provincial Autonomy, 

On the 18TH MAR('H the grant of further constitutional reforms, particularly pro- 
vincial autonomy for Madras was strongly urged by the opposition members in the debate 
over a token motion under “Allotment for the Governor’s Household". 

Mr. S. Saiyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, declared that he would 
not raise the laiger question ol Swaraj for India, but would deal with the question of 
aboliBhing diarchy by giant mg autonomy to the province. He added that diarchy could 
not be wpiked. The Government should always be whole and indurisible. He askf^ those 
who felt that thf y could resist the advancing wave of modern democracy, whether they were 
going to diive all to despair and make of India a greater Ireland. 

The speaker was there because he believed that the political question would be solved 
by mutual goodwill. He quoted the views of the Raja of Panagal and Sir A. P, Patro 
submitted to the Muddiman Committee in suppoit of the contention regarding the 
unworkability oi diarchy. He contended that when the party whose members were the “pet 
children of the bureauciacy" had stated that diarchy was unwoikable and autonomy was 
necessary, there was no case for the Government. Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assurance that 
his Qovernnent would do all that could be done was empty. He was sure that the present 
Ministers would find very soon that they were there to carry out the behests of unseen 
powers and that under diarchy they had no real power, rtsponsibility or initiative. It 
bad been eaid that tie Biitisher was out to civilise and train the Oriental in self-govern- 
ment. The speaker urged that Madras should get Eubstantial political reforms as her 
people weie the oldest pupils. The debate had not concluded when the Council roie 
| 0 I the day. 
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Next day, the 19T11 MARCU, the discttssion o£ the CDnstitutional issue on a token 
motion under the Goveinofs Household was resumed. 

Mr. Krishna Nair characterised the diarchy as an unsuccessful experiment and 
stressed the nerd for a forward step in Constitutional Reform^, Jiki the transfer of all 
subjects to the transferred half. 

Dr. Muthulakshmy Ammal paid a tribute to the British for inculcating respect for 
law and order and for the maintenance of peace. Sho said that India's yeaining for fre *dom 
was a natural and legitimate craving and her national consciousness was the lesult of 
contact with the freedom-loving nations of the world. It was time for the Indians to 
shonlder more responsibility. She appealed for the spirit of brotherhood and for the 
throwing open of the temples and schools to all classes without distinction and added that 
when unity was achieved no power on eaith could stifle India’s a.«pi rations. 

The representative of the depressed class's spoke on the value of the British connec- 
tion and emphasised the need for the piotcction of minority mteiests 

The Hon. Mr. Marjoribanks, Revenue Member, replying, said that the Madras 
Government was a subordinate Government and as such it had no power to alter the 
constitation. Their duty was to woik it in the best interests of the people. It was 
probable that at no distant date the Government would be called upon to repoi’ on many 
aspects of the diarchy, and when the time came the Government would communicate the 
weight of resoatraent given expression to in the House. He wanted the House not to 
imagine that any section of the Govcinmcnt was hostile (0 their claims. 

Swami Venkatachcllam Chelty, leader of the opposition, enumeiatcd the defects 
of diarcliy and urged the grant of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Sriniv-isan, deprcfsad ciassrs representative, dcchared that the removal of 
untouchability should be the liist step towardb fcJwaia]. He invited tho Royal Commission 
on Rcfoims to visit the villages and devise means foi the amelioration of the lot of railions 
of the masses. 

The motion was put to the House and earned, 07 voting for and 26 against it. The 
Ministers remained ncutial. 

Other Demands. 

The reduction of tho number of Executive Councillors to tw'o was uigulbythe 
opposition members this afternoon on the motion for a token cut in the a’loimcnt for 
the Executive Council under the head “ Secretary.” The cut was effected, voting 
for and 31 against. 

The Council passed the demands under the heads “Legislative Bodieb” and “I'lovinces' 
of Rs, 2,70,000 and Rs. 6,91,000, respectively. The token motion calling for a change 
in the hours of the silling of the Council was negatived. Attention was drawn to 
further Indianisation in tlie Secretariat and effecting retrencliment by the Swaraji ts 
members on tho motion for a nominal cut in the demand for the Chief Secretariat. 

A “Justice” party member brought forward a cut motion to raise the question of 
alloting seats for cx-AIinistcrs in the front opposition benches. The President ruled it 
out of order at that stage, stating that one of the party leaders had infoimcd him of his 
intention to raise the question on the floor of the House and tliat he (the President) 
would fix a day convenient to the member concerned. The Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Ministe^' Salaries. 

The demand for Ministers’ salaries was taken up on the 21ST MARCH, Mr. R, 
Muniswami Naidu, of the Justice Party, moved a token cut to express no confidence in 
the Ministry. * 

Swami Venkatachclam Chetty, leader of the CongreES party, explaining that his 
party would not vote on the question, said that they would always be ready to use their 
vote against the Ministry when they were satisfied that such a courso would achieve the 
objective of the Congress, namely, preventing any Ministry under Dyarchy. * 

Dewan Bahadur Knshnan Nair (Justice) and the party in power was drawn from a 
minority and the Ministers did not have the confidence of the people. 

Dr, Subbarayan, Chief Minister, replying, said that he accepted oflice because he felt 
it bis duty to undertake the rrsponsibilty of constitutional government of the province. So 
long as be had the confidence of the House through the neutrality of his friends opposite 
(Swarajist benches) be had the right to be in the ministerial ofiSce. He assured the House 
that he would not tour at the expense of the State during six months before the electious. 
He added that the token cut on the Excise demand was one of no confidence in the policy 
of the previous Ministry than on the policy 0 ! the present Ministers. 

Members of tho Independent Party emphasised that their party programme was one 
acceptable to the Swaiajiste and the Justice Party. To day the Swai jist policy was under* 
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going a welcome change from boycott to honourable co-operation and the Jostioe Party 
had no reaeon to look dOA’n npon such a change. 

Mr. C. E. Wood, Madras Chamber of Commeice, desired to know if the token cut was 
a minor matter intended to draw attention to certain policies. He meant that the 
Ministers should lesign if the latter was the idea, but he strongly deprecated the attempt 
to censure the Ministry at so eaiJy a stage in its life. 

By 53 votes to ]2 the Council negatived the motion of no confldenoe, 16 members 
remaining neutral of whom 11 weie of the Congress l^arty. 

The Council also voted down another Justice Party motion for a substantial redac- 
tion in the demand under the head “Ministers.** The whole demand of Bs. 4,32.000 was 
then put to the House and carried without a division. 

The practice of appointing temporary judges to the Bench of the Madras High Court 
was condemned by several members who spoke on a Swarajist motion for a reduction in 
the allotment under the head of “ administration of justice”. 

The cut was effected, 56 voting for and 30 against. The Council adjourned. 

Madras Police Budget. 

On the 23RI> MABCH the Government sustained a defeat on a Swarajist motion 
for a reduction by Bs. 5 lakhs of the allotment of Bs. 151,86 lakhs under the bead “Police.*' 
Opposition speakers urged the need for retrenchment and drastic Indianisatiou of the 
Police Department. 

Sir Bamaswami Iyer, repaying, staled that during the last three years a reduction of 
Bs. 12 lakhs had been cfftctcd in expenditure under the '‘Police Department,” and he 
would do all in his power to further Indianisation. The motion was put and earned by 
46 votes to 44. The whole demand was next put and agreed to, subject to the above cut, 
by 66 votes to 28, 

Anti-Drink Propaganda in Madras. 

On the 26TH MABCH the need for rescinding the Government order prohibiting 
officials of the Public Health Department from doing any propaganda work agamst the 
drink evil was emphasised by several speakers in the debate on a motion to lednce by 
a token cut the allotment under the head “Public Health.” 

Dr. MutbuJakshmi Ammal said that Public Health ofEcials should be allowed to 
carry out anti-drink propaganda as part of their duties. 

Swami Ycnkatachellam Cbctty, leader of the Opposition, condemned the present 
piohibitoiy order and called on the Health Minister to make the position of the Ministry 
clear. MembeiB of the Justice Party also supported the motion. 

The Minister, replying, said that he was glad that there was unanimity of opinion on 
this question. What sinpnsed him was that even niembeis below the gangway (Justice 
party) should have changed their views lu the matter. Those members were showing a 
change of heart m various other matlcrs and it was all to the good. The Government bad 
decided to remove the restriction and an order to this effect would be lesueu shortly. 

In view of the Govcinmenl's decision the motion was withdiawn ant the grant 
passed. 

The voting of the Budget demands concluded on this day. It is noteworthy that 
during the ten days voting only one substantial cut was effected, that of Bs. 5 lakhs m 
the police giant, all other cuts being token ones. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate Over the Supply of Khadi, 

On fhe 28TH MARCH, after question time, Mr. B. S. Malli^ya, Swarajist, moved 
for an adjonrnment of the Honre to consider a matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, reconstruction and remodelling of the Madras General Hospital. 

Sir C. P. Hamaswami Iyer, the leader of the House, pointed out that the motion 
could not bo in order as it sought to revive discussion on a matter already discussed. 
He added that the matter involved was not of recent occurence. 

The President said that there was a precedent during the time of Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai. 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami lyei questioned that ruling with due respect to the former 
President. 

Swami VenkataebaJam Cbetti, the leader of the opposition, observed thgt the 
question of remodel ling the hospital was dealt with in the budget and it was proper that 
discussion should be raised on that provision over adjustment motion. 

The president finally ruled that the motion was in order. 

A strong plea in favour of supplying Ebadi for uniforms and otbeir supplies was put 
io by Swarajist speakers in the debate over a token cut in the supplementarir demand of 
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Ks. 75,000 for stationary and printing (transferred). Dr. Subbaiayan. Chief Minister, 
reiterated bis faith in bandspinning and weaving industry as a welcome subsidiary occu- 
pation to Indians millions and said that be could not do anything in the matter as cloths 
coming under the demand were made in jails with Indian mill yarn. Several members 
stressed the economic value of Ebadder to the vast rural population in these days of 
famine. 

Replying to the debate Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, made it clear that they 
had no prejudice against hand>spun yarn and hand>woven clothes. PosBibilities of encourag- 
ing such cloth would be explored if quality was found to be the same as that produced 
in jails. Handspinning was introduced even in jails in order to help the convict to 
earn a honest livelihood after their release. 

The Motion was by leave withdrawn and the supplementary grant was agreed to. The 
Council also voted the supplementary demand of Rs. 1*2,000 for Ministers' travelling 
allowances. 

Madras University Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 29Tn M \RCH, Mr. S. Satyaraurthi, member for the Uoiversity, moved 
for permission to introvlnce a Bill to amend the Madras University act, 1923. The 
amending bill proposed the number to hi elected by registered graduates to the Senate 
to be raised from 30 to 40 and the repeal of the principle of proportionate representation 
so as to allow noimal voting to be the rule. It provides for the abolition of the council 
of affiliated colleges and doing away with the lepresentaiion of District Boards on 
the Senate, 

Before Mr. Satyamurthi rose, Mr. M. Krishnan Nair “Juaticite” m ived for the post- 
ponem<nt of the Bill on the ground of want of time to study pi o visions. Another 
“Justic.te** member characterised the amending Bill as a piece of mischievous and 
vindictive legislation. 

Dr. Subbarayyan, Education Minister, said that be felt that an amendment of the 
Madras University Act was urgently called for, but he did not agree with all the 
provisions of the amending Bill, He left that question of postponement entirely m the 
hands of the House. 

Several Swarajists protested against the motion for postponement and said that it was 
an attempt to strangle the Bill. The motion for postponement was then put and negatived. 

On the BOTH MARCH a Swarajist motion for the adjournment of the House 
to discuss the question of the acquisition of a farm belonging to the Andhra Ayuivedic 
Pharmacy at Avadi for the purposes of bousing the Malaya Emigration D pot was with- 
drawn on an assurance being given by the Revenue Member that ihc Madras Government 
would w'ithdiaw the acquisitioa prccecdiiigs. 

Introiiuciiig his Bill to amend the Madias University Act of 1923. Mr. Satyamurthi, 
member for the University, repudiated the boggeetion that the Bill was the result of a 
consp iDcy between liimseJf and the Chief Minister. It was not a Government Bill 
maequeradiug uuder the nara^^ of a private Bill. It was not his intention to Brahminise 
the Senate, The amtnding Bill sought to expunge the elements of conflict. 

While Mr. Satyamurthi was sprakiug Sir A. F. Patro, ex-Eduoation Minister, referring 
to the Bill, exc' aimed “such trash, * 

Mr. Satyamurthi sought the protection of the Chair and the Deputy President ruled 
that the word was not in order, upon which the cx*M mister withdrew the offending remaik. 

Dewan Bahadur Krishuan Nair, Justice Party, opposed the reading of the Bill on the 
ground that its provisions were not calculated to further communal jastic*^. * 

Seveial Swarajists and Independent members gave their unstinted support to the Bill. 

Dr. Snbbarayan, Chief Minister, denied having had to do anything with the drafting 
of the Bill, He said that communal justice ought to be the watchword of the Couqcil. The 
system of proportionate representation should be the rule and the reduction of gradual 
representation on the Senate was undesirable. He proposed to mtroduc * the amending 
Bill in August, in which some of the desiiaUe amendments of the present Bill might be 
embodied. 

The debate had not concluded when the Council rose for the day to meet on the next 
day, the dist Match when, afler some disonssion of the University Bill, the Conncil 
piorogued. 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

TI>r Thiid Reformed United Provinces Legislative Council met at Lucknow on 
the lOTFI JANUARY 1927 Out of a total of 123 mcmbeis as many as 118 took 
the oath of alletjiance to the Crown The remaining ten members were abst^nt. 

The only item of buFiiiPRS on this day’s agenda was the election of the Council Presi- 
dent. llai Rahadur Lala Sitaram who held ting office in the previous Council was unani- 
mously re-elected and after he had been congratulated on his re-election by a number of 
speakers belonging to evciy party, the Council adjourned till the 24th January. 

Discussion on Prohibition Ptesolution. 

On the 2BTH JANUARY theie was a prolonged debate with considerable excitement 
on the resolution moval in the Council by a Swaia ist raomber urging on the Government 
to speedily bring about a total prohibition of liquor and adopt local option. 

An amendment was moved to this rosolution recommon ling to the Government to 
bring about total abstinence (instead of prohibition) ns spceilily as possible and circulate 
the Bill embodying the piinciple of local option for public opinion. The heat of the 
dtbate was due to the fact that wheieas the movei of the resolution and his supporters, 
mostly Swarajists and Nati malists, would have nothing short of prohibition, the mover 
of the amendment, his supporteis and officials expressed the view that prohibition was 
not within the scope of piactical politics. People could not be foiced to give up liquor; 
but they could be educate<l to dread its use, The Government were doing their b^st to 
promote the cause of temperance. They had restiictcd hours of sale, reduced the number 
of shops by 42 per cent during the last five years and had extended the sealed bottle 
system. Begarding consumption of country liquor, the Excise Minister pointed out that 
ft had fallen down bv nearly CO per cent since 1920. Oovemment’b Excise revenue had 
fallen down by ncaily 50 lakhs in the course of these few yeais ; but the Government 
only felt gratified at this fali of revenue since it clearly showed that their Excise policy 
was bearing its fruits. There could be no better proof of sinceiity of the GoverumenPs 
profession than that total abstinence was their goal. 

Mr, C. Y, Chintaraani questioned the Government if they had any means short of 
prohibition the adoption of which could bring total abstinence. To this the official 
reply was that the G ivcrnnwiit hop'd that th'* measures they had adopted since 1920, in 
other words, piohibitive (xciet* duty, icduction m the number of bhops, lestiiclion in 
the hou'fa of sale, weie Ida ly to lead to total abat.nence. 

After a pioloi'ged cl iscus-ion, tbe Council earned the amendment by 57 votes against 
29. Thu.s the S<vain]ip( resolution was defeat'd. 

Abolition of CoramiBSionei’s Pofets, 

On the 27TII JANUARY the Council by a majority passed a resolution recommending 
abolition of five out of ten commihsioncisliips m (ht‘ United Provinces. Suppoiters of the 
resolution me. uding Mr. Chintaraani aigued that tax-payers should not pay for the bad 
selection of District Officers, which was the main giouriil stated for the appointment of 
Commissioners in tho Province. 

Sir Samuel O’Donnel pointed out that the appointments weffe necessary for efficient 
control over district adminisi ration winch in the recent yars bad grown both in difficulty 
and complexity. Further, the Government cf India nad definitely ruled out the question 
of abolition of all Comniissionorships or of exact half. The Government was, however, 
prepared to conshh*r if any paiticular post c. uld be reduced as it was hoped that the 
recent tenancy legislation would reduce substantially the number of revenue appeals. 

Government Contribution to the Benares Hindu Universify, 

The Council then adopted without division a recommendation to contribute to the 
Benares Hindu University a substantial giant-in-aid. The Education Secretary pointed 
out that it was an All -India institution. 

Rural Development Scheme, 

On the 28TH JANUARY, after the election of the representatives to three committees, 
Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist, moved the first resolution. It was a recom- 
mendation to the Government to prepare a scheme for promoting primary and vocational 
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education, sanitation, agriculture, cottage induBtriea, co-operation, means of communica- 
tion and medical relief in the rural areas and to allot a definite amount annually for 
the above purposes for the next three years and to grant therefrom substantial additional 
aid to District Boards. 

The debate took an interesting turn when member after member from the Govern- 
ment benches enlightened the Council with the activities of their departments. Nearly 
all heads of departments in the Transferred side spoke on the resolution. 

Sir Bam O’Donnell, the Finance filember, observed that their revenues increased 
very slowly. They were not suffering from lack of programme. He emphasised that 
co-ordination was necessary among the various nati jn-building departments. They were 
doing everything they could within their limited means. Unless and until the local 
bodies increased their resources, the Government wouhl be able to do little. 

After a full day’s discussion the original resolution was carried. The Government 
did not challenge a division. 

Sir 0. Walsh’s Attack on the Judiciary. 

On the 29TII JANUARY there was an unexpected development during question time 
in the Oouncil. Mr. C, Y. Chintamani drew the attention of the Government to the 
following sentence in the preface written by Sir Cecil Walsh, Acting Chief Justice of 
the High Court to a law book published from Allahabad t — “ I have been shocked by the 
number of cases of deliberate rascality both in the provincial judicial service and at the 
bar.” Mr. Chintamani wanted to know if the Government had taken any steps to protect 
the officers of the service and members of the bar from that vilification. 

The Nawab of Chattari, the Home Member, replied that the quotation should be 
read in its context. It was followed by the following sentence : “ There are black sheep 
in every fold and there are rogues in every profession. They do not represent the bulk 
nor does their conduct discredit any one but themselves.” That, the Home Member 
pointed out, made it clear that Sir Cecil’s attack was not of a general nature. The pre- 
face to the book was not written in his official capacity. The Government, therefore, 
saw no necessity to take any action. 

There was a volley of supplementary questions. Several members wanted to know 
if the Government would ask Sir Cecil to expunge the sentence from the next edition 
of the book and, failing that, if the Government would forward to-day’s questions and 
answers to Sir Cecil. 

The Nawab of Chattari, in reply, said that the Government was not agreeable to adopt 
cither procedure, because in their opinion, there was no occasion for the Government 
to take any notice of the matter. 

An Adjournment Motion, 

This reply was followed by a fresh crop of supplementary questions with the result 
that eventually Mr. Chintamani gave notice of a motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the unsatisfactory nature of the Government’s reply, 

Lala Sitaram ruled the motion in order and it was taken up for discussion at 4 in the 
afternoon. 

In moving the adjournment, Mr. Chintamani remarked that the Home member’s 
replies were deliberately provocative. What harm was there in Government agreeing to 
ask the author to expunge the sentence or at the worse to send the day’s proceedings to 
Bir Cecil Walsh, Was he to understand that Government shared Sir Cecil’s vjews in 
regard to the provincial judicial service. Deliberate rascality was a serious charge 
against Government servants and those officers certainly looked up to Government to 
protect them from such ungenerous attacks. There were 264 officers in the provincial 
judicial service and during the last six years not more than six officers were com- 
pulsorily made to resign on suspicion of having sold justice. Was that number shocking 
or did the author imply that there were more such corrupt men still in service. 
The sentence was a deliberate affront to the entire service. 

Mr. Chintamani was supported by several Swarajist and Nationalist members who 
wanted to know if the Government would have been equally impassive had such an attack 
been made against the Indian Civil Service. 

Opposition to the Motion. 

Messrs. HabibuIIah, Masadul Hasan and some other landholder members opposed the 
motion for adjournment and said that the issue before the House was not the conduct of 
Sir Cecil Walsh In writing the preface, but the attitude of the Home member in replying 
to certain questions. There was nothing to make a grievance of the Home member’s 
replies and there was not much to find fault with Sir Cecil either. Sir Cecil’s language 

45 
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might have been Btrong» but he bad condemned the black sheep alone and not the entire 
judicial service. It was the duty of the Government and also of the Oounoil to protect 
and shield good, honest and upright men and not all and sundry including black sheep. 

Eunwar Jagdish Prasad, the E lucation Sicretary, said that the inner import of the 
sentence could not be judged without reference to the context. In another passage of the 
same preface, Sir Cecil had praised the Indian system of promotion of judicial officers 
from the lowest rank to the highest. That clearly indicated that be did not hold 
an ugly view of the entire subordiaato judicial service. Had he shared that view, he 
would never advocate the system ot promotion of such offio irs 1 1 highest offices of res- 
ponsibility, Members who were loudly clamouring against the Government to-day for 
not shielding their subordinate officers had, on previous occasions, themselves stated in 
Council that corruption was rampant among the suboidinate officials of the Government. 
The Education Secretary quoted the speeches of several members in previous debates to 
support this statemeut. The Council then adjourned. 


Budget Estimates for 1927-28. 

On the 4TH MARCH after disposal of some minor business, th‘3 Hon’ ble Sir Sam 
O’Donnell, the Finance Member, presented the provincial budget for the year 1927-28. 

According to the Finance Membei’s statement revenue and receipts inclusive of the 
opening balance in the budget year are expected to amount to Bs. 1,528 lakhs, whilst 
disbursements are estimated at Bs. 1,557 lakhs. There is, thus, after allowing for balance 
of Be. 13 lakhs in famine insurance funds, a deficit of Bs. 39 lakhs. This estimate is of 
ooui-Be independent of any remissions which the Government of India may make in 
provincial contribution. As, however, the Government of India has proposed to make 
a recurring remission of Bs. 99 lakhs and non-recarriug remusion of Bs. 62 lakhs, there 
is every hope that the deficit of Us. 39 lakhs will not only be wiped out altogether, but 
there will be a closing balance of Bs. 112 lakhs. If, however, the Assembly turns down 
the proposal for remission, this Government would have to borrow a sum sufficient to 
cover deficit and to provide the closing balance. 

Bevised Estimates for 1926-27. 

The budget of 1926-27 as originally presented to the Council provided for revenue 
amounting to Bs. 1,290 lakhs and receipts under debt heads amounting to Bs. 206 lakhs 
making with the opening balance as then estimated total receipts amounting to Bs. 1,575 
lakhs. In expenditure side there was provision for expemliture amounting to Bs. 1,288 
lakhs under revenue heads aud Bs. 256 lakhs. The revised figures of 1926-27, however, 
differ materially from budget figures. In the first place, the opening balance of 1926-27 
is 26 and three-fourth lakhs less than was anticipated when the budget for 1926*27 was 
prepared. Secondly, receipts during 1926*27 are better by Bs. 6 and half lakhs than 
the estimate and thirdly, disbursements during 1926-27 arc 28 and half lakhs more than 
the estimates and in consequence the closing balance of 1926-27 originally estimated at 
Bb. 66 and half lakhs has been reduced to Bs. 16 and three-fourth lakhs. 

The revenue for the year 1927-28 is estimated at Bs. 1,291 lakhs and receipts under 
debt beads at Bs. 220 and three-fourth lakhs. Together with the opening balance of 
Be. 15 and three-fourth lakhs and total levcnue and receipts for 1927-28 amount to nearly 
Bs. 1,628 lakhs. On expenditure side, provision has boon made for expenditure of 
lie. 1)224 and half lakhs under rcveauc heads and Bs. 262 lakhajunder debt heads. In 
other words, the budget for 1927-28 as presented to-day is a deficit budget ; but in case 
the Government of India’s proposal for remission of provincial contribution is given effect 
to there will not only be no deficit but a substantial closing balance and the Government 
will predbnt in April supplementary cBtiraates aggregating Bs. 61 and half lakhs, of which 
10 lakhs will be on account of reserved departments and Be. 41 and half lakhs for 
transferred departments, 

rrovincUl Debt Charges. 

Tho Finance Member next made a detailed reference to the debt position of the 
province. Provincial debt charges were now nearly one-eight of the total provincial 
expenditure. At the Reforms the Government took over two large debts ; first, the old 
provincial loan account which amounted to 296 and two-third lakhs and the second the 
pre-reform inigation debt of Bs. 1,219 and half lakhs. Tho latter debt represented 
capital cost of all canal systems in the province and is a typo usually described as 
permanent, that is to say, repayable entirely at the option of the borrower. The province 
tkuB took over with the reforms a total debt of Bs. 1^616 lakhs. Up to the year 1927-29 
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inolnsive it had incarred further debt to tbe extent of Bs. 1,200 lakhs making a total 
of Be. 2,716 lakhs. The total interest and other charges on these debts in 1927-28 are 
Bs. 165 lakhs. 

In closing his statement Sir Sam whose term of ofBco will conclude in the budget 
year, made some observatiens by way of retrospect and forecast. During the last i years, 
he said, the financial position of the province was never free from anxiety. Never- 
theless the period had not been one of stagnation. Since 1923 enrolment in primary 
schools had risen by about 20 per cent. In vernacular middle schools from 45,000 to 
55,000, in secondary English schools from 52,0C0 to 62,000, in Intermediate Oolleges 
from 2,100 to 3,400 whilst the number of post-intermediate students had increased 
fiom 2,200 to 3,300. There were now 98 technical institutions under Industries Depart- 
ment as against 37 in 1923 and the number of students was higher by nearly 83 per cent. 
In the Agricultural Department notable progress had been made in production and dis- 
tribution of seeds, demonstration pioceesr's and extension of private farms. A health 
scheme had been introduced in 17 districts. Co-operative movements bad received special 
attention of late and a number of measures for improvement would shortly be carried 
out. Provincial roads were being reconstituted on modern lines and liberal grants had 
been made to the local bodies for improvement of sanitation and water, works. 


Voting on Budget Demands. 

Ministers’ Salaries Voted. 

On the IITH MARCH the first of the budget demands, the one under the head 
“ General Administration " amounting to Rs, 1,07,39,448, was presented in the Council. 
As notice had been given of as many as nine motions for reduction of Ministers’ salaries, 
there was a large attendance of members and the visitors' gallery was packed. Debate 
on the motion for omission of the demand in respect of Ministers’ salaries lacked interest 
and as was observed in the course of the ruling from the chair it contained an element of 
unreality. 

Pandit Qovind Ballabh PANT, Swarajist leader and mover, made it abundantly 
clear that his motion had no direct concern with the personality or policy of the present 
Ministers, His protest was against the present constitutional defects. He wanted to 
end dyarchy in this province. He sincerely believed that his country would be served 
best by getting rid of all Ministers, Mr. Pant was supported by several Swarajists. 

Bai Rajeswari BALI, Education Minister, in reply, expressed his gratitude that 
Mr. Pant’s attack was constitutional and not personal. To have Ministers or not to have 
them had become a historical problem in Indian politics. It had been discussed 
threadbare and was responsible for the origin of different political parties. The whole 
country was divided on it. It would serve no useful purpose to reiterate the argu- 
ments either in favour of or against dyarchy in this Council. He for one would 
be glad to see the end of dyarchy. He and his colleague as long as three years ago 
had expressed the same view in their minute before the Muddiman Committee. 
Indian opinion was ail in favour of provincial autonomy. Tbe reason that he and his 
colleagues continued to keep dyarchy living was that they did not believe in losing half 
the loaf in search of the whole one. Whatever defects dyarchy might have, it bad to 
be admitted that since the reforms came into being there had been considerable advance 
in the departments under the control of the Ministers in this province at least. The 
Council bad concrete proofs before them in the shape of reorganised universities, popula- 
rised district boards and in the progress made by the Departments of Industries and 
Agriculture. lie would like to know what Bengal and Central Provinces had gained by 
getting rid of their Ministers. Not much apparently, since they had now rtiraced their 
steps and reconsidered their decision. 

After some further debate the motion for omission of the provision for Ministera* 
salaries was lost without a division. The House then adjourned. 

Reduction of Commissioners’ PostSi 

On the 12TH MARCH the Government sustained several defeats when the Connell 
resumed and concluded voting of the demand under tbe head ** General Administratiou,’* 
The biggest cut effected was in respect of provision for the Commissioners’ establishment. 
Mr. G. B. Pant, Swarajist Leader, who proposed a reduction of Bs. 2 lakhs under this 
bead, urged the abolition of all commissionershipB or if that was not possible at least a 
considerable reduction in their number. The motion was opposed by two lawyer 
members, Mr. Chowdbnry Niamatullah and Mr, Masudul Hasan, on tbe ground that it 
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WBB impossible to do without the Commissioners who had a number of functions to 
perform in regard to rent and revenue suits, and also in regard to municipalities and 
district boards administration. 

Sir Sam O'Donnell, in opposing the motion, pointed out that a considerable reduc- 
tion in number would result in the juiisdiction of the remaining Commissioners becoming 
too large and too unwieldy. The motion for reduction was adopted by 42 votes against 80. 

Secretarial Establishment. 

Another substantial cut of lis. 83,000 was also adopted by 60 votes against 43 
on the motion of Mr, C, Y, Chintamani in respect of the item concerning Secretariat 
establishment. The mover and his supporters urged the abolition of appoinmcnts in the 
Department of the General Secrptariat, 

Along with Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Ilussain, Mr, Chintamani was also responsible tor 
a token cut in respect of the Secretariat demand. This cut was effected in order to 
bring to the notice of the Government the desirability of having more Indians as 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries and also of the abolition of the post of the Chief 
Secretary. 

Meeting riace of the Council. 

Mr. Pant, Swarajist leader, moved for a nominal cut to express the desire of the 
House to have the Council meeting at Hainital. This motion was adopted without any 
serious opposition from any quaitcr. The total reduction effected by the Council in 
respect of ttie demand under the head ‘* General Administration ” amounts to Rs. 2,58,131. 
The rest of the demand was voted. 

Discussion on Police Demand. 

On the 14TH MARCH, the business before the Council was voting on Police demand. 
One of the passages to which objection was taken by the Council in the shape of a token 
motion for reduction expressed the grievance that the High Court seldom awarded the 
extreme penalty of law to persons found guilty of murder. In the course of the debate 
the Inspector-General said that he bad no intention to attack the judiciary. He had 
only expressed his honest opinion. He admitted that the expression was unhappy and 
regretted having used it. Mr. Dodd expressed his regret lor another passage in the 
annual report which lun as follows . — And wild assertions of less responsible politicians 
regaiding C. 1. D. Factory of revolutionary ciimc was as baseless as they were stupid. ' 
Mr. Dodd denied that the passage bad any bearing on the Council diBCussions. He was 
sorry that it was liable to be so interpreted. Roth those token cuts were withdrawn by the 
respective movers at the suggestion of the Prosident who hoped that in view of Mr. 
Dodd's replies, the matter should be allowed to drop. 

Reduction of D. I. G's Posts. 

A token out was adopted in spite of the Government op{ oBition with a view to 
reduce one of the four posts of Deputy Inspectors-Geneial in the United Provinces. A 
motion for reduction of the C. I. D. demand by Rs. 25,000 was rejected by 48 votes to 35. 

Protection to the Maharaja of Nabba. 

Refeitnce was then made suppoiting tic motion for a token cut under the bead 
C, 1. D. by llakur Manjit bingh that the Mabaisja baheb of Kabba, now a citizen 
of libia Dun, sent a petition to the ciistiict autloiitics of Debra Dun that be was 
being tul^ceied to a mjstcTKUs suiveiliauce ly certain unknown persons suspected 
to bt the Bgents of Lib (nimy, a weliknown piincc ol iLc Punjab, it is said Patiala. 

Ite Htn’ble the Pitsiient Dees the Hon'blc Mimber suggest who the persons 
shadowing His Highness actualij arc ? Are jou referring to Patiala 1 

Mr. Munjit bingb : — 1 only want to say that the persons are suspected to be the 
agents of lis enemy. 1 cannot, however, say who they actually are* They may even be 
C. 1. D. men of the Government for aught 1 know, 

Thakur Manjit bingh then went in to say that the life and honour of His 
Highness, bis wife, and children were m danger. He asked the district authorities to 
afield him necessaiy protection m bis present condition of enforced helplessness but no 
action has so far been taken in the petition which has caused a sensation throughout the 
countiy. Thakur Manjit bingh said that it was the duty of the headfof the Police 
Department in the piovince to make adequate and suitable provision for the protection of 
life and honour of His Highness. The House then adjourned. 

On the 15TH MARCH discussion of the police demand in the budget for 1927-28 
HAS lijcumed and ccncluded. The C. 1. D. came m for a considerable amount of oriucisai 
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on a token motion for reduction. Several Swarajist members advised the Government 
to ask the C. I. D. to direct its attention to detection of crimes instead of wasting its 
energies on shadowing political workers and Swarajist members of the Council. 

Pandit G. B, Pant, Swarajist leader, referred to the arrest of a number of Congress- 
men in connection with the Kakori conspiracy case and their subsequent release with- 
out trial. The Pandit wanted to know what steps the Government had taken against 
C. 1. D. Officers who were responsible for those useless arrests. Another Swarajist mem- 
ber wanted to know what steps the C. 1. D. had taken to apnhend persons who were 
said to be a menace to the life of the cx- Maharaja of Nabha and his family and about 
whom the Maharaja had made an application to the District Magistrate of Dehra Dun. 

Mr. K. J. Dodd, Inspector-General of Police, oppoMng the motion, assured the mem- 
ber that nobody was blsing shadowed by the 0. 1. D. because of his political views or 
activities. He challenged the member to bring spcciiic instance of such activity on the 
part of the C» I. D. to his notice. In regard to the ex- Maharaja of Nabha, there were no 
reasons to believe that there was any danger whatsoever to his hie. The motion for reduction 
of C. 1. D. demand was rejected by 42 votes to 39. All the motions for reduction of 
Police demand except two minor ones which were accepted by the Council were one 
after another rejected by the House by a large majoiity and most olten without 
any division. There was an incident towards the close of to-day’s meeting when there 
was a walk-out and subsequent walk-in by several members belonging to the Nationalist 
Party. 

The Walk-out Episode. 

Mr, C. Y. Ghintamani, leader of the Nationalist Party, moved a token reduction and 
expressed his doubt if the province got 16 annas foi evciy rupee spent on the I'olice 
Force. A curious characteristic of the U. P. Police he said was to it-fuse investigation 
in a large number of cases. In 1924 they refused investigation in 22,940 cases and in 
1926 in 23,401 cases. The percentage of lefusal was 20 6 and 20 2 respectively. The 
coi responding iiguros for 1924 was Madras 2*4, Bombay 1 8, Punjab 3*4, Burma 4 3, 
Behar 4*6 Assam 6 and C, P. 35*7. Again, in regard to recovery of stolen property U, P. 
had an average of 11*7 while All-India average was 14 in the year 1924. 

Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, whe was in the chair at this stage, remarked 
that the House has enough figures and it was time the speaker stated the tacts. Mr. 
Ghintamani replied be would only deal with the figures for once and leave the facts 
to other members and be proceeded to deal with further statistics. Mr. Mukandilal inter- 
vened again and remarked that the speaker bad been quoting figures for the last 15 
minutes and he would be allowed only 2 mmutes to conclude bis speech. There was a 
presidential ruling fixing the time limit of 16 minntes for evciy speech. Mr. Cbiota- 
mam retorted that under no rules the President had any right to fix the time limit for 
this cliecussion. 

The Deputy President again ruled that he would allow only 2 minutes more. 

Mr. Chlmamani said:— As a protest against this unauthonsed ruling of yours, 1 shall 
stop my speech. 

With these remarks Mr. Ghintamani sat down and shortly afterwards left the Chamber 
followed by all Nationalist members. Later in the afternoon when Lala Sitaram, Piesi- 
dent, came back to the chair, the matter was brough to bis notice. He regretted that 
bis Deputy had misunderstood a ruling of his and had under a misapprehension stified 
the debate. The Chair, however, must bo given some privilege and indulgence and must 
receive hearty co-operation from members. Ho hoped the unhappy episode would now 
end. Mr. Ghintamani and his followers thereupon returned to the House but took no 
part in the debate. 

The Council then adjourned until the 22nd March. 

Voting on Irrigation Demand. 

After one week’s respite the U. P. Council reaesemblcd on the 22ND MARCH to vote 
the budget demands. Attendance was poor and debates lacked both beat and Interest. 
Towards the close of the day’s meeting, Mr. MukandiiaJ, Deputy President, who at that 
hour occupied the chair, made a reference to the episode of the Nationalists exodus from 
the Connell on Tuesday last as a protest against bis (Deputy President’s) ruling about 
Mr. Chmtamani’s speech and the time limit, Mr. Mukandilal made it clear that bis 
ruling was based on a misunderstanding for which he was sorry and be assnred the 
House that he had not the slightest intention to stifie debate when ho reminded Mr. 
Ghintamani of the time limit. 

The demand under discussion on this day was under the head expenditure of irrigation 
works charged to revenue which amounted to Be. 64,45,000. By 31 votes to 29 the 
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motion for snbBtantial redaction of the demand by Ha 1 lahh was adopted by the Council 
in respect of the item concerning establishment charges. 

Discussion of the demand was yet in progress when the Council adjourned for the day. 

Constitutional Lsne Eaisetl. 

On the 23ED MAHCH the Council concluded the discussion of the irrigation demand. 
Attendance of non-official members was poor, but there was some heat in to-day’s debate, 
more particularly once when Mr. Chintamani raised a constitutional issue whether or 
not irrigation should be a transferred subject and placed under the control of the Minister 
of Agriculture in order to facilitate co-ordination of woik, 

Sir Sam O’Donnell, Finance Member, cxpicssed the view that the Provincial Council 
was not the proper forum for the diBcussion cf a largj constitutional issue, namely dis- 
tribution of various eubj.^cts between the reserved and transfeired sides of the Government, 
The Indian constitution was neither made nor amended by the Local Government but by 
Parliament. The best place foi such discussions was the Assembly m India and the 
House of Commons elsewhere. Sir Sam’s statement led Pandit N. Gurtu to raise a 
point of order. 

Kai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, doubted whctlier a constitutional matter of 
grave importance could be raised in connection w'lth the budget demand in such a hasty 
manner and be voted upon without sufficient difecussion. It wms a matter of common 
knowledge that India as a whole demanded provincial autonomy, in other words, transfer 
of all departments to the control of Ministers. He would not say that a grave constitu- 
tional matter could not be discussed at all in connection with a particular demand ; but 
such diflCUBsioD must be particularly restneted or else it would give rise to side-tracking 
and constitutional discussion would recur w'lth mtokrablc frequency in connection with 
each and every budget demand. 

Mr, Chmtamam’s motion for a token reduction was carried without division. 

Administration of Jails. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Jail demand came up for discussion. The Nawab of Chattari, 
Home Member, in moving for a grant of Rs. 34,18,040 under the bead “ Jails and Convict 
settlements’ briefly rcview’cd the administration of the department duiing the current 
year. At the outset, he admitted that constructive criticisms in the Council on vaiious 
occasions were responsible for a number of reforms in jail administration. He was, there- 
fore, grateful to non-official members and welcomed tbeir attacks. Revision of the Jail 
Manual which bad been undertaken during the tenure of office of the Maharaja of 
Mahomedabad was very nearly complete and would soon be published. Sundays were 
now complete holidays in jails except for essential services ami ten days holidays were 
given tor imiortant religious festivals during the year. In 11)25 arrangements were made 
to purchase giain on wtiolcsalc bass with the result that the quality of gram had 
greatly improved. Oil mills of iippioved type had not been supplied and prisoners were 
not made to woik for more than 14 days at a stretch on oil mills unless tliey vo’untecied 
to do so. Rules had been framed to piovuie si'ccial diet for prisonorQ to whom ordinary 
diet was found unsuitab'e. Arrangements had been made for better segregation of female 
prisoners in selected jails and for mcreasid numbei of female warders. The Government 
had also decided to open vocational tohool in jails to impart training in carpentry, 
biacksmithy, weaving and dicing. There was also a proposal to build a new Central Jail 
at Meerut, Health ot prison popnlatiun was excellent, mortality rate being almost the 
lowest in {ndia. 

Nearly 64 per cent of prisoners had gained in weight in 1926 whereas only about 
8 per cent, had lost in weight. The Government had a scheme for electrifying Agra and 
Naini Jail. 

Nearly hundred motions for reduction of jail demand had been tabled, bat most of 
the reductions proposed were of a token nature nn«i were not pressed. There w’as a 
prolonged debate on the question of transpoitation of Bhantus (criminal tribe of Eohil- 
kband district) to Andamans. A number of non -official members protested against the 
present policy of tiausportation of Bhantus, bat in the end motions for omission of the 
item concerning transfer of Bhantus to Andamans was negatived by 43 votes to 39. 

Reforming Criminal Tribes. 

There was another interesting debate on the motion for token redaction where the 
issue involved was that the task of reforming criminal tribes mostly composed of depressed 
class Hindus should be entrusted to Arya Bamaj and other Hindu organisatious and not 
to the Balvation Army. The motion was adopted without division, 
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DiBCQBBion on Jail Demand. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Council concluded discuBBion of the Jail demand and 
also voted the demand under the head Public Wo’^ka and Civil Works. Two token reduc- 
tions were adonted tc-day by the Council m respect of the Jail demand. On one motion 
the issue involved was the appointment of a jiil commission to enquire into the complaints 
regarding diet and dress in prisons. The motion was adoped witv-out division, Mr. J!ahur 
Ahmed, prop oscr of the other token reduction, wanted the Government to issue telegraphic 
instructions to all jails in the province to the effect that Muslim prisoners observing 
fast should not be given hard labour during the remaining twelve days of the Ramaan. 
The Government reply was sympathetic but the Government refuBcd to issue telegraphic 
instructions. The reduction motion was adopted by 53 votes against 25. 

Public Works Demand. 

The Public Woiks demand was voted in its entirety. The Nationalist members 
moved for reduction of the provision in respect of additions and alterations to the three 
Government houses at Lucknow, Allahabad and Nainital, but their reduction motion was 
negative!! by a large majonty of vok*B and the demand voted inioio. In presenting the 
demand for I'ublic Woiks, Nawab Yusuf, Minister in charge, stated that in view of the 
complexity and urgency of the problem of comraunications and transport in the province, 
the local Government ha<l decided to continue their policy of raid reconstruction on a 
wide scale at a total cost of about one croro and a half. 

Education Mini8ter*8 Speech. 

On the 26TH MARCH Sir Samuel O’Donnell, P'inance Member, informed the house 
that the current meeting of the Council would terminate with the disposal of supplementary 
estimates on tl.e 2nd April and that the Council would meet next at Nainital 

Sir Samuel was unable to give the exact date or duration of the Nainital meeting. 
The principal business before the Council to-day was voting of the education demand 
amounting to Rs. 17,2,04,464. Notice had been given of over 200 motions for token and 
substantive rcduotioos against the demand ; but of them barely 40 were discussed to-day, 
the consideration of the rest being postponed till Monday. Hitherto not a single reduc- 
tion motion was accepted by the House. 

Rai Ra]e8WBr Bali, Minister of Education, in presenting the demand reviewed the 
progress of education in the province during the current year. At the outset he regretted 
that this year’s demand under education did not compare very favourably with that of 
the previous year. Tlu; budget was framed in January when this Government was face 
to face with a huge deficit. Allotment for new items of expenditure in the budget for 
all Tiansfciied departments amounted in the aggregate to five lakhs of which half a 
lakh WHS earmarked for the Education department. Ilalf a lakh was a disappointing 
figure, but if the rmiispioii of contribution piomned by the Government of India 
material iecil Us. 20 lakhs more would be allotted to the Education depaitment on 2nd April 
when supplementary estimates would b"* presented. Figuics of cdueatioual expenditure 
in the U, P. since the leforms prese nted interesting leading. In 1920 it stood at one 
Cl ore and nine lakhs. In 1P21 it went up to one crore and 54 lakhs. In 1922 it 
dropped to one croic 32 lakhs. In 1923 it went up again to one crore 62 lakhs and ono 
croic 64 lakhs in 1^24. Besides these amounts spent from the provincial exchequer 
there were also private endowments and donations aggregating over one crore. These 
figures, the Minister pointed out, showed that since the leforms there bad been some 
expansion in regard to education at least. • 

University Education. 

Referring to the criticism that there was growing expenditure on University education 
to the detriment of primary education, the Minister agreed that primary •ducation was 
of first importance, but at the same time it could not be ignored that University education 
played a great part in the development of the nation. It was said that Universities in 
the U. r. had failed to grow into centres of creative thought. To such critics the 
Minister would point out the recent selection of Dr. M. N. Sbaha of Allahabad as a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. An important event of the current year, the Minister 
proceeded, was the crealiou of the Agra University. This 6th University in the province 
was bound to open new spheres of educational activity. Mr, K. P, Kichiu, Deputy Director 
of Education, has been appointed special officer to bring the University into existence so 
that the first examinations could be held in 1928. Referring to the policy of high 
school and intermediate education inaugurated in 1921, the Minister said that it had come 
in for severe criticism, but the Government was decided upon giving it a fair trial before 
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making any radical alterations. In his opinion all Ministers had to build up sound 
traditions of administration in Transferred departments and they should work against 
rapid changes of policy from one Minister by his successor and against excessive indi- 
vidualism. Brgarding the need of impaiting physical training to the students, the 
Government were tackling the question in two ways, one of which was the introduction 
of a new scheme of medical inspection as an experimental measure in cities. 

Primary Education. 

Cuming to primary education, the Minister said that it had been made compulsory 
in altogether 25 municipalities. The committee which had been appointed to enquire 
into the progress of primary education among Muslims and other backward communities 
had lalely submitted its report which was under the consideration of the Government. In 
concluding his speech, the Minister referred to the Marris College of Hindustani music 
which has made good progress since it was started last year. The college filled an 
obvious blank in the present education system. The idea of a picture gallery at Lucknow 
still remained to be translated into action. 

Voting of Education Demand. 

On the 28TH MAIICII the education demand of Rs. 1,79,01,464, less Re. 1 for which 
amount a reduction motion was adopted was voted by the Council. The issue involved 
in the token reduction was the question of grant to Benares and Aligrah universities 
from the provincial exchequer. Non-official opinion was solidly in favour of substantial 
grant to those two institutions but Sir Samuel 0 Donnell on behalf of the Government 
stated that the two all-India universities wcio primarily the concern of the Govern- 
ment of India and not of the provincial Government. This Government could provide 
for grants to them only after it had discharged its financial rcsponsibilties to all provin- 
cial subjects. After a prolongedMebate the token motion was adopted without division. 

A Heated Debate. 

There was a heated debate on Pandit Q. B. Pant's motion for substantial reduction in 
the provision for Roorkee College of Engineering. Among other things, Pandit Pant 
urged reduction in and Indianisation of the personnel of the college staff. 

Mr. C. y. Chintnmani, ex-Minister, supported the motion. This support was the 
immediate cause of heat in the debate. 

Kunvrar Jagdish Prasad, Education Secretary, quoted some facts and figures and said 
that Mr. Chintamani while in office did litle either to reduce the staff or to indianise 
it. Once out of office he was criticising his successor for not doing what be himself when 
in power never cared to do. The Education Secretary in his turn was subjected to a 
violent attack by Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu for having taken up that particular line 
of argument. Mr, Gurtu blamed the Education Secretary of foul play, lack nf discipline 
and judgment for his attack on his former chief, Mr. Chintamani, who could not pos- 
sibly take any further part in the debate and was therefore debarred from the right of 
reply. Mr, Gurtu in connection w'anted to know whether the Ministers after they 
vacated the office should not be immune from criticisms of the S cretaries who had 
worked under them. 

Rai Rajeswar Ball, Minister of Eduction, was sorry that owing to some misunder- 
standing between Mr. Chintamani and the Education Secretary some unpleasantnesB 
had been created. Heat in the debate was not due to any difference of opinion in regard 
to the question of policy, but solely due to regrettable personal nffsunderstanding. Ho 
earnestly hoped that the personal affair would be allowed to rest where it was and not 
pursued futher. 

The motion was rejected by 52 votes rgainst 42. 

• European Education. 

Pandit G. B. Pant also criticised the grant to European shools. He said that on 
the basis of population Government spent nearly 100 times more on European education 
than on the education of the people of the land. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie pointed out that there was not a single European school main- 
tained solely by the Government. All European schools in the province were aided 
institutions and the basis of aid W'as the same as in the case of Indian schools. The 
amount of grant was equal to and in the case of European schools was less than the 
amount raised from private sources. The endeavour of the European community as a 
whole on behalf of education was great. There were generous donations and also 
voluntary work fiom miBsionaries, If the proportionate expenditure per head was 
great it was because of the BmaUness in the numl^er of scholars in European schools. 
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The Government never allowed any partiality to European achoola in the matter of grants- 
in<aid. The motion was not voted upon when the guillotine was applied and the Council 
adjourned. 

Discuesion on Land Revenue. 

Ou the 29TH MARCH the Council reassembled to discuss the Land Revenue demand 
amounting to Rs. 88,88,718. The agenda emt lined nearly a hundred motions for 
redaction of the demani but only seven of th(‘m could be disposed of to-day. The House 
divided three times in the course of the day and on every occasion the Government 
sustained defeat. The worst def.'at was in conufction with the Swarajist motiou for 
omission of the item of Rs. 9,23,742 concerning survey and settluraent. There was a 
piolongcd and animated debate on the motion, the issue bidng the withdrawal by 
the Oovrrnrnfnt of the Lmd Revenue Bill during its second reading at Nainital. 
The Government policy was soverrly ciiticised by a large number of non-official members. 
The motion for omibsicn of the item was eventually adopted by Gt votes to 21. 

All Demands Agreed To. 

On the 30TH MARCH the Council concluded the voting on the budget demands. In 
the couibc of twelve days that were allotted for consideration of budget provision, 
the Council managed to discuss demands under seven out of thirty-two maior 
heads Of them, five, namely, general administiation, land revenue, iriigation, poi’ce 
and ]ail8 were in the resi'i ved group and only two, namely, c<lucation and public works, 
in the tiansferied group of subjeefa. All the undisniiasod demands h.ad not however an 
easy puhsage. When after the guillotine had been applied at 5 p m. to-day they were 
put from ihc chair there were vigorous attempts to vote somo of them out altogether. 
The first item that the Council would not readily agree to vo> amounted to Rs 18,26,800 
and repres'nted chatges against the famine insurance fund. Dating the geneial dis- 
cussion on the budget several members had protested against exploitation of the famine 
insuiance fund for payment of irngation interests. Apparently to record that protest 
veiy emphatically the Nationalist and Swarf jiat members shouted out “No” when the 
question was put in regard to this demand. The House divided on the question and the 
demand was eventu'*lly granted by 47 against 30 votes The next attempt at total 
refusal was directed against provision for public works and other outlay not charged 
to revenue. The giievaucc of the Opposition as voiced during the general cl iscussion 
was that Government should not utilise borrowed money either for construction of police 
l.ulld]ng^ oi for reconstruction of roads. The House divided when the question was 
put and voted the demand by 4 1 voles against 31. Mr. ?>. 0. I’ant, Swarajist leader, 
challengrd the provision for expenditure m England and once again the House divided. 
The iiemaiul was votdd by 42 against 82. There was yet another division wlieu the demand 
under the hea-I of accourt inteiest on debt was put beloie the Hiuisf* In this instance, 
too, the Council agicrd to giant piuvinon, but voting was slightly different, figures 
being 42 for and 33 against. The Council then aijourneil to rnee'. again on the 2nii April, 
Voting on Supplementary Grants. 

On the 2ND Al’RIL the Council assembled to consider the demands for supplementary 
grants for the year 1927-28. The budget as originally presented provided for a deficit 
of neaily Rs 40 lakhs but because of the remission of the piovinciaJ contribution not 
only has the deficit been completely wiped off but there is in fact a surplus of over one 
croie and twelve lakhs. Partially to utilise that surplus the Government presented 
to-day supplementary estimates aggregating near*y Rs. 52 lakhs of which ^nearly 42 
lakhs are for transferred services anci about Rs 10 lakhs for reserved services. On the 
transferred fsection education alone claims nearly R.j. 19 lakhs, agriculture about Rs. 7 
lakhs, and industries a little over Rs. 2 lakhs. Notice had bf cn received for as many as 
616 motions to omit or reduce the amounts of demands for supplementary granta 
The Finance Member’s Statement. 

Immediately after question time Sir Samuel O’Donnell, Finance Member and Leader 
of the House, made the foil wing statement ; 

“We bad hoped that supplementary estimates would be disposed of in a single day. 
Judging from our past experience that was a reasonable anticipation. Yesterday we 
rtce.vul motions for reduction and they to* al over five hundred. It is clear, therefore, 
that our anticipations were mistaken. Further we liave reason to believe that it will 
be V’^iy inconvenient to many members to return after the Id holidays. Therefore, it 
has b^’cn decided that any supplementary estimates that we shall not finish to-day will 
stand over till the next meeting of the council which will be held in the mouth of June 
In Nainital. 

4 ^ 
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H, E. The Governor's Message. 

The President next read out the following message from H. B. Sir William Marria 
to the Legislative Council : — 

“ The Governor wishes to congratulate the members of the Legislative Council upon 
the termination of the present budg* t session for the consideration which it has given 
to the public business of the province during a sess'on which, owing to the inconvenient 
occurrence of holidays, has involved greater demands than u^sual upon the time of the 
members. He is indebted to the Council for having provided the funds necessary to carry 
on the administration for the ensuing year ami to place the provincial finances upon a 
satisfactory basis. For reasons slated by the Hon’hlc the Finance Member it has been 
decided that any supplementary cstiraa<^es which arc not disposed of to-day shall stand 
over till the n^xt nipcting of the council which it is the Govvirnor's intention to summon 
in Nainital m June. The Governor hopes that by the next budget session it may be 
possible foi the Council to meet in comparative c imfort in the new Council Chamber, 
The Governor declares that the Legislative Gourcil is hereby prorogued with effect from 
the termination of this day’s session until such further dale as may in due course be 
announced”. 

Deputy-President’s Salary. 

Not much business could be transact'd in to-day’s meeting of the Council owing to 
unnecessarily prolonged debates on motions of minor importance. This was due to a 
grievance among the Sv\aia 3 ist and Nationalist momb rs at the allotment of a single 
day for the consiiU ration of the supplementary eBtimates totalling over half a crore. 
An additional cause of giievance was that nnliki as in previous years no days had 
been fixed for non-official business during the budget session. After H. E. the Governor's 
message to the Council bad been conveye<l by the President, Sir Samuel O’Donnell, 
the Finance Member, presented the Bill to amend the U. P. Deputy-Piesident’s Salary 
Act. The object of the Bill was to obtain the sanction of the Council for certain 
concessions which might be made to him in respect of travelling allovaneos for journeys 
undertaken by him with the previous approval of the Local Government, Mr. Chintamani 
moved an amendment substituting the woul “President” for “Local Government.” 
The amendment was adopted and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Spinning in Jails. 

The Council next proceeded to discuss supplementary estimates. The demand under 
the head ‘Jails’ was first taken up. There were several attempts from Swarajist and 
Nationalist benches to postpone the c msideration of the supplementary estimates alto- 
gether but the Prehiflent lulod all such motions out and the Houpe proceeded to dit^enss 
the jail demaud. Tlie bupplt'mf*ntary estimate under this head was brought to make 
provision for the establishm 'iit of vi-cational schools in central jails for instruction in 
handicrafts to suitable prisoners. A Swarajist Member moved a token cut and wanted 
to know what kind of vocational training was g ing to be given to prisoners. More than 
twenty speeches followed in which vat ions suggestions were made but the speakers 
mostly supported the scheme of the Government. The closure was at last applied by 
64 votes against 42, The Home M'»raber replying said (hat the subjects to be taught to 
the prisoners were weaving, dyeing, caipentry and black'^raithy. The Swarajists wanted 
to add spinning to the list of subje-cts. The House ilivided on this question with the 
result that Swarajists gained their point by 50 votes to 41. 

» Special Pay for Medical Officer, 

Another motion for reduction of the jail demand was dismissed in the coarse of 
the day. The item concerned in the motion related to provision for special pay for a 
medical officer who had specialiKCii in the treatment of tuberculosis to be placed in 
charge of t^ultaupur Jail where tubercular prisoners were all segregated. The mover of 
the reiiuciion objected to tubercular prisoners being kept at Sultanpur Jail and urged 
that they should be sent to Bhowali or Almoiah. Numerous speeches in support followed 
the same line. The Hon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, pointed out that the 
provision in the budget was not for the establishment of a new prison for tubercular 
prisoners but to specially remunerate any medical officfT who would be placed in charge 
of the existing jail. If funds were available the Government would readily consider 
the question of erecting a prison for such convicts in some healthy spot in the hills ; but 
that was not the issue before the House, The motion for reduction was eventually put 
and rejected by 61 votes to S4 and the Council was prorogued. The remaining demands 
were taken up at Nainital in June next. (For Proceedings Sec Vol. II.) 



The Punjab Legislative Council. 

The third Reformed Prtijab Lf'pislativc Council met on the 3RD JANUARY 1927 
at the Council Chamber, Laboio, for eweanug in of now elected and nominated inembcre. 
Of 98 membetB more than 90 took oath one after the other and it took th ru three-quarters 
of an hour to do so. No other Lueme^s was tiazisacled ami the Council adjourned till 
the next day when the election of the President took place. Khan Bahadur Choudhuri 
Sahabuddin was dcclaicd duly ekeUd Picsidcnt of the ('ouncil and Baidar Buta Singh 
as its Deputy President. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Three Mimslcrs Appointed. 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab appointed the following as Ministers to ad- 
minister the Transferred Departments in the Punjab * — Agricu'ture, Excise and Public 
Works — Bardar Jogendra Singh; Education ami I lulustiiet: —Mr. Manoharlal ; Local Scl f- 
Qovernment, Medicine and Sanitation — Mr, Malik Ferozekhan Nun. 

In the last two Councils iheie were only two Ministcrp, but this time the Governor 
appointed a third Miuibter. flius all the thicc communities were r«>picfcntcd in 
the Ministry, the Sikh, the Hindu and the Muslim. Sardar Jogendra Singh was re- 
appointed, and Mr. Manohailal was appointed in place of Rai Sahib Chaudhri 
Cbhoturam, Education Minister, who v/as not re-appoint (■><]. The third portfolio was 
created for a Muslim Ministct and Malik Ferozekhan Nun was appointeil to hold the 
charge of this portfolio. 

There was a fationg agitation amongst the Punjab Miibsalmans and in the local Muslim 
press duiing the last two werkp foi the appointment of a Muslim Minister and this senti- 
ment was voiced by the Muslim League at its recent session in Delhi. Mr. Malik 
Ferozfkhan 18 a young Banister practising in the Lahore High Court and had been 
thrice elected to the Ueforrned I'unjab Council. Mr. Manoharlal was a mcmbei of the first 
Reformed Punjab Council w’h<'n he was its Deputy President, 

The Govcinoi’s Opening Address, 

The next meeting of the Council to<k place on the L8TII FEBRUARY when His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab addressed the members of the Council. Hia 
Excellency, after welcoming the members, referred to the changes in the people’s minds 
brought about by the Ri-forms scheme ami the inlluencc that the new Councils had exerted 
on the public and the general cours-i of administration. 

Explaining his motive in appointing a third Min.ster, he said that he had found in 
the history of the Punjab Council niary of the beginnings of genuine paPy spirit, but 
definite formation on paity lines had constantly been obscuicd by the influence of other 
issues, at one time by the altci results of the non-co-opcratioa or the Ktiilafat move- 
ment, at another by agitation among the Sikhs and so loiih. 

Continuing His Excellency said • ** It was because I felt that though there were 
beginnings of party life in the Council, the divisions had, neverlhckss, not crystalised 
finally on party lines that I took last Dccemlier the cociso of adding a third Minister to 
the Punjab. I believed that in the present state of things when the Punjab was still 
feeling its way to definite party system it would be a real advantage to have^ as early as 
possible all the main elements repnsented in the Govcinmcnt.” Proceeding, the Governor 
said. — “My hope was to secure for the Punjab at so interesting and active a period of 
of its development a Ministry constituted on such basis that no important section could 
complain that its interests were likely to be disregarded and lastly 1 hoped that by 
widening somewhat tbe basis of administration I should make some contribution towards 
the stilling of communal difference, at all events in the political sphere. The present 
Bession will show how far I have correctly assumed that there exists in this Council a 
genuine desire to unite in promoting ordered and liaimonious progress in the province, 
a desire strong enough to induce various sections to abate something of their mutual 
differences in order to secure the greater good of the whole. It is no mean ideal, yet it 
is not one which in truth asks of any man to make an unreasonable sacrifice. 

Referring to other problems of administiation, the Governor said in respect of 
crime the province was returning to tbe normal, but communal differences were still 
being deliberately exploited and fomented. There seemed to be one clear feature of tbe 
present situation. Communal feeling nowhere reached a real state of tension and nowhere 
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manifested itself in any dangerous form unless there had been keen activity in the com- 
munal press or on those disreputable platforms where this form of excitement was 
purveyed to the public. “ It is a distrefsing fixture of affairs to-day” said the Governor, 
“ that ordinal y men of each community were not allowed to live at peace and lind their 
own adjustments. Mischief comes from above and not from below. I cannot judge of 
the truth of the rebuke sometimes brought against the Punjab that it supports the worst 
communal press in India; but 1 should pity any other province which could sliow so 
many examples of indecent virulence. Of all infernos which the imagination of mankind 
has painted, surely the deepest and the most dreadful hell must be reserved for those 
whose only claim to consideration on the day of judgment will he in the plea that they 
have damned the faith of othci 8, We have warned and we have prosecuted; we have 
made direct attempts at conciliation ; but this is a matter in which one well direcfcd 
movement of public opinion would i’ai outweigh any iffort which the Government can 
make or any effect which it can produce. In all sincerity, I ask for the assistance here 
of members of this Council and lor the exercise of the inlluencc which they comma d 
outside its walls 

In conclusion Ihs Excellency hoped the members of the Council will realise that 
the life of the Council had i cached om^ of those critical stages which in ancient mi'dicine 
vrould have be»n called climacteiic , for it is the work ol this Council which would come 
under the direct obseivation and view of the Slatutoiy Commission. 

No-conlidence Motion. 

Dr. Malioraed Alaro, Leader of the Nationalist Party, then mov<*d a resolution express- 
ing want of confidence in the tbiee Ministcis in chargi of the Transferred tlepartmrnts 
of ihc Punjab Govcinmeiit. IJefoie the niovei hud riunie ins bpi-<*ch and the motion was 
discussid in the Ilouse, the I’lesident requcbtdl toe nu’nibiis who wcie in favour of leave 
being gianted to stand in then places. As Jess than 30 nu'mheis stood up in favour 
of the motion, leave was not gianted to discuss the resolution. Only 21 membprg supported 
the discussion of the motion and the announcement by the I resident that h ave had 
not been granted by the Council was icceivcd amidst cheers of Minibleriahsts. 

The Budget for 1927-28. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Finance Member, then presented the budget cslimafoB 
of the Punjab for the year 1027-2t<. Wlien Sir Gcoff/cy concluded his speech he was 
greeted With cheers from ail sides of (he House. 

According to budget estimates the balance of ail accounts at the close of 19J7-28 is 
expected to be Rs. 43 lakhs. Ks. 1,173 laklis of oidmary revenue cxpendKuie and Ks. 252 
lakhs of capital expeiidituic will be met duiiiig the yeai. Ordiuaiy icvenuo account and 
insurance fund accounts will show plus balaucis ol Rs. 21 ami 41 lakhs ri spiel ivtly ai 
the close of the year. Latter balance includes the appropnation of Us. 15 lakhs out of 
revenue to the revenue icseivc fund v^hlch will stand at Bs. 2C lakhs on Ut Apiil 1927. 

Receipts, 

In oidinary revenue account nceipts art* estimated at Rs. 1,113 lakhs or 36 lakhs 
iCSB than the onginal estimates of 1926-27. Dicreasc is due to the remission of Rs. 17 
lakhs m taxation announced in June last, an increase of Rs. 14 and halt lakhs in irriga- 
tion, woiking chaiges and a fall under excise of Rp, 4 and half lakhs. Allowance has 
also been made ioi expected contraction in the area under cotton^on account of fall in 
trices. Oidi.naiy revtnuc cxpeudituic 18 estimated to be Rs. 1,173 lakhs or Re. lO lakhs 
in excess of moditied grant of the present year. Clhiet inci eases are Rs, 6 and half lakhs 
under Civil administration, Rs. 7 lakhs m btueliceut departments and 12 lakhs in P. W. D. 
Bubstantial portion of mciease is to bo devoted to improvements in the administration 
of jails, agriculture, education, industries, provincialisation of hospitals and com- 
munications. 

Expenditure. 

Steady progiess in the development of nation-building activities generally is provided 
for under capital expenditure. The mam objects of estimated expenditure of Rs. 252 
lakhs are Bydro-electiic Scheme, Butlfj valky irrigation project and communications in 
Nili Bar* At is hoped to hnance the year’s progiamme mainly from the proceeds of the 
past and future sales of Government lauds though ordinary revenue account shows a 
balance at the close of the year. The rate of mciease m expenditure has recently been 
greater than the rate of increase in income. 

In presenting the budget, the Finance Member pointed out that though irrigation 
ECbeme promised sure additions to the peimanent revenue within a few years, yet mean* 
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while prudence demanded that the growth of spending activity shall not outrun the 
limits set by the late at which resources expand. No rcmisBious of taxation are Proposed 
for the purpose of financing the capital projects. A small loan of about 
may have to be taken from the Government of India towrtrds the close of the year 
The Council then adjourned till the 6th March. 


Voting on Budget Demands. 


Provision For Beggars, 

On thp fifh and 6th Maich the Council devoted its whole limn to the discussion 
cf .*2 BXt VoHng oa Blget demands CO. on the 8TH MAUCH when the 
Oov, rnmd.rt-8 demands for grants came up for discussion and the lust thirteen .^mands 
from demand No. 82 to demand No. 20 were voU-d without any discussion Demand 
No' 19 mev«l bv the Kinanec Member in lespect of miscellaneous departments (rererved) 
raised a short disenssion owing to amendment moved by Mr. Chaudhri Afsal Haq 
lor a cut of one rupee with respect to item of 11s. 0,000, tlie total douation lor oharit- 
aWc tm.ooee to discnss the policy of Government regarding p.ovision ma le for b'ggars, 
iMior vaerants indigent and old persons. The amendment was supported by a laige 
nutnber of nin offioial members, all of whom urged the Governiuent to open poor honses 
and make some piovision for Indian beggars, vagrants ami old pe. sons ami introduce 
s2me sort of legislation to stop beggaiy in public stieets. The D .nance Member who 
«nres“d 8%pMhy with the mover of the amemlmenl sa.d that llie matter was primaiily 
fM local h^i'sto deal with and Government did not iiae to foicc on local bodies 
measui.s which they were not piepared to uml.rfske. The mover, however, pressed his 
Amendment to vote which was earned auJ vyhicli amounted to a vole of censure on 
Government. The demand was then passed with this nominal cut. 

Development of InduBtneP. 

The neat demand No. 18 moved by Mr. Manohailal, Education and Industries 
Minister for a grant of Us. 1,00,31,000 in respect ol in.instnes (reyenne and capital) 

cvZd a likely and animated debate and after a minor amendment ha i been moved by 

M? CbUdhuTi Af/.al Haq and withdrawn, discussion continued tor more loan one hour 
on the t?ot on in ..Inch members from all sides of the House took part. All non-offioia 
meinter“ strongly criticised the small amount provided for mdustries am attacked 
urernment for their apathy towards promotion and development of indus ries in the 
runlab Eala Dhanpatrai {Industries constituency representative) characterised the action 
of thB*^‘Government in appointing a Development Boaul without sufficient provision of 
monov as a tree Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq and Bardar Dpi Singh suggested to the 
Government to siait lactones which would provide wo. k tor the uneruplojed Lula 
M^h.ai (Swaral.sll uiged for total njeclion ot the demand so that the k malice Depart- 
ighr movt crore money lor the development of imlustr.es neat time. Baja 
NmenSath^nd Dr. Gokalcband Narang while depiecatmg the small amount provided 

fo^ iXrtries bv the Finance Member asked the Honse not to th.ow out the demand but 

Iccf Dt whatever they hod got, and fight for more. Dr. GoUlcband said that Ministers bad 

nrhand m framing Ihe budget and, therefore, they should not be punished for the fault 

of IhrKinance Depailment. He urged the house to reject the demands m respect of 
land revenue stamps and general administration etc., when those demauas would come 
UP tor vote’ so tot the® Government might note their filing in the matter, bufhe asked 
the Honse not to reject totally the industries demand. The motion being put to vote 
hv thp President, but oppositionists claiming division votes were taken and 
the toufSemand^arpaSb^^ Ministerialistig The 

Council then adjourned. 

Government’s Co-operative Policy Criticised. 

On the 9TH MARCH the Council devoted lull four hours to the discussion and 
voting on Government demands for grants and alter prolonged debates pas^ only 
two mere demands No. 17 and 18 in respect of agriculinre and medical and imbllc 
health without any out, though some members strongly criticised the working of to 
co^Mrative societies in the Punjab and pointed out to the Minister of Agriculture that this 
excellent movement was unfortunately manned by one oImb of people alone and was 
"nfinrfonlytoagticnltnristB. Medical and Public Health department also came in for 
a good deal of criticism at the hands of the menibers who pged for more adequate 

provision for dealing with epidemics and malaria, further promotion of vedio «nd un*nt 

of medioln# and creation of mote bo»pitaJ» for viUagee. Lala BodhraJ dtew to 
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attention of the Government to corruption in the Medical department an! eugRceted the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the matter. Chaudhnri Dulichand urged for 
better piotection of rural intereets and Fuggeated that only agriculturist doctors should 
be appointed in rural hospital and dispensaiiffl. This RuggiRtionevokedstiongrehcnt- 
ment from urban members who said no question of ruial and urban should arise in the 
matter of medical treatment. Dr. Gopichand, speaking as a medical practitioner, rrqucsteil 
the Minister of Public Health not to bung m the (jnestion of agriculturist or non- 
agriculturist in the Medical College and medical treatment and condemned the spirit of 
communalism which luial members wcie trying to introduce even m the medical profcision. 

The debate having taken a communal tuin, the Prrsnlcrit had to intervene. He 
regretted that on every bubject the Indian m- mhers bronpht in the question of rural and 
urban interests which he tliouglit was very uiiloit unate and he infoimed the Iloiibo that 
in future he would not allow such dibcussion and hoped the members would not compel 
him to exei else hiB light m disallowing communal diRCusBions unless they were meant for 
a particular and specific purpose. 

Education Grant, 

The demand No. 16 for a grant of llh. 1,41,05,000 in iispicl. of education (tiansferrsd) 
was moved by Mr. Manohailal, Ministci of E incation. Chaudhun Afz\l had moved an 
amendment lor a cut of ouo lujiee with ictptct to the item of lU. 60,01,570 for piimaiy 
education to difacuss the Goveiuraeni’a policy regarding compulsory piimury education 
and the mover had not concluded his speech when the Coancil adjournci. 

Eepresentai ion in the Sei vices. 

On the IITH MARCH Mr Chaudhun Afzal Hiuj resumed Ins speech on th*' am-'nd- 
ment moved by Mi. Claudhun Jafaiul’ah Khan yisteiday pioposirg a cut of Rp. 1 
from the total grant of Police to discuss the Froviucia) Police Commit tet’n report. 
The speaker was (luoting cxtiacts from ilip rrpoit when llir I’nbuhnt abkf’d m inbeis 
whether all of them have been supplied with a copy of the report. As all members 
did not possess a copy of the report, the PresMent askrd tlip Finance Membei whether 
the Government could supply copies to mcmbeis and as c*. pus were not available at 
the amount, the President stopped discussiun on the amendment and he put the demand 
under Police to vote which was dccland lost. The Finance Member claiming division, 
the motion was declared carried by 38 to 1 0 votes. 

The next demand under jails and convict sett rmculb was tlu n voted without much 
discussion after the amendment moved by Mr. Afzal Haq to suggest improvements in the 
department bad been lost. 

General Administration Demand. 

The Finance Minibci then moved the demand uiidcr adroioibtration of justice'. Rai 
Babcb Chaudhun Chotu Ram moved two nm«*ni!ment8 for a rut. of one rupee to diaw 
attention to paucity cf agncultuiistb in the lanks of public probecutors and m civil 
judicial sin vice. Both amendments were withdrawn after a lengtny and lively debate 
which again took a communal turn and there weie scvcial iiqucbts to the I’rcsivient by 
Dr. Gokalchand Narang to disallow all communal discursions in the House according to 
hiB juling given two day ago. The mover of the amendment made it a matter of great 
grievance that agriculturists in the Punjab who formed eighty per cent of the population 
and who contiibotcd to Government major poition of the revenue and who gave thrir 
lives for the sake of the King and countiy dm mg the War did receive their due and 
proper ^f’are in civil judicial service and hoped that, when the future appointments are 
made by the High Court and other subordinate courts, special preference would be given 
to the claims ot agricultuusts. 

Hindu non-official members, who opposed the amendment, pointed out that agri- 
culturists as such without proper qualifications could not claim preference in public 
services, and the mover of the amendment, in the guise of demanding preference for 
agricultuiists, was really advocating the cause of Mussalmans of the province who also 
formed a majority of the population. 

The official point of view was explained by Mr. Craik, Secretary, who said he was 
the only member of the House who was a member of tbe Committee which led up to the 
resolution of 1919 referred to by the mover of the amendment. He thought no member 
could accuse bin of lack of sympathy with Zamindars (agriculturists), H assured the 
House that it was always the practice of tbe Government when selecting recruits to 
various branches of public scivice to scrnlinise their records, their educational qualifica- 
tions with most anxious care and it was the desire of the Government to see that landed 
classes secured adequate representation in public services and in regard to nearly all 
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Bervicffi. Definite proportions have been laid down by the Government and they were 
getting year by year Increasing the number of recruits to various branches of publio 
servicf' from Zarnindars. They should not Ignore that there were other classes who at 
preBcnt led tho wav in education and intellectual attainments. 

Proceeding, Mr. Craik said it was not fair to keep oat men of outstanding edncatioral 
merits raerciy beoauae they did not belong to certain tribs and in these days of higher 
standard of qualificationa for pnldic services, it was not fair tak* a Zmiodar with 
Inferior education mer ^y b'caus'' h»* was a Zamin-lar, Snbi<*et to these reaervations, 
the Government was faithfully endeavouring to follow and give eif'Ct to the policy laid 
down in 1919. The Government admittM that progress made in the last few years had 
not been so rapid as they as well as the mover of the amendment would have liked, but 
the Finance Memivr haii given an undertaking that the matter would be taken np 
in consultation with the High Court and in view of the undertaking, he hoped the mover 
would not press the amendment. 

Shaikh Faiz Mahomed leferred to the paucity of Mahomedan JadgeR in the High 
Oourt since 19\9 and was diBCUssmg the question of the resignation of Sheikh Abdul 
Quadir, an ex-Judge of the Lahore High Oourt, and was mentioning that it due to 

difference between Sir Shadilal Lai, Chief .Justice and Sheikh Abdul Quadir that the 
latter wms forced to resign his jndgeahip wti«n Sir GeoflFrey de Moatrnoicncy rose to a point 
of order and Rske<1 the Piesidenf's ruling whether the member could discuss the conduct of 
a Jiuige of the High Court in the Council. After short discussion on the standing order 
on the point, the Presidrnt said if the MemKr referred fo any Ju ige even in his admin- 
istrative capacity and meant to rtfl-ct upon him he ought to withdraw his remark. 
Quoting Parliamentary practic'* on the Fuhj'Ct, he said no rrflrtCMoiiR or disrespectful 
mention of any kind should be m'ule in respect of any Judge of any High Court and no 
member should introduce the personaldv of anv Jiiilge of any High Court or even of 
subordinate couits m discussion on the floor of the House. Only administrative actions of 
collective botly of the High Court, if absolutely neerssaTv, might be introduced an I if 
possible references (o that also might be> avoif'*d. Sheik Faiz Mahomed withdrew hia 
remarks and references to Sir Shadilal and Judges of the High Court an i apologised to 
the House for making any such reference. 

The Demand under administration of justice was then put and carried. 

Transferred Department Demand. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh tlien moved ’demand under General Administration (transfer- 
red). There were ten amendments for cuts by non-official merabors under this demand 
to redoc* salaiy of Minnterp, to discuas the arbitrary manner of appointment of Ministers 
and to di«ca-8 unconstitulional acceptance of Ministership, The Pr'^sident rnleii out 
fioir of tlif'-e amemiments r-miaiking that nn ler I’.nham M)ta’'y practice* the members 
could not discuss the aci inn ot th«* Gov. rnor abeiit. the sehetmn of a Minister. Before 
oihei amendments urging uducfuui <»f Min"'ter’s salary coul I be moved, the Council 
adjourned. 

Debate on Ministers’ Salaries. 

On the HTII M\TICH the public gallenes were ciowtied when the Council reassem- 
bled and resumed diFcmsion on the Government’s demand for grant relating to General 
Administration (tiansferr-vt). 

Dr, Shaik Mahomed Alara moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 72,000 with 
respoet to the item nf Ur 1,80,000, (h« total pay of oflScers urging a reducUon in the 
salaiy of the Ministers fiom Us. 5,000 to Rs. 3,000 each per mensem. In the course of 
a lengthy speech in Urdu, Dr. Alam said if the Ministers agreed to take a reduced salary 
they would bf* more honoured bv the elected element of the House than would be the 
case if they continued to draw Us. P,000a month. The tinancial comiition of Hie province 
did not allow the provision of such a big sum for the salary of the Ministers, Out of 
the reduction proposed, a considerable amount could be spent on charities and other 
needs of the province. could not understand why a sura of Us. 15,000 instead of 
Rs. 10,000 was being asked from the House when notliing extraordinary has happened to 
the province and no new departments have bien created for fhe Ministers If the House 
sanctioned an additional sum of Rs. 5,000 to-iiay for the Third Minister, they woul 1 bo 
ask^d some time later to provide for four, five and ten more Ministers. On principle he 
obj ected that the best of their members should be taken away from the treasury benches 
on fat salaries from elected seats where they could be of use and service to the country 
and the people. 

Raizada Hansraj suppirted the amendment and reminded the House that when 
discussing the budget he had appealed to the Ministers to voluntarilly take a less salary 
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than Bs 5,000 as has been done by the late Sir Sarendranath Banei jee and some other 
rainlfiterg in otliPi provinces in India ; but he was sorry to find that it had produced no 
effect on their Ministers. Ho could not understand why the Ministers should take a 
higher salary than the High Court Judges who were drawing Rs. 4,000 per mensem and 
hoped they would not caie more for money than for service of the oiuntry. 

Sir Geoffrey D.* Montmorency, Finance Member, explaining the reasons of the 
provision of salaiies of the ministeis as it stood in the budget, said in the Punjab the 
maximum salaiy had been fixed by the statute atRs. 6,000 and that once the Legislative 
Council had voted a smaller saiaiy for the Minister that salary c.iuld not be raised. 
Moicover, he thought it would be very undesirable and invidious that a Minister should 
receive a smaller salary than a member of the Executive Council. It would at once 
give rise to the impression that the charge of the tiansferred departments was less 
irapoi taut than the reseived departments. In the Punjab, a greater part of the new 
money went to the transfeired departments which were rapidly ex panrl mg. It was on 
tluse departments that interested criticism and suggestions, both insido and outside the 
Council, took place. It would, therefore, seem undesirable to take any step which should 
belittle the grave impoitance of the beneficent and nation-building departments. 

Continuing, the Finance Mt*inber said if a smaller salary was voted for the Ministers 
men of good stamp would hesitate to accept the posts and he thought everybody lecog- 
nised that men of god stamp were rcquiied to take cliaige of these very important 
depnitmenfs. Looking baek at the history of the Council, they found that the classes 
of poisons from which tlitir Ministcis had been diawn w’ere persons interested in comineice 
and induhtiy owning and managing latge estates and engaged in the 1« gal profis-oon. 
To all these three classes of persons, the Ministry involved severing of personal touch am! 
ibrfCtioTi and loss lor thici* yeais in those sources v\ Inch they would have been otherwise 
personaliy managing. r»0}le of good stamp in a good many ca-rs may be patriots. 
Nevertheless, they had duties towards their dependents and families and they c mid not 
seriously afford to jeopardise those interests by neglecting their business and occupying 
themselves in public dulus unless a fitting remuneration was paid for those public duties. 
The result of lowering the salary might be that for A-1 Class of men they would get 
C.-3 Class of men. Moreover, even in days of financial stniigoncy they did not suggest 
reduction of salaiy of the Ministers and the Finance Member thought that in those days of 
comparative aflau. nc«, there seemed far less reasons, indeed hardly any reasons, to take 
the step of reducing the salaries of the Ministers. 

AfUr 8 houis’ animated debate the amendment was put to the House and ri ject'Ni , 
the (uppoitris not Claiming a division. The demand under Qi'iieial Administratiun (trans- 
fciiet') was then put and cariicd. The Council then adjourued. 

Exemption of Sword fiom Arms Act, 

On the 16TH MAltC’H thice moie demands were voted in the Couneil without 
much discussion and pioc-edir.gs were moie or less dull compared to y«stei lay’s animated 
debate. The demand under General Administration (reseived) w'as voted with a nominal 
cut of one lupce which was pioposed by Cbauehuri Afzal Haq to raise a discussion for 
the rximption of the svioid from the operation of the Aims Act and earned iiispite uf 
official opuosition. 

Sir Fazh Hussain, speaking on the motion on bi lialf of the Governm- nt, infonned 
the House that the sword had been exempted from the operations of the Arms Act for 
certain class of persons in the Punjab, namely, those who paid mcometax or certain 
amount ot land revenue and title-holders etc., aiut that the Goverftmeut of India had 
been plras*d to accept the n commendations of tin* Punyib Government on the lesoiuiion 
moved arul ad( pted by the House some yeais ago ; but the Goveinmeiit could not exempt 
the sw'Oid for all peisons on account of uufoi tuna! e communal tension in the pioviuce 
aod iiots tliat broke out aftei the lesoiutiun on the subject was adopted in the House 
in 1824. 

The Bhakra Dam Scheme. 

Five motions for cuts were moved by various non-official members to reduce the 
grant under in igation two of which were withdrawn, two ruled out of order by the 
Prcbidt nt and one was rejrcted by 27 to 24 votes and the total demand was voted after 
a shoit dit'cussion. Speaking on the amendment moved by Mr. Chaudhri Chbotu Ram 
propodug a token cut to piotest against the delay in pushing forward the Bhaki a Dam 
scheme and that project, Mr. Smith, Chief Engineer, informed the House the reabon why 
the Bhaki a Dam scheme was delayed. He said that in the opinion of experts no suitable 
site for the dam was available which could benefit the districts of Rohtak and Hissar 
where dietress owing to scarcity of water was acute and they could not build tbe 
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Bchrme on Romething that would eventually fail and be a Bource of great danger to the 
ihMrictB and before spending tlie taxpayers* money they wanted to be sure that they 
were going to bui'd on something certain and which wouM be a l^enefit to the agricul- 
turists of the districts, Spf'akiug about the project Sir Fazli ITussain, Ilevenue 
Membc'r, informed the House that they were waiting for the deeision of the Govoinmont 
of India and the. sanction of the Secretary of Slate on the scheme submitted by 
them and that the Government did not show any lack of sympathy in the matter which 
was still being examined by expeits. 

The Council was dii^cussing the demand under registration when it adjourncii. 
Debate on Excise Policy. 

On the KITH M -VTlCfl further demands for grants were discussed and voted. The 
demands under registration, forests, and stamps were voted without ar.y cuts and 
much discussion but the demand under excise created considerable excitement and 
^yap n't carried until division was called. The token cut pruposed by Tlai Sahib 
Chaudhri Cholurarn to denounce the present system of recruitment in the Excise 
Department which, according 1 1 liim, rcsulte.l in very poor representation of Zamuidars, 
particularly Ilinrlu Zimindais, w.as eventually withdrawn by the mover after an assurance 
had been given by tt>c Minister for Aiiricalture that everything possible is b.^ng done 
for proper reprea»'iitalion of Zamindars in the department. 

Saidar Harain Singh then move4l another token ent to discus's the excise poliey of 
the Government and, in his speech, abked the Government to leach the goal of their 
policy, namely, total protnbilmii uirhout delay even at the sacrifice of revenue. The 
amendment was warm’y suppoite 1 by a large number of non-official member*; all of whom 
nrg.d the minimum consumption of liquor to b"* biought to zero and save the p*opIe 
ftom the drink evil. Those %\ ho oppose 1 the am''Tiilment said it was excessive drinking 
which was a v ce and total prohiliition would never bo a euccess and would result in 
inciease of illicit distillation 

Sardfir dogendia Singli, Minifter for Agriculture, expressed his sincere sympathy 
with the obj<*ct of the mover and weIcom''d all suggestions winch would prevent drinking 
in the ptovinces. High duties on 1i<|uoip, he t(dd, had been proposid by tlio Gov- 
ernment to prevent excessive dunking and not to got liigli income. He pleaded f r 
co-operation fully with the Govirnramt in era iicating the dunk evil and illicit distilla- 
tion. After assuiancfs Irom the Minuter, the mover wanted to withdraw Ins amendment 
but leave to withdraw was r fused by the Council and the motion reducing the demand 
under excise by one rupee wms put to the House and was carried by 87 to 24 votes. 

The Council was ditcussing the demand under land levcnue when it adjourned, 

Kemissiou Of Tax On Woll-irngated Lands. 

Ou the 17TH MARCH ducu-sion and voting on the Government’s dcmanls for 
grants were coiihidf red in the C uncil. Of 32 demands 31 had been disoosed of up to 
yesteiday evening and only tlie last ileraand under land revenue! was discussed to-day 
and voted after the ameudrnent moved by Rai Sahib Vliaudhri Chhotuiam pioposing a 
cut of one rupee uigiTig the Governmi-nt to remit taxes on wcll-iriigaied lands had been 
carried by 30 to 20 vo’^es. Altogether six aniciidineiits proposing cuts under this de- 
mand were raov«d thicc of winch weie withdrawn, one ruled out of order and one was not 
moved at the requ'’fit of the Revenue Member and the last one was carried reducing the 
grant to rupee one despite Goveinment eppONition. • 

On the total Oovpinmr'iilV-; dunanda foi grants only foui cuts in the form of token 
cuts weie carried by the Council and the lest of the demands were vote i in full. Four 
token cuts that were effected lelated to the demand under Education (Tfansferreil) 
Uoueral Admin ist ration (R-berved,) Excise and Lanl Revenue. The House then adjourned, 

ReleaFc of Sikh Prisoners. 

On the 2lSr MARCH after 4 hourb’ lively debate the Council carried a non- 
official resolution moved by Saida r Kuiuian Singh recommending to the Government to 
forthwith release Saidar Kharak Singh, Piesident, Central Board and all other Qurdwara 
prisoners. The Government did not c'aim a dnioion. The resolution was warmly sup- 
ported by the non ofljcials of all partirs and appeals were male to the Government to 
close the chapter of tlie Sikh strugglo for Gordwara reform by showing magnanimity .and 
releasing the Gurdwnra prisoneia especially when the Gurdwara Act was passed and the 
Qurdwara disputes were being disposed of by the Gurdwara tribunal, thus showing that 
the Sikhs had given up direct action and had taken recourse to constitutional methods 
and ordinary law of the land, 

47 
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The Finance Member's Statement, 

Spealving on the resolution regarding the release of the Sikh Guardwara prisoners. 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, raid that he was fully aware how 
genuinely the sympathies of the Sikhs were engaged in the resolution and the Government 
knew full well the importance they attached to it. While sympathising with individual 
cases, no one could set aside the fact that the acts of these persons individually and in 
mass had certain more serious aspects. Tliey were all apostles of direct action. Offences 
under the Civil law, which governed the rights of their fellow citizens have been com- 
mitted by them, m addition to causing giave distuibances to public tranquillity. They 
have actually committed offences against persons and propeity iiivolvirfg^n some cases 
violence in varying degrees. It was the earntst desire of the Government to ensure the 
woiking of the Qurdwara Act, to compose troubles and take all such measures as wouhl 
remove rancour. The offer of the condition by the Government to the prisoners was 
made in a fair and just spirit and did not involve expression of regret by the prisoners 
for what bad been done. It merely constituted a fair and 3ust invitation to those who 
had been convicted to abandon dll ect action in future and to adopt those piovisions of 
the law which had been passed by the S;kh community approved by othei communities 
and even passed into law by this legislature. These who did not elect to take advantage 
of the offer indicated tint they ha<l elected to puisue the old and had way of direct 
action. They w-ould no doubt like to emeige as murtyis in a cause and as persons of 
different calibre to those who had accepted the offer. Ex pmence had shown them tliat 
general amnesties did not always have beneficial lesults as was supposed they would 
have. This was specially the ca^e with tlie Siklis The release of 8ikh piisonrrs in 
1922 did not bring peace Similar action in 1923 after the Guiu-ka-bagb affair did 
not bring immediate improved relations. He admitted that tbo prestige of the Gov- 
ernment would in no way suffer. Nevertheless, tlie question was whether this act of 
kindness in tlie gereial interests of the public was going to be an act of wise mlminis- 
tration. In the present ease they weie dealing with men who still were uni epent ant 
and who had a predilection for applying the doctrine of direct action and force as the 
sole solution of questions of civil lights. No Oovi inment would be justified in taking 
an easy-going view of such predilections oi any g’ossuig over ruch predilections by 
amnesties. The Government could not affoid to be Uiought as ready lightly to condone 
breaches of the law which bioke the civil lights of citizens. Even if the Government, 
in spite of these weighty considerations, liad been me mod at the beginning of this 
year to consider this as a veiy special case, did they icceivc any cncouiagemmit in any 
Bikh quarter to do so? askecl the Finance Member. Recent unbridled speeches and 
lormation of jathas were signs that those uiiiepeutanb peisons in favour of direct action 
wouhl, if they emerged from jail, unfortunately still find eleramts among the Sikhs 
prepared to fall in with then views. For this reason, said the Finance Member, the 
Government must oppose the mam object of the icfeolulion. Rut so far as Harder 
Kharak Singh personaliy w’as conctrned, he said lie had finished s'^rving out his sentence 
of substantive imprisonment of 4 years ill Ap! il last and was now serving sentences in 
continuation of the sentences under the I'lisons Act w Inch will expire about December 
next. He w'as sentenced three times for offences under the Rrisons Act and has now 
served out the first of these sentences and was bervmg thestconrt. The Governor in 
Council has decided to release him on the expiry of Ins secTlnd sentence and to remit 
his third* Benteiicr. He will accordingly be released about the beginning of June next, 

Non-officwl Resolutions, 

On the 22ND MARCH four non-otGcial lesolutions were discussed in the Council, 
two of which were withdrawn, one was carried and the last was talked out. When 
the Council reassembled, diecussion continued on Chuiidhri Afzal Haq’s resolution 
recommending to the Government to take nccet-saiy steps to stop the instiintion cf 
Honorary Magistrates within the period of the next three yrars. The icsolution did not 
receive the full support of the House and though suppoited by a number of memborH, 
was Btiongly opposed by a majority who defended the institution of Honorary-Magistrates 
and said that they were doing a good deal of public service and should not be abolished. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, spraking on behalf of the Government, said that 
abolition of this honorary agency which (xisted in the most democratic countries and 
was doing useful woik, specially in small towns, would cost the Province about Bs, 9 
and one-fourth lakhs. The Government was of opinion that the agency shoald be con- 
tinued and new rules and instructions v;oald be strictly enforced In future while making 
appointments. If at any future time stroog, impartial, and honest Fanchayata came into 
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beiDR, the Government would rr-rxam!ne the mAtler and might dispense with some of 
the Honorary Magistrates The rrsola'ion was wi'hdiawn. 

The next resolution which was also moved by Chaudhri Afzal Haq recommended 
to the Government to take ncceEsary steps to accommodate in the Punjab jails all political 
prisoners of this piovince including martial law prisoners who are serving their terms 
of imprisonment In the jails of other pi evinces. The resolution which was sup- 
ported by a number of Sikh members did not excite any lively debate and the Finance 
Member made an important speech explaining the Government’s position in the matter. 

The Finance Member said so far as lie ha<l been able to discover, no martial law 
pnsoners were confined in jails in other provinces. Some time ago, 9 martial law 

prisoners were confined in the penal settlement of the Andamans. lie was quite 

willing to send for the rolls of these prisoners and to see how the case stood as regards 
these prisoners. There wcie, however, 35 convicts confined in jails in other provinces 
who weie not martial law prisoners, but persons convicted of serious criminal cons- 
piraci'^B against the State and of offences against the Arms and the Navy. With one 
exception, th^'se prisoners were convicted daring the war and between the years 1915 
anti 1917. There was proof that the leaders of these eonspiracies in some cases received 
assistance from sources outside India and were instigated in the foolish acts which they 
committed by those sources. Moit of them were sentenc'd to transportation for life or 
transportation to 20 o** 25 years. In the ordinary course, all of them would have born 
transpoited to the Andamans ; but at that time the Government of India considered 
that in view of insecurity of the seas and the pressing need of the troops it would 
be umafe to transport a number of such dangerous conspirators at that time to the 
Andamans. It was consid'^red at the sam** timo dangerous and undesirable to confine 

these dangerous conspirators in the T'anjab jails. After discussion with the Panjab 

Government, theroforr, it was finally drcid-'d that the gang should be split up and be 
incarc^'rated in jails in other provinces. This was acconiingly done and the wisdom 
of this step became almost immediately apparent because of the veiy dangerous 
mutiny organised by a few of those prisoners in Hpzaribagh jail. At present there 
vr'ere 85 of those convicts, of whom 3 1 wore convicted m the circumstancoB above men- 
tioned, They were confined in jails in other provinces in ihe following manner : 12 in 

Central Provinces, 14 in Pombay, 1 in Bihar, 7 in Madras and 1 m Burma. After 
giving the most careful consideration to these point®, the Government have come to 
the conclusion that it wouhl bo highly undesirable to biing back at once the whole of 
these prisoners to the Panjib jails ; but the Goveinmcnt have decided that owing to the 
change in the atmosphere, it may now be possible to consider the rctuin to the Panjab 
jails of some of the convicts if carefully selected. The res ilution being pressed by the 
mover was put and carried amidst non-oflicial applause. The Council then adjourned. 
Agriculture Minister’s Statement. 

On the 23BD MAB,CH the last sitting of the Council was held and after a number 
of demands for supplementary giants were voted and Sir Fa/di Hussain had introduced 
the Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill the Council adjourned 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh, Minister of Agriculture, made a lengthy statement lo-day 
explaining Ihe programme of woik to be cJiiried out duiing the coming years and the 
policy to be pursued by his department. The Minis'er was constantly interrupted and 
several points of order were raised by merabeis wdiilc he was nailing his speech. 
Members who raised th^i points of order wanted to know from the President whether a 
Minister could make a statement of the policy without allowing the Council to discuss it. 
Tba President informed the House that the Minister was reading a statement with the 
permission of the chair. Sardar Jogendra Singh describing his five yean.’ programme 
said they would bo opening in the picsent year 7 farms and 26 veterinary hospitals and 
had also been abls to secure the sm vices of a fruit expert. They were also stifdying the 
problem of lift irrigation and hoped as the result of investigations, they would be able 
to afford dry areas of the Punjab some facilities of c-ganised irrigation. In bis opinion, 
meat or milk was essential for proper nouiishraent and he was making arrangements 
for increasing milk supply and was trying to quicken up the pace of feketed breeding 
of cows. He hop.’d to open two thousand more co-operative societies in the new year 
and thought there was great scope for capitalists to join together and to make money 
available both for agriculture and indust r 3 \ Regarding the excise policy, be could not see 
the possibility of enforcing piohibition but for the next few years if they could make use 
of local option in cities and could organise temperance societies in villages and close down 
shops where conditions permitted, they would have done a good deal to pave the way 
for prohibition. ■ .i. ..i .i.. i. 



The C. P. Legislative Council. 

Thfi first fitlirg of tlie Third Pffojmrd Tfgif^'divc Coorcil vns held on the 8TH 
.lANUAUy 1928 in the noon in the Council Hall, Nnpjiur under the presidency of 
Mr. C, U. Wills, The business on the day was the cl<ctirn of five mfmlers to the (’ourt 
of the University by non-official members of the Council. The election of the President 
was held on the 10th, when Sii B. M Cbitnavis os declared c Icctrd picf blent by 47 
votes against 20 votes Ffcured by his rival Mr. G. B. Gupta. The bouse then acliouincd 
after some minor transactions. 

Goveinoi’s Address to Mimbers. 

On the inH JANUARY His Excellency the Governor entered thcCcnncil Chamber 
in piocession and congratulated Sir Chit navis bearti’y on his election as the Pieside-nt 
and the Council on having got, him os their I*r»Fidfi.l He taid that bir (’hilnnvis’s 
family bad playrd a notable part in the histiiy of tins city and ircvincc and of this 
Council, lie said that it was a r'maihahle thing that one hiethfi slifold svccred arother 
in the high office to v\hich Sir Fanhaia Pan lad been called and \Milird him Fuccess during 
b 8 tenure. 

He, then addressing the Council, expressed satisfaction for filling up the blark 
left in the rules for working the rew eonstitut’on I y the just mode e,f cVetun. He was 
anxious to have it settled as soon as possible wl'ft her t Im y ^\ ished him to lake action 
to restOTC the woiking of the cmstitution to the foim intended by Pailiament and in 
ve'guft in most of the other provinces. Bo long as the Inn placed by tl tir piedrccfsors 
in tills Council on the foimntion of a Ministiy existed, he said lie was n(,t a fire agent. 
He could not as in the provinces in which no ban existed prccced to give effect to wbat 
seemed to be the verdict of the const iluen.cies without calling tlirse togrlhrr and taking 
tbcir formal decision. He sympathised with the unsuccessfuJ old mtmbeis and con- 
gratulated the successful old and new members. As many as 21 old members have been 
re -elected and 84 are new ones. 

He said that he had nominated the full numlnr of eight officials perniissihle under 
the Act, Tins has been done partly to gain time to look arcund and see w bet hri there 
are other inteiests deseiving of rcprcKiitaticn 01 more repreuntation m the Council, but 
mainly because he wanted to make meue opportunitn s rf biiiiging into touch with each 
otlicT official and elected representatives of the people. Many of the n isundcrstandirigs 
which now occur are duo to that lack of ficc intercourse on a^ equal footii g which 
works in the h’gifclatures. He said tl at he Irarned so much fic m n ixing in the lobbies of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of Bfate with tbcic who w( uld gu’dr j'ublic 
opinion that he attached special iraporfanee to this training for as ir.niiy effictrs of the 
Government as possible. He tl ought that there weie fi w public men w ho will deny 
that they in the tniri lad rieiived Ixnefit iirm sin.i'ar inteieciiiK' with (fficiale. 

While addressing the Council in last March, he called upon tliem to sink lacial, 
communal and sfCtioral (lifftTencrs and join foices with his Govrinment in tie battle 
against ignorance, disease and poverty. Tbcir Excellencies th« Vicfioy and Lady Irwin’s 
visit to this provinc'" gave a rrmaikable stimulus to the r’cAelopn.(nt of tins spiiit. He 
remarked that where the atmosplcre was wring, no measinp, he»v.’evri prrfict in foim 
and conception, would do much good. Wheic tl<c atnroFpheic is right, even faulty 
DKasures/iie effective. He then referred to several iirpioviments particularly for medie&r 
treatment of women and children. His Government has also been reviewing its jail 
policy and tackling the problem of released prisoners. His Ooveinminf has at work 
the steam tackle for ploughing authorised by the last Council and is preparing a Hill to 
facilitate the consolidation of scattered holdings for the rpiis'diiatien of the Council, 
His Government has prepared materials for the norganisation of tl e provincial seivicrp, 
hut has postponed any decision until they shall have shown whether Ibry wished the 
Governor in Council or their own Minis lers to lake the firal reipcnsibility with leppect 
to what should be tiansferred depaitmcuts. 

Concluding his address, he said that the time bad ceme to Iiave them to the dis- 
cussion of the constitutional question they liael been called together io decide. He said 
that on public and personal grounds, he wanted them to take part in the gr'at scheme 
inaugurated by rarliamcnt of developing Eclf-govcrning iEbtilutions with a view to the 
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progressive rcalisntion of responsible Oovornmrnt in 'Rrifish India as an inicgral part 
of the empire. He assured bis help towards fhe realization of that, prent conception. He 
had no prejudices as i>y now they must have realised about any person or any party in 
this Council. His sole desire i** act constitutionally to the b'^st of his ability. He 
always held that to have any permanent value, the decision to have Minn'tf'rs must be 
tlicirs and not his. It is for them to take or to r'^fnse th‘* opportunities offered to thoin. 
Motion for Ministers* Salary Passed. 

After the Governor hai addres'^ed the members, the Hon’ble Mr. Marten moved for 
the supplementary demand amountinp to Rs. 0,000 on account of salaries of two 
Ministers for one month and Rs. 1,000 for tiavellinp allowance. 

Mr. Oo’o opposed tlie motion and proposed a cut of Ra. 8, *>00 thus fixinp the salaries 
of the Ministers a* Ra. 4 only. Ran R,iliadnr N. K Kelkar supnoitrii Mr. Gole. 

Mr. Raphavendra Ran^ on V»ehalf of the Nationali'^t Parly, supp'irted the supple- 
mentary demand statmp that hia constitueney has piven th? vfrdiot for w’oikinp the 
rt forms, Mr, Dick supp.nrtcd the motion for the stiop’ernentary <icmand. 

Dr. Khare opnosinp the rrK.tion ap‘ier*rd tViat there were roany inennsisteneira in the 
utterances of the m(mbeis who w'ore in favour of support inp the M inistei a’ salanea ami 
w'oikinp the refoims. He fntthfi said that tlie heavens wonhl not fall if they waited for 
a month and a half, 

Khan Rahadur Gnlnm Mohideen seveiely eritieisrd the Roepnnsivc Co-op'^ration 
Party and the n'^wly formed Nationalist Parly. H** saul that they w'rre for wnikinp the 
reforms and would vote for the supplementary demand ; but they did nc't approve of the 
personnel for the ofHces of Miaist^rs 

Mr Ghanehjatn Gupta, on behalf of th» Conpre'is Party, opposed the motion, str.tinp 
that the plrdprs of the Resrons ve (h'-operat.ion Party or the Indepond'>nt Parly did not 
allow them to accept offic-s. He th’n appealed to all CongresFmen to protect the piestigc 
of the Conpri 8« 

Mr. Umesh Dutt Pha*nk said tb t be was for opposition, but on brarinptbe speeches 
of the ConpreSB Paity he came to tin dieision to sn])poit the supplementary ih-manti. 

Mr, Kedar said that the Ministers’ posts were not in the gift of 1 ho Government. 
If backed by the raajoiity paity, iliey w'lll have the privilege of suggesting persons for 
ministerships. 

Mr, Mahomed Sharif ITuss.ain said that the format’on of the ministry at tins s^age 
was a mere show and that it couiil not be a stable mini«try. 

Tlic motion for the supplementary demand wras cani-'d, 55 voting f >r the demand 
and IG against it. 


Voting on other Demands. 

The Pfcoiul supplementary ili'inand amounting to Us. 3, 2.“), 000 for advances to culti- 
vators under the Agriculturisth Loan Act and the tliiid demand amounting to lis. 75.000 
for advance to cultivators under tiic Land Impregmcnt, Loans Act wcie accepted by the 
Council without any debate and the Council then adjourned. 

On the 12TH JANUARY the llon’ble Mi. Marten read a statement on behalf of the 
Government announcing tlie apf'ointment of Mi. KagbvtnfJia Rao cf BiJaspur and Mr, 
Rarorao Deshinukli of Ainiaoti as Min steis, Mr. Khapardc, Uisponsivist, w'as declared 
as Deputy Picsident and the Council then adjourned. 

Budget Estimates for 1927-2 8. • 

The Council next met for its Budget S'essiou on the 311D MARCH with the IL n'ble Sir 
Shaukera Rao Chitnavis in the chair. The vieitoih’ galleiiet* wcie sjarse'y ntlcndcd. 
For the first time during the last three and lalf years, the two Ministjrrb. Misers. K. 
Haghavendra Rao and R, M. Dishmukh rat in tlie Treamry bench. Ti*e llon’blc Mr. 
Uagbavendta Rao was dresfied in white kliaddar and wore a Gainlhi cap 

The Hon. Mr. J. T. Marten, Finance Mi mber, in presenting the Budget for 1927-28, 
said that last year he ended Ins epeich on note of hope pieccdca by a note of wainiug. 
The circumstances of the year had shown that th** warning was nccessaiy though the 
year had proved less favourable than they hoped. There was no cause for alairu but 
with a right understanding of (ho i-ituation tiuy had substantial giounds for guarded 
optimism owing to unfavourable conditions of the year which resulted in the fall in 
prices of cotton and tlm off ct on the money maiket of that fall, land revenue had to be 
suspended ill Berar and Nngpui Divisions, The decrcaw; m the spending capacity of the 
people had reacted on other beads of icvenuc. Instead of a deficit of about Rs.* 25 inkhs 
as originally estimated, the revised cotimates show ed a deficit of over Rs. GO lakhs and 
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the balance had, therefore, been reciuced by that much. The free opening balance 
which stood at Es. 78 lakhs in the beginning of the current year was now down to under 
Es. 5 lakhs. 

Estimates for 1927-28, 

Turning to the Budget for 1927-28, Hon. Mr. Marten sail that they had budgetted 
for revniue of about Es. 663 lakhs and expenditure of 693 lakha which resulted in a 
deficit in revenu'* account of E^. 30 lakhs. A sum of Es. 66 lakhs would be boiroived 
from Ihe Government of India to meet certain items of capital expenditure wiiich had 
b en met in the past from the provincial balance and thus add a corresponding amount 
to the balances. Tins will give a ficc closing balance of lU. 13 and half laklis. The 
actual balance in Famine Insuranc.' Fund at the end of the next year is estimated at 
over Es 2 cioics. For the coming year Its. 33 and half lakhs have been allotted for 
new expenditure, bulk being non-recurring of which about Rs. 6 and half lakhs will bo 
on the lei-ervfd side and about Rs. 27 lakhs on the transferred side. 

After pointing out that the pioportion of exp^’nditure on transfeired sole had 
Bfrndily increased, Hon. Mr. Marten baid that the excess of fluid assets over liabilities 
which %\as (stiraated at Es, 136 lakhs at the end of the Budget y ar to IN 51 laklis. Tlio 
Finance Member uferreilto the w’clcorae news of the announcement m the Assembly 
rcgaiding tlie remission of piov.ncial contributions in part permanently and concluded • 
“Wc shall have fxhaustfd our previously accumulated balances in usi'ful expenditure 
mostly in the tiai sfened and nation-building departments wbiV at the same timo 
steadily building up our Famine Insurance Reserve. l‘resuming that the receipts fiom 
land revenues, excise, stamps and forests k'^ep steady", we can hope for a slight excess of 
income over ordinary cxpendiluie. But our hopes of expansion in the near future he 
chiefly in the prospect of the abolition of the provincial contribution an 1 the completion 
of Ffiminc Insurance Fund Meanwhile, our prospects have been brightened in the last 
few days by the hope of an imra''diato relief fiora the provincial contribution. An 
addition of Es. 22 lakhs to our resourc's will enable US as soon as wo liav<' recovcied fiom 
our tempoiary embarrasraents to proceed with onr nation-hiiihhng sch inf’s and the pro* 
vinco will watch with the greatest interest the fate of the proposals in the Government 
of India’s Budget wdiich arc of such tremenJous importance to our piegrcss arid develop- 
ment,'’ 

Official Bills. 

After (lie bu'lget was presented, Government legislative husMioss was taken up. 
Tlic Hon. Mr. Tambc movid a bill to amend tlie Ctntral I’rovincis Courts Art 1917 
in Older to mcreasc the Small Cause Court jurisdiction as suggested by the Civil Justice 
Committee. 

Mr. D. K. Mehta moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion (herron and 
the n otion was carried. 

The Hfin Mr, Eaghavendra Bao moved a bill to amend tlie C. B. Excise Act in older 
to extend (he prcdnbition of cultivation of Cocoa plant in all its varietirb. The mover 
saiil (hat the bill was being intiodncrd at the instance of thf* Goveinmrnt of Iiulia. 
Leave w 06 piven for consideration of the bill at once; but (he lion, Mr, Eao promised 
to move its passage next day. 

The Hon. Mr. Mai ten moved a bill to amend the C. P Tenancy Act, but Uao 
Eahadui N. K, Kclkar proposed that it should be circulated. The motion for circulation 
was adoptfd. 

The HiAi. Mr. Tarr.be moved a bill to amend the Public Gambling Act with the 
object of checking Satti Gablirig. The Council granted leave. 

The Hon. Mr. Eao moved a bill to amend the C. P. Primary Education Act with 
the obj*ct of ^refecnbing the period during which a child liable to compu’bory education 
shall attend a piimary school and to render it possible for local bodn s to apply com- 
pulbion gradually aufl to enable children to enter upon a c- urse of inGiuclion. 

Eao Bahadur Kelkar moved that the bill be referred to a bcitci committee in order 
to see whether ihe draft could be improved. 

Mr, B. II. Beckett, Director of Public Instruction, answered the objections of the, 
previous speaker and pointed out that the bill intiorluced compulsion by stages and lixrd a 
reasonable age. Ho asked tho House to treat educational matteis as non-party questions. 

The Hon. Mr. Eao accepted the motion to refer the bill to a Select Committee and 
the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Deshmukh moved a bill to amend the village sanitation and Public 
Department Act with a view to allow panebayat to charge fees for the use of slaughter 
houses and to insist on their b"ing used. The bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
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B. N. H. Strike. 

The Council then took up the motion Tor adjournmeat moved by Mr. B. Q. Khapaide in 
connee? ion with thu failure of tho B. N. Railway to maintain an efficient goods and 
passenger traffic service, thus causing gieat inconvenienc* to the p‘ople of the province. 
Mr. Khaparde said that owing to the strike the Railway traffic was being woikjd by in- 
experienced men which led to the trains coming s ‘V*ral hours hte and which may lea 1 
to accidents and loss of life. Mr Khaparde hoped that the would soon end in 

favour of the woikcrs and the public inconvenience would ba sto,'pc<l. 

Mr. W. Fulay, nominated labour rcprestntative, supported the motion. 

Mr. R O. I’radhan, said that it was high time for tlie Government of India to 
see that they fulfilled their iluty to the people <»f this province by inU*i Icnng in and 
settling the stnk'* in favour of the Ptnkeis. lie 8‘'lve<i the C. P. Government to move 
the Government of India to end the Btiik'\ 

Mr, Bartlett tipposed tlie discuBsion of the question as h* thought that it would not 
help matters hut would only raise hopes in the strikeis and cause git at ilie-appomtnvmt. 

H( me members characterised as a great horror that o*dinary goods chuksofthe 
B. N. Railway were allowed to woik as guards of the Railway trams atul tley pointed 
out that passengei trains should not be entrusted to tucii untrained hands, 

Mr. II (’. Go\Min in riply to the above charg-*, said that he was pr»‘PerU in 
England during the general stnke ami though uniiaiuetl rnca woik»d the essential 
serviees th^* number of accidents was extraordinai ily small. 

Pr. Khare at-ked tliat when an acuti* condition of (list rrss pre vailed in the province 
what had the Government done, what had the Minister of Indu«riies dor.e to a.neliora*c 
the condition of the strikers and to remove public inconvenience ? vScveral non official 
members aim spoke in support of the motion. 

The Hon. Mr. Marten, Finance Member, said tliat tin* RaiUajs was a central subject 
and It was not possible for the local Government to do anj thing in the matter, Tuey 
all frdt the anno 3 ’aijee caused by the stnk®, but ihe local Government’s functions wne 
limited. The Oovernraent was m sympathy %Mlh those who were aff. cled by the stnke 
troubles, but it fiad no powers to interfere in the stnke. Although a dehate m the 
('onncil was b*yond its pur\iew, the Government ai!o.ved it with a view not to stiHj 
discussion. The ilon. Mr, Marten piomised to forward the pioceedings of the debate to 
the Government of India, 

The mover of tl-e motion, Mr. Khaparde, accepted the force of the aigumeut of the 
Finance Member that it did iiOt, lie m the hands of the local Government to en<l the 
stnke. Mr. Khaparde said that if Ihe motion was picpscd to div'.hion it would have 
been canicfl as suppoit came from all eides of the Houf-r ; but seeing the atntinle of tin; 
Goveii.menl he did not wish to piess the motion. Tuu motion was with. irawn and tlic 
Gounci] adjourned for the day. 

Transaction of Official Business. 

On the ITfl MARCH the Hon. Mr Kagavendra Bao moved tliat the C\ P. Excise 
Ani< iidmcnt Bill passe<l into law. Tiie Council agreed unanimously. 

The Hon. Mr. R.agbavcnlra Rao moved that the J*. We.ghts and Measuies of 
Capacity Pisll be referre»l to a Select Committee. The Council unanimously agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Rao farther moved that a bill to amend i^e C. P. Prevention of Ailul- 
teration Act be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon T-m Council agree*!. 

The Hon. Mr, S. B Tamlie moved that theCenlial Provincts Borstall BilPba referred 
to a Select Cnmmittrc. The object of the bill is to make provihinn for the tietention and 
training of adohfccut offendeis. The Council agreed to this unanimously. 

Budget Difccussion, ^ 

General discussion of tho budget was held from the T^th to 7th March The non- 
<»fficial members eraphasiseil that more money had not been provided for expendituie on 
nation-building departments. Baiar mcmbcis ctiticiscd that remisbions and suspem ions 
of land revenue granted to agriculturists bad not bern mleqnatc. Some meinbcra pointetl 
out that more money should have been sp'nt on piimaiy and becindary education. 
Criticism was also made against payment of extravagant salaries to officers of the Imperial 
Services. Replying to the various criticisms the Hoii. Mr. Ragliavendra Hao defineil the 
policy of the Minister. After a brief reply fiom the Hon. Mr. Marten, Finance member, 
the Council rose for the day. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Council took up voting of demands for grants. Thorn 
were over 650 motions to reduce or omit grants iu the budget (or the year 1027-28. Tlie 
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demaml un«l«*r Lani Revonuo was taken up first, .iml there wore over 100 cuts under this 
head of which notices had been g.vcn. Most of the cuts relate to the expenditure on 
Survey and Settlement opeiafions in various parts of the piovince. 

Cuis Under Land Revenue Passed, 

On the OTH MAROIT, the Council hsenssed the several items un ier the land revenue, 
(irterved). Cuts under diff*‘rerit heads amounted to Rs. 20,42,700. The Nationalist Party 
and the Congress Party jointly voted for cuts. While demands under E.xci8e (Trans- 
fern d) were under discussion, the Council adjourned. 

Debate on Excise Policy. 

On the lOTIT MARCH demand under excise tiansfeired Rs. 15,r>.3,9o0 was taken 
np Dr. Khare moved a cut of R^. 13,200 being the pay of distillery expert of Govt, 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Minister for Excise, said that, the present incum- 
bent wa^ due to retiie in a few years and after his retirement the Goveinrucnt will consider 
the questions whether the pout shoul I Iv' retainel oi not. 

Dr. Kharti passed Ins motion which was lost by 18 votes against 40. There were 
several other cuts under eicisp, hut disPUR-.ion tlevelopid into a debate on the excise 
policy of Govnnmcnt. S ‘vora! Sv\ atii]!-.ts attack<*d the Minist“r and Di Khare culled 
him Mini^'ci loi consumption Th -y also pointed out that the ciedit for whatever fall 
throe was m the consumption ot liquor \\a-i due to Congress movement and not to the 
Goveinmont and when the Ch^ngreua rauvement began to wane, consumphou of liquor was 
showing a ten<Icncv to lisc. 

Ml. B. N. De, U(V(nue Secr*lai.v, pointed cut that tlie Government acknowletlged 
in their leports that Nou-(\)-opt‘ial ion gave an impetus to the movement towards pro- 
hibition, but its beneficial eff'Cts did not last long. Mr. De nariafcil the efforts of the 
Govpinment to ledscc coiuuraption. 

Mr B, G. Khaparde said that the Minibt.^r for Excise had taken office recently 
but if the Council laid down a definite policy, he was sure the Hon. Mr Rao would 
cairy it out. 

The Hon’bie Mr. Raghaveu Ira Rio explamu.! his exci'-c policy further. Mr Rao said 
that, in 1921 the Legislative Council dictated a p ilicy and that policy he w'as pri pared to 
pursue. 11 the Council wanted any change, it was for it to expires an opinion. As 
leganls propaganda wo:k if the Council suggested any mdhods, the Govi'rniiicnt would 
consider them, but Mi. Uao was against picketing. 

Af'er Mr. Rao's lepiy, a uiohon for a cut of Rs 30,000 nndci District Extcuiivf 
psthblishan nt which gave rise to the whole discussion w.is withdrawn. 

Alter fuither discus&iou the Council voted the entiic demand under excise. 

Other D raands. 

The d* mand under stamps was voted without any difciicpicn Dit-ciiLf'ion of the 
demand under forests was not yet over when the Council losc for the day. 

On the IITII M-\RCH discuFsion of the dedand under foiests was taken up. Non- 
official nirraheis ciiticis *d tlu* foicst policy ol the Oovernment. Out of a total liemand 
for Rs. 36,5.3,450 under * Foicsi ’ the Council earned cuts amounting to Us. 1,06,267 under 
gf iierol diK'Cfion and contingencies, 

Regidtiation. 

Whin t,hG demand under Ucgislrafion was takf-n up, Mr. G S. Gupta (Swarajist) 
proposed a cut of Rs. 100 under ‘ Supcnntem’enc.* * The mover said that the Ibgistratum 
Department was one of the most coiiupt dtpartmcnls. Mr. Gordon and Hon. Mr, 
Raghvendra Uao, on behalf of the Govtrnmfiit, gave an assuiance tliat if the mover 
biought inst.incc of coiiuptioi to the notice of the Government suitable action would be 
taken- The motion was withdiawn. The total demand of Us. 22,500 under Uegiatrtion 
was voted without reduction. 

Qoncral Administration. 

Demand under ‘Ocucial Adraiuistjation’ (UesTved) was then taken up, Mr. G, B. 
Pradhan moved a token cut of Ri*. 1 un<it r Geueial Administration — Heads ot Piovinces, 
Mr. Pradhan said he moved the cut as he was dissatisfied witii the whole administration 
and especially with the Government’s indifference to tin pioblcm of providing houses for 
clerks. He alEO complained that moie days w< re not allotted for non-official business. 
The Hon. Mr. Maiten replied that thice days provided for non-official business were 
sufficient as the members had an opportunity of diBcussing various (]ue.stions at the time 
of the budget discussion. He lepudialed the charge that the Government was in any 
way irulifierent to the welfare of the clerks, Mr. Piadhan prciied his cot which was 
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onnird ])v 25 votes against 18. PiscuBRion iin<lpr Qpnoral Adminisl ration was not over 
when the Council rose for the day, 

Orievanrep of Agiicnltnrififp. 

On the 12TII MAllClI the Council dihcuapcd 11 io Saheh Kord<-’fl cut for U"*, 1,000 
undiT the head of General Administration (ricserveil) as a protest against the bad conditions 
of ngricultnriKtB in Herar. 

The Hon. Mr .7. I. Marten assured the hoise that the discussion on the subject 
would receive due considerati in and the Government wr'uld look at the agiicultui ista ’ 
grievances witli sympathy. The motion was canied. 

Abolition of ComraissioneiB’ I’osts. 

After lunch the Council di-ciissed a cut amounting to Rs. I,t2, 700 for abolishing 
the Cornmisflioners’ po8t®i ami it was rieclared cairied by a ma]oiity of three votes. 
27 m'*mber8 votr<l for the cut and 2ln(rain‘!t, independenfh and a few mcmbeis of tlie 
Niitionilist Tarty voted with the Congress Party. 

Goveinrrent’s Irr'giGon Policy. 

On the I ITII March discussion of the domand iind rr irriL'ation was taken up. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Martin moved for a grint of 11®. 0^44^000 both under irrieation woika charged 
to revenue and productive iingition wf)rk.s. Mr. C 11. Pi ruilian movr>d a token cut of 
a rupee under wo I king ex: p'^ns'-^. H* eonio'a’ne 1 against tii e enormous woiking rxpenesfl 
of the lingafion D'pattm 'nt. Toakur Cheldal pointed out t liat the tenants (Mfl not get 
mueb benefit. Huge amounts w eie wasted l)y the department in spite of the fact that 
theie weie H( vral exp'tfs in charg'^ 01 it. The people, sa d th'' f-prnker, was afrai.l of 
(he departm nf and It was ti e (bify of the (» >v- rnrnent to 5.0 alter its mett o 1 of working 
.as to coTiMne' the jieoji]. (Ijr* thi* d'parlTn^et was for their good, ]\Ir. G. S. Gupta 
mpportisi the 011 * and, on doing so^ asked wdiciher the Geveinraent w’.as willing to appoint 
a ])'C ai Ii tigivtion <'onimitte'*. 

The Floti’lde Mi. 'vlartea leplied that, the Goveinment would be w illing to appoint, 
a (’o iiiniM* 0 . He aKo explained th<' irngation policy of the Go vernruf'nt. Tl.e Gc>ve*>n- 
nient wciuld appoint a Committee and take it into eoniideiice, in regnnl to the w'holc 
iingaljoii policy so that the future work might be cained on under Javouiable coufliiions. 

Mr. (hipia tlianked tlie Finance Metoher for lii>3 assmance and said he was satistied 

tint there wv no U' e".'«ify for pressing the cuts. Mr, Praihan consid’iel the assuiaucc 
satisfactory and th ' motion f ir cut was wi'hdra'.vn. 

Several <»ther token cuts wore a’so wnthdrawm. Di-cus^im procec b’ d for sem'^timn 
mote under o' her cuts and tlic Council ie<luced th* <lcnuiii by Pi POO and voted 

the re.sf. 

• M mist* In’ Salar.es Voted. 

The demand under Genoial Administration (transfrrKni) M inisters’ cr’-u jpg was then 
taken up. Mr. Ri»j*mdia Sinha, Swaraji. t, move ! a cut of Rs. out uf Us. Of), 000 

jtiovidcil, thus leducing fie ligure to Us. 4 Mi. D K. Mel ta, Dr. Khare, C. G. M isra, 
Mr. Gole and sevcial oflu-r SwarejiaU sujportisl the amfndiriLnt and cnticiseil the 
M irnstejs for accept tug oflice snii explaincil th.af they baii no faitli in the leforms, Tlie 
spmkeifi bImi eriticised the attitude of the Mniutei lalist Party anrl rinofed the words of 
Mr. .lajakai in the Assembly to ]iiovc tl at the Government had done nothing to u'spond 
to the wislif-s of the people. The Swaiajisfs hoped that the two Ministeia woyld redeem 
thf iT fall piomises w Inch they had given to the electorate'' though tliey themselves had 
no f.uth in the ability (f the Ministeis to achieve anything iindt r the prea< nt constitution. 

The Ilon’ble Mi. Uaghavendra Rao stud tliat be did not ion the right of the 

Swaraj Pill tj' to crIflC 5 ^c tliem, but b«‘ .asseited that the veid’Ct of the elect^iates was 
in lavour of workiiig the leforms. He and his Colleague, Mi. Deshmukb, accepted oiTicc 
It. cause they were ah'-ureii of suflici-nit power, initiative and responsibility by the 
Governor - but the monvnt they felt that they '' oic not gett .ng these things th( y would 
have no hesitahon in giving up ot11c\ Salaiy w-.-is m con.'-ideration for tliera and they 
were pieparcd to abide by 1 he deeinon of the Council on this matter. Mr, Rao said be 
always held the view that tl.o^-e who woiked for the country need not live on the country 
anci he bail always acted up to that idea) arul there vas no icason for him to deviate 
from that. 

Mr. R. G, Khflparde defcndcl the bona fides of (he Nationalist Party and point ctl 
out that this party dietuted the p( r^onllel of (he Ministry. Members of this party 
disagreed with thn (kiiigrcss Parly and fought the clrct ion on the issue of working the 
Reforms and they bad entered the Council m a majority. Tlio parly proved that the 
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MinistrrsliipB were in the gift of the people. Mr. Khapftrde annonncctl that the Nationa- 
list I’arty had come to a unanimous discusBion on the question of Ministers’ salaiics. 

Mr. Gupta, Swarajists lead(‘r, said th.at whatever suppoit the Ministers may be leceiv- 
ing now was due to the agitation and tlu; pussiiie of the Swaiajisls tlunng the last t hree 
yeais and not due to the Responsivists. After some more speexln s tlie Svvaiajisfs’ amend- 
ment to ri'diicc the salnriuB of Ministen. to Us. 4 was put to vote anil lott, IG voting for 
and 4G against. Both the Ministiis rcraameil iieutial. 

After the Swarajists’ amendment regaiding the Minisleis’ salaries was tiirown out, 
the Council further discussed the salary quesnon. There was a propo^.il to lix the 
Ministei’s salaries at Us, 2,000 per niensem each Mr Diek, nominated mernbir, sup- 
ported the proposal. This was rejected by the Counesl, 18 xoting for and 4 1 against. 
JKvintualiy a motion iixing the salaiy of the Miiiistcisat Us. 3,000 per raeusrni each was 
carried by the Council, 

Cdisuie Motions on the Government, 

On Ihfi ITiTII MAUCIl the riouse cut down a demand for administiation of justice iiy 
Us, 15,000 on tne ground of economy. 

The House then cenbuiid the Government on its policy ri gaiding the appointment 
of Honorary Magistrates and the Government’s negligence m g.iMiig effect lo the wihhes 
of the House regarding setaraliou of the Kxecutive fiom the .huiiciary by cair\ ing a 
cutof Us. 1,0(0. 

The Government was fuither censured on its admimstral um of Tolice H'paitieent, 
the House having carrinl a cut of IN. 40,000. 

The Jlcuse further ncoided their protest for having kept Kuropean K.luealiiin 
(UeseiVfd) by carijirig one lupee cut in the demand foi Kilucahou (U'seued ) 

1 ho House also \rntilated its many gru>vane< h ngaiduig educatioiial policy with 
regaid to the tiaiibfcrtcd side ot the dcpaitment ni d caiiuil a cut of Us. 1,000. 

Tlio House also ctiisurcd the Cn veisity Law College authonlii s foi unjurfly ni.«i'icat- 
ing a student, by rclutiiig to increase the g.ant. Voting w.is 31 against 10, Many 
Wwarajists did not vote. 

The House aleo refused to sanction Us. foi lie IN rvona! A^bl‘«taIit to (he 

Director of I’ublic Instiuction and cciiMu.-d t!:e High Scluol Kduc.d ion Board lor its 
policy towards vernacular mciiiurn and earned a cut ot lls 100. 

Voting on Budget Demand (’oncluded. 

After luneli the Council proeecdeti With the considerat mu id the irmaming demands 
As the days allotted for the discusaion aud voting on demands weie nn*r, I he I‘ii s-dent 
pot the demands to the vote. Gut of a demand of Uh. l,3d/M/0 iiii.!,r ilm lead «* Kduci- 
tion (Uesiive)” Us. 1,HJ, 1)1)0 vsas ^oted. Out of ihi total deiinnd Us j 1,27,777 umler 
the heail “Education (Tiaiuleried) “ Us. was v ted. T.ie total ihmfAiiii of 

lla, 13,30,000 under tlir head “Medical (Tiausteneji) ’’ was votul. Out of t)ie total 
demand of Us. 3,23, GOO un.ier the head “ Public Ileulth (Tlan^fcnl•d) ” Us. 3, 13, GOO {!) 
was votid. The total deman ^8 umlci Agneulturr, fndn.sine^, Mi'^eeilaneous Civil Woiks 
811 pel an n nation Allowances and iViismu.**, Si.atioueiy an 1 I’jintiiig e.xp*ulituie in Eng- 
land, Capital outlay on foiebt works, pioductivc iriigution woik-i, famine ir.suianco fund 
amounting lo Us. 2G,2o, 0(0, loans '..nd ad\aLCth and nfuud.s of revenue, amounting to 
Us. 2,33,11)1 weio put to voP- and cat rued, all cuts being w ithdi awn. Tim Council ih *11 
adjoin nedj 

T.ansLCtion ot Official Uu'^inrss, 

On the IGTH MAUCII the Council votnl sonif supplementary demands. 

The Public Gambling (Cmtial Piovmces Ain'-ndineni) Bill was introduced without 
any disseifting vuice. 

The Ccutial Provincca I’rimaiy Educ.ition (Amendment) Bill inlr(i.luc<*d by the 
Hon. Mr. Ungliavcinlra Uao was passed. 

The Hon. Mr. Maittn introduced a bill to provide for the consoli.hil ion of .agricul- 
tural holdings and moved that it should he icfcired lo a fueled Commifiee, The lloiiee 
was divided in giving support to the Bill immediately and it was d« culed that the Bill 
ahonhi be publishul and circulated to ascertain public opinion. 

The Council was then adjouimd. 

Scheme for Mass Kducjition, 

On the 21ST MAUCII Mr. K. P. Vaidya moved a resolution that the Government 
should allot Us. 15,000 towards a fcheine of mass education. 

Several non-rfficial members pupported the resolution, Mr. Jaiswal moved an amend- 
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mcni lliBt the ichemc should be icfcrml to a committee to be appointed by the Education 
MiniBter. 

Mr. IkeUftt, Director of Public Instiuctiou, pointed out that ho was not against 
adult cciucation. Instead of the Council agireing to grant money for a particular scheme, 
Mr, IJerki'tt frwggrsied that the whole bchf-mc of adult education should be examined by a 
coDimiltee. Boone ruui-ofncml members supported Mi. PecketCs proposal. 

The lion. Mi. Uaghavendra Uao, Minihter foi Education, said that the best way 
would bo to got any tcldue for niusb education examined by a committer. If the House 
passed the rreolution, rcspoiisihility for the fuccras or failure of the particular scheme 
plac'Ml Ijeforo the Council woul 1 rest with the Ci uucil, 

Eventually the Council decided to refer the qucbtion to a Committee. 

Ooveiiiinriit’a Exodus to Hillb OppoHCd. 

On tlie 22ND MAUCif non-ofiicial huamcbs was n suniod in the Council. Mr. K I', 
Pande’s rcbolution that the H'*ud«iuaitt*rB of the Govei murnt bo not moved to tbe Hill 
Stations during umiinci and the months of September «nd October was earned by a large 
Diajoiily ill spue of the opposition of the Hon, J. T. Marten, 

A Medical College for the Province. 

Dr. N. P. Kharr moved a rvbOiufion recommend ing to the Government (hat stt-pg 
should he (liken to i‘Ftat)Jihh a medical college in tli^be pi ov:nces an early as possible. 
Th'* mov'T mid that the Province should b-^ made sr Jf-contained in eveiy respect. 

Ml. G S. Gupta, Bwara]iht, moved an ainendrarut that the proposed meiliciil college 
should aho melu'le an ayurvedic beetion. 

Tlicrj* was another anicndnirnt from Mr. Thakur Cfiedilal to the effect that a com- 
mittee bhould be appiiinltd to loiuiulatc a tclicme for Cbtablislnrig a medical college on 
nnblein Jin s. 

Co!. K. V. Kukdiy, Inspector-General of Civil llospilals, while not oppobcd to the 
lepolu’ion, driw all*-ntion to the vaiioub tbbentia’s of a nudieal college. 

The Hon. Mr. llaphavrndia Uan, Minieter, baid that th'’ Government was preparevl to 
neei pf the riholulion iib snreu !< d r>y Mr. ToaKui (’h« dila!. The Minister also added (hat 
he will Irivestigfiie into the po^'-ihilitK s of the aiuiv-die b}.-'‘rm also. 

1C veiitu.ilJy the anundeil nbolufion ri ecmiiT’iuiing the appoinlmrnt of a committee 
Co foimulatf a beh* me foi the (btubhbhment of a inclusive of an ayuividio section 

WHb earned. 

Ib’moval of Sex Bar. 

Mr. Cli.'irde moved a ri't^olution recommeiirling to the G weinment that the sex tlis- 
(jualification for (he ngistration as votirs in the «d<ctoral lolls of the const it uenciea 
bending repietentativis to the ('ouncil ami a’so for chctioo or nomination to the said 
Council be rrniovt«l in rebpcct of wuraen gt nera.ly in the Central Piuvinces and lljrar. 

Seveinl spc'clies weie made in buppori of the I^^olutlon 

Mr C. N. Trivrdi ojiposed the icbolution and pointed out that women should engage 
tlunibelviH in mateiiiity ami child widfaie and tocial nform. 

The ll<m. Mi. S. P.. Tambi, Home M imIh r, mid that the Govci nmenl would take 
no pait in t he di^bite. The i.icibiou entiie'y icbtid witli ll.e Cuuncil, Put at the same 
nine the Hon. Mi. Tamhe ])laceil certain difticulti* s such as bi ingiiig women to the polls 
lur the consideration of the Hou'^e, 

Aftei some nioic discussion the retolution was put to vote and declared cairiei^. 
Honorary Magibti ales’ Appointment. 

On (he 2:iRD MAUCII the non-official rckolitmii inovnl by Mr. GoV rtcvimmcnding to 
(he O.ivernmdit the appoiiilment of a tliitiict ad\ib.'iy comwitiee forseJechon oU honorary 
magiHtrates was taken iip for ilitciibsion. It was opposrd by the offieial members on 
the ground that the political parties 111 puw’cr hohling btiong views should not be invcfted 
witli »lu3 powei of recomm'*n lations. 

The motion was put to vote and declared cairicd, 31 for and 25 againbt. 

The Settlement Bill. 

Mr, Mehta moved a rebolution ifcommending to the Government for placing the 
B'ttlcment Pill before (he Council flutl, pending final coiibidcration, no new Bctlleracnt 
be undertaken and all settlenu'nts now in pi ogress be suspended. 

The rebolution was declared cariietl, 27 against 15. 

Borne niiscellaneouH retolutions, relating to the iraprovtmcnls of roads, etc,, weio 
uudci discuEBion when the Council adjourned for lunch. 
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Abolition of Pi visional Comraipsionnsliipp. 

After lur.ch t lie Council prcccedrd with (he non-official rcHolulion Kcomnirnding to 
tlic (jovermnent to taho proper slops to abolish the posts oE Divisional Commissioners in 
this province. The Hon’blo Sir J. T. Mai ten, in opposing (ho rcsokition, said that whole- 
falc al.olilion of (lie posts cE the Ccmmibi-ioneis was ineonceivablo ; but the Govf inment 
would considfr the reduction of one post, if bo dcbircd. The icBOlution was put to vote 
and declared cairied 35 ogaiDst 15. 

Amendment of Loc.il Self-Govciumriit Act. 

Leave was granted to irtioducc Tliahur (’hhtdilal’s Centia! Pi evinces Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Pill wliich, after a lengtliy debate, wae decided to be circulated 
for asccitaiiiing public opinion. 

Sale of Country Liquor. 

Mr, Qolulchand Singai then mo\td a iciolulion rf commending to the Govemment 
to stop Die sale of eountiy liquor in the luial ana of Darnoh Distiict fiom Januaiy next. 

Mr. l^e opposed the itsolution on (hegiound that the eonsumphon of foieign liquor 
would bo incKated if the tale of ceuntiy Iniuoi vas tlcpptd and people would lahc to 
illicit dis’illatK'n. 

The llon’ble Mi. Lagliavrndia Lao, Minister in ehaige of the Kxeise Di paitment, 
assuied the House lliat he would peihonally invcsligate into the rnattei, as tlie mover 
laisid a question a/heting (loveinmenl’g excise policy, Tlio usolulion w as put to vote 
and iltclaicd caiiud by 2‘J against 11 votes. The Houb^ Ihen adjourned. 

Governor’s Certifiention. 

Out of a total sum of Ls. ir),8l,31i7 umlei various heads icfuscd by (he C, 1‘. Council 
H. K, (he Govrrror eeililied amounia totalling Ks. 8.17,8511 as cfseiihal to (lie dis- 
chaigc of Ins n spoiiHljitilieb for ndininibtiation Hie dt laiJs air as fe llow Ls. 0,50,000 
under Hie btad Land Ibvdiuo (Ibsdvid), Us, 10,1'50 urult r llio load FoicH (lUsei vi d), 
Ub. 1,12,01)11 undri llu luad Gdieial Ailnninst ijilion (UiseiMd) . and 5,010 uidci llu? 
head rolicc (Itesdvcd). 11. e Govdiinidil UK'Iuiion toj p tliat lie un.aiiniig udi.clioTiB 
made W( re in tlic ralute of (ohrn cutb wh.eh will be ecnsidcHd by tic (lovcrnmtnt in 
duo course. The reduction im'd tlu' load Laid lUvduo would be Ihiowiiig out of 
cniplojmdit 145 G( vdiinitnt tenants, t dmaiunt oi Idi.pmaiy, It ib also obvious that 
if the liaiiitd KttUiidl tttf) wiie ('iH j-Ldni ii v d It! difieuit t() aiituble it again 
latei on. 



B. & O. Legislative Council. 

The firhl mfctintz of Iho ThinI Urformci! liihar and OrnsFa Lcpislativo Oonncil was 
held at. Patna ou tlio Khh JANUARY 15»27. After s\vcaiinj» in of niembeifi tl.e (/litnirnrin 
announced that IIib PiXCidlency the Go\rinoi ha^ approvd of the election of Khan 
Pahadiir Kliwpja Mahomed Noor as the PrcBnlent of the (’ouncil. The new President 
then look the cliair and vanou'^ sretums of the House and paily leadeis joined iii con- 
gralulafino Inrn on I'H e](ction. The Uouncil then a^'jiuined tnl n. xt <!ay wlnii Mr, 
8. M. Mahanty was cI''C!e 1 the Deputy I'renidenl of the (-ouncil. 

The Oevernot’h Spiech. 

On the IITH JANUARY'', addifss.n}' the new Council, llis p]xcHency Su Henry 
Wheeler tai l that it liad b-’cri hit good foilunc to liave been associated iMth two Legibl.ilive 
Councils (lunt.g his trim of oflle' and he n ifnc“d to b'dieve that workiog together, they 
lijvf be(*n able to do Kfundlniig for the b n- lit of the pM'ple of tl,e piovinco. He ciuld only 
hope that that reeor 1 might continue to b<; innuta ned The sole e ish of the whole Oovi rri- 
nont, addtd His Kxc* llency, w as to further I he pi)gic-<s of P>ditr ari'l O.!--!-?! and tliey 
ask'd their whole-heaited lu lp m tluir tfroi ts towaids that end Pcrnnially, he would 
on’y tcc the btait of their cai'-cr but the beginning ni*t infreiiu n* 'y delineil c’iaiact< r of 
the whole and so long as 1 <> lemain d luic, he would fol.ow th' ir pioee* dings with 
ileepest intcicst and with the (aiii'st hope that they might pjuve (o k’ wise, friniful and 
bencticial. 

Congiatolating Khan Raluidur Khwaja Mali •m^’d No r on Uie eh ction as the Pitsi- 
dont of the (’cmneil, H'e KxeAdleiicv exp eased the Inp' that his tcniue of (JIi'O* might be 
stnoofli and suuce'sfal. Tne Khan P.a'.adiir, Miid Hi s KxceJrney ha 1 a ie.ity given 
practical cvul'iic* in fin )»as( (’ounoik of Ins litinss foi tlm post ti which, theiefore, ho 
did not C( rao ui tiled. It must be gianfyng to Inm (o fnd (iiat h«’ eontinm d to enviy 
the corilidencc of his fellow rriemtu rs. Siinieirnt expm-’nee of tl( n-'A* (.uuncils had now 
bem bad to thmonstrate to all the inn"*itaiic<‘ of 'he piesidiiig olVicer, To him v. as 
enti usted the duty of ensuring f'laf the proei clirugs of the Couneil we’c eimduet"d in a 
(ligiiitied and onleily fashion and In* had a light to rxp(ct fullLSl co-^p-raliou of all 
nirmbers irrcppcctive of patty in discha'gmg this lesp msibiiity. 

Voting on Siippleraontary Djin.unl, 

Cn the 17TH J VNUAKY' public galleiies were fully packed in mow of llic inteU'Kt. 
aiousrd in the constitutional is^^ue raised by the Swaiaji-ts ovt r what they ilnnight w’aa 
a violation of tlip constitutional convention by the M in)''fc:s in ueci pt mg ofliee without 
commanding a majoiily ol eh cted members of the Couneil and not advising the Ooveinor 
to call upon the leader of the f^waraj Paity (w Inch act Oniing to them was the largest 
party) to foim a ^Iinistry 

Opportunity was tak-m by the Swarajists to discuss this (incstion under a motion 
for suppler) CTitaiy ilcmand for pioviding Us. 12,000 for teaching accommodation for the 
Jamshulpur Trclinical School. The debate lasted for tlie whole day Mr. Sii Kiislina 
Singh, leailcr of the Swaiaj Party, stated that constitutionally the ^Ii^ijstcis had no 
business to continue in oflicv* when they did net have behind them the suppoit of a 
majority of elected members. They could not exist mcicly ou tlic suppoitB of ofliciai and 
nominated membeis. 

The Hon’ble Su Phikhruddin (Minister of Eo'ucation) replied thaf ho knew no 
instance in the Bi.hish coiislitutinu in wluch a luarhr had lefusrd to form a Minisliy whni 
called upon by the King to do fo. Tliough lie believed that dyaichy was not perfi ct, 
they should at any rate woik it to point out the deb els therein m ouler to rectify them 
anil gain more powers, I’ersoiially be was prepared to res. gn it, provided the Swarajists 
were also preparcil to accept office and shouldei the rcsponadjility. 

On division being call'd the motion for supplementary demand w'as carried by U 
votes against of the Swaiajists. The Uouncil then adjourned till the 14ili February. 

Budget for 1 92 7 28. 

On the 14TfI F’EPdlUARY the Hon, Maharaja PiaUadur Kishav Pra‘ad Singli of 
Dumiaon, Finance Member, made his first budget speech in the Council while presenting the 
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budget rstimalcs for 1927*28. At tho outBct the Finance Member rmphasitcd the fact that 
(he t-5'Ktcin of public hnaucc ehouhi not only be well-designed but well-understood am 
jealously maintained and it was in every way to be dosirod that people's represcnlativcs i 
the CounciJ shruld nalise their responBibilities with regard to it and the close conmc-icm 

In (ween the hnancml proposals of the Government as set forth in the budget ana in 
pinctical well-being of silent millions whom the represented. 

Receipt and Expenditure. 

Coming to the budget proper and financial position of the province, the h iiiancc 
Mcmhei stated that they anticipated staiting thecuiicnt yiar with a balance of owes 

2 cioics but when tlie final accounts were matlo out they ptoved to hav<* a balance o 
Boiiie Rp. 20 ialshs more than they cxj>cted, the figure being Hs 2,24,87,000 
the oidinary bahii)C<* a\ailable for general purposes of Us. 1,68,13,000 and Us. oh, -4, 00 
in the Famine Jmurarce Fund. The diifeicnco was pi incipally due to the revenue ot 
(hr last >enr being Uh. 1 1 iakhs above and expenditure debitablc to levenue Us. 9 lakhs 
below the nviKjl rstimatc of that year. During the cui lent ycai they now anticipated 
that Kvtnue would amount to Us. 5,72,01,000 or about U^i. 9 lakhs more tliaii the biulget- 
(cd figure of Us 5,63,33,000, while on (he other side of the aceouul they anticipated that 
expenditure di bitablc to icveiiue would amount to lls 6,13,15,000 or about I and thirr- 

fouith lakhs moie than the figuie of Us. 6,1 1,59,000 oiiginally ant icipateil and providf d 

in the cuirent ycai’s hmtgft Wlierens their total rev'^nue w'us exp^eted to amount to 
lis, .5,67,42,000, fhrir total expen«tiiurr <lebitable to levenut' omitting (uovision fur new 
tchemes was f'xpected to jiniount to Us 5,85,21,000 or about 18 Juklis nioie tlian tlu’ir 
le venue. The eoiiur stone of their financial edifice vv.as the i elation bet w ten their 
icveriiie and icvenuc exprndituie r-nd it would therefore be at once lecognisid lh.it there 
was ground for serious thought wh«u they would have to tnitt i upon ' he new yrai with 
(lirii exifc-fing liabilities veil ahtad of (hfir revenue. He, howivei, maiutainotl that the 
cut look w as not so gloomy as it might at fust sight app'^ai and so would sum up the 
situation by sajing that 'ai'ing a bieakdown of excise levenuf^ thrir prospects should 
irafiio\c during (lie ntxt three years but owing rather to ruliict ion of e.\p'iidilurc than 
to increase of icvcnue. In their pi(6»*nt poniion, it wnis not caiihidd'd tufe to incur 
new' (xpendituro to (he extent of inoic than 17 and ihifc-fouith lakhs, ('f the money 
aval able for ju'w pchcmcs 5 lakhs and 19 thousands had bien allocatnl to the Kesci ved 
and 12 lakhs and 57 thon.«ands or more il.an twice much (o tho tnitibfi ric.l. laking al 

these proposals (heir total nwenue cxpeinhturc would amount to Us. 61,17,600 and total 

expenditure to Us. 6 34,01,000. Tliev would thus clo^c the year with tie* balance of 
Rs. 1,44,26,000 of which Rs, 81,16,000 wouhl be in Famine Insurance Fund w'hilc Iheir 
oulinaty balance would amount to only Rs. 63 lakhs. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said that they had a series of good yeai« and 
Ooveiuraent in tlieir wisdom had taken full ailvantago of them. What were Msions in 
]9l2 w’crc now solid rcahtu'S. They had a Univertiity, a Me lical College and an Erigt- 
iiemiig (’ollfpr. Schools aiul liospitals ha<f been increased and irapiovid Uyuiiti all 
knowledge. Nearly half a croie of i curnng expcmiiture on the tiansferred im*ion- 
building (iff ai tuicnts had been incuircd diiiiiig the last four yiais. Rut it was obvious that 
the poorest province in India couhl not go on indefinitely adding to ils permanent 
burd( ns at tins rate. He hoped that this time next year, the outlook would be biighler 
tlian It was to-day. 

Self-Goveinment in Chota Nagpur. 

Gn the *18TfI FERUUARy a long discussion centred on (lie first non ofTicial resolu- 
tion on the agen^la paper demanding that the privilege of electing non-official chairmen 
should be extruded to disfnct boaids m Chota Nagpur. 

Rahu Krishna Hingh (leader of the Bwaraj Party) moving this reso’ution said that 
Cliof a N.ippur was unjustly ileptived of an important political ngld Thu Local Sidf- 
Goveinment Act was inLndfd to train people in the art of self-government and it had 
a pleat diicct inflmnee on public life, as people in villages were ilirectJy connected wit li 
affaiis of district boards and they properly understooil them. He traced Lord Ripon’s 
jKilicy with repaid to local self-government in India and pointed out that it was his 
genuine dtsire to see that the cause of local self-government advanced in this coantry. 
He hoped that the Coincil would register its verdict in favour of the resolution. 

Rai Rahadiir Saiat Chandia Ray moved an amendment that the hoard should lie 
ompoweied to elect chan men fiom among thrmselves, official or non-official, or from 
outside, 

Bahu fiiidlinr Samal (Deprepsed Classes) opposing the resolution said that it would 
be to the advpnlagc of the people of Chota Nagpur that tho Government were Ibo cubto- 
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(liana of their interests. When the proper time came tlie Government would give them 
that privilege. He complained of the (lidabilities iinposM upon them by the higher 
castes and pointed out that, no regard was paid by them to their interebte. Only Govern- 
ment and the (Jhriitian missionaries had done son -hiag for their a Ivaneera mt. 

Mr. Sifton (Chief Secietary) on behalf of the Oovcinmjnt statcil that he was surprised 
at this demand being put foiward by Bihaii aod Oriya members wiio had tb(Mr own 
pressing (fue&tions to emsider. Hts observations were bised on perbonal kriowhiHg«j and 
not on abstract tbeones. He had vvoiked in Cliota Nigpur in Ins olficiai cipamiy for 
10 years and he had therefore come into close connection with the people there. Kor 
the backward areas t lie Qoveinrnerit was a person, ami us their motions did not extend 
iH'yond the limits of the distiict and their vihion was n*8tricted the Qoveinmcnt was de 
facto the District Officer. On account of their backwiiKlness the Govenim-nt was bound 
to take caie of those clashes. Mr. ifammond pointed out that they had official chan men 
to proUct colliery interests and to see that justice was tloiie to cjllieiy owners. 

The amrndnient was lost and the mam resolution w’as caiiietl, 52 voung for and 119 
against it. The Council then udjourncil. 

Commitbe to Enquire into Coal Depreseion, 

On the 21ST FEHUUAUY the coal industry and the Saiith.il Tirgan.as di^-tri^'t 
figured in the debate m tlic Council, when two noii-cflicial lesolutiMns were rnovt-d 
demanding a committre ol enquiry into the causes of tne heavy dcjiiresion in the coil 
industry m the I’rovince ami (Xtersion of the (*p'‘iatio:i of the Local S 'If-Goveinmeiit 
(Amendment) Act (192IJ) to the distiict of tin* Sanlfial I’aigarrn 

liabu .I.igat N'nain Lai, p'cadrr, of the Iiuicp* ndent Cougiess Paity, niovetl a letolu- 
lion urging the appointin'nt of a committee of inquiry into the causis of the heavy 
depiesBion in the coal indiHtiy with a view to BUgg*‘sting me.ans to remove them. 
Within the year 1924-2“, loG cotiqiaiiies had clobM*. down. The iiulubtry hai bCi'u 
greatly liaiKliespped owing to enliariC‘i railway ami slnpping rate's. 

Labu Out Sahay Lai moved an aiii>*ndnieut that riuimry be made with spicul 
refeienee to the fobteiing of the by-producls relating to coal, 

Mr, D. vaUi I’rashad Sinha pointed out that buch a cominitlrc a-ouI ) b' futile, a.s the 
remedy of the eauH.s lay with the Government of India, and tho Local Oovcinra>nt had 
nothing to do with the (jiiesfion involvfd, 

Mr. Ijpwis (Kevenue Stcielaiy) (xplamicg the attitude of the Gove rnni'nf, saul tli.it 

the rrholution raised an ali-Indi.i Ib.-uc with which the Local Oov-TniiTiit was not con- 
ccined. The ikiiressiou was not due to local facts, Ou the a.ssurancs given by Mr. 
Ilaniraond, leader of tlie Iloube, that a small committee wouul be acceptable to the Goverri- 
iiKiit, under cerlaiu limitations, the resolutiou vsan ultimately withdurvii, 

B.ibu Uani Dayalu Sinha, Hwaiajist, moved that opei at ion ot the liocal SelLGovorn- 
ment Act be ext* luled to tin* Suuthal rargaiuis. 

Mr, ll.immomi, on bJmlf of the Government, opposed the moti.in aral fd>«i.rved that the 
SaiiHials were a simple and credulous people, aiSil they neetled piotection, tubtly, fio.n the 
pres-uie of laiulloul.‘-, secondly fioin moneylenders, and thiully tiom the evil ol I.tigatiori. 

The icsolutioii was (yini- d by 41 votes to 38. 

Administration of Sone Cainls. 

On the 2‘2Nn FEBRUAUA“, Kumar llajiva Uinjan Ihabhad Smha moved a iibolution 
demanding a committee of enquiiy into the grievances of cultuaiors ;n legaid to tiie 
mlminibtiaiioii of the Sone Cana’s and to suggest nieasuies for afloidiug, relief, Tiie 
gfievanecs were mainly enhanced wat:T rati*s, insufficiency of vvatt*i’si.ppJie*,irregu- 
ianty of supply and lelaxation of supervision ovr the suhordinate staff of the canals, 
llai Bahadur lli-ihun Swamp, Chief Eugineei, replying on hthalf of tii ’ G >vernm:Mit, 
stated that during the yiais 1923, 1924, and 1925 tlie G..veinmynt c mveriert tiuee I’on- 
ferences of olBcials and noii-oflic als to suggest ail possib’e impiovcmenU with reganl to 
the adraiuistiation. Constant effoits were iiirde. to en(|Uiie into the complaints made 
and the Government had done everything that could reasonably be done la meet them. 
Under the circumbtanccs thcic w’as no ncccsbiiy for a committee. 

The resolution was ultimately o.arried without a division. 

Another rrsolutioii, wdiich occupied much time, wa^ regarding the improvement in 
the pay and prospects of mrinbors of ihc subordinate (‘diicational service, seveial raetiibers 
representing that tliese men w'erc poorly paid. The icsolution w’as ctriicd by 30 votcb to 32, 

The Bu'^got Dihcussion. 

Oeiieral discussion of the Budget cominenced on the 24TII FEBRUARY and con- 
tinued till the next day. On the last day in sumn.ing up the discussion tlie Hon'ble 
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Malianija B.x1ia<lur of Domraon, tli<» Financn Mombpr, claimrd that tho nalion-bnildin^ 
(Ippartm^ntB had b"PTi more penerouBly treafod in 'Rihar than in any other province* in 
India. Tie Hfated that Binco the introduction of reforma, the total expenditure that baa 
hern incurred on new Boheraes on the repcrved fide wnR Rs, 4,17,000 recnrrinp and 
Rb. 47.00,000 non-recuriiii". On the transferred Hide oorreepondinf; fipnreB were 
Rs 1,4:1,30,000 rrenirinp: and Re. 1,28,07,000 non-rrenrnnp:. Afiain comparins: tho expen- 
diture of 1021-22 with those of 1927-28 excliidincj non-efT<'ctivo ciiarp;rB, they found 
that there had been an increase of only 11 per O'lit under Reaerved Bi<ie, while under 
Tiansferred, tlie increase was one of 55 piw c-mt. They liad incui red nearly half crorc 
of new lecurrin^ exp^'nditure on the tianaferrcil departmenta. He diM not believe that 
there was any other provinces in India that coul I show tmch a record. 

Voting on Budget Demand •. 

On th(‘ 5TII MAROTI the Council vot d three hiid{jfet demands of Ra. 21,00.508, 
Rs. 19,52,118 and Rs. 3,01,593 in reppect of land revenue, rxeise and stamps respectively. 
A token cut, of Rs. 100 was moved on the excise demand to ur{xe the prohibit inn by the 
(lovernm^nf, but was ultimately re]ected. The Covet nnieiit pointed not that the policy of 
total piohibition was not. feasible from a practical point of view althnn^li the Oovein- 
nirnt had always aimed at a policy of raaxiraiim revenue anri minimum consumption. 

Ac(]iiipitinn of Riivalc Forests in ('ho'a Nappnr, 

On the 77’II MAKOII liy 55 votes to 33 the Ot.nncil n fu'^ed provision of 
Rs. 1.00,500 f«ir ac<|uisiMon of of/V.afc foies^s of Chota Naiijmr Non-official m''rnbrrB 
\^ ho moved omission of this item lit ‘»ed tlntacqniMitionoffhesefoirsfsmeanlencioach- 
meiit upon the riohts of Unvl-lords and tenants and the Cloven. ment shouH not follow 
this policv of nc(]Uit.'tion. The Gov*'inm''nf replied t’-at rapul ilemidalioii of piivate 
foir«ts of Cho'a Naopur had b’come a matter of serious i>nhiie eoiictin and the only 
effective sa'vation (»f these foiests lay m ncijuisition Tlie riovernnumf wap, therefore, 
ainnnji at conserval ion of the f ire.sfs which ’vould in conise of time prove to b'' remn- 
nei alive as \\rll as of great ntilUy in removing one of the causes of I1 o(-i1b in Oiissa. 

C^GTisure Motion on Ministers Defeated, 

On the STH MARCH the Swarajist meml^eis in the Council jalsed once again 
.a constit Ptional debate m moving a token cut of R<?. 100 en the demand for Ministeis’ 
salaries. 

Rabu Niun Narayan Singh (Swaiapst) who moved the cut said that the motion was 
intended as a vote of cen<oire against the presmt- Minsters nnd against the Mimsliy. 
Ills first gni vance against the Ministers was that, th y Molated the veiy spmt of the 
constitution in accepMng the offlc* without enjoying tlo* ermtidenee of a majonty of 
elected iiKmb-is and in not, advising His Excellency the 0,\einor to iiiMte the Swaraj 
Rarly which he claimed was t he majonty party. Tie' eonslOution meant that Mini-teia 
should flrprnd on a inajon'ty of electfd metnb''r^. No iTiHlanre, c.nilinued the speaker, 
conlil be found w lu'ie Mingfers had violated the conetitution in such a nianner. He 
contended that the Mimsteis had niit enunciated any definiN’ policy in their term of 
onicf. It wa-i a gieat slur on the pK-vinee that no capalde ru' n could b* f uitul to rt place 
these Mirdsti'is who had been ny poinled for the third time. Thus the memberp other 
than th( S\va''iijislF were icfusrd the oppoitunily of pbouldcring the r<“.yionsihility. 

Rftbn Lak^'lirnidhar Mahunthi (Oiifl-a), supporting the motion, con’ plained that Orlesa 
had not bcen’given a pioper share in th« adm)ni.strHtmii of th<* province and put forw.ard 
the cla.in of Oiiisa for a third Mini.sti r. 

]>abn Rhagwati Siian opposed the mofion as he thought t hat the piescnt Ministers 
w’ho had dotiy^ goo I work should not be emMircd lik * that. 

The Ilon’ble Mr Hammond, speaking on the mol ion, said that the Ministers should 
enjoy t lie confidence’ of the Hoiisii as a w bole. The Ministers hafi diFcliaigrd their duties 
to the satipfaction of the elected members of t he Council. As regards the suggestion for 
t he t bird M inister for Oripfia, he said that in the first Refoimel Government they had a 
Miniatei from Orissa. He jiointid out that, the, lejircscntation on the Minisliy on 
the basis ol claims of localities and communities was deslruclivc of tlic development of 
a true sense of nationalism. It w-aa wrong to say that the claims of Oimsa had not 
rccidved <lue considf ration. He thought that it was not the proper time for the Orissa 
members to raise this side itsiie. The Ministers liad diichaigrd their duties to the best 
of their ability and enjoyed tlie confidence of the Council as constituted. 

Khan Rahadur Mahomed Nairn, oppoping the moti(/n, said that the whole idea of 
of the Swarajists was to wreck the constitution and make the Government impossible as 
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they had come with a definite pledge not to accept offic*. It was, therefore, the duty of 
thoBO memberH who had c )me to woik the Iluforraa to support the Miniatura who had done 
excellent work and enjoyed the fullest confidence of members of the flousc barring the 
Swarajists. 

Rabu Rajandhari Singh, opposing the motion, said that the Ministers had not violated 
the constitutio as they knew they enjoyed the confidence of the people. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Qanrsh Dutt Singh (Minister for Local Self-Glovernment), replying, 
said he knew that as a Minister, he was not a permanent fixture ii'»r would those who 
f-ncceeded him. The Orissa members wanted n third Minister an! that was why they 
had joined in the motion for censure. Rut that was for the Government and His 
Excellency to decide. lie knew that the Swarajists had tlieir block in the Council, but 
barring them, he claimed that he and his colleague. Sir Syed Mahomed Fakrnddin, had 
a larger following than any other mernbeis in the Council. 

The Hoirble Sir Syed Mahomed Fakruddin, Minister of Education, replying, said 
that after six years of strenuous work to advance the edueatiouai progress of the 
Province, he found that expressions aiui gestures weie use«l against him which were highly 
disappointing It was said that ministei ship was sweet and tempting to him. He would 
tell them that it via^ not sweet but sour. (A voice ; Why not resign it ?) He had a high 
position in the Bir with no ministenal n sponaihility an! worries. The Onya members 
said that tluy had nothing personally .against the Minister. If so, why should they join 
in this motion of censure which challenged the character and honour of Ministers ? It 
was wrong to say that Minielers had violated the constitutional convention. 

Motion Lost. 

On a division the motion was ultimately rejected by 44 votes to 37. Members from 
Orissa kept neutral. 

Goveiiiment Hous^ Garden Parties. 

By a majority of 61 vo‘es to 23, the Council rejected and dissociated itself from the 
motion for a token cut of Rs, lOO for provision for staff and household of II. E. the 
Qov< rnor. 

Mr. Devaki Piasad Sinha (Indopcndeiit Congress Party) who was the author of this 
motion cnticisod the management at gard n p.artu'a of the Goveinm''“nt House and 
asserted that a ilntiiicfion was drawn b<‘tW‘^rn Indian ani Earop''an guests. A number 
of niorabers made spefclus disaociating themselves from the motion. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Hammond (leader of the Housf*), r^p'ymg, said that His Excellency 
the Governor accepted full lesp.inBibdity for the management of hia parties and be did 
not desire that any official menib r shouM defened the household raanagem"nt on the lloor 
of the House. Hecnuiiiued tliat in discussing this they could not separate the host 
from hospitality. He pointed out that theie were two kinds of guests, one who accepted 
the hospitality and the other who, on political coiisidcrationH, did not acc'pt it. But the 
mover w’aiited to create a third kind of guests to wh’ch India was unaccusiom**!! and tlie 
House relented as they enjoy (he hospitality and would at the same time criticise and 
cavil at it. The Council then a^jouincd. 

Mmistcib’ {salaries Voted. 

On the 9TH MARCH by a majority of 53 votes to 35 the Council rejected another 
Swarajist motion for the total orais‘*ion of the provision ol Rs. 1,15,911 for the Ministers 
Swarajists tabled thi« motion against the dyarch'cal system of Government. • 

Mr. Krishna Ba'Iab Sahay, Swvrajibt, wdio moved for the omission of this provision 
point«<l out that, the Devolution Rule fi entitled the Governor-General to suspend or revoke 
the IransftMTed department, Rul»» 10 ma le the services not subordinate to the Ministers 
but to the Governor. Section 63 (3) made the Ministers mere a Ivisera.* Section 82 
entitled the Governor to withhold his assent fiora any act of the Council and Section 72 
directed that no appropriation of levennes could he made except with the consent of the 
Governor. How could a Minister be said to have any powers ? While other countrie, 
continued the speaker, have completed the progress cf literacy, India had progressed from 
8’1 in 1891, to 61 in 1921 and to 6 6 in 1925. At. this rate literacy would be complete in 
60 years. Bihar made less progress than India as a whole. Technical education had 
been started long btdore the Reforms. If the Reformed Government conld boast of 
engineering and medical colleges the pre-Ueform Government could boast of the Govt, of 
India Act which had given more powers to the Governor and made Ministers powerless. 

Mr. Biidbar Samal (Depresseil clabses) opposing the motion said that the question of 
Hiudu-Maslim, Brahmin-Non-Brahmin difference s had to be settled before they demand 
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8wara]. It was wrong to say that tlio licforma had not given them anything. He thought 
that the constitutional advance should be in stages. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Singh (leader of the Swaia] Paity) supporting tho motion said that 
he had got the highest respect for the Ministers; but he cundemnod the system of diarchy. 
He contended that the Government of India Act had given the Governor greater powers 
with regaid to the transferied departments. The Governor dealt with the Ministers 
lepaiately and ovcrulcd them \vh<n he happened to differ from them. Then he uigrd 
that the Mmisteis be given a fiee hand with irgard to the administration of the trans- 
fcried dcpaitmenls. He then pointed out that they liad not the power of tho purse. By 
the lleforms there was no change in the system ot aiiministration and the administration 
had become more expensive. This was admitted even by the Ministers in tlieir memo- 
randum to the Kefonns Enquiiy Committee. By not allowing this system to continue 
they would show that this Goveinraeut was not earned on by the coiiseot of the people. 
He asked them how they could sanction a system ot Oovrrnmint which had no real 
powers. Borne members saw the haml of the wieckei in this motion, but posterity would 
judge if their action was not guided by national impulse. 

Mr. Chandieshwar Piasad Narayan Binha opjiosiiig the motion said that there was 
no reason why a section of the people having faith in woiking the Uefornis should be 
obstructed by another section which had no faith in it. 

Rai Bhiia] Kiishna (Swaia]ist) supporting the motion asketl if (> yeais of working 
the Reforms had not revealed to them that it had nothing in it. 

The Hon. Sir Byed Mahomul Fakhiuddiii, Munster of Kilucahou, replying, said that 
his vi« ws about diarchy Wire well-known. He atlraitte<l that there wcie defects in it 
and that Ministers had to w oik under vuiious nstiictuins. He Inniself wanted that the 
sysle ii should be changed. They had on then pait irispite of these testnctions and limi- 
tations done their best. He then lefeiied to the etluealional piogress made in tlui 
province. 

The motion was ultimately rej cled by 53 votes to 35. Then tho whole dunand <tf 
Rs. 50,39,515 under gi'iicial administiation was put to vote and agieid to. The tiemaiid 
under Admiuisliatiori ot Justice was being discusseii when the Council adjourned. 

Demand under Justice and Jails. 

On the 10th MAllOH the ('ouncil voted dciiriiids of lls 23,75,034 and Us. I7,0i!,738 
for a«lrainihttatiou of justice and juils an<l convict settlement resfM ctively, There was 
a discussion on a token cut of Us. 100 pioposul on the ad in mist rat ion ot justice in the 
coursB'Of which tho members called attention t<i the ilelay m giving t fleet to the j»ropO‘-ai 
ofsr(aration of the judicial and executive functions and urged the appointment of a 
Muslim Judge on the bench of the Patna High Couit. It was re*plied on Is half of the 
Qoveinment tliat the lecommt ndations of tlie loc.il Government with rr*gartl to the pro- 
posal of sepaiatiou t*f judicial and executive lunelions were uiulrr eonsi leiatiou of the 
Government of India and the Governmdit would m fuluie most eaiefully consider the 
propriety and desiiability of appointing a Musbalmnii as a High (’ouit Judge. The 
motion was ultimately withdrawn. The demao 1 under “Police” was being discusseil 
when the Council adjourned 

On the IITH MARCH the (’ouncil voted a number of budg<*t demands for giants 
iiiclutling Us. 73,84,187 for Polic<* and fls. 1,33,731 foi Klueation (Uestirv««l) respt ctively. 
His Excellency Bir Henry Wheeler and ; Lady WloHilcr w’eie jiresent in the Distinguished 
Visitors Gallery. 

Primary Education in Bihar. 

On the 14TH MARCH the Council discussed the Swarajist motion for a token cut of 
Bs. 100 in the demand for nlucatiou (transferred). A numb'*r of raemlxM-s including 
Mr. Uamdayalu Binha, mover, Mr. Niisu Narayan Singh and Mr. Mubaiak Ali took tho 
opportunity to discuss the education policy and call attention to specific questions 
connected with it. The movci and Mr. NireU Narayan Singh centred their criticism on 
primary education which they considered had not sufBciently advanced and urged that 
local bodies should be given free iliscretion to work out tho education policy regarding 
primary education. Mr. Niisu Narayan characterised tlio policy as detrimental to tho 
interests of the people and asserted that, during the last 6 years. Ministers of Education 
had not laid down any definite policy with regard to primary education which was most 
essential lor educating the masses. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali drew attention to Moslem education in the province and demanded 
that fair treatment should be accorded to it. 

Hon, Sir Fakhiuddin, Minister of Education, replying, assured the members that it was 
not bis policy to impose any restiictions upon local bodies with regard to any pro- 
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gramme of primary education, Hs would be the last person to interfere with the 
discretion of the local boilies in working out a progi ammo. If any rcbtriclions had been 
put, they had been put from bona f{ii motivee. It was the desiie of the Government to 
see that primary education was spr^a 1 as quickly as possible. r>ut the whole (luestion 
was about funds. The Uon. Minister had not concluded his speech when the Council 
adjourned. 

Mr. Hammond Congratu’atcd. 

On the 15TH MARCH, the Council reassembling, members from all sections and 
paity groups took opportunity to c(»ngra«ulate the Ilou’ble Mr, Hammond (leader of the 
House) on his new appointmeiir as Governor ol Ahsam. 

Mr, Sri Kiishna Singh, leader of the SAaiajya Party, Messrs Mubarak Ali, Devaki 
Prasad Sinha and Sii Kiislma Mahapatia and others participating in chorus of congratu- 
lations wished Mr. Hammond success in his new exalted office. 

The HorPble Mr, Hammond thanked them in reply and said that he was very sorry 
to leave Bihar with which he had old associations. 

Voting on Bmlgct Grants Concluded. 

Tu-day was the last day for voting on Goveinment Budget demands for grants. At 
five in the evening the guillotine was applied and all tbe lemiiining Government demands 
were put to vole and earned. The Council adjouined till next day when suppltmentary 
demands were taken up. 

Sir H. WheelcPs Faicwell A IdrcbP. 

On the 16TH MARCH, in his faicAclI addrrfle to the Bihar and Oiisea Legislative 
Council, His Excellency Sir Hi uiy VVhe-der said that he did not leave the province 
in a state of financial de^ipondcncy m which he found it ami he regarded it with 
satisfaction tliat they, under the coiiblitut ion as it stood, whatever might be their views 
regarding P, ha 1 been able to do borne woik of value. Uelauiig the parable of the 
Stranderl wayfarer, His Exci'lh'ncy cxiioited them to face facts, bhoulder loatis, welcome 
the help of all who offered it, tiust to a wise leadci and disregard false guides and set 
forth along the will ling road m goo<i heart and witii siiiglc mindcd birccrity of purpose 
and the (lawn would see Ihrrn home. He iis'^urtvl t hem that they ha 1 rnauy official well- 
wislieis oil then journey. Some of them pen hance weic apt to regard them as the 
hoMts of the Diaulan prowling lound and loiind, oiiieis to icscnt it when they deprecated 
short cuts or point eil out false tiiais. But official, he continued, had already shared 
the fatigue of many a hot, long and dusty maich and they off^ed them their help on 
the remainder of the way. 

Concluding, Ilis Excelleney said that tliey had come, to a stage together and his 
good-will went with them on the rest of th* route. To all wlio had helpcii m accomplishiog 
whatever during the last five years had been achv ved, lie offered his Binccrcst personal 
acknowledgments and his parting wislies wcic for the welfare of them all and of the 
province which he had endcavouroti to serve. 

Voting on Suppleracntaiy Grants. 

After going through tlie last day*b programme ami voting a number nf supplementary 
drmandb foi grants which occupied ttio whole day the Bihai ami Oiibba Legislative Council 
adjouinr<i tj-day ’‘sine die.” 



The Bu rma Le*gislative Council. 

Tho Budget BoPKion of the Burma Logiplative Council \%P8 opened by H. E, Ihc 
Governor on the 24TH JANUARY 1927. There was a latge attendance of members. The 
visitorB* gallery was also full. There was a large crowd in the vicinity of the Council to 
greet Ilia Excellency. 

In addressing the Council His KxcMlency spoke on tlie advaneemfiit of Burma and 
Rangoon. After referring to the visits of the Commandei-in-Chicf, Sir Basil Blackett 
and Sir Ronald Rosp, he made a general survey of the condition of the province which 
he said was satisfactory. In the course of the purvey hr touched on agiicultural expan- 
sion of maiitimo trade and progress made by the development trnst, public l^alth, 
breaches on railway line, ciimc position, comniunicatione, university and iccent despatch 
of expedition to the Triangle to abolish slavery. As legards agiricnlf ore, the Governor 
sa’d there was a record nee crop and although l ai vests in Uppei Burma had puffered. 
the general out lOf'k was pat isfac»ory In maritime tracir tl err had l'C< n great expansion 
in the year 1925-2fi. The number of ships which entered into the poits was 1070, bp 
compared with 1894 of Bombay and 1194 of Calcutta. The net k gist end tonnage wap 
4 millione foiiP in Rangoon as compand with 4 and haif mi lion^- in Boml ay and about 
2 and Fevcn-eight millions in Calcutta Rangoon u as now the second i ort in the Indian 
Empire. Public health on the whole ba<l been safisfacfoiy and, in this ct ni eel ion, Ilia 
Excellency freferred to the prerenco of the Biit sh Pooal HypiVnr Ccuncil Pe'epat on in 
Rangoon and enquiries now being conducted by tlir Health Ctnimittrc appointeel by 
the local Goveiiiraent. Rtgarding railway bifaeles, hcremaikel that tlie Goveinment 
realised that tl c queption of flooding w'as a veiy sciious one ami that no unreccppaiy d< lay 
would take place in taking action on the re|ortp of the Conroitlre which would be 
publislud shortly. The latest n tui ns of ciun<*, the G(ven'orolBei\ed,wejev<rycnc(ur- 
aging, though the Cl ime Bcapoii was not jet in lull twing and be was not dispobed to 
prophesy. He thought they weie procr»dirg on the right linfs to bring ciime back 
to reponablc dimcnsionB. Murder, he said, had not yet shown an apprrciable bndtncy 
to decrease; but the (’cmmittee appointed to tncKh this dJRculf ijiirstion would shortly 
submit its report. Here he testified to the cxcdlent laid work of the Disiiiet Otficers 
and police forcfS in the Bupprestion of ennie. ('(mniUMcalioii, Ihi Excelh ncy point ed 
out, were steadily improving. He cxftcctrd to get ifine letuin foi the heavy outlay on 
the Migaldon Cantonment which shouM be nady for (ccupal um in th« next October. 
The University, be observed, was emerging from ditficulti h winch bf^ct its biitb ami 
everything w'as in the tiain for rapid advance. He gave tiie asuirai co that the Oo^eln- 
ment would do all in its pow'<T to assist the Unminty to an t ailj complc tion ol its 
building scliemos Hip Excellency spoke on tho n cent Dni tar held at Myiik}ina ami on 
the setting out of Mr. Barnard and l.ipassisiRLlsontlicdetjdl^tlwojkofthocnarcpa- 
tiou of slaves in the tnanple. He tiustrd that this vou'd be carrud out pumptly and 
fcccessfnljy and the blot on the fair name of the I’lovincc would be rcmo^^d. In this 
coumction Hib Excellency a-.knowlcdgcd the gnat assistance icctivcd fiom Lord Irwin 
and Bir Basil Blackett. 

Concluding he nfeired to the gnat impoilancc of the Bistion, this being the last 
over which Sir Robeit Gilts piesidcd. HetlaiktdSii Kola it for the icrvictfi rtndcitd to 
the Province and ft It that it would be huid to find buccisboi to him. 

* 1 he Budget for 1 9 2 7-28. 

After the Governor had left the Courcil, their wap a bl.oit mtcival when the Ccunoil 
resumed its session. New members including Mr. U, Mg. Gyce, cx-Ec’ucation Minister 
were sworn in. The Finance Member Urn pubciitetl the luilgct. 

The budget sanctioned by the Legislative Courcil in Maich 1926 assumed the 
opening balance of Ks. 2,82,60,000 reenpts amounting to Rs. 10,C7,3H,000 and an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 11,81, 80,000 (of which Rs. 2,03,62,000 was classed as capital cxptnditore) 
and a closing balance of Rs. 68,28,000. 1 be opening balance fell short of the estimate 
by Bs. 39,27,000. The year 1926-20 was consideiably Jess favourable to the agricultuiiat 
than the previous year and although lecctpte txctcdtd cxptnditure, it fell short of the 
estimates adopted in March 1926. The surplus was below anticipations during the current 
year. 8o far as can be seen at present and despite the facte that rains Lave been noimaJ, 
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th(? cBtimatcs both of receipts and expenditure which were adopted last March will be 
worked up to within the exception. ProviBion was made under debt heads for a loan of 
Rs. G5 lakhs to the Rangoon Poit Tiust. The (h)tnniiB8ionriH Lave decided to laisn a loan 
in the open maikrt and pr^^vision for the loan will not be required. On infoimation at 
present available, it has born estimated that the closing balance on the 3 l 8 t Maicli 1327 
will be Rs. 90 lakhs or Rs 21,72,000, more than the estimate This amount of Hs 90 lakhs 
has been adopted as the opening balance in the budget for 1928. 

Entimatrs for 1928. 

For the purpose of the budget for the coming year, continuance of the existing taxes 
is assumed. It is estimated the ordinary revenue receipts will amount to Rs. 10,30,24,000 
and ordinary expenditure chaigrd to revenue to Rs. 10,03.84,000. It is proposed to 
incur a capital expendituie amounting lo Rs 2,58 01,000, of winch one Us. 1,29,11,000 
reprpFents expenditure for which hmns aie not. ad mi fusible nnrb r Debt H^ads. R'*ceipts 
anticipated are Rs. 30,75,000 (excluding the loan of Rs. 1,30,00,000 which it is proposed to 
take from provincial loans fund) and oxpeudituic Rs. 28,44,000. Towards tins there is 
available from the anticipated op» nmg bahine** (excluding tlie amount to f he cre«lit of 
Trovincial Famine Insurance Fund Kh. 1,20,000 which cannot be m-ed for ordinary 
expen(iiture) only Rs. 88,71,000. It is propcJBecI to biulge the gap by borrowing one 
Rs. 1,30,000 f 10 m Ihoviiicial Loans Fund of tbe Central Ooveinirun^ hss any lemission of 
Vrovmcial contnbution which thoCintral (xovcrura-'iit may giant. This amount is Ict-s 
by Rs. 38,47.000 than the balance which is expecte<l to he at the credit of the local 
Oovernmont on the 1st April 1927 on acc(»unt of its loans ainl ad vane: s to local hoilics. 
agriculturists and others an(i it will not be ncc^ssaty to borrow for any specific purpose 
or to transfer from revenue to capilal account any capital ( xpeiuiituic incurred in the 
past on the ohj‘>ct8 for which loans were admi'^sihle. 

The linancial position of the Ihovince on the 3Ibt Marcli 1928 is thus . — It is 
estimated on the March 1928 provincial haiance will be rcducid to Rs. 2, 10, COO, 
Ralance at the credit of the Ihovmcc on aceouiit of loans and advanc* by the local 
Government will be Rs 1 72,88,0t>0 and the, P-ovinc' will owe Us, 1,30, 00, COO to Frovincial 
Loans Fun<l of tbe (^*ntial Government. Tin; Provinc* wiU ho commit t> d a large pro- 
gramme of fxp nditure on public woiks. It will Ih* impo.'.sihlc to carty these to completion 
without borrowing Forne two and half croics annually. Cliargcs on loans n» cessaiy to 
cany the programme through to completion couhl be nn t by the margin between oidmary 
receipts and oidinary expenditure supplemented by the entire remi'-bion of the provincial 
conti ibution ; but it will be necessary to avoid further heavy comrnUm''nts on non- 
productive scherncs and to curb severely the present tendency lo increase recuirmg liabi- 
lities. 

The Finance Member pointed out that on the reserve Buie, increase m (‘X|iendituro 
has been compaiatively much less than on the transfened buhjicts and m siipport t]uoteil 
ligurcs. He paid a tribute to Mr Booth Giavtly, Secritary, Mr. Gilliatt, Additional 
Secretary, Rai Sahib Ashutosh Basu, Asbistant Seentaiy and otherb of tie Finance Depait- 
ment for their unstinted co-opeialion in the laborious ta-k of tlic pie|ajation of the budget. 

Other Business. 

The official business transacted after the presentation of the budget was the intro- 
duction of a Bill to determine the salary of the rresident of the Buinia Legislative Council 
(Rs. 4,000). The Council then adjourned till the l»t Febiuaiy. 

Foreigners’ Mainage with Buimesc Worain. • 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY, discubsion was rrsuraed on the resolution for application 
of Buddhist laws to marriages cuniiacltd betw'cen Burman Buddhist women and foreigners. 
Mr, A. Eggar, Government Advocate, explained what the law on the sub] ct was at 
present. He pointed out the object ions winch came 111 the way of cariyirg out such a 
motion, lie thougiit the matter was of ail-India importance and could have been better 
discussed in the Legislative Assembly though he doubted it ever would have met with 
much success there. If the intention of tbe mover was to proUct ignorant Burmese 
women, the Wst means would be to stait piopaganda showing tbe dangers ansiug out of 
such marriages He stated that codification of Buddhist laws was coming uf) before tbe 
Council and the mover would have then a better oppirtunity of moving an amendment 
to the main Bill to carry out his desire. 

The Home Member said that the committee was now discussing the Bill and the 
mover could give his views to one of the three members of the Council on the Committee, 
He expected the Bill would be before the Council in the tSoptember session. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 
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Btate llanAgomcQt of Burmcio Railways. 

The qufstion of Slate iDaDagcment vorguii company management was thrsabp’et- 
matter of another rraolution discubK'd in the Council. Mr. U. I’u, leader of the Home UuJo 
rarty, movcil that thia Council coutiidrig that thi* bc»t mu? rents of the province air m 
t\te proM'nt cucuiuetauces likely to be W'rve*! by State mana^^'ment of Buima railways 
oil the teiminatiun of the piesent contract and requests the local (Jovernment to take the 
opportunity of recommoiiiliiig this view to the India Quvciiiment and the Hfcretary of 
^tatc The mover, in uiging the reasone, said that practically they had no votc«* in tlio 
nisnagt mint and that Rurmans were not given sufficient encouragement to ]oin rail* 
w ay w rvice. 

A number of mi lubcrs took part in the discussion, most of them suppoiting State 
niana^cinent. 

The FinaiiCe Member infoiraed the House that Government benches would not vote 
on the motion. In explaining this attitude, he said that a similar motion was disallowed 
last year by the Governoi, the bubject matter Ijcing central. This ye r the motion has 
uecn allowed as the ludm Govoruraent wanted to know the opinion of the local Govern- 
ment and the latter would like to 'je guided iu this matter tiy non-oRic al opinion in this 
Hou&i". According to the pneeiit arraug* raent, the contract with the Burma Railway 
would terminate on a yeai’s notice. He. u<-ked the House to consider the disadvantages 
that may result fioin State mauagemrut so long as Raima remains part ot the Indian 
Empiie. }If also (|notcil instances of bcveral cuunliicb where Stale mauagcmeiit had not 
piovrd to h‘’ a eucetss. 

Mr. Ciostliwaitc, Officiating Agent of Burma Rail ways, spoke refuting the movci’s 
reason rrgaiding employment of BurninnKand the Railway A<lvisoiy Doiimiiitee. 

The reholutum was then carrnd without divibion. The Council then adjourned. 

Removal of Sex Dis^jualilication. 

On the 3RD FKBIJITARV' Mr. Them Maung, the Nationalist Puify’s chief whip, 
irUioduced a Bill for fueouiaging the national spoilt* of Buiraa, It wanted to piovirlc 
a pi'iinaiient inbtitution to be called national bpoits institution and association for Burma 
as a l)0<ly col poruted with a common seal with the head office in R.inuoon. The Bill 
stated that the association should have the powci to take all lawful bteps in any part of 
Burma for pi omoting field and aquatic sports and games or exhibitions of skill in which 
competition or display depends upon human ciuicavoui without tlie aid of hoise or olhei 
animals. The movei propos'd lefcriiug the Bill lo a Hclict Committee. 

The Horae Member, in oppobing, saol that the Bill wouhl clash wi'li the village and 
police acts and bucli absociatioiiH couhl belter be formed with pi ivalc eulerprisc. The 
motion was put lo vote and lost by 21 against 41. 

Removal of Sex Disqualification. 

The next item on the agenda which evoked much m’erebt was Mr. A Maung Oyeo’s 
lesolution ir com mend mg to the Governniciit the removsl of sex diFciualihcal ion clauses 
liom the Buinia cUcloial lulcs The mover detcriU'd the irapoilant pc'sition occupied by 
women in Buima and tlic amount of fiei'dora enjoyed by them both m tlic jiast and the 
pKsent times. In many respects, he opined they wcic far ahead of the w'omcn in India, 
lie jiGiuted out to (he advancement made by Indian women in the directi'iii of political 
< mancipation of the coautiy and he could find no reason why Bui mebo women tbould 
havi- any baj on IlKin. Ho thought, fbcir pi est nee in the Council would be veiy useful 
dm mg the dibcutbion of such subjects as public health and sanitation. 

After the icsolution had been discusbed for aometimo by the non-offieial membcis, 
the Home Member, opposing the resolution, said Buima was never known to have a 
representativa institution on western lines and women not being voi bed in wcM cm insti- 
tutions of this kind, the icfcolution was, iu his opinion, premature. He tliought they 
would wait for tlic Ptatutoiy Commission and then place their views for the removal of 
such disqualification before the Goramission. Though there were numeious women’s 
associations all over the province, no representation has bien received from them. Ho 
laned the question whether Bongyis would at all like to be legislated by women and 
expressed strongdoubt. The resolution was pressed to a division and lost by 46 against 3l, 

Closure of Bice Liquor Shops. 

The only other item of business disposeti of at the Council meeting on this day was a 
non-official resolution recommending to the Government to close all Hlawaa (rice liquor) 
shops in Burma on the expiry of their current lioences. The resolution was lost. The 
Council then adjourned. 
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General Ditcustion of the Budget. 

On the 4TH FKBUUABY, the whole day wau devoted to a geueral diitcussion of the 
builgel. Nine non-official members participated. 

Mr. U. rU, leader of the Nationalist Party, and ex-Ministcr, opened the debate by 
thanking the President for unfailing courtesy to bis paity and for hts fairness and justice 
in dealing with the whole house on all occasions. Ue criticised the bu Iget ns a whole 
.Hud pointed out how extensive retrenchment could be earned oat first ot all by leiiucing 
the number of officials. Ho said, that Yunzamin water-supply hcherne was the gigantic 
and did not approve of money being spent on it. The Government liaving paid no ui'i d 
to the wsiniog against squandering money, the result was the parlous state of hnaoces 
of the province. Ue regretted nothing has been done so far regarding the suggr^sted scheme 
of laud mortg.age bank. He criticised iticivas»*«l (xprndiiuie id police estimati s. The 
buidcn of taxation, ho said, was growing heavier an l the Government was spending 
money lavishly instead of trying to reduce expenditure and to decrease taxation. 

Mr, TVAbJl (Swarapi-i) fidt that the iinancial v^osition of Burma was depJoiable. 
The province did not iiossess a iialance. If the Government intended to borrow’, liiey 
would not he able to p.'iy the loan next year whilbt the expenditure v/as iucieaMitg. 
Them was no correspou ling increase in the levenue Unproductive pnq cts of civil 
woiks swallov/id up large sums of money. Ue opined that a great deal of money coud 
Iks saved by economy and expenditure. 

Mr, Narayana KAO (uomiuut.(d labour member) ngardfd it as the clearest. budg**!. 
He had not ihc same horror for borrowing ai* other speak mh so long as the finances of 
the pruvuice were sound. During tiic pxst few yeais, he said, Burma hail made lapnl 
strides specially in educatim. The budget hail ahso made geiirious contrihutioii.s to the 
budding of hospitals etc. He asked tbe Government to einjuiie why cxcisi iicunces weie 
going up and to find out means to stop illicit traffic of liquor if it was a fact. 

Mr. U. PL', leader of the Home Rule Paity, also paid a tubule to tin* Pi. si<ient. 
He agieeiJ witli the lender of the Nat loiiahst P.iiiy in the ciiticisms made by him. He 
coiiHuleieil tile woiking of (he vaitous depailmeuts uiisuli^factory ami uigtd sy^ii matic 
and iighl scheme of n trenchiucnt. Tlie country, he opined, was gioaning under the 
taxation. He wanted the development ot the couutiy to be earned along lines beneficial 
to Hurrnans, hucli as increase m the number of co-jperative societies and banks, iurthei 
fxpansum of eiiucatinn etc., and not along (he inns which facilitated outsiders to enncit 
themselves. He remaiked that if the Government only look tiouble to make people cun- 
tmted and happy there would bi less ciime and consequently less expenditure on the 
police force. 

Ml. DeGLANVILLEGB, leader of the ludepentlent Paity, reminded the House that, 
most of the civil works projects w'cre etaited by Nalionalisls when they were in office 
and he l<dt it to them to insist that these schemes bt* proceedeii with. He saw that Mr. 
Tyaliji wanted to cut <lown the expenditure m communications and devote moui y to 
cottage luduhlrii’S and agnculturc. Wfiat could they do with their produce without coiu- 
muiiicalions ? He regarded the criticisms made by opposite benches (Nat lonalnst, Home 
Rule and ^iwaiaj I’ai ties) were destructive. With regaul to the deficit of tw’o uroies m 
budget, he was in favour of lesuiug premium bonds. 

Official Reply to Oriticisms. 

On the 5TH FEIUlUARY, members of the Cabinet replied to criticisms of the budget. 

Dr. E.v YIN, Minister in chaige of Education, local Self-Government, Public Health 
and Excise, stateil that the Government was doing its best to eilucnle children of the 
country. He denitd the allegation that the University of Rangoon w’as Ihf monopoly 
of the lich as described by one member. With reganl to public bealf h, the Govt-rnmenr. 
was also doing its best both for urban and lural population. Hu iustauced sotbe measures 
adopted to show that ruial populatioiPs interests were not overlooked. He infoiined the 
House that the Government w’as collecting information for a scheme of benefit both to 
medical practitioners in indigenous system and to the country. The excise policy he 
remarked was not influenced by revenue consideration. So Jong there was the demand, 
the Government could not cut supply as such a policy would lead to illicit traffic. Uu 
quoted figures to show that there had been steady gradual expansion in l\id expenditure on 
transferred snbjects. 

Mr. L. AHYAIN, Minister in charge of Forest and Agriculture, refernug to cnli- 
cisma about the land mortgage banks said that detailed steps were taken to draft the bill 
for the purpose and be expected that be would present it to the House next August. 
Deforestation scheme was being tried at Prome, deforested areas being given to the poor 
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for cullivation. He was surprised at the alAlement that coraraunications and civil works 
are unpro<luc(ive. As regards loads, he lemaikod they were imporfant for trade, whiio 
civil woika corapriBcd bniltlinpH for hospital, for the education of children and for 
judicial and public fflicers, all nec^*fi8ary for Iho better Government of the country. 
Ilegarding the suggeution made that Hurma should he laised to Japanese standard in 
iiidustties, he pointed out that nurma was principally an agricultural country and thcie 
could be no compaiiHon. There were ample cottage ind.usliies for the present needs of 
Hiirma and tlioy were encouiaging them. 

Sir J. A. MAUNG QYI, Home Motuber, considered himself fortunate that few 
ctilicisms had been levellfd against him, perhaps due to the fact that the opposition benches 
lealibcd that he had boon m office tor only a few months. Keplying to criticisms made 
by a ra(‘mb<’T about cutting down the cxpmditure in housing the police, he said the police 
welt* ba«ily housed and considering the important woik they were doing they should be 
made coniforiable. About incieaseii police expenditure, he sail that as soon as crime 
dccieased, expenditure would also decieaso. 

Sir William KEITH, Finance Men.bor, replying said that very few criticisms bad 
been made at ihe estimates lor lti27-‘28. Hitherto, Burma ha<l found money for capital 
rxpenoiture from ricc contiol puifits, but towards the erul of the year, they would have 
to boil ow not a very large sum and they wonhl have to continue doing so. But so long 
as income was etoady, the position was not serious as some membeis tried to make out. 
What tiny would have to be candid about in future was to see that recurring expenditure 
did not liee as fast as it had. The mattir rested with the Finance Committee who 
would have to sciutinise caiefuliy fit'sh proposals in future to see money sp* nt on capital 
fxpnulituie so as not to involve recurring liabilities B ‘gaidirig t he outcry against new 
police courts, he baid that from a conirneicial stamlpoint the budding was a good propo- 
sition as it wouUl house many courts and offieos w'hich weie now m routed buddings, 
Yuiizalin tch-’me to augment w iter-suppiy uas already in progress and the Council would 
have HU oppoituiuty of diecussing the whole sclieme hon demand was made for giants. 
He piinttd out tb^ irapoitaiiee of civil woiks. Ttic Finance Member admitted the return 
from ii ligation Nvas mudi quicker than roads, but he pointed out that roads, though 
tiiey dii nor bring any iev«‘nue diiectly, were of gieat importance to the development of 
tiadi* and agnculturc. Tuimiig to excise, he emphasised that the policy was not guideil 
by financial cons'di rations. So far Burma was the only piovinc'' in India which has 
not imposed fresh taxation and he did not think tin* people had much cause for grievance, 
tven in case ficsh taxation was imposed. 

The total iiiciias! in expenditure on education w’as much greater than that on 
police. He lerainded the House that the expenditure on polic* depended on the state of tlm 
country. In ngard to the Buggfstion of laising money hy pniuium boiidn, the Finance 
Member was in favour of it un<I If some suitable schemi's were put forw'aid and the 
Goveinment of India were induced to sanction it, then BUiina would be able to have such 
a fcclicnie within its borders. 

Official Business. 

Four official bills including the Bicsident’s Salary Bill fixing the salary of the 
elected Bresident at Its. 4,000 per mouth were passed without discassion. The Council 
then adjourncik 


• Voting on Demands. 

0-1 the 7TII FEBRUAItY the Finance Member submitted certain revised figure of 
the budget. He then moved the demand for Us. 2,67,31,500 on behalf of his departments, 
Beveial culg were pioposed but all of them wrie either lost or withdrawn. 

Mr. U. Bu, Leader of the Home Rule Party, moved a cut of four lakhs of rupi'es to be 
paid as cotnraihsion on capitation tax collection under land ievenu'\ The mover said that 
the Government had promised the abolition of capitation and thathameda taxes within 
V. yiar. He wa^ surprised to see the two taxes included in the budget estimate for the 
coming year. Whenever demand was made for the abolition of the taxes, the Government 
oppose! it by asking what substitutes the opposition proposed to introduce. His reply 
was if the Goveinment practised economy, there would be no mccssity of Bubstitutes. 
He opposed the collection of these two taxes. 

The Finance member said that a similar amendment was made last year, but the House 
did not accept it. Village headmen had to be remunerated in some way for the collection 
of the taxes. The Government was awaiting tli<* report of the Capitation and Thathameda 
Taxes Enquiry Committee appointed to enquire into substitutes for the taxes and until 
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it would be futile to aak for abolition of the taxes. The motion waodoKrn ‘''“t* *'<» ***•>'* 

*’’ ’ ■■“ ‘ ''Hl'g^iitibibTi Woitin'f^ o’f* ItcYorras!' '* *' 

On the 8TII FEilVRl^A'llT t«e Fitianco* 'Wrtt]flbdt*B ''llcMfttlA for Rs. 2,67,31,500 was 
.,PVt|Q.tbo HuweAivl parri<tl«, 1 ! ’ L'' ' " * “ < ' ^ ‘ ^ ri’ '.(» »•<> 

Toe ifpme,Mnmbei!4lwJi J^^loBd for lie. |l,34,74,000<®r hlsfdopartmeiila/’i^ "•*« 

• > Mn Jv K» MU-KflIH, 'ImiependeTvt,' j^roposhl n ‘cU't ' of Its.’ lOO' Irf ohWtttiAtforf tWth 
••t4wM4eft»iid« undw ►“ IVfl^tincial 'L'gi^lative €ou licit ”, “HihtWl' tlihiit^C 
over tlie whole day took pNon over ih»« iil»n»’ndHienlt dnd lipvt^rrtl "nriii.nffiildl 'tWcAt’boh?,' lidth 
, ^;()ipir^ate#i ci 9 Ct.«d,.,Ytprca'nitin« ‘Ulfecejjt ipaiai'^orAand «inUsft8tp,.>4aR,<weU»rifil8rvrral 
,particip^tf‘d it« 3]ir. .Muusbi .said the )ob)fot6 • oi < 1118 motlan t«i raise a 
«l)8gnt:isiop op thp,vvp>1f(ng pf the RcfprrnB fod tp-'giva.tbe. Qi>unotl an .oppoftU4>ily ro5> «x- 
t)iei^i| opAP^on thfreon^ At thr .outapit.. he dftsifrd) to. kn»w> whether nota mated 
. njfpil.jfT8 wpre.8put tp ,the,,Hpn8o ,tp .vote. fnr. fclif Govicxeneat, direapeotive' of iipBcaoBal 
vjpwp. ,C{^nt.\mTi.nK,. h*^, sai 1 .thM dininB..tho earhin.. pei4)«l'i>ft the.R^foim«,'iheflo«ewi- 
Tnrnt gavL' all the information the Hour?, rVrired but now with 'am A 6 fuiB 0 «t.itMi}<Mrity 
, thp, attitu<lQ p| pie ypvoruTfv^^t cjianged. i That was not the' WAfy to .woikilhe Itc- 
, fonne {.pccei)jfu}lj,, Ther^ yv'ure, ppcivaiona w'hoch ofikial.maaabBtrsraiig^itiljaTOdrefGai- 
n,ed frofirt Yojt.iUB ; bpt, t^iy,(lti ipjt dp bp. ,1b: .iuslanced .iiio hkAjou for., ^e resaowal. .of 
(|('X-di..<juaiiGc(^t. ipn, NYbicli was W.. Uo cytici.»edt tho. li) lopcmtiat ,anit Gboldaui Vieliry 
pp/tips for iplw^y/i vo.^iuB with tiic Opvnipauiat iJU.>8pit.o of the •bliontciwainps.^iofi.tij'' 
Oov rnraent binch‘'8. l4-j thought that Rurina had no rSASon- ito i !>» dasooutn^eth and 
lp> btip^d. theie would be a ri.;tuiu fo a BpUA Otf fo-opcraitioji * wbicUMuajkort tkeruroiking 
or,t\)e Council in the 6i6t.tln,gc yeais., . . , i . . 

The Katiooahie loader, Mr. U. P.IJ, annl the attitutlte erf the Otmdnmetrt !tl*tht^p^estAit 
. eottfiWl showed khnt ’tl>ey had no degne to dpi things th9 t'l^op’r' 'T*he 'ptcfiiftit 
« Govu'iunent -wasiri* rfuhiy hurt auorafio tifough Apparently ■ repres'^taTire in’fiMtl. ' ' ’ 

' ' Mr. IJi. PUV'Hoine lb»l<» h‘a<i»^r^ fH:(jm.ed th^ G16vernmem of Ibiing the uK^iYiheilR Hf flie 
N.ali.tnuli^l, Swainjiht and Home Rule paitie^ to the Govnnmtuf 'feMH. ’ ofifr/t'a' ’if 
the Gaacininent. Jwotfid adopt- a • spirit iif'fr*iCndl‘7 cb |)efatioil, m’ffny tklfitidLCgriAvanccs 
would dibappoar. f' * • ^ 

'• ‘Mr. TStahrtmfd A1I7 jAM, ttierfii^ar the Ind'ep,'nU nt^ Partv*, pppo6ing^’*bai*|f ,\)e had 
heard oppbbition members tiayln^ that, they hre going into the .council to ,*QppoBi| Ino 
rthviM nment Intt twi had not h'-nrd a bfng> m^'mber sayTng tfi’af 'wa^ to (^ppjnse \vVrat 

was wrong. lie was icady for fed oVeialioti i^!^ ht Toniid the prbpo.^af^juC forward wore 
•tcohatuctiTe: ' . . • • ' 

Mr. Naiayana ' rAO’ noraiiiat pi labour ipcmKT prtid„ be bad npiQtbpr aiw.,tliiap jto 
do boVue tiling goOl *fo'r‘ the labou.crs. H«‘ ^tpu^tated .UlM .n^aiU' t hbPVi.' bis 

cliange of attitude gmcc Ir brearae a norafnated mrmber. He thought omcials in 
Huima were more dcmociatic tiKMi those in India* cAid Rurma had made Eubstantial 

plOglQga. - ' . I J . ‘ . • .,.1^.1' , !< , ,»T. 

. Mr. lUiANDblR, Ohief ^secretary, said th^ renshn wtiy’ the* Ohoveratnent: w#is" urtSflJle 
rat tunes lo .givti, tiie 'dtsiit'fi itifoiiUnHon was tintMO (hduy In^cbtainliiTr fedcli infiU*iitl^tit/li. 
Un asMired -Uid lioiwe that’H»e fnmiin*l(M memberH were -fhec to' v6te a*?' t! ey Irkriff. '* ' *" 

Air* liooUh -GUAVKLYj crotary, ‘Finance DfpaTiTilenr', Raid 'thrtf ’the'preswt'HWitsp 
was. more parliament^M-y im <jhar:i€!tr.-,r thei-c''bwng A Mtnhterrjt 'paity iti' the ’llohfee' to 
..vote with Ike Mtuistei's* '■ , ’mi . m. ., , . » .. . 

After fnther’ flhciissirm tlie' nNAN^F? M'KMBEl^ said Th^t ;ni6 bad 

henn ’accusal! of non-tto-operailo'nj bul Mf the ’jfir'cHicedlncdi ^ (he chufttifrwf re corisicleted, 
•it'WOBhl Bi^etn tlmr the’Ooi-erftrtent seizM ctu Vy < pfidrtnnuy ndt ‘dnlv ''fo‘'’co-j:'}perAre’ but 
"fo* "wbrk thf? IMorms tlufecessfatly. He re'^t'rred lo tdiV forrhaUnn oT' ffliiny’’ !?*Tf /lulling 
(hiMuniltcea to allow how the Oovernraent was debiioua of co-b’]f)erteHi3g,' Ifie 

Government oppoae<l the refO-lutren. itf did do ’ in’ l he- bcrt interest of the country. The 
Gvvj^riUmeut bad giseu way in many niubtAncus agaiiinti bcttia ^mlgncn^ aunplytfo meet 
fill’ vv»sht» of tba people. Cpraparing. th,« labb.comiod to the. preatnt one, aai/l ^tlie 

last ccunod waa *aQreal, For exampile, of .tho. »Mifi4sks«aiiiad beouotlie I'lad^ ofta 
PAl7y wbich WAS plsying. lUie , jole. ct oppoaitioiay while Wl the. tpreseat obotb kfmisterH 
j)a(|> Ibeic. reenguised XoUojwing and wMit^ auppobted by them. toCoiUiauing,. the jth nance 
£Aid, ibaf .t)i9. nomiuateil .membets-.voU'd. .with .Uit<tj»ppo«itioa*.np,Minaiiy.f^t 
QQpOSlons. ) They .uiyex Cfituu. inta <Jie. oounci) with, ar. ineutwlityi .fMcenaUe. to ^oanmib 
A ddnceil by tUia , CioTer.QiUient«' . lici concluded, by baying klui>gov<i'AmaQk'bad^bttn 
,do,te best (p.e«r.\fi ^bc Jittue^te lOt itbe oounliy. o The. Home tlIei»ixi%attu|cd4hAt 
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every consiiicration would be given to their giicvanccB. He bIbo explained tlie atti- 
tude of the Oovernroent, 

Mr. Munehi then withdrew bis motion. The Council adiourned till next tiny. 

Home Member's Reference to Uevd, Ottaroa. 

On the 9TH FERRUAllY llie Conned disponed of some of the cuts proposed in 
the Home Member's demand. At about 4 p. m. members of the Home Rule, Swara], 
and Nalionuli t pailics walked out as a protest against, what tliey reganletl to be I he sligh- 
ting reference maile by the Home Member against U. Ottania in tlie course of a ilbcussum 
over a cut moved by U. Pu, leader of the Home Rule Party. 

In moving the amendment Mr. U, PU said he asked two rpiesiions atiout U. Ottama 
now in jail. The tirst on® wanted to elicit iiifoimation uiiovit the tinw of Iws release ami tlie 
secend lo ascertain whether he was in Rangoon jad or elsewnere. The (Jovernment reply 
was that they were not prepared to make any statement on t he subj^'ct. He eouhi under- 
stand that the reason of the Government for not replying to the tiist one was to avoid 
demonstration by the public but he condemned retieeiicj of the Government regarding 
the whereabout of U. Ottama. 

The Home Member, in the course of his reply, remarked (hat Ottama was one of 
about 20 to 30 thousand cnminals in dad and it was not possdile to keep information of 
each and Ottama w'as not such a prrniment nmti ns Lord Riikcnlu ad or Rloyd Geoige. 
This remark about Ottania provoKeil slioiig cidieisms by seveial inemiiers who spoke 
highly about Ottania’s services and strongly cmieisul the alt itiide of the Home MrndK'r 
in his reference to U. Ottama. 

Mr. U. Pu, winding up the debate on the cut, raid lie wou]<l leave tlie Ceiineil if the 
Home Member did not withdraw Ins remaiks. The Ib*me Menihei, n plying, s lid that 
the leference he had made about Ottama was Tioibing extiaordiiiary. 11c (leHeribid Ottama 
as one of the many ordinary prisoners. The mover of the cut said that the Home Memlx-r 
must withdiaw his remarks about O tama. The H.*me Member eould not oliange bis 
attitude and be did not consnler be bad done nnytlnng wiong or anything foi vvlncb be 
could be taken to task. 

At tins stage, the mover left tlie Chamb r and members ol the tliree parties walked 
out of the Cour cil. 

Continuing the Home Member said it was a matter of (Opinion w hether Ottama was 
the idol of tlie country as desenlK'd by some mi tubers. Ottama was eonvietnl for sedihon 
and under “Viiiaza” rules any monk daliiiiitig in ‘polities was pseudo-m «nk. The 
mover had not waited to hear what the Home Memls'r had to i-ay. 

As the three paiticB left the CouneiJ, only tliiee iiumberF, Messrs, Campngnne, Rati 
and Munshi voted for (he cut, while members of the Independent and Golden Valley 
parties besides officials voleil against rt. The motion for cut was thus lost hy an over 
whelming nngonty. The Council then adjouined, 

A People's Party Formeil. 

After the w’lilk out the members of Nationalist, Swainj arnl Home Rule Parlies ami some 
non-party mimbers of the Ruima T^'giblativ*' Connell assemble*! an I passed a resolution 
that in view of the peculiar defects in tiie ilyarchioal t-ystem of Rifoims in Ruirna and 
undue advantage thereol by official members as ilemonst rated by tln-ir indilTerent and uii- 
comproroi^ing attitude in llic Council lowanls the pioph’s Tepresentativcs and also Irecausc 
of the discourtfous remarks made by the Home Member in refeirnce to Rev. IJ. Gitama, 
it is becoming imp(*ratlvo that the people's pBity compose*! of Nationalists, Home Ruler® 
- and Swarapsts and some of the non-party Indepemlents lie eonstiuvci foithwiih. It was 
further ^''solved that the fundamental principle of tins parly be tlie refutal of acceptance 
of any office in the gift of the Government until the revision of reforms when (he position 
will be re<5m8idcred. An Esccutivc Coinmittie was formcil and the leader, deputy leaders 
and whips were elected. 

DiFCUFsion of Police Expenditure, 

On the lOTH FEBRUARY, discussion mainly centreil round the demand for Rs, 
1,27,53,000 under the head “ I'olice." The motion for cut was eventually lost by a 
majority of 30 votes. Members who walked out yesterday altemied Iho Council to-day. 

Mr. U. Ba Pe, Nationalist, in moving the cut said that the total police expendiiure 
was the highest so far. The Government point was that the increase was due to their 
desire to suppress crim^, but he was of opinion that mere increase in police force would not 
reduce crime and if the Government looked after the economic conditions of the fieople, 
there was no necessity for such high expenditure under this head. Instead of 8|)ending 
money on police stations etc , it would be better to spend money on the poor, to give them 
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education, to encourage induBtrioa, to asBist the cultivators iinancially and to improve 
public btallb, Tlirsc improvements would considerably help reduction of crime. Ue 
criticised new appointments of two Deputy Inspuctors-General of Police. He referred to 
tbe lack of co-operation between people and police and attributed the fault to the latter. 

Mr. Brandf r, Chief Secretary, in opposing the motion, said that the increase in expendi- 
ture was not so heavy as described by the mover. He quoted previ ms y''ar8' figures in 
support of Ids statement. He addcil that the mcieasc in the estimates for 1927-28 was 
partly for the purpose of putting into operation schemes already approved Some increase 
in expenditure was also causid by incrcmentb in salary. New appointments of Deputy 
Inspectois-Qeneral were created to solve the crime problem and the position m ibis 
respect would bo reviewed in future, lie opined that these appointments would help belter 
detection of crime. 

After a number of members bad spoken in support of and against the cut, Mr. U. Ba 
Pc replied urging better village organisation to rcilucc crime. 

The Horne Member quoted iiguies to show that increase in police force has taken place 
and this lio said was luct ssitated by the increase in crime in the recent past. As regards 
f'conumic conditions of the pople, he said Burmans themselves were responsible for that ; 
for he himself as a Burman knew that Burmaus were "the laziest under the sun.'* He 
regretted the absence of constructive criticism. The motion us already stated was lost. 
The Council then aii]'niriicd. 

Forest Ministci’s Demands, 

On the llTH FEBlvUAUV tiie total demand for Ks. 3,3t,71,G00 made by the Homo 
Member was carried, all cuts proposed having been lost. The Forest Minister then moved 
a demand for Rs, 2, 2G, 16, 400 for Ins departments. The only cut pi oposed to-day on the 
Forest M 111 Intel’s demand was that by U l*u, formerly leader of the Horae Rule Party, 
and now (iejiuty leader of the newly formed People’s Party refusing the Forest Mrnistci’s 
salary of Rs. 00,000. The motion was debatctl the who'c d.iy and eventually lost. 

U. Pu in moving the cut said that he wanted to kill rlyarchy by refusing the Minister’s 
salaiy, b'caut'O dyarchy was unwoikable. Tnc oposition had arrived at this conclusion 
from the c^ptrience gained by the NatioDali''t8 after they had worked the reforms for 
three yi ars. Another intention was to expret-s no confidence in the Ministry b -cause they 
were puppets in the hands of glorified Undcr-Secretancs and guided by what the Sec- 
retaru'S thought. He criticised the appomtm'*nt of the Hou’ble L Ah Yam on the ground 
that he was a memb<'i of the Chinese community. 

U. Ohn Po, m fuppoiting, complaincil of the fact that only a few Burmins had boon 
rrcruilc<i for tlic Indian Funst *Service and been given promotions from Provincial to thg 
Imperial Service. 

Botii Mr. Auzaro and Mr, Munshi opiM)H<*d the motion and criticised tbe racial issue 
raised by the mover. Mr. Munslii also said that uolhing would be gained by non-cu- 
operation. 

The Forest Secretary, Mr. Cooper, in explaining the principle of recruitment for the 
Imperial Service, saui it had ceased since the Lee Rcfiort had been publislicd. Promotions 
fiom I’rovmcial to Imperial Service w\ re restricted by the authorities higher than the 
Minister of Forests. 

The Hon’ble Minister, in opposing the motion, said that the mover had state 1 that 
h)8 idea was to kill dyaichy and to that end he moved a cut on the demand for 
Munster’s salary ; but a similar attempt made in Bengal, he pointed out, rcsuUeJ in the 
transfeirrd subjects becoming reserved. The Forest Mmititer was as good a Burman as 
any with Burmese names were 111 the oppomtion benches. Section 96 of the GoVernment 
of India Act stated • — " No native of Biitith India nor any subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shaJI, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
th( m, be di)iablc<i fiom holding any nflice umier the Crown in India.” After giving bis 
rx()erience as the former Forest Minister, ho said the present Minister was also as 

desirous of doing goi'd to Burraans as he was. He asked wherefrom the mover got the 

information that the Ministers were puppets in the bands of the Secretaries. They should 
natuially look to the Secietanes for neceshary help as they were trained men. If the 
picseiit Ministers wire pupjiots. then the leader of the people’s Party (U, Pu) must himself 
have been a puppet as he was a Minister He concluded by saying that there was no 
substance in the aigument adduced by tbo mover. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost, tli- re bi'ing 54 votes in favour of the 
Government against nil as the other side did not go to tha lobby. 

The President in criticising tlie rnemlrra who pressed for division but did not go to 

the lobby said tliey had abused the privilege and had shown discourtesy to the Council. 

The Council then adjourned. 
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tW.kcd>t)ulj iii>tliU'l3»fcM’puii«i*4|H€i<4i»-tlfiyH4i«Ub®iKm *4n)l'ndt4lrty#lofed' £afi*li‘‘!*'‘alrRahu’rt£tf ' ih 
£’hV11ui tif thtK aliolitub «4 ' Ii<y««iri '|lixt: ube> tiovtpainetU was willmg 

sibiilitb' tifi'aftoiliMU- jor ofj booktJBaWum iii>' tlio bMt ►(!( Thi* ' ’’Tlje 

nioiiou wub pichbod to division auii bcHirg-Uttior’ and 'dft * ag'tlti^' Tltd' 06u*rt'ti^ 

W.'IB lldjouruod. .n ’fi. f4 ' i . Vm' 4 I 

D.9e«Bw<MaTuQt !>ioi»-'OlliaiaiuB<ja6iati^id. 

I iiidu ilho 4»vtv uPiHodlciat tOBOluiidnn' wini 1 ^^^^-TtAir of 

wlnic^i (tcjxt'oXriHUli’riy ifimviueiaiii /i’hc.jaat.iieiral'Btioa' uHJVtd' lyy MP. 'M. 

li'lntd l<hc!ri'«Eppoiu4tuout lufi a' iioti'ofUfihii 4M»iiduitbc(l tOH'4i«}Uir-0'tiAd t(J[loi*t‘'ou'tHb 

(ktiMk and xlroR'^iailiOiiH Uatdia^itO'a.]i)itBi aspoiolat lacfadingwiofal^'prbbillitton. ' WBdt 

Itttiou wasilifct byia,!nM«pjriiti.y cJ(:tbr«e 'ydVcK; i! .( '* X ' 

QjV t/ie'<t*6f It tvvb bdU-OfTcial ■fyolnVfotir'NYcijO^ UU uc,il 

lb ' biAh' CA^’s 'thf p^oVcnfiiii'i^t' "Vi! HyoIu ‘vo'ting, .T)ic, , mo««’ij.,byjMr* 

5?! 'A. jMrab^l'irbomftifn’le'f Cl^^jiiibniHll tiraf tlib sabicu td il^c ,41)4, ,^bjcV 

t^if llVy^chted 'sh]S'''^ft*tHii'fed tshould b<* ii^htti6tra^ ly^ diii,9t,ly CQijmi^b^l 

with tlu' hpduo.t uiid bufcun srb Oiat v.ub cVilibrjjifeipthl' or ol* j'ral ,c iu«»^gcp,c,j ,»i|iil that to 
btiafiTiV tlic^ CbUiibd ^0 'A(*ftr,\Vit’h oHiH bjdt''im‘Bs-cfe p.\b other ^,( ft.ohb bln;^Jd ,bp. ^aqh 

' iMi'o bVi’Jrp*-’ of lli.’'movbi to'biiVfe* ‘sepi-4(5us iphtlad djf ty,p,,’ua ^ spriiPfibitf. 

Thy u'afcbb''*Ut‘kh3-t hj hifo Hsd|b ihAxJhcJbt^tf^rt'b'^Bifbn'i^ds mid f>hiu,i)r,tbc ymr'f’hieU 

tlfc^ fjdtficdt of Wrfb6i' arc fh'lercsi’yi^^ m p'4l}‘^y jftya)!^ d 

hKlurntly, it was* difl’cult loi them to it ntSib thiotigh’d’tit tile ficKuin Tong as 11 wah, for 
biiMii* sb ot her tlian hu< ;> t wibb ( htl'dbs btmIiiiiA Anotlei iiaeou of hid was 

t\i,4t, . Tin- 3^lPI‘r'l3<}.Ml'aiUf««;tid tbe (jl^dvoiix- 

b( on, 4px3ou^ to43»^tf|rhe »>iii4yi.’Si rtf Ihp CpuiiCd^. iiiotliiB .^autfcrj , 'but 'it 
)\;^»,.,tiifllouU fx? ,pUaso..ty^, ,r U. ytr^- inalkl- foi titp £>uiio4 /o i4c<*)cki«n%rijui!'wi)*h«l di> 
bv*'W Ihr .airrolMtiltu-'iiifci .su{4.oit ttfkb 

boxciivl nifiiitiers of tin dillciciit partus, ’> h lie only, l\vo. /^^rto^lli<f^^i.nIU‘lttbbr6 if»piA)aea><lt.'* ' 
Tho h’luuuee Mrnihoi then bUg^^'r^etl, that, t,ln>p bott way to bolllc tho matter was 10 
have a buiall uifornial comniiitto to sftggt 6^‘tb llic Uj>oiuoi wiuit mouth ,woplil bu,>wtablc 
(w‘i*Clfun'4ft'’in?t'ting4, .If'Ktfi a«’Wfitfti. ' ' ' ! . - t- ' » * ' M ' 

- HI .- t • 1* » ht ( , j , < <i I I. I' I ti fi J .ti» tail ’ .» 1 . , « t I ■ >. ' < ' •' » . 1,1 

I ,i r ' Daijy .Ai^OVV’tmotV 14 ^ ijiwugowi • J ’ ; 

' 'Tlioi* ot>ii'r"rm»f«riem ’ititiv^tl » by” Mp,«r. f’d > IMim ''ftr^loiyut !rt j* ' TCAyiiet' r'^’crhrtf^it^iidj. d 
tUatiR daily atllc^iin'cti ,of > U«is*£ 0 i’<lwt at>»o^'R^von» rte^HL’ctdnbU ip 

Ibiiiyooti<‘«« ' Ihoso who reMde Unngonu. Tile rtinnoti wa8'rfff6’cat*/i{ld;“ 'l^i(:’rbaueil 
t4i)'Jii adjoartitBdi ' “ n -o ■' - ' ■' *'» ' i" ' ‘ 

' * O/i* t'Mi lYTIt i'lti IfUUAftY ^w1VicV4vh4 t1ic'*fa'Slr'iih^'-‘6f]^Ia^ li.iv iii. (bp nti sent ^sosp^pw^of 
the liurma Ligialativo Council, Mi, U. 1 a* D.pa^y Lf^‘dof elf ttl/ i’aUyj! pinvod a 
RfeoTuWot^'fdtiW^t^rig hifc loi H ' resolbUon apumulmii a,.,Cpn}“ 

‘tty -tdpllbMti^ ibfc (i<t^tToil"pf 'AVddi^lrfp'g tht Ouloi',} Uw,B3a|DPij;,,Vf 

iWl&hftbrf^Hf tfid' persQift {^ri*^(/4tl*aii»l‘^orff?h»yf bV^a '^'pVpW f < S|t?en ce do ,ipc 

n^'trf sttTclW tlrirt'iiia'l:(*'t1?ctnntah^i(YA1inh«'‘ffi^^c6ril’ ¥tte*^i‘e'^(ildti6n yfUo' reeotvocmiidRtl.hQ Uic 
(SttViefbCIt-illSfidlin'tll; fo*ibA‘iftTbn(‘ni^t'iitv;^'nl‘iffiiewaT <Vf‘tti('f‘u/e"AE ’blocks lAr ilie WurupfetJ 
couliuerii^nt‘<tf ^'^hi4'MfoW^«‘bb|'6t‘WaJTV&rfi)gAo*'Uie ‘ not u;r of the 

Qoveiximcnt the uudcbii ability < flltffilb tldhl it was illegal, barbaitUB arni 

4ttuiw%i|ito!ilii5o>vwu i»ftrdnbjtiMiw«ie8tzl«iigp;Ajiitilih^‘yTvv^^ doi'iCiBtcnt 
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condemned the use', of elockB. He had no objection to the aovernmvnt Bungosting botuj 
other means of detention. He charactcfised the Committee appointed as Uicical, lor uio 
only opinion it wouhl hold would be Ooverninental. * i i 

Mr. 11. L. Nichols, Deputy Secretary, Home Department, said that the Covrrnraeiil im-i 
not conic to any decision on the matter ot the use of Blocks and had appointed a coiiiiiiii.ue 
to obtain advice with a view to coming to a decision. The Qoveiuniciit had no intcn loi 
of using stocks as a means of punishment ; but purely as a means of detention of vio on 
drunkards and dangerous criminals. The Committee would carefully consider le 
placed Uforc it. It had nothing to do with the question of the legality of the uso ol biock^ 
It was a matter for the local Government to dccuie. The movers aigumeiitB were pure y 
Bentiniental. . . ^ 

After a long dibcussion in which scvcial noii-official members participated eitnor m 

favour or against the motion, the Horae Member saul that on the representation of 
headmen who had found great difficulty in cheeking violent criminals in detention lie 
appointed a committee to en<iuiro into the question of the use of stocks, lie inslaDY^ 
cases to show how some ciimiiials thongii handcuffed could cause injuries to oL lers, o 
BHid the ciiticisra levelled agairibt the use of stocks wcic inoppoitune, for no decision na-i 
yet been airivcd at. Tlieie was nothing to show that the use of slocks xvss illegal. »e 

{Stock Committee were com posCti of men with administrative expel icncc. He poin ct o 
that as Horae Member he was responsible for law and order. 

The resolution was lost by 28 against 41, 


Burma Cotton Weaving Industry. 

Mr. S. A. Tyahji moved that this Council views with great concern the rapid 
decline of tiic cotton weaving induhtiy of Buima and urgently recomniemls to the Oovrrii- 
mciit to feuppoit the industry by making it incumbent mi all dcparimcnts of the t*oyern- 
ment to utilise cloth only such as may be manufactured m Burma (exccptiorih to be 
spccnlly sanctioned by the aovernrnent). Mr. Tyabji said that as ln.iuBtri<*s was a irans- 
fcired FubFCt. the Ministiy should spend more time and energy in their development Jio 
quoted tigurcB to prove that cotton industry was on the decline in Bunn i, but the Miresi 
Minister and the Development Commissumer produced other sets of figures to dispu e 

the movei’s statement. Mr. Tyabji challenged the accuracy of these tigurcs, stating they 
were not figures for cotton weaving industiy alone. 

The Finance Member, kader of the House, explained the p ilicy of the Government 
in respect of the purchase of stoies which was that they would give preference to lucalJy 
maoufaetored goods, provided they were good in quality and puces were reHonabje. 

The resolution was lost without liiviBion. The Council then adjourned till next lUiy 
which was the last day of the present scpsion. 


Transaction of Official Business. 


On tlic 18TH FElUlU .\UY motions for additional and supph menUty gr.anth amounl- 

ing to Us 6,23,300 required by the Finance Mcmlicr, the Home Member and tho 
Education Munster were earned. There were two official bills uu the ngeiula, the Buima 
Oilfields Amendment Bill and the Burma Municipal Bill, The foiracr was passid and 
the latter referred to a Select Committee. 

The OilficldB Bill. 

The object of the Oilfields Bill, the Finance Member sael, w.vs to facilitate the 
niaiiUeiiaiico of Uw and order in oilfields during the strikes aiul otlur periols of emergency 
by confernng on the warden piohibitory powers regaiiling caiiying of weapons and 

doing acts which constitute pn paialions for or incitements to the commission of a bie.'ich 

of the peace, bevcral non-oflicial members, iiiMtly from tbo I’eojde’s Baity opposul l he 
Bill, particularly criticising the piovision prohibiting public cxhihmori of persons (>r ot 
coipscs (*r figures or effigies and singing of songs or playing of music. The tiriid of the 
remarks was that t hiB jiiecc of legislation was a direct challenge to whatever libcity the 
labourers still enjoyed in tlic oilfields, ^ . » • u 

The Finance Member, replying, said that the provisions of the Bi'l were identical with 
certain pi ovisiouB of the llangoou Town Police Act. No vuic<' was raisi d against such 
powers exercised by tiie Commissioner of Police in Uangoon. Thrio was no general 
prohibition of canying of coipscs and of tinging of songs. It has bet n distinctly stated 
in the Bill that prohibiting powers would be exeiciecd by the warden only when necessity 
arose. The Bill was earned after division, the result of voting being 46 against 28, 

The Burma Municipal Bill, 

The Iloii’ble Dr, Ba Yin next intrcMluccd the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to Municipalities in Burma other than Bangoon, He said tho Burma Municipal 
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Act of 1808 wfts ia many r<‘sprct« oniuirpcl to the exigfing adniiniBtrativf and pnlilical 
conditionB, The object of the Hill was to bring the law into close harmony witli tlN’in. 
On his motion, the bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Council was then prorogued. 

The New Council. 

On the 19111 FEBUUARY, Sir Robert Giles piosiding, the electioa of the new Presi- 
dent took place in the new Council whicli met on this day. 

There were two nominations for the preHidenfships, Mr. Ohcar I)e Qlanville, Leader 
of the Independent. Tarty an<l Li^ot-Col. U. Ra Ket (Rangoon llniverhity). The Tresident 
explained the procedure to he adopted and the Council pi oeeeiieil with tlie election which 
reHulled as follows * — Mr, Oscar l)e Qlanvillo 67 votes. Licnt, Col. Ra Kel 3S votes. 

Mr. Dr Glanvillo was tdi cted Trrsulent. 

Governor’s Appreciation of Sir R. Giios’s Servicis. 

His Excellency sent the following mesfcage of appreciation • — 

“ I take tins opportunity of expressing my high Ri>preciation of the serxlcea rendered 
by the Hon. Sir Uotu’rt Giles as Ticsident of the Council, lie has long occupied a uiiupie 
position in the public life of the province and 1 believe that I am expressing the grneial 
opinion wlen I say that he has presnbnl over the Legislative' Council with raie ability 
and impartiality and that he has zealously maintained the pnvdeg'-s ol the Council. 
It IS very great rcgn t. to me that Sir Robert Giles is soon to leave Ruima.” 

The Finance Mrmlier, in reading out the above message, paid an elo<|nent tribute 
to Sir Robert Giles wl.o lof,k'*d much moved at thesr tokens of appicciat ion. 

The Finance Member said “ I venture to think that in the m'*8sage ILs Excellency 
has expressed the sentiments of all the members of the l-ouncil. 

** When the presidential chair fell vacant on the death of yonr distinguished prrdr- 
eeshor, Sir Fiank Mcf’arthy, you were eUarly raaikeil out for his suecessoi, Vou have 
fully maintained the high standanl which he sit aiui have more than just Hied the hopes 
whieh were entertained on your appointment. You have presided over our miefings w'lih 
dignity. You have guideil our debates wiih firmness and fairmss. You have shown 
indulgence where imlulgence w'as appropiiat.»* and you have reproved when repicof was 
due. lindei your sopervi'-ion the reforms and procidure of the (‘ouncil had been estab- 
lished on sound lines and the introiluction on your initiative of the Mace has added 
authority to its proceedings. We shall miss your familiar hgurc within these walls. Wo 
venture to express the hope that wle-n you are asked how the infant Council compoited 
Itself under your guulance you will feel able to say that it made good progress and that 
in res; ret of deeoiura oi its proceinlings and behaviour of its members w’lthm this 
Clianiljer the (’ouned lias nothing to learn-— at least nothing that is desiratile tor it to 
learn from othfi legislative bodies of which you have knowledge or iven from the mother 
of parliaments herseif.” 

Eulogistic tributes were then paid to the retiring President, Sir Giles, by difTeient 
parties and other members Mr. U. Pu, ex- Minister and leadtrofthe I’rople’s I’arty said 
lie was voicing the feelings of his party when he liegged InrohClf to he as^ociatetl with the 
sentiments expressed by the Finance Member. He saul that they founit the Presulrnt 
firm and fair and Ins ]u<1grocnt m deciding questions of procedure at the spur of the 
moment had given the Council entire satisfaction. 

Mr De Qlanville, President-elect, said it was with regret th^y woulil say gooilbye 
to him. He ne<d not enlarge on the st'ntimrnts already expressed, but he would like to 
say that the members of the House and p'^ople outside that in losing Sii G{J< s the 3 ' 
were losing a man whose loss would lie felt by the Rangoon University also, with which 
he has so long been associated. The country wouUi also lose Lady Giles who had done 
a great amount of good to the country in connection with many charitable works. He 
extfiided good wishes on their departure and hoped they would not forget tbtra. 

Messrs, Campagnac, Rafi and Parekh having spoken, 8ir Robert Giles thanked the 
members for the kindly sentiments expressed by representatives of various parties m the 
Council towards himself and his wife, lie said My term of oIBce as President had 
been a time of absorbing Interest for it has given me oppoitunily of assisting in monlding 
the procedure of the Council during earlier years of its life. 1 thank you sincr'rciy' for your 
unfailing support and ask you to continoe it with my succesbor whom you have just 
elected. 1 welcome the new stage of the Council’s sitting that begins with the election 
of Mr. He Glanville as your President. 1 shall watch the future life of the Council from 
a distance with intense interest in the confident hope that whatever function and whatever 
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‘ificmci* tony f-pclnT .i(iMi<4ip<,^>(iU«oil rit!»wiIl«<c«nlunBtf>(ro foxtfra^sn 

•'(licto Ayith tjw*. «rrf<*riw>H!s ni>4 d^^wify kitiirtooi proKniri#»t|1.3r.>oliftl'ftclt«i0<»A it.- * 

Tlir numbers then aliook haD(lii<«with • 4Mi^U)i»ed«ftya 

bhoit while, »i n .. • 

Congiatulations to tho Now rrchidcnt. 

When tl)o Touncil riBumfcj O^c.y jDe Olanvillr, Oie newly elect rd 

Piebident tQpU the rliair. 

'* l^ho‘ Finance ‘]\femb'’r rCH'/ ftnf‘ T!ife‘ 'K^cc^T^i^iiby tllc' ftJvJ W<'B^ag^ ’C^MVeyiiig 

Ins arpioval of Mr, Di* (llanvil!('*'h'el<‘Vif}<’)!i efialr. ' ’ ' m 

The Fipanro* ‘Momter ' *• A'« 'tlioMeHiir ’of ‘ tbd 'TIbtise, ft my prfvlMgo and 
|)lea‘?urc to tender ^ he ijnijCi i'-*' c^i Wjit ulnTidn^ nV the h'lTlc^iiir Ym^hiliihft' oh' (lSe*iPi/;ii,VlMtrt- 
1 inction' 'wliie^b ‘ lijis'\:^een confurK-'d oit ydn.''' I’h-VIrfy IA a 'latiilnrtk’kMn the Hiht '.ry’cf 
in P.uiina, a lan'dtnuik a'bo inour pucc'^sbTu'l cattM'V. The’Wob'diortlSTiy stai»e ct'llKl rnondil 
ii« at an eiui. For tl.e tiibt time, it has ojiJ^Vb'ih'M \lfe 'r1‘ihPtrt setlcft* pf^bident 

and you have r< a^on to 'be iHord'flifVf ilHcboioB -haa fttlijnvoH yottv U'la a pood onifU for 
the cmitinuaice of Banna w.ithin Jbjj .But.i^|». jfci );iptrn. |tl|at tjic.hrfet elecjltd Jticajslt nt of 
r hoK 1,1 ^rj&iau VC C^unciL naan i‘h repHtenjative, Af. blit* Ki^i;()poav conthtufucj^.. It is 

a, Uppy lan^ury for Buinna’p; i; uly.ulta jiuo<Mat of dlmnf vvit)pn, tip- IjJminiiq t^lyU the 
' hiat elected ruBjd.'id la fcoo nf 1 j ej/nv 1 » B^U xl yop pwe, ajjeg'atJCC, to Jjej^ud t(ie 
eouutiy of your birth you owe Inpb' .aJh giaTiep UtlUinna pi tlif. Qpui^if ly pf your career, 
VVo welcome you to yonr, high oOice un a B»r«wMt ,;ti tlj.c tulli bt .pru* tiu'>t of, the 

vvon) You havH .j.J,«nliruxi youT.\cU with iJic . of yptn , adoptcij o/iunf [y, ^’i^u 

liavr*. taken, an outbt,an(,!,irig pojiitaon la U'T AfT-ms ..ami fh-* Mr>f; yo 4 have 

het n n cogniK’d, ap ..the leudjcJ of .mOvleia'« vjeWn. Ci’ou.npd. .Ni\ »vcinln'f u( tl^e 

jCumiuuuity-h»R doti’’ fhc ittoi^is in itli^ Rpnit ,Ln \v{iich , f iMhfi who 
f'Miud tlKMu ipteiuled tl.at .liny -sUouhi bi .tyqiked. If I\urpQa. t i’cui'i'.s, a higji placy*, 
piMlyips lUa hyfbe^t anioi^r thc.provincu'R of lurlj-i ^Ipch jiavo m/vV. a b'.ic'j(;fcbfnl /r'art on 
tim 3 .jurni‘y to Home Uule within the, Htninn;, U la due jp lu) 8ma;l mea'pie lo your 
\vj.‘>t counfcda, lo,yoiJ4r.ohvjnn-» aiiie4'ijJ.y. and B* yooK upw<;ajit,d c flonls to, sqcuu- tlu) wbilvipp 
. togetiirr of jcepreAentativ a of divvipnig .. . , , * 

. .“The Kurnpeaii coua'durj.cy vvjae.» foHunatc ip’il^ chp.oe,,,of a rppieayntativi' apd 
aLlhouith by youi clovatjnn to .Mip |)r(;5idyiit}4l .<;han .tjjaf ci'iJbt \Mn*ncy jo^rs an iiptjvo 
jpck'*pnjan in itlw) C’onneil,. ,it will hav(j,thctl)rw<ipu.tj»J‘^cnonuflfnowiMglhAtqon8nip- 
(picyVloea IS llie Cnu tcil’s gam. IHiicctortU.you.Jh-jlpng to 4io,pnrty, you .belong /<).t.V<* 
hVjnnoil and \re aie, coiiJuic.nt that your.,u.niiro,pf qffit*-" wijl le- ma>k,cd by the f/irue 
1 Uc,t,,taimc-.£au-raimlfltincfi8 ' ftRd, feaoic .cuiptvfiy you ,in your c?^pacslyr an 

.party leader; lUaU yop wiU protect l,he ,iPtMP:bU pf • t»’W>’ni?s ^p.l t huf yon ,wiil ^utl.r 
. no eucituchiuftiiL on ni duniii.utjon.ot nghi^.ajul p 4 .vih!g.e 8 jOf the,, Conned.^’ 

. .Concludin^r, .on a.pvxboaai note* tUt* iOinvt'Cc Mvflilicr.s.aid, “ I pui df^plj gV.atelvl 
.tn.you and l.kuow.tbat my h,wiuUIe,c#i;c.\gjuc5 unthg .Gpviypmif'd bhair niy . ,gratit q'le^ fyr 
the devoted b. rvice which you h.av re.nter 1 ( n v.irious cemnrUepH of tjie Counqil biijce 
,f he i^ujuu 4 ialiqn,of thcj rofa: ras, Our ^ebt yvmluB out to^ you for your nice bs in jrimr 
’hij^di plltpc and t foi; c^nc ycnt'hre' to’ cxpi^ees tt'iV hbYc*thal wli^fl tile’ fife Of thi"' pSf sent 
^*ounciV comes to an, 1 nd^its bu^qesbors' wnf follow 'tile (xafnplr 'of tnrttbt'-r df raVliameWii, 

, ofjihe^Jjiidi.-jp Lrg^ih^ativo ABSt-n^b'y ahul ttber Cypnbilb ' in Ibdiii £nil rc-t‘ltct jotl wlift- 
’9pt, opp()8jtipn as Its rVi bident,’’ ^ . ,, 

Several speakeis theii followed in' wcfco'q^in^ ‘hup ’and 6bn(jratu!?»'f iniv 'h/nfi "’oft’bis 

ekction to tlw* chair making eulogistic icfercilci'n to His .abilTty ’and scft^ib^h. * 

' ’Mt.MT. ‘BU. leAdCr of'tlle Iropl<'’ft Taiffy,* tft“we'tcrtmmw‘him An W*hnff-(/r hiti'p.iWfy Hfii.t 
he a^gl'oCd With ibe 'Fi'raticC MAftiVf Wttli'lilT lu!' unld except Dhc* tsonptittut-i'oirrtl point; mi 
wii'idh hr disagredd. ife hbp'eif hh wvmld uphliJM'iti * dittiifty gml tr.i*titff»n of iHn* Itoitsc. • ■ 

'* Ml^.' ChjftnpAenac' c(5tfg'iafb^atC(f 'thw Bri'AiffcAt VdiWarking that' fur had iiwA-Mgh Uy 
liirf oW peisohal'mcnl's'atid'fxpt'cR&cd the hCjift'tlTat 'hb wowtd IroM -the' fcooltfs -wen 'tMitil 
il.at (I’lc iiouBc‘by bfitnmbfa Cbn’^etit WnnM fC-Cicct* hfw'IrrfntBiV. * ' > i •• 

Mr. BaTr, m ccnpfttVu'hllfig bifil,’ raid ‘tbe toJbnir ‘wtib hyightnled-by 'tl*<»*fii©i t*h*t 
't‘ho' Frfoident ’ '^wao '^plAccil 'cu* tbejchortr 'toiffrAgca'Of t4!)c tnajaiity r>t.lhe Uuusth Ho 
Sennit ked 1 fiat bhr'bar Would' bc'pooper by Idi* clMjtioih bu4> it wns « gaia -rfon > tJio iUoiincUB 
Mid’ Tfisiicd 'him irvny Sncecw.* Mr. Nna^tofaHA’Ilaonlbo sfKiko.oongratjjJat vng Uiic d’u«sUicnl. 

' * » Mr: 'f)rtf <3!tti!iTlllo 4.briH Imcicod 4-he'Oifinb»m»foi» th« lHg44‘UanounC4>iiiA‘ri:cd.itticlrcliti^; 
+iim ns* the dirwf 'Bresidhwt ^rAl for hind 8CMtm)ei4i(<tf-cxpn*<i»(fd' by. mcn»h'>r«. ,Jic asi^urad 

tf*c Htnikc t-hat bedv'OuW try t-o-c!ife«fi»tf^ I.in-duiire’tedho-bf'st of -his 

' The ‘CbUndt wait thtftn-prtito^ed. ■ ••••»» i,, » t , 
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The Kerala Provincial Conference 

Tho Thi id Kerala Provincial C inference assembled at Qilicufc on the 
16th Aprii 1927 in tho afternoon in a very spaci lu-i and elegantly doeoratod 
pandal erected for the occa^iion. There was a very lartje and representative 
^^athorinc; and ^roat onthusi ism prevailed. The proceedings commenced with 
some national songs by a choir of girls. 

Welcome Address, 

Tho following are extracts from the Welcome Address of Mr. K. 
Madhavan Nair, Ch lirman of <hi Reception Committee. After welcoming 
tho distinguished delegat<''s and visitois Mr. Nair dwelt at length of the com- 
mural piohlom and said ‘ — 

“ If Kerala was the Pro vine*' which gave the first impetus to tho non-co- 
operation inovomeiit by dispelling, under the lead of Mr. Yakub Hussain, 
tho fear of tho terrors of j.iil from the minds of our workers, it was also the 
fiist to deal a deadly bl>>\v to it bv renewing, a^ a result of th'^ rebellion, 
in a new but bitter and dangerous form, tho Hindu-Mudim feud which 
appeared to have been almost crushed out of existence by tho Khilafit move- 
ment inaugurated by \t ibatm i Candhi. This factismyex'^useandiusti- 
fic ition for referring to a topic which of all the problems connected with 
our fight for Swaraj is tho most vital and bifUiog and which, the collecMva 
restraint of all our leadfU’s, more than their collective intelligence wi.l alone 
ultimately s^dve. I do not ignore or minimise the gravity of the auspicious 
and distiustful attitude of the jcneralpy of tho Hi. ulus towards tin \1 iho- 
niedans and the de^ne for the sproid of hi uii and the O',’- ib'ishm -jiit of a 
Mahomedan supremacy which tho more ignorant and f.inatic among the 
Mahoiiicdans botiay at times. These are facts \vhich some of us hive loirnod 
from our bitter experience of tho lZ‘'bdlion, but we c in s ifely assort that 
this mentality, however deplorable it is, does not assume dangerous form 
except in a st ite of anarchy or under other exceptional circurastances. 

“ In normal condition, tho relationship between the masses of both the 
communities is peaceful and cordial and it is perhaps only once in ,a century 
that a general collision takes ])Iaco between the tivo communities as a result 
of the dormant feelings of distrust born of religious hostility. The real 
danger which makes life intolerable and impedes tho march tg freedom 
does not proceed fiom tho mas^e'? but fium a sf'ction of the loaders of both 
tho eommuMties who^.e intelbgonco and imagination impait to the most 
tiivial iIlC!d•'nt^ and did toiiccs an imio'tineo .and nugiiitade which <uch 
iiicidcntb (u diiFeiotices neither possess nor deserve. In no p.irt of liidii, 
over since the dawn of Ibiti-h Rule in the country have the Hmdiis iiid 
M.ihomed.ins Come into such horrid contlict and oil sucii lirg3 scale is they 
did during the ]*eriud of tho Malabar Rebellion and yet none who knows 
Malabar after 1922 could believe that the two communities, whoso mutual 
rolatioiisbip at present disolosos nothing but absolute peace and cordiality 
51 
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behaved more like brutes than men, apainst each other within such a short 
distance of time. The communal feud ended as suddenly as it bepfan, 
because it was not abetted and blessed by cultured leaders or perpetuated 
by them through controversies on the platform and the press. The two 
organisations, one Hindu and the other Mabomedan, whose workers belonged 
to the Punjab, the nursery ground of communal feud in India (for whose 
relief work, Malabar will ever feel grateful) carried the seeds of bitterness 
and dissensions from Malabar into the congenial soil of Northern India where 
it was taken up by commiuml leaders and made to grow into such proportions 
that we in Malabar, who have long ago forgotten our feud, are amazed 
to see the wild and luxuriant growths of communal animosity that have 
sprung out of them. In Malabar such quarrels began to roar their heads, 
after the Pobollion ended, between people living outside the rebel area, but 
they were nipped in the bud by an amount of restraint, patience and toler- 
ance, which have brought homo to us the truth that hatred is never con- 
quered by hatred but only by love and forgiveness, llow' much one kind 
word, one expression of sympathy, one act of liberality, touches and softens 
the mentality of the oppo«;ito side is illustrated by the happenings during 
the Assembly Sessions at Delhi thi< year and if only that section of the loaders 
who believe and perhaps believe bona-fide that their duty to their commu- 
nity ie greater than their duty to the country follow up the example of Lala 
Lajpatrai and Mohd. Yakub ns manifested in their speeches in the Assembly, I 
am sure we shall enjoy life more peacefully and reach our goal of Swarai more 
epeedily than we ever dreamed of. The agre-'menl to a joint electorate is 
the first step in the right direction towards the consummation of our fond 
hopes of political unity, and I implore both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
of our Province not to say or do anything, however unwillingly, which may 
bo calculated to frustrate the noble attempts at rapprochmont made by our 
leaders at Delhi. 


No Programme of Work before the Country. 

“ With regard to the other questions of AlMndia importance, I shall leave 
them alone as I do not think they f.ill legitiinateiy within the province of a 
speech of the Chairman of tho Keceptior, Committee. I may bo pormirted 
simply to say th.at the lull and inaction in ])oliticil activities is not confined 
to Kerala alone but is an urifortun.ite, feature of the other Provinces as well, 
though perhaps it is not so stiiking there ;is in Kerah. There is no pro- 
gramme of work before the countiy now into which people of a political turn 
of mind <?an plunge with enthusiasm becau.so tho const luctive programme 
of Mahatmaji appeals only to those wh») have ab-olute faith in the doctrine 
that khadder will bring Swaraj and the Council programme is at best only 
of negative value and give.s work only to those that enter them. It is a 
matter for consolation tb it a lutaniinily is being i cached among all sections 
of political opinion, that khaddar is an mdispen-^ ihle adjunct of nationalistic 
activities, but this does not signify that people aie ]. repared to accept khadder 
as the only outlet for the imlitical fiie and spiiit th .t hum within them. Tho 
no-changer may qu irrel w'ith tho mentalify which refuses to a])preciato and 
follow the teachings of .Mah.itmaji hut tho fact is there and no exhibition 
of spleen will or can undo it. People diHTering from the no-changora’ view 
hoped to find some satisfaction in their work in tho Council but any one who 
has been there will testify to the fact that of all the devices that a foreign 
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nation's ingenuity has discovered to divert the energies of a recalcitrant 
subject race through the futilest of ohannels this is the most wonderful and 
efficacious. Of course, by your orjtry there you exclude those whom you 
consider enemies of progress. But at the same time you not only achieve 
nothing there but run the risk of falling that pervades the atmosphere making 
you forget at times even the elementary idea why you are there for. Of 
course, in the absence of any better plan, we have to abide by and follow 
the Congress policy of Council-entry and try to make the very best of a very 
bad bargain. 


The Tenancy Question. 

“ If of all the liidian problems, the Hindu-Muslim relationship is the most 
vital, the one problem that exercises the mind of the people of Malabar most 
relates to the question of the relationship between the landlord and the 
tenant. In Cochin and Travancore wheic the lulers and the ruled have 
greater affinity with each other than in British Malabar, this question has 
been to some extent satisfactorily settled. For 50 years now, the Govern- 
ment has been ‘considering’ the qiiestiori, issuing Commissions, collecting 
evidence, receiving reports, preparing bills and throwing them all into the 
waste paper basket and still we are told that the Government wants another 
Committee, to consider the question again. 

“ I am not one who advocates radical or revolutionary change in land 
reform and I don’t think the generality of the tenant population in Malabar 
do w<ant such chanL'os. Occupanry rijht to the cultivating tenants and pro- 
tection from aibitrary eviction ar.d Melcharth as regaids other classes of 
tenants is the demand made by the moderate section of ii. A legislation 
that regulates the relationship between the ieiimis and tenants will bo a 
boon to a very large section of the Jenmies as well. In many parts of 
Malabar, the impecunious denmi is at the mercy ot the recalcitrant tenant 
against such of whom as have effected improvemonts of large value, he is 
quite powerless to enforce his legitimate claim for renewal fees without costly 
and protracted eviction suits. A legifehtion nbich secures a summary method 
of realising rent and renewal fees to the Jenrni and protection from arbitrary 
eviction and Melcharth to the tonaiit and regulates the rate of such rent and 
renewal fee will be productive of happiness to the denmi and the tenant and 
permanent good to the land. 

“ Before I conclude, I must refer to one matter which compels the 
people of Kerala hide their head in bhame on account of the inhuman and 
disgraceful treatment they accord to their brethren known an “ Theendal” 
castes. The sanctity of the higher castes including Nair is m’easured in 
this land of Kerala by the dl^tance8 which their unfoitunate brethren have 
to keep from them and which in different cases vary from 15 ft. to 500 ft. 
This is a land whore not only touch and proximity pollutes but even sight. 

“ Another question which is peculiar to Kerala and which deserves our 
earnest and urgent attention is the reform of t he Maruraakkathyam system 
of law that prevails here. Iho Nairs, Thiyyas, Moplahs and other com- 
munities that follow the Law labour under various disabilities and are 
bound down by customs quite out of joint with modern ideas and conditions. 
A change has become highly necessary and it is for the Conference to give 
a lead to the country in this matter. The problem has been solved in the 
neighbouring States of Cochin and Travancore and an accidental and 
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uniorUmate division of Kerala into three different political units ’ een 
in this case too responsible for the contimmfre of such evils in Malahar. 
Tboiiph the question will have to be solved l>v U"; sepanitoly, there are 
various other matteis which only a coneohdation of Keiala into the politic il 
UPil can solve and though it is not possible to ])^ophe^y what is in the w^ntnb 
of future for Kerala, attempts must be made eaily enough, whenever 
practica\)lc, to unite in all possible ways arid for all common purposes. It 
is some consolation to the Conprossmen of Kerala that they have striven in 
however humble a w’ay to fipht apainst the aboininahle evil and well m ly 
they congratulate themselves for the successful toiminaiion of the Vykoin 
Satyapraha. 1 imo has wrought lemarkable changes in the mentality of 
the orthodox section but the evil is there and wo require many more stiil- 
warts to fight against the demon and root out the evil fiom our province. 
Let us hope that a time will soon come when os a le-ult of earnest en- 
deavours and spread of liberal ideas, we shall bo able to hold <>ur head aloft 
and proclaim to the world that in this beautiful country of ours, it is nut 
only uatuie that is kind and charitable but also man 

The Presidential Address. 

Tic PreFideiitial Addicss of Mi. H. (b IlOivNIMAX w.is delnerod 
extempore. Aftei Ibai king Mi. Madhav in Nan aid the delegates of the 
Kei’ola Coi'feroiioo for the honoiii they bad eonfericd upon him by electing 
him as President of that Confcicice Mr. lloiniman said : — 

“I just w’Hitt to refer bii< fly bore in this coiiiie<‘tion to anotlier m itter 
which is closcIy lelated to it and that is the oultagouus pi in of eolouisii.g 
tho Andamans with M(»plahs and the questionable method (to use a mild 
expre.*>sioii) which have been used to foicc such an mi]>opular and rcpellant 
piopoFal on an unwilling people. I desire to say nothing as to the moii\ os 
of those, who arc lesponsible for this but 1 earnestly hope that not only tho 
nicmbcis of tho Moplah community but the mcmbeiB of all communities in 
Malabar will do all they can to resist this moubtiuiis pioiH)sal fiom being 
cairied fuithcr into effect.’’ 

Kefenirig to the Malabar Tenancy Pill, M^. Tlorinman «.od that there 
could not be a more seaidakuB imtunce of tho unr. prcs-'iitative character 
of the Goveiiimeiit in this countn, its lack of sjmp.ithy with popular gno- 
vaiices and dcmaids aid its ir dilfr lence to the economic iierdH of the people, 
“ IJeie we have a sjstem ( f lui d toMiie and tenancy which is juima facio 
wiong in piii.ciple, dilfcrs fiom that provailnig in other parts of the country, 
uotonously causing gieat haidbhi to those leal pioduceis of tho nation’s 
wealth, the tillcis of the soil, by placing them at the merry of lioieditary 
owneis who like the lillics of the field toil not neither do they si>in. More- 
over, this, system has 1 ecu coiiden.ned again aid again by committees of 
cnquiiy appointed by Government itself.” lie then tiaccd the history of the 
various ti quines cui ducted by ofliceis and comn.ilteee appointed by the 
Goveiiimcnt siiico 1^^81 which had all repoitcd lecomrncnding occupancy 
right to the cultivatiiig temmls and said, “Thus wc come to tho year 1925 
when a measuie drain g with the qucstu.n in a very modeiate way was 
introduced in the J.rgishitive Com cil ly a noiri fiicml member and went 
iLiough all ite slagfs and wns fir ally p;isg/d. J.oid ('lO^rhen saw fit to veto 
iht mcasuie on the advice 1 sup] use of the 1 uw’ Member, Sir C. P. Rama- 
fiwami Aiyar. How the Goveiuor of Madras can reconcile this with his 
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conscionco and tlio rpsponsihili? y hn fo tho ov^^r whom bo has 

been app iiitt-d to povt*i’ii p iny c.-nipi Whit, rvor olr'O m ty 
bo f^aid about tf»o li-dor ns S h- uio it 1-, no* nrii^it'd .is wo soo rbiy aftor 
da\ by sr.oh ii htaiioos of iho ii nv j* >0'ib.l!t v of (Iovomkjm and buro lUOJ'ats 
wlio am still to.icbiii;: iho poo,']o, I'lo \ of 1 i‘,p > lo -l ^ )Voi nmout and 
the uu'oiit nood oi it 1 ot by i^-ivin ' by m-’ ibnonts but lo iho oxiniplo of irres* 
poriaiblo Guvoinment which thoy thoinsolios arc continually practibing.” 

Tho next Congress. 

“I think Madras is to be conyi atui ited on havirm the honour of being 
the venue of the next Congiess. A Madias man is the President of the 
Cuiigicss and wo aio looking to him to give the eoiintry a strong lead, 
a piogramme f)f uncom])i orni'ing lesHtane*-* to foioiLoi rule in wbatover form 
it IS off rod that will Ixi c.)rKso!idat''d and ur animmi'ly P]>onsored by the 
reprcsontatiN 0 of tho natnni wbon tho Congress M'«>^ciiible‘: in the city of 
Madras next Docrinber The n ilioi.al ni()\f'rnoiit has r ceded lamentably 
during the la-t two yrai.s atid tluio m rnuoh ground to bo Tocovered. Indeed 
a fi’ish stait must ]»e made '1 Inn 0 is oiil\ one way to sueeced in ])olitics 
cspenallj in a gi cat st 1 lie. li' foi laUioi. il fi eodom. Oiic.^ you h.ivo adoptod 
a I'olicj and piogi.m me, ^licK to it, -tai d ) } jt in fur W'nithrr an 1 in foul. 
If wo allow ou’‘-ol\o‘.^ lo i,o timed a-ide .1 to other patlis Ity cveiy ob« 5 t‘iolo 
we meet. oi by tho epooiuU'' iiiMtations 01 our oppoiiont-) to consider the 
atti aelivencs.s of .‘Oine weak-Mung comproinise, w’c cm never oxiiect to attain 
SUC' ess. It sceriiB to me that no sooner do we get start (1 abng a straight 
path than all of so-ciibd leadcis to w horn w’o b ivo ti listed begin to 

fall out (ui the way. discoienng vaiiourf kiii(l> of reasons why they do so 
and why they should give up the piogrunmo th.it li.as been hid down. 
Tho lesult of the alur donment, or lo b' -tnet’y aceiirate, tho suspension 
of the iu)irco-oi ciatKiii piogianmio, was the demoralisarion of its followers. 
Bull waiittosa> this for myself bcciU'C I hive been aecused of having 
personal antipathies. I want to say tint I have 10 p r^onal feebng in regard 
to any of tho loaders cd Uie Indim national movement loul.y , but I do feel 
strongly when I sec men who Lave been t ni-ied by the 1 ank and file with 
tho mandate of the CongTCss which ciriicd the consul led d cisiou of the 
national voice of India when I see them instead of performing that duty 
turning aside into olhci tilths doing something against the policy and pro* 
giammo which has been autlnuiHed by th-* National Coiigiess. 

Dangers of Council-Kiitry Piogramme. 

Adverting to the danger^ of the Council-entry programme, the President 
said “We see now’ that those dangers aic very real dangers* indeed and 
have actually pioduced the result that wo feared they would produce. We 
find tho Swarajist paity in the Indian Legi^'lative Assembly,^ instead of 
carrying on a strict policy of uncompromising iion-co’oporation and obstruc* 
tion, carrying on a policy of following a mode of conduct which to 
my mind friends, is nothing less than actual co-opcratioii with the system 
of Govornnient which they wanted to aboluh. It is tho most deplorable 
thing that w hilo tho mandate of the Indian National Congress very clearly 
laid upiui the Swarajist party, tliat is to say, tho Congress party in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly tho duty of obstiucl 1011 and especially the duty 
of throwing out tho finance bill, wo find tho Congress party iu tho Legia- 
lative ABBOmbly actually, or at any rate the leaders of the CougroBB party 
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in the Assembly, giving orders to their followers that the reading of the 
Finance Bill IS to bo allowed to bo ])aFsed without a division. 1 siy it 
reflects very great credit on those younger mornbors of the Congress party 
in the Assembly who wore more loyal to the Congress mandate, rofu-ied to 
accept that older to disobey the Congress mandate, ai\d insisted upon the 
division against the thiid reading of the Finance Bill being taken. I want 
to say here from this platform that v\hat h,is happened recently in the 
Assembly and in some of the Councils is a greatest betrayal of the Congress 
maudate. 

“In the Madras Legislative Council whei(i the hopes of the country 
had been so highly raised by their wondeiful sueeoss at the elections wo 
find there again the mandate of the (\t ogress being defied and betrayed by 
actions which, \^hether diiectly or indiiectly, at any iMte, re^-ult i») the 
support of the Ministry, a thing which they were definitely insti uc'cd hy 
the Congress that they must not do. I have boon reading in s 'me pipers 
this morning leasons put forward for us on behalf ot the Congress P.irty 
iu the Madras Legislative Council for the action that they ]>uisue(l and I 
am told that they woio faced with the piospeet ol cither the dustico Party 
being put into otlice or of a dissolution and they thought that it was not to 
run the risk of either. My fnends, it docn not. matter what tliey uoro 
faced with, ii docs not matter what dangoi they thought was before them, 
what would be the results of the conseiiiicnoes of their aetioii. 

“ If they have had any misgivings at all about it, there is tlie way open 
to them and to all of us when we oaniiot cany out a maMlalo and that 
is to icsigii their seats and to say that they aio unaMo to oairy out the 
mandate that has been confided to thorn.’ 

“Now I w’ant to draw’ your attention to this. \Vc have arrived at a 
stage when it seems to mo that w’e are going to bo f.iced with the question 
of whether we are going to continue to stand for the principle and practice 
of iioii-co’operalioii or whether we are going to admit failuie and abandon 
the policy and programme that wo ]iuiMied dining the la'^t seven or eight 
years, and agree to a policy of co-opciatiori. Because there m no alter- 
native between the two, tlmro can lie no compiorni.'-o bet w'oeri co-operation 
and non-co'opeiatiou, no matter w bat adieotives yi u may u<e boeauso they 
are two absolutely contradictory and diffeici.t iinnciples. Now why did 
the country adopt a policy of noii-co-opcrat ion, why after stiiving for years 
and years in the path of co-opciation with the foreign rulers did the whole 
country as by the stroke of a magic wand suddenly come to tiie conclusion, 
and the right conclusion, that bo long us they no-opcr.ited and comtuomised 
their politieJUl serfdom, so long as they acquiesced in jioliticil sinory, so long 
could there bo no hope that the count ly would over bo ficc. ’ 

“ If India wants to be fieo, no matter whether in the immediate future 
or no matter how long it may take to achieve freedom, if India wants to 
be free— a fioe and self-respecting nation among the peoples of the world — 
that can only bo by the steadfast pursuit of the uiicomprumisiiig determina- 
tion not to co-operate with the foreign Government iu the imposition of 
foreign rule on the country." 

“ 1 ask you whether there is to bo soon any encouragement in the 
attitude of the British Government at this moment to justify us in departing 
in any way in the smalleBt degieo from the rigid programme of non-co- 
operation that we bad hitherto puriued* U Lord Birkenhead offeriog any 
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Bort of generoui gesture that would encourage ua to believe that he means 
seriously to give the country anything that is worth having if he gets the 
co-operation for which ho is always asking 1 Ho quotes Lord Cholmsford 
as saying that autocracy in India is doid. Bub it is dead neither in India 
nor in Whitehall. This twentieth century ex*Lord Chancellor will continue 
to inflict on India the wicked methods of the Chamber rule of the 17th 
century in England, methods which led to the dethronement and execution 
of a king when they were practised on Englishman in those days. He 
refuges to release the Bengal detenus. Indian troops are sent to China 
without reference to the opinion of the Indian lo :i>,l.ituro which is refused 
permission oven to diac^iss the (jiuestiori. Is anticracy dead? India’s 
elected representatives by an overwhelming majority rojocted the one 
ghilling six pence ratio but it is forced on the country b\ the official Vdock 
voting to the order of the Government. Is autocracy d'ad 1 India’s elected 
representatives reject the army vote as a protest- against the monstrous 
burden of military expenditure for imperial purposes. It is restored by 
the ceitificate of the Govornor-fTOiieral. Again, wo a^k, is aut >cracy dead t 
India’s elected repro*,entatives reduc'd the silt tax, the most hated burden 
of the Indian people. It is restoied by a second chamber which cannot 
claim to be in any way represent it ive and the Viceroy was ready with pen 
in hand to restore it ajain if the Assembly again loj'cted it, as he had the 
power to do so. Again, 1 ask, is autocracy dead ? Such in«:tinees could be 
multiplied indetinitely. The talk of autocrav.v being dead is a cruel mockery 
and cruel jibe at the helple^cness of the Indian people. Lord Birkenhead 
knows that outocracy is not dead. The central feature of the Montagu 
reform scheme was to ensure its survival. I a«k you, are we going to give 
up the policy of non-co-operation'^ I have no doubt th it so far as this 
conference is coiK'oriied the ansiver which Lord Birkenhoid will get will 
be uncompromising adherence to the policy of refusing to oo-operato with 
him and his Govornment until they come to their souses. 

“Oveihaul Congrc’^s Machinery.*’ 

“ Now there are two things that I want to put before you for your 
consideration to-day. One is a consideration in view of the matters that 
I have discussed, the coiHuloration of the programme and policy which the 
country is to \)uimio hi the near futuie. 'Fhe other matter which 1 want 
to i*ut befoio you is the urgent need fur making the machinery of the 
Congress constitunon a redly deinoeratic and lutitiual machii ery instead 
of the UMsati-iactiii y macliinory that it is at the present moment.” » 

After describing certain alleged invgulanties in the procedure of the 
lait Congress at Gauhati Mr. Horninian pleaded for a thor-ough overhauling 
of the machinery of the Congiess for the purpose of ensuring the election 
of all its bodies to Provincial Congre-ss Committees to the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working C mimittoe of p''opI^ who really represent the 
voice ui the nation, the rank and tile of the Congress, He said ; ‘ It would 
take a veiy long time ladies and gontlemu, to go into the wiiolc of that matter 
ill detail at present. All 1 am giiiiig to suggest to you this afternoon is that 
you should give your suppoit t) the proposal for an enquiry in order 
thoroughly to oveihaul th<> elective michineiy and constitution of the 
Congress in order that it may be made a gciiuiuoly democratic body.” 

The Couforcnco thou adjourned !to meet again on the next day tho 
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17th April when the resolutions as drafted by the Subjects Committee on the 
previous night was discussed and passed. The following are the text ; — 

Resolutions. 

(1) This Confermce fervontly pjavs to God tlmt Mahntma Gandhi may soon be 
restort'ii to health and be cnahlrd to continue his work. 

(2) Tins Confeioncc while a}>prf‘ciatinp tin- enthusiasm fviue*-fl by all c asHCH of people 
in Pubscribing towaids the Khathtar Kun*l appi'als to tlieiu a i to help the iiatiuuai move- 
ment further by takini; to siuiinni^ and habitual wiantitf <>1 Khaidar 

(Id) Tins ('’onfeienC'' plaeeh on recnd Us sens*’ (if proloun 1 loss the cooiu ry has fius- 
tained in the death of Swaini Shiadhananl i and cal's upon tin* p''opl.‘ to cany on.th'* j'roat 
national woik he was doiiit; as the lutest inhute to hibbei\,ces and c-acnlicps foi the 
comntry. 

(4) This (?lnnfeience enncratulates the !VrahaiaTii-ll''t:'’Mf of Tiavanerxe on h *r lib^’ral 
and«courap<ous action in stoi [on" the haibaioo.s piaciic- of sacnfico ol animals and sin^in^ 
of obscene song cairied on o t hi* naon* of le li^ioii and un'-.s upon the M.i'iaiaja of 
Cochin and the owneis ami tiusties ol timplc*^ ami t he public geiieiaily to follow the 
lead of the Maharain-11 g nt. 

(h) This Confcifice ct'nd. miip the acfion of the Govi innicnl in p’lsisting ni the 
Andamans scliemi* in (*,i Joiis disiegaid of f h** dictat<*s of Inrii inif y ami jusnc aiiil m utter 
dcfianee of pub'ic opimnii and ea'Js iiiion th<> p opo* lo c mmiU' ih< agirafum the 

said sclipmc till tile Oovt intm lU I’mhs uk " cvi mk* • I to g \ r up tie* simif 

(0) This Conference Inaiti'y si nipat hts. h. >. (h i h. p>op.ei>f < 'nina in f h'-ii nt niggle 
for freed* rn and p'acfs on ncnid th** si"-' of ' i-ni la* 'on a*i l ic.rnt'ii nf ot th.* |)-«oj)P' of 
this country at the acnon (»f the l’.nf'-!i (1 i\ iinniu in c unpi* 'inu Imii i to n a paify 
to their unworthy impeiial a(H<ntuTe r t'niiri 

(7) This Conference mill* wfk. the \ f S A to do its b sf to nnpton' hand-'iiorifiing and 
khadi-W' arinp m Ta’iparamba, N. Ma)at)ar, wlpch m a cot f 'ii-oio viiig Joca I'v and a sO 
the M L C.’s of Ci cbm to rmne tin* ^tafe to d.i the in'Mltu inth' rmin- i id h ind-spTini'ig 
in the cotton-growing loca'iti-s of the t'hi ‘ui taluk wi.rjc th> .ur ni 

gone out of fashion on y a dicid'- oi two ago 

(8) Thill ConfpKuice is ot o{»'Uiont'id ‘•tienuf.us ui<*mp*n shonl ) b** mad'* to (vgau^e 
peasant labouiers and di'prefctni c assis all o\ei t'le ps », u -• uul lo bnUi^^ iiboui then bucul 
and economic probperity. 

(P) CntouchabilUy and unapproacbabilify. 

** Thi^: f’onferenoe etrrle^f‘v appeaK to the people of K**m t entnely to do away wu/i 
the cufatom of unaftp* oach it)j Uy an 1 ui 'I'l ‘n'lni dy ani !ij’**i- to a, liin m njf to 
exclude any Ifuiiu trora any t'*rnp e. t.r k, \vc i oi mad on a vouru of his oa-t'* o e i-s ” 

(lO) Mr, M. I’. Narayana Metuui’o Gase. 

“This Conference vol**mnly d.c’ares Us rmtdiatic faU h in the absoliU'* i noccnce of 
firlman M. i’. Naiayana Menoii and records us oeiibeiate opinion that in con ’nu,iig to 
keep him in ]ai), the Governm-nt m guilty of an aet ot gr.iss injiisnce. 'liiis * onlncnce 
is further of opinion that tin* t«'rm8 neeruly ofT red to him by the (lovt'rurm nt ate an 
inault to the public and merely a ruse to avoi I s.itHfyiiig tbeirdemiml foi 1 ih r * < abc.' 

(11) Ammsty to Iv bellmn Prisoners 

“This Conference conpiih*r8 it eNs.mtial in the intert'bts ot justice as well as economy 
that genera! amnesty of reb'd lion tinsoners should be declared oi at least of tliUbC who 
have not been found guilty of act'' of vio ene** *’ 

* (12) Non-C(i-O[)eiation against t)p[)reHsivr .lt‘nrnirt. 

“ This Conference is of opinion that legislation giving fixity of tenure to the tenants 
of Malabar IS e-’Sf-ntial ir t)i<* int*‘io.tt; nf the ecmoni e, social and polu ca! advauc-muut 
of the distiict and cond'irns st-o-igiy the fiction of t he Oovci not of Ma Ir.is 'ii v loirig 
the Malabar Tenancy lb’!. This thmleience is tuitb''i of opinion iliat the (’ommitie,* of 
Enquiry contemp'ated bv the Goveinrn* id i« sup**i(luou-« and a (i''\ 'C** to de.u v ogisatmn 
or if possible to she] v*‘ it altogether and uroe*, upon tin* Ihov'iicial CoiigMSs t’ornuirt-’c to 
organise a campaign of nnn-vio.ent n 'n-eo op-uation against, oppr ‘ smv<* Jrnrn s until a 
properly framed bill removing the grp vanc^s of the t'-nants ha** been pa8ri''d into law.” 

(13) CongresB Party in the Madras Council. 

“This Conference strongly condemns the action of the majority of flu* Congress 
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party In tlie Natraa Ooancil ia refaaiag to vote dovra tha salaries of th3 Biiaiater ai a 
betrayal of the mandate of the Oongress and urgns upon the A. I. 0. C. to take steps to 
prevent a repetition of each action.** 

(14) Congress and Native States. 

“This Conference recommends to the All*India Congress that the Indian National 
Congress do henceforth actively participate in the internal affairs of Native States and 
that the Congress constitution be altered if necessary to this end,” 

(16) Commercial Distress and J'-alonsies. 

** This Conference calls upon the flindns and Massalmans alike to make a determined 
effort to put an end to communal distress and jealousies by adopting the snggestions to give 
up communal electorates.’* 

(16) Congress to Capture Local bodies. 

“ In as much as the work of the Municipalities and local boards throughout Kerala 
is unsatisfactorily carried out, this Conference resolves that all municipalities and local 
boards be captured by the Congress and that Congressmeu be put up for election to these 
wherever possible.” 

(17) Futnre Policy of the Congress. 

(а) ** This Conference renflirras the principle of non-co-operation as the basis of the 
policy of the Indian National Congress and urges that there should be no departure from 
the strict principle of non-co-operation in any way whatsoever. 

(б) ” This conference* regrets that the Congress representatives in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly an<l some of the Councils have betrayed the mandate of the Congress and 
calls upon the A. I. C. C. to demand from such representatives an explanation of the 
Congress and to take 8tpp^ to ensure that, in future, the mandate of the Congress should 
be carrieti out both in the Assembly an<l In the Councils. 

(e) ” This Conference is of opinion that the time has come for the reinstftntion of 
an active programme of non-co-operation in the country and urges the appointment of a 
Committee of the A. I. C, 0. to consider and report within three months such a pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation as will lead the country by stages to the culmlnatlag stage of 
mass civil disobedience. 

(d) “ This Conference is of opinion that recent events have shown the constitution 
and the machinery of the Indian National Congress ti b-* defec*^ive and in nom^ reso^cts 
undemocratic, especially in regard to the machinery for carrying out the elections of 
varions committees and urges that in all such elections the principle of secret ballot 
should prevail and that a regular and unanimous procedure in this prmcipV be institute«I 
for all such elections and it calls upon the Working Committee of (he A. 1. C. C. to take 
necessary steps t> place an amcndrnmt and < xt>ans:on of the present constitution and 
rules before the U 'xt session of the Congress for the-^e purpose's, 

((#) “This Conference is strongly of opinion that the better organisation of the 
peasant and workers is essential for their due representation in the Congress and to enable 
them to play their part fully in the national movement, for the attainment of Swaraj as 
well as the amelioration of their own conditions. For the piotection of their rights and the 
assurance to them of their rightful share in the wealth of the country of which they are 
the producers, this Conference calls upon the Working Committee of the A. I. C. C, 
immediately to take the necessary steps by appointing workers and peasant organisation 
Committees to carry on without delay the work of such organisation,*’ 

(18) “ Complete Independence for India.” * 

” In the opinion of this Conference, the time has come to daAne the creed of the 
Congress as complete independence, and this Conference recommends to the Indian 
National Congress that necessary alterations to this effect be made in the Congpress creed.** 

President Thanked. 

Mr. U. Gopala Menon then in a short speech expressed thefr deep 
debt of gratitndo to the President for coming down from the distant Bombay 
and presiding over the Conforenco. He wished a day would come when 
they would have more men like their worthy president to work for their 
political salvation. 

After a short thanks-giving speech by the President the Conference 
terminated. 


52 



The Bengal Provincial Conference. 

The little village Ma{u about 20 miles from Howrah was astir on 
Saturday the 16th April 1927 when the Bengal Provincial Conference 
commenced its sitting at Deshabandhu Palli. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing of the national song * Bando Mataram \ the whole 
house standing. 

Dr. Nandi’s Welcome Address. 

This over, Dr. P. Nandi, Chairman of the Reception Committee read his 
welcome address. 

In welcoming the delegates, Dr. Nandi said that what they wanted more 
than anything else at the present moment was to restore India to the 

position she had lost. In order to secure independence for her it was 

essential that nationalism should be remodelled. Every Indian should think 
that, although tboir manners and customs might be different, they all 
belonged to one and the same great nation. The greater the number of 
oommuoities the less was the chance of salvation. An insult to one 

ought to be regarded as an insult in all the others ; and nationalism 

would only be built up when every Indian would respond equally to all 
endeavours for the welfare of the nation. The present Conference was an 
instance in point. There might, however, be those who did not sympa- 
thised with such movement ; and it was only when they would be able to 
apply themselves heart and soul to endeavour of this kind that 
nationalism and independence would be regarded as having been established. 
The goal would be reached only when the country would learn to value 
public opinion, at least the opinion of the majority. This, in fact, was the 
foundation stone on which the edifice of nationality could be built. 

Dr. Nandi dwelt at length on the two most important political questions 
of the day, namely, the split in the Congress camp and the existing Hindu- 
Moslem relations, and emphasised the need of physical culture and female 
education. He regretted the action of some of his countrymen, who were 
well-known for their patriotism, in standing aloof from the affairs of the nation 
and concluded that the time had come when they should come forward 
and guide their misguided brethren in the work of national reconstruction. 

President’ 6 Speech. 

The President then rose amid prolonged cheers and shouts of Bando 
Mataram ” and delivered his Presidential address. 

” Unite, carry the message of ebarka to every cottage, take to the 
boycott movement. This will he the light challenge to the bureaucracy who 
are keeping our youngmen in prison without tiial,” said Sj. Jogindra Chander 
CHAKRAVERTY in course of his lengthy presideutal address. Deploring 
the schism in the Congress camp in Bengal and the communal quarrel he 
appealed to the good sense and patriotism of all to sink their differences 
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and to give a united fight to the bureauoraoy who might be rejoicing 
at their discomfiture to gain their own ends. By their quarrel they are 
losing their hold on the people and the congress its prestige. He ex- 
pressed the hope that memV^ers of both parties would attend the Maju 
conference and as a result of thoir ioint deliberation would eTolve a new 
congress organisation to take to the work of the nation with renewed 
vigour and enthusiasm. 

“ About ten days ago” said Sj. Chakraverty, “ a request was made to me 
to accept the presidentship. I was at first unwilling to undertake the task 
in view of the prevailing atmosphere but I felt that every humble worker 
in the cause of the country ought to make bis utmost endeavour to see that 
due to differences the work of the conference might not bo frustrated. With 
this end in view I undertook the responsibility which Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
has not ventured to accept. I feel it has been an act of great hazard for 
me but it would have been unjust to see the efforts of the Reception Com- 
mittee go for nothing. I have full confidence that with the blessing ol the 
Almighty and help and co-operation of friends I shall be able to discharge 
my duty under a most difficult situation with satisfaction to all. 

Bengals Woes. 

Referring to the woes and worries that are afflicting Bengal and the 
problems that confronted her at the present moment the President said : — 
“ The communal question which has assumed such serious propoitions and 
which is oppressing men and women of Bengol attracts our foremost attention. 
The ugly and unseemly scenes that were enacted on the streets of Calcutta 
about this time last year had their repurcussion in the mofussil, have con- 
verted the whole Bengal into a veritable pandemonium. Hindus and 
Moslems had lived together for the last 800 years in villages in bonds of 
fellow-feeling and brotherhood with no question of music to disturb the 
serene tranquility of the villages and to’day mutual hatred, intolerance and 
suspicion is driving the nation hesfllong into ruin. From the excesses com- 
mitted it appears that the dream of the Hindu-Moslem unity has vanished 
like a phantom. Is there no hope of reunion between these two communi- 
ties ? 1 bog of you, brother Hindu and brother Moslem, do not shatter our 
dream of establishing Swaraj in the land through the united efforts of 
Hindus and Moslems. Hindus and Moslems might be obsessed with a night- 
mare for the time being, but I have full faith that they will come to realise 
their follies very soon and the fact that for their self-preservation they will 
have to make up their differences themselves. 

Moslems and Congress. • 

“ I have to note with great regret that the Moslems as a lart and parcel 
of the Indian nation have practically cut off their connection with the Indian 
National Congress. The organisation which has been reared up *as a result 
of 40 years’ sincere efforts of the best minds and brains of the country can 
alone direct us the way towards freedom. When a nation steeped in woes 
of age-long slavery feels the stirring of a new life of freedom within itself it 
cannot be expected that everyone will take the same route in the march 
towards freedom. But if the Moslems think that they are to strive for their 
own freedom independently of Hindus and the Hindus thitik likewise, this 
mentality should be knocked on the head as soon as possible. Seven years 
agoi at the call of Mahatma Gandhi, Hindus and Moslems vied with each other 
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in furthering the work of the Congress but things have changed since then. 
It is natural that our trusiees—the bureaucracy who are keeping ua under 
subjugation at great pains— cannot look upon the Hindu- Mosleir Unity with 
favour. Ihese differences are strengthening our trustees and giving them 
delight. I beseech you, brother Hindu and other Moslem, forsake this sui- 
cidal policy, come under the banner of the nation hand in hand and take up 
the proposals made by the All-India Congress Committee and the atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust will vanish in no time 

Wrongful Detention of Patriotic Youths. 

The President then strongly criticised the Government policy regarding 
detention of youths of Bengal without trial. Such detention, he said, was 
possible only because wo wore weak. The statement Lord Birkenhead made 
in Parliament the other day was an insult to India and it was possible only 
in a country like India. The Secretary of State for India in defending the 
policy of indefinite detention in jail declared that those youngmen would bo 
confined in jail so long as the present political atmosphere of Bengal had not 
changed and even the semblance of i evolutionary movement was not remem- 
bered. But what hope was there when it depended on the report of the 
C. I. D. police who would never say that danger was over. The secret of 
it all is that unlcas these flowers of the n.atiori was shiir out from public 
activities there was no ch ujco of thiottling the Swaiaj movement which the 
bureaucracy was always seeking to do by all moans. With brute force at 
their back the bureaucracy can pass any legislation they chose to curtail the 
birthright of the people. The Indians they say can bark but cannot bite. 
Had Indians been strong all these would have been a thing of the past. 

Stand against Exploitation. 

** We have accepted Mahatma Gandhi as our political Guru but we have 
failed to take up in right earnest the means suggested by him for the attain- 
ment of our goal — moans which bo has suggested as a result of long service 
in the cause of the country: Foreign domination is based on exploitation, 
pure and simple. It is iiossiblo to stand against this policy. Remedy lies 
in the spread of Charka and Khaddar but unforiunatoly wo have not as 
yet been able to fully appreciate this invaluable message of Mahatmaji. 
Had wo been able to work out this message oven partially British merchants 
would have realised that Bengalis have strength”. 

In the memorable words of Deshbandhu Das the President said : “ The 
great answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy to-day is boycott of 
foreign clo^b. This is the answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy. 
It not only demolishes their claims but at the same time builds your national 
life in a manner which nothing else can do. Those who do not spin must 
look to the organisation of spinning. Those who do not weave must look 
to the organisation of weaving. And if wo all work bard and do our little, 
the least that anybody can do, I feel sure that within a short time you will 
encompass the boycott of foreign cloth. And that day is the beginning of 
our freedom. That day will bo the foundation of our salvation. That is 
the gospel which I always preach.’’ 

Utility of Charka. 

As long as the Bengalees will live they will carry this message. Where 
is that organisation which Deshbandhu urged so repeatedly ? Have the Con- 
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greas oommittew in Bengal made any sincere effort toward* the spread of 
Ebaddar t Hare they bcon able to <]'j even oti« haudredth part oi wbst 
the Khadi PratUtban and Abboy As.ani have done ? Let u* tben rectify our 
mietake. Let u« take to the Hr.tt movement in r.^ht earnest and carry 
the o the Charka into the cottages oi the poor. I feel the problems 

of Hindu-Moaletn unity, reconciliation among Congress isoikers.of untoucha- 
bihty and other items of the Congress programme can be profitably solved 
y the introduction ^ of Charka and Khaddar”, The President thon made 
leveral suggestions in which village reconstruction work can be conducted 
end health, prosperity and bounty can once more be brought buck to the 
ruined villages of Bengal. 


Peasants and Labouros. 

“ We have to oxvilorc wherein lies the woes and agonies of the peasant 
and the labourer. Congress will become powerful only when the peasant 
and the coolie will themselves bo able to carry the flat: of the Congress. 
Tho story of the woes of the Hindus and the Musalmins is the same and 
village work must form tho meeting ground of tho Hindus and Moslems. 
Many think that tho establishment of Hindu Sabhaa and Tarizim Com- 
mittees in the land will cause harm to the country as being communal 
institutions. Communal interest has no quarrel with the larger interest in 
the country. We have been unable to make up our differences because we 
were not able to load our respective communities on proper channels 

The Council Programme, 

Referring to the Council programme the President said that he did not 
think that tho Council was tho only programme of the Congress. The President 
continued : When we find that Government ride roughshod over the feelings 
of tho Council members by disregarding their opinions, that members are allow- 
ed only to express their opinion on the budget without having any power to fix 
the amount for any item and that resolutions supposed to be in tho interest 
of the country which are accepted by tho Council after discufsion are not 
binding on the Government, wo cannot but conclude that it is useless to 
remain in the Councils, But there is another aspect of the question which can 
not be ignored. The Government want that any act before it is passed into 
law must be accepted by the Council whoro some members represent Govern- 
ment whose duty it is always to vote for Govomment. Legislation accepted by 
the Councils can be paraded before tho world by Government as having been 
accepted by the representatives of the people. We should not allow Govern- 
ment to do this. It is to foil this trick on the part of the Gov'ernment that 
Congress wanted to capture the Councils. In tho words of Desh band hu, tho 
President said, 'T have said over and over again that the Council (Joes not give 
you Swaraj but the Council is at the same time an institution which works 
against you. You must remove that obstruction in order to get Swaraj from it. 
But you must get Svraraj by your own activity.** The Council is not the only 
programme of the Congress. Nor do we hope to do any substantial good to 
the country by leaving the Councils. During the first three years of the 
Reforms when the Councils were boycotted by the Congress, men could be 
found to enter them with the result that Council proceedings went on un- 
hampered, Our leaving the Councils can be supported only when men lire 
not forthooming to contest the election 
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Concluding, the President made a frrvent appeal for unity and in the 
name of Si. Subhash Chandra Bose and other unfoitunate youngmen of Bengal 
who wore rotting in jail he implored the leitders of all parties and commiujitios 
to unite on a common platform of service to the nation forgetting all petty 
differences and take up the true work of the country in right ournost. 


Resolutions. 

The following are the full texts of the resolutions passed at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held at Maju on April 16 and 17 : — 

(1) This Conference places on record its sense of the in op irablo loss 
the nation has sustained by the tragic death of the brave and noted patriot 
Swami Shraddhananda, who dedicated his life to the service of his country 
and espoused with fearless devotion the cause of the lowly, the fallen and 

the weak. 

(2) This Conference records its sense of deep sorrow at the untimely 
death of Krishnajiban Sinyal and sympathises with the bereaved family. 

(3) That as a measuie of effective pritest against the continued 
detention without charge and tiial of a Luge number of our eountrymon 
(under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Aet and Kcrulau -n III of 

this Conference urges the adoption and vigorous puisuit of a ])rogrammo 
of intensive boycott of all British cloth and also of all such British goods 
the like of which are produced in Ii dia or obtainable in any other country 
other than Britain. 

(4) This Conference regards handsninning and haridwea\ing as an 
essential programme for constructive \\oik and icipipbls all Congressmen 
and public to spin and wear Khadi. It fuithcr reconunenda tbo Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to form a Khadi Bcaid for helping the pro* 
vincial work and carry out the Gauhati resolution. 

(5) (a) This Coiifeicnco, while doploiing tbo viiulcnco of communal 
outbreak in various parts of Bengal makes a fcolemn and earnest appeal to 
all Congress mcmbois ai'd Congiess w’oikcrs lo hold be foie their vision 
the ideal of Hindu-Muslim unity, to woik ncc^ intly and stionuously 
for the promotion of better understanding between the two great commu- 
nities as far as possible, to keep aloof from all sectional and communal 
movements which tend to keep alive the piescnt tension and always and 
everywhere to act as moesengers of peace, goocJ-will and a spiiit of humble 
compromise'. 

(h) This Conference deplores tbo serious loss of life that took place 
at the village Kulkati on the 22nd of March last as the result of an order 
to open fire upon Mahomodan crowd given by Mr. Blandy, tl.o District Magis- 
trate of Barisal and w’hilo rrserving final judgment upon the necessity or 
otherwise for giving such order, this Conference emphatically urges that a 
full, open and impartial enquiry should be held into the matter, and this 
Conference would request the B. P. C. C, to appoint a non official commission 
for that purpose. 

(6) This Conference urges on the B. P, C. C. the appointment of con- 
efliatory Board of equal number of members from both the communities 
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of Hindus and Moslemi to settle oommunal quarrels and look to the re-eatab* 
lishment of friendly relationship between the two communities. The Board 
will tour in the localities where trouble is apprehended and establish a 
conciliation board there. 

(7) This conference strongly condemns the culpable delayed negligence 
of the Government in the matter of re'introducing their Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and urges that a Bill should be introduced at the next 
Session of the Bengal Legislative Council when among other things will make 
provision for the following 

(a) Transferability of occupancy holdings upon payment of a minimum 
amount of selami by way of Landlords’ fee. 

(b) Recognition of the tenants’ right to out trees, big tanks and erect 
pucca structures upon the Znnindor’s land. 

(c) Maintenance of the status quo as regards bargadars bhag tenants 
and Korfa of under ryots. 

(8) This conferoiico declares that the country will not consider any 
scheme of taxation for educatiofj until and unless the proceeds of such taxa- 
tion and the policy of Piiinaiy Education is completely vested in the popular 
control. 

(9) The conference requests the B. P. C. C. to arrange publication for 
the information of the public of reports at least every three months regard- 
ing the grievances, health and whereabouts of the political prisoners in 
Bengal. 

(10) (a) The conference urges appointment of an enquiry committee 
and organisation of relief for help of those needy families who had suffered 
or are suffering in the hands of the Government in their struggle for 
the country’s freedom and (b) urges starting of relief fund for help of such 
sufferers. 

(11) In view of the fact that an honourable settlement between the 
two disputi.tg Congress paitics cannot further bo delayed without serious 
hurm to the cause of the country, this oonferer ce resolves that the leaders 
of both parties ill consultation amongst themselves should fix a date within 
the 30th of A pril to meet once again to discuss and settle the lines of an 
effective compromise between them and requests Sj. Jogendra Chandra 
Chikravaity, the Presiilent of the Provincial Conference at Maju, to take all 
necessary steps in the behalf. 

(12) This conference urges upon the Bengal Provincial Coiifress Com- 
mittee immediately to appoint a stron ( and representative committee in or- 
der to enquire into the oiigin, administration and the present position of the 
Village Reconstruction Fund which wis Uoshbaiidhu's last and moSt striking 
legacy to his countrymen. 

(13) This conference while it dissociates itself from and disapproves of 
the military policy of ILitisb Govornmoiit to send troops from India to fight 
against the Chinese pco]>le, congratulates the young China and the Chinese 
nation on the recent success and assuios thorn of the sympathy and good-will 
of the Indian people in ^bcir hour of peril. 



The All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

The tenth session of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha opened at Patna 
on the 16th April 1927 and continued for the next two days under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Moonjee. Three hundred delegates and about 1,300 
to 1 400 visitors attended. Madras and Bombay were unrepresented. Those 
present on the platform besides the President and the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee included R;\ia Narendranath, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Gouri Shanker Misra, Hon’ble Mahondra Prasad, 
Mr. S. Sinha, Mr. Deviprasad Sinha, Mr. Shoopat Gupta, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, 
Sri Gurumukrai Swami, Swami Satyadev and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mr. P. Ray Chaudhuri, Secretary, Hindu Sabha, GJasTjow, cabled sym- 
pathy and a donation of £3— I Os. for the Shradlianand Memorial Fund. 
Raja Rampal Singh, Mr. Bhagwandas, Mr. C. Vijlaraghavachariar, Sir J. C. 
Bose and the Hoi/bla Mr. B. Chakra vaithi also sent messages of sympathy. 

A dozen Akalis holding swords went about the pandul shouting Jai 
Jai and Sri Sat Akal. 

At 4-30 p.m. the President-elect accompanied by the Hon'ble Mr. 
Ganesh Dutt Singh, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Maulvi Abdul Bari, 
Messrs. Jairamdas Daulatram and others entered the pandal and was warmly 
applauded. A Vedic chorus was then led followed by Hindu music. 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then 
delivered his welcome address. 


The Welcome Address. 

In the course of his address the Chairman pointed out in brief some 
of the urgent problems that must engage the serious attention of the Hindu 
Sabha. He first of all dealt with the importance of Sangathan, Shudhi and re- 
moval of untouchability and leforrod to the Putuakhali Satyagraha movement 
and urged the Hindu Mahasabha to take up that question in its own bands. 
For, if it was not taken up by that body, there was the danger of that move- 
ment being ultimately crushed, but before doing so the Hindu Mahasabha 
should enquire into and judge of the situation from all points of view. 

Proceeding be deprecated and condemned the communal riots that had 
taken place in the country in recent times. 

Regarding the question of joint electorates the speaker pointed out 
that the Hindu Sabha had to consider that question seriously with con- 
siderable far-sightednesB. He was glad that the Mussalmans prompted by 
a spirit of nationalism had agreed to the joint electorates but the Hindu 
Sabha had to consider the various conditions from the larger interest of 
the Hindu public. There could be no greater achievement if real unity would 
be eflTected between Hindus and Mussalmans. 

He also referred to the case of Kbarg Bahadur and urged the Hindu 
Sabha to express its opinion on that case as also to devise means to stop 
this blot of traffic in girls, 
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The Presidential Address. 

Dr. B. S. MOONJEE then delivered his speech extempore in Hindi. 
The following is a summary of his address : — 

He referred at length to the Mahomedan conquest of Hindustan and 
to the methods adopted by the Mahomedans in converting people whom they 
conquered in Afghanistan, Kashmir and Bertgal. By their slow process of 
conversion, Mahomedans had been able to make up their minority in Bengal 
into a distinct majority reacting on Hindu conservatism. Ho pleaded, there- 
fore, for a more liberal outlook on the part of the Hindus in matters such as 
re-admittance of those Hindus who had been converted to Islam under com- 
pulsion, better treatment of women ravaged against their will and a more 
humane and considerate treatment of untouchable classes. The treatment 
meted out to them by the so-called higher classes of Hindus was helping to 
swell the ranks of Muslim population in India. He had no doubt in his mind 
as to the unfitness of Hindus, in their present helpless plight, against a sister 
community’s aggression, to wreck British rule and earn and maintain Swaraj. 
Continuing, he r< ferred to the Mahomedan organisation to convert the 
Hindus by instilling the idea into every Mahomedau's head that it was a 
virtue to get at least one kaffir converted to Islam and asked what steps the 
Hindus proposed to take to prevent depletion in their numbers. Dr. Moonje 
then proceeded to discuss at length the question of the removal of untouch- 
ability and differentiated between what be termed temporary untouchability 
fiom a hygienic viewpoint and permanent untouchability handed down from 
father to son. He condemned in strong terras the latter disability which was 
welcomed by Mahomedans for purposes of getting these disabled men into 
their own fold. He then quoted a number of Sanskrit texts from the Dharma 
sastras and other Hindu scriptures to prove that there was no meaning in 
the perpetuation of oaate differences and in permanently disabling a certain 
section of the society by the institution of untouchability. Pleading for an 
effective reconstruction of Hindu society, the President urged the withdrawal 
of many a social custom such as the ban on sea voyages, the ban on inter- 
marriage and inter-dining, etc. He would remind his hearers of the ancient 
rule, namely, that by the process of education and loaruing the lowest could 
rise to the highest. He then appealed to the Hindus to support the Suddbi 
and Sangathari movoraeiita in which alone their salvation lay if they desired 
to save thomBolvcs from disintegration. 

Joint Electorates. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonji referred to the Hindu-Moslem relation^ of to-day 
as a perpetual civil war and said that the communalism of Mahomedans 
was very much encouraged by utterances of Hindu Congressmen. Analysing 
the causes of communal relations, he said that, while the Hindus,* although 
fired by great ambitions, were weak in physique the Mussalmans with a better 
physique had shown a better instinct for politics and higher independence 
of thought. He charged the Moslems with having imported religion into the 
purely politioal movement of non-co-operation thus leading to a wave of pau- 
Islamism. To this mentality be attributed Raja Ohaziiafar Ali’s proposed 
amendment to Mr. B. Das* resolution reiterating the National Demaiid in 
the Assembly. That showed that the Mahomedans were uiiiiiilling for the ex- 
tension of Reforms without separate electorates. For this reason the 
speaker paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Sankaran Nair for his resolution in 
P3 
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the Council of State recommending the guspension of any exteDBion of 
Reforms until the Hindus and Mahomedans agreed to work in a joint elec- 
torate. This opened the Mahomedan eyes with the result that Mr. Jinnah 
formulated his Delhi offer of a settlement. The President then analysed Mr. 
Jinnah's Bombay interview in which he had said that the settlement must be 
accepted or rejected wholesale and averred that, taking those conditions 
critically, the implications that arose from Muasalman conditions were (1) that 
responsible Government would be to the benefit of the Hindus ; (2) that, if 
the advent of Swaraj was delayed by the folly of Hindus or Moslems, the latter 
did not mind if the pretent system benefitted Britishers at the expense of both 
Hindus and Mahomedans ; (3) that the system of joint electorates generally 
accepted to contribute to the growth of nationalism and dissipation of com- 
munalism was regarded by the iMusIims as something bad which, however* 
they were prepared to accept if a sufficient price was paid by the Hindus ; 
(4) that a Hindu who is more eager for Swaraj must pay the price demanded. 
Calling this a retaliatory competion Dr. Moonjee shuddered to think what 
would happen to India if ever th3 Hindus wore to bo infected with this virus. 

Necessity of Sangathan and Suddhi, 

The President then dwelt at length on the discussion of the Hindu- 
Muslim unity. lie observed that the moment the Hindus said Swaraj could 
not be attained without HindirMuslim unity, that unity became a market- 
able article and all laws of economics concerning demand and supply 
immediately came into operation on it. This unity was to big mind a 
volatile commodity appearing very real and worth having till the price wag 
paid when it assumed the form of impalpability and intractability. Moslems 
cared not whether there was or was not unity. Examining from another 
point of view be said that the Hindus numbered twenty-three orores and 
Moslems seven crores and both had to live under the rule of a race hardly 
five crores in strength and having its homo more than 6,000 miles away. 
Yet that lace had cetablishcd an empire. Still the Hindus were assiduously 
taught that until the other sovon crores in India joined them it was im- 
possible to ettablisb Swaraj. Physically, intellectually and commercially an 
individual Indian compared favourably with a Britisher but the difference 
lay in that the latter was more highly organised while Hindus were dis- 
integrated. Svvaiaj attained through internal organisation was everlasting 
and he would therefore urge that for a Hindu situated as ho was Swaraj 
was encompassed in bis Sangathan and Suddhi and the moie he concentrated 
his energies and resources on accomplishing these appreciably, the nearer 
would he bring the advent of that Swaraj which should be a pride to possess. 
It could be looked at from still another point of view. The struggle for 
Swaraj dHted as far back as the defeat of Prithiiaj after many successive 
wars. When the Hindus tried to regain and realise their Swaraj they were 
advised either to adopt Sangathan and warfare or ease and comfort. Such of 
them as adopted the latter became Musialmans beginning to trace lineage 
from Mahomet Paigambor himself and pi oving that all religions led to the 
same goal and embraced Islam, while otbeis more manly and more self- 
respecting risked their life and prestige by their assertion. To the latter 
category belonged Rana Pratap, Guru Govinda, Shivaji. In regard to the 
argument that Swaraj was impossible without Hiudu-Muslim Unity he said 
that the rpad to unity meaning Swaraj bifurcate into bye-lanesi ona of ea^e 
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and comfort and the other of Btrugs?Ie and worry. By travelling along the 
byelanes and merging into the Islumic community radical and permanent 
unity was attainable, but If one must follow the traditional and thorny path 
of his forefathers he must whole-heartedly concentrate on Sbuddhi and San- 
gathan. Relaxation of orthodoxy and tearing of sentimentalism were the 
two elixirs toning up the Hindu muscles. 

Lucknow Pact— -A Blunder. 

As to the Hindu reply to the Muslim offer he would say that he ha I 
never been a believer in pacts and concessions in bringing about Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Ho believed in straight and fair laws of the realm for the 
arlministration of the country and open competition for Cxovernment loaves 
and fishes. Those, who having survived the prr’soribed test, were qualified 
ought to get loaves, while others might stop aside until their preparation was 
complete. His whole nature revolted against the introduction of any kind 
of communal representation in the elective bodies of the country. There had 
never been any experience of any community in India, however small, not 
having got its due deserving share in the administration of the country and 
the patronage of the Government compatible with its competency. After 
instancing the cases of Christians and P.irsis in this respect, he asked why 
Mahomedans should not follow their example. The Hindu history never showed 
an instance of the tyranny of majorities ; on the other hand the behaviour of 
Moslems towards Hindus in Malabar, Kohat, East Bengal and Larkana was 
proof of their tyranny. The Hindu was steeped in the policy of “ live and 
let live **. He was therefore decidedly of the opinion that Hindus should 
never accept that communal instinct. They should leave Moslems alone in 
their present mentality to think and act as they pleased but they must give 
them a solemn assurance that there ought to be no fear of any possibility of 
the Hindus exercising tyranny of the maiority in any shape or manner. If the 
Moslems were unsatisfied and declined to join hands with the Hindus to put 
forward a united demand before the Statutoiy Commission, the Hindus must do 
80 of their own accord leaving Moslems free to try their beat and get what 
they wanted from the Government. “ Let the Hindus be firm and stern in 
their oposition declared Dr. Mnonje, “and let us bo wise over the bitter ex- 
perience of the blunder, thmgh committed in good faith and with best 
intentions, of the Lucknow Pact. Despite the fear that even that might 
prove another blunder ha would agree in a sprit of oomproraiso with the 
Hindu legislators' decision at Delhi recently under Pandit Malaviya’s presi- 
dentship. After quoting the resolution pissed at the meeting Dr. Moonjee 
went on to say that the Hindus should never accept the reservation of seats 
for the Muslims in excess of the proportion and should remember the Lsson 
that the Muslim bloc in the Assembly taught in respect of the Ratio Bill and 
Imperial Preference. As for redistribution of Provinces, ho warjted to make 
it absolutely clear that the Hindus were satisfied with the present distribution 
and oould never agree to redistribution on the principle of manufacturing a 
megority in population for one c ^immunity or another. 

Concluding, Dr, Moonje remarked that if they left the Muslims severely 
alone the Muslims themselves would realise the folly of separation and 00m- 
munalism and might eventually come to feel that it should be to their and 
Indians' interest if they veered round and merged into Indian nationalism 
for the common good of India which connoted communal prosperity also, 
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ALL-INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 
Resolutions. 

Following are the full text of tbe resolutions adopted at the 10th ses- 
sion of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha held at Patna. They have boon 
rendered into English from the original Hindi : — 

(1) This Mahasabha places on record its sense of indignant regret at 
the murder of Swami Sradhaiiand. The Mahasabha looks upon his activities 
with honour and respect and places on record its sense of profound grate- 
fulness for the same and feels that as his every day life was a life of sacrifice 
in the cause of the uplift of the Hindu race his death likewise may be a 
source of great impetus and strength to the sacred cause for which he has 
sacrificed himself. This Mahasabha earnestly impresses upon the Hindus that 
they should push on the work of sbudhi arid sangathan and removal of 
untouchability, for which Swamiii lived and died with such vigour and 
strength that none may dare again commit an atrocious crime like the 
mur der of Swamiji. 

(The resolution was put from the chair). 

(2) This Mahashaba appreciates the heroic spirit of self-sacrifice dis- 
played by that bravo Nepalese youth Kharag Bahadur on the cause of keeping 
inviolated the sanctity of our womanhood and urges upon the Governor of 
Bengal to exercise his prerogative of moicy on him. 

(Proposed by Babu Padamraj Jaid and seconded by Swami Vichara- 
nanda.) 

(3) This Hindu Mahasabha urges upon the Hindus in general to fittingly 
celebrate the tri-centenary of Shivajee which falls on the 3rd of Baisakh and 
special arrangements should be made to study and remember his heroic 
deeds on that day throughout the country. 

(Put from the Chair). 

(4) In order to infuse fresh life and energy into the Hindu race, this 
Mahasabha urges upon all branch sabhas and other Hindu organisations to 
fittingly celebrate every year the festivals consecrated to their national heroes 
like (1) the birth anniversary of Lord Budh, (2) Kana Pratab (3) Guru 
Gobind Singh (4) Bir Benda Vairagi (5) Shivajee and (6) Swami Shra- 
dhanand. 

(Proposed by Mr. Srihari Bajpai and seconded by Baba Guruditt Singh). 

(5) This Mahasabha heartily appreciates the w^oik of Hindu Missions 
in Bengal and impresses upon every Hindu the necessity of their being ever 
ready to help in every possible manner the work of the propagation and 
advancement of the Hindu religion. 

(Proposed by Pandit Nekiram Sharma and seconded by Swami 
Satyanaudf). 

(6) This Mahasabha expresses its appreciation of the judgment of the 
Madras High Court in tbe case relating to the free use of public roads by all 
olaBsea of people in Kalapaharii wherein they (the High Court) ceolared that 
the King’s high ways are open to all. The Mahasabha further impresses upon 
the Brahmans of South Indiai that in view of the present circumstanoes 
round them they not orily concede the right of free use of roads to all but 
should treat the untouchables in a humane manner so that they may not be 
compelled to become converts to other religions. The sabha further urges 
the leaders of South India to discharge their duties in this conneotion* 
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(Proposed by Babu Anand Priya). 

(7) This Mahaeabha looks upon the Chines*^ as their brothers for they 
(the Chinese) are the followers of Budhism which formed but an integral 
part of Hinduism. This MahasaMia theiefore wished early termination of 
the civil war that the Chiiifse people aio engaged in at the present moment 
and expresses dissatisfaction at the attempt of the foreigners in that land to 
crush the ikw Chinese spii it of indcpondorice and assertion and protection 
of their rights. 

(Put from I he Chair). 

(8) This Muhasabha regrots that the S 5 stem of Be/ar is still in ex- 
istence and is tvor on the increase every day. 'J ho Government should 
therefore draw attention of their officers to this and stop them t<king Begari. 

(9) The Khasias, Bbils, Kols and other tribes formed but part of the 
Hindu community both from the point of religion and civilisation. But all the 
same they have been classed as Aniinists in the last census reports and thus 
they have been excluded from the Hindu community. This Mabasabha 
tboieforo urges upon the Government that in the next census they should 
be classed as Hindus. 


(Put from the Chair). 

(10) This Mahasflblia strongly protests against the imposition of 
Purdtive Police tax upon the Hindus of Pabiia as also against the imposition 
of tax for giving compeiisal ion to the Hindus who have been looted by and 
suffered at the hands of tb i Musulmans in the villages and urges upon the 
Government to withdraw the same. 

(Proposed by Babu Madan Mohan Burman and seconded by Babu Ananga 
Mohan Dam). 

(11) In view’ of the fact that participation in conducting musical pro- 
cessions along the King’s highways and public thoroughfares which are the 
inherent right of evciy citizen generally and the religious rights of Hindus 
paiticiilarly and that light has been leco^nised by the I'livy Council, the 
highest couit of Justice in the British Empire, this Mahasabba is paino i 
at and emphatically condemns all attempts that aie made by the executive 
authorities curtailing and circumscribing this right of the Hii diis by improper 
use of powers given under the Police Act and the Ctde of Criminal Pioccdure 
for meeting tempoiary exigencies of situation. Under the ciicumstances the 
Hindu Mabasabha calls upon the Hindus to insist upon free and u . molested 
enjoyment of this right and considers it justified, (a) This Mabasabha 
therefore congratulates the Hindus and Satyagrahis of Patuakhali on their 
taking a bold stand in the matter of insisting on free and unmolested 
enjoyment of their religious and civil rights of conducting musical processions 
along public thoiou^hfares and maintaining the struggle practically single- 
handed so long and with such commendable determination and culls upon all 
the Hindu Sabhas particularly of Bengal to rei)der to the movement every legi- 
timate support, (b) 'i’hat in view of the fact that the Hindu Satyagrahis of 
Patuakhali have been and are canying on their Satyagraha for the pieserva* 
tion of their w’ell-established lithis in a manner thoioii^hly peaceful ai.d 
constitutional and that distuibancos of public peace are caused by the 
mi mbers of other community, this Mabasabha condemns the action of the 
Bengal Government in deciding to realise punitive police tax from the Hindus, 
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(Proposed by Sj. Hariah Chandra Vajpay and seconded by Sb Satindra 
Nath Sen). 

(12) This Mahasabha stronf^Iy condemns the kidnapping of Hindu 
women and boys by Musalman Goondas in this country, particularly in 
Bengal. It has been increasing every d.iy paiticularly in North Bengal. The 
Mahasabha therefore urges upon the Hindu leaders of the Hindu Maba- 
sabha in Bengal the necessity of their collecting particulars about these atro- 
cities and submit the same to the Hindu Mahasabha. They should also 
take steps to stop these atrocities in an organised manner by forming 
associations of their young men for that purpose, as also they should take 
every step that these Goondas received duo sentence whenever there was a 
case before a court of law. This Mahasabha impresses upon the Hindus in 
general to organise bands of volunteers in every town and villages to protect 
the Hindu women and children and save the Huidu comrnunily on other 
occasions as well. This Mahasabha urges upon the Government also the 
necessity of making sulBcient arrangements in East and North Bengal and 
whore these atrocities have become so common as also the desirability of not 
having Mussalman Police officers in those areas as far as possible. 

(Proposed by Mr. Doshbandhu and seconded by Prof. Gopi Chand). 

(13) The next resolution asked the high caste Hindus to allow free 
access to the untouchables to scho >ls, tomplos and wells and declared that 
in the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha a Hn clu of any lank was bettor 
than a non-Hindu under all circumstances from both religious and social 
standpoint. The resolution was proposed by Pandit Noki Ram, and duly 
seconded. 

(14) This Mahasabha looks upon the condition of the Hir du widows 
with concern and resolves that (a) such arrangements should be made for 
the education of widows in their homes or in Ashrams as may enable them 
to appreciate the ideals of * Sati Dharma * and live the rest of their lives 
in an honourable manner, (b) That the disrespectful treatment on cere- 
monial occasions in Hindu household meted out to the widows should be 
done away with, (c) That suitable steps shnuld be taken to save them 
from going astray and from the dutches of the followers of other religions. 

(Proposed by Pt. Nekiram Sbanna). 

(15) Another resolution moved by Pandit Ramchandra Dwivodi ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the proposal to make Hindi and Urdu both 
compulsory at certain stage in schools in Behar. 

(16) 1 he most important resolution moved by Mr. Jai Ram Das on 
behalf of the Chair ran as follows : 

(1) While reaffiiming the resolution passed in the session of the 9th 
Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the principle of communal representation, the 
Mahasabha is prepared to consider any proposal for the setlement of political 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims with regard to representation in 
the legislatures. 

(2) (a) In view of the facte that the Muslim community as such has not 
endorsed the proposals made by certain Muslim leaders assembled at Delhi in 
March last and has, on the contrary, in several places expressed its disagree- 
ment; (b) that even according to the manifesto issued by the Muslim leaders, 
the said proposals are liable to be rejected by the Muslim organisations 
referred to therein and (o) that Mr. Jinnah has stated that the eaid 
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proposals can only be accepted or rejected in toto without modification ; the 
Mahasabha feels that it will serve no useful purpose to express any definite 
opinion at this stage on the proposals as a wfiole. 

(3) The Mahasabha deprecates any attempt to constitute new provinces 
or legislatures for the purpose of giving a maioiity therein to any particular 
community. In the opinion of the Mahasabha the question of the creation 
of new provinces should bo considered, if necessary, independently of any 
proposals and exclusively on their merit. 

(4) In view of the fact mentioned above, the Hindu Mahasabha is of 
opinion that the matter is not ripe for discussion and consideration by the 
All-India Congress Committee. In the opinion of the Mahasabha any dis* 
cussion on the part of the AlMndia Congress Committee at this stage will be 
premature and harmful. 

(5) In view of the fact mentioned above the Hindu Mahasabhai 
however, suggests the following principles as the bisis for discussion : — 

(a) Mixed electorate for all legislatures ; (h) Reservation of seats for 
a definite period of time to be agreed upon by parties in all legislatures on 
a uniform basis of representation, such as population, voting strength or 
taxation ; (c) Uniformity of franchise in each province, (d) Constitu- 
tional safeguards for religious or quasi-religious rights and customs. 

The Mahasabha calls upon the Working Committee to sound various 
sections of the Hindu community in different provinces on the question and 
formulate definite proposals and discuss them with Muslim leaders and report 
its conclusions to the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabhi for ratification. 

(Put from the Chair and pissed unanimously without any discussion). 

After passing three other minor resolutions the proceedings of the 
Mahasabha came to a close. 


The All. India Khilafat Conference 

The annual session of the AlMridia Khilafat Conference commenced 
at 11 a.ra. in Kifah-i-Am Ilrtll, Lucknow on the 2oth Feln-uary 1927. Con- 
sidoiing the All-India character of the meeting attendance was meagre as 
there wore hardly more than 600 ponpio in the ball. Most of the prominent 
Khilafatists w^eie, however, present. Proceedings commenced with recita- 
tions from the “Quran” followed by toe “ ghazuU* specially composed for 
the occasion. 

Maulana Abdul Majid Deryabadi, Chairman, Reception* Committee, 
read a very interesting and insM*uctivo address welcoming the delegates to 
the historical place where the Khilafat organisation was first started. Dis- 
cussing whether the existence of the Khilafat organisation was*now needed, 
he very ably defended its existence, from religious and other aspects. He 
described the past activities of the organisation and remarked that it was 
willing to co-oporato with all other Muslim bodies for tho welfare and 
progress of Muslims. Ho exhorted Mussulmans to be up and doing unitedly 
with full vigour. 

The Presidential Address. 

After the reception address, Maulana Sbaukat Ali informed that the 
President-elect being unwell, Maulana Shaft Daudi would temporarily 
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preside. Manlana Abdul Majid Badaynni seconded. Maulana Shafi briefly 
asked the delegates to enforce the resolutions with full vigour. Mr. Haii 
Haroons printed address was then read by Mr. Abdul Rihraan, Editor, “ Al- 
Wahefd The address dealt with pan-Islamic and Indian activities, 
appealed to the Mussulmans to be united in the policy about Hodjaz arid 
submit to the correct policy of the Khilafat Committee. About India, the con- 
structive programme greatly stressed economic and soci il Mublim betterment, 
and urged Hindu- Muslim unity. While regretting Swami Shraddhanand^s 
murder, the address asked Hindus not to blame the whole community for an 
individuals^s irresponsible act and appealed to the Ilitidus to respect the just 
claims of the Muslims and not to view their eff(^rts to better their condition 
as antagonistic to non-Muslim interest. Finally, the address asked the Hindus 
to respect the Indian Muslim States in the same way as the Muslims respect 
the integiity and honour of the non-Muslim Indian State. When the Muslims 
fully sympathise with Nabha and Indore, they expect similar treatment 
from the Hindus and Sikhs. 

After the presidential address was over, the meeting disiiersed to moot 
again on the next day, the 27th February when the Conference was con- 
verted into “ The World Muslim Conference, Indian Branch.^' 

Maulana Shaukat AH announced that the president-elect, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan could not come on account of the ilb css of the Nawab of Rampur and 
proposed Dr. Aiisnri of Delhi to occupy the chair. He dwelt at length on 
the services of Dr. Ansari in this cause and said that ho was the most 
suitable man for presiding over their deliberations. 

Dr. Ansari on assuming the chair delivered an extempore speech. 
Referring to the World Muslim Conference just constituted be said that 
naturally it might be asked that such an organisation was likely to clash 
with the Khilafat Committee but a cursory perusal of its aims and objects 
would assure everyone that it was neither antagonistic nor parallel to 
Khilafat. The aims and objects of the organisation were to have a common 
public platform for the Indian Muslims of all shades of opinion and it would 
have nothing to do with the Indian atf.(iis and would deal with Pan- 
Islamic matters and try to make a c('mmon cause with the Muslims of the 
vholc woild. The Khilafat Committee on the other hand was a political 
oi’fianisation c f people of definite ideals and such Muslims as were unwilling 
to join the political organisation should not hesitate to join the “Motaraar”. 

Continuii g the President said that no doubt they were Muslima but 
they should not forget that they were Indians first and last and always and 
as such the^ should give up communal mentality and bear in mind that 
communal leaders, be they Messrs. Lajpat Rai and Malaviya or Sir Abdur 
Rahim or Jinnab, were not friends of Ii dia. This communal mentality was 
responsible ^or all the bloodshed and liots that had greatly perturbed the 
national life of the country. He, therefore, appealed to them to have no- 
Ibing to do with communal ism but try their utmost to liberate tbeir country. 

The President then asked Mr. Sbwaib Quresbi to read the draft cons- 
titution of “Motamar’* which is the Urdu equivalent of the orgariisation. 

I’he Confeience thou effected some minor alterations in the constitution 
which was lead. 

The Conference was then adjourned in the afternoon when speeches were 
delivered and the remaining work of the Khilafat Conference completed* 
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All. India Women’s Conference. 

The First All-India Gonferenee of women was opened at Poona in 
the afternoon of the 5TH JANUARY 1927. It was the climax of a 
series of women's oonferenees held in various parts of India during the 
past few months and was the outcome of the effort to co-ordinate their 
work and formulate lines of advance on all fronts, especially educational. 
Delegates from all parts of India attended. The Rani Saheb of Sangli, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, in her address, said that women s 
education had passed through all stages of total apathy and indiJerenoo, 
ridicule and criticism and the time was, therefore, ripe for further advance 
wherein women might help in formulating the basic principles of educational 
policy and programme. It would help the Government if women themselves 
declared what they should have their children taught. They would be able to 
clearly say what was wanted by women and she believed that the Government 
would welcome such effort on the part of the women of India. Whatever 
the policy and plan of female education laid down by the Conference as a 
result of the discussions, she was emphatic that Indian culture, Indian tradi- 
tion and all that was best in the past of Indian womanhood would have to be 
preserved and secured in any future scheme. 

The Mafaarani of Baroda't Addratt- 

The presidential address of the Maharani of Baroda was a stirring call 
to action. ** A few decades saw the curse of 'suttee' removed from our land. 
With a like determination these social evils can all be overcome,” she declared 
after a brief review of the many social practices retarding women s advance. 

" Women of Turkey broke from these bonds ; so can we.” It was pleasing, 
the Maharani continued, to watch the signs of general awakening in the 
public mind throughout the country in the cause of advancement and eman- 
cipation of women. A noteworthy feature of rapid progress the women had 
made recently had been the sincere co-operation of the sterner sex in contrast 
to the experience of other countries. 

Referring to physical training she said that it was a simple thing to say 
that girls should receive it. It was nothing so simple to decide on the actual 
forms it should take. Physical culture should bring not only firmness of 
body but vigour and freedom and joyfulness of spirit. 

Turning to the subject of co-education, the Maharani observed that though, 
it must be admitted that separation of sexes was in itself artificial, separation 
was also required in order that a peculiar type of mind, of personality and 
of culture which constituted the attraction of womanhood might be developed. 
There was thus a definite need for ” separate schools and colleges for girls 
and women in which life and not merely courses of study sfaali! have reference 
to the nature of pupils and character of women we wish to cultivate!” Here 
a difficulty of no small dimension was that the majority of women were 
occupied with problems of female education and had their education along 
lines laid down by men. The great difficulty, therefore, was to attain 
sufficient freedom of judgment from bias which this kind of education had 
given. She urged on them to free themselves of the bias and obtain a really 
distinctive point of view. Viewed from the standpoint of different types of 
character which should be developed in boys and girls, there should be 
differenoes even in the kinds of literature which predominated on the one side 
and on Uie other. 
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On compulsory primary education what the Conference had to consider 
was not the necessity of such a measure but the ways of removing difficulties 
,Jn the application of an educational policy which they desired. What was 
needed for the success of the measure was active and persistent propa- 
ganda among women arid she felt that local organisations under the 
guidance of a Central Women^s League could do a groat deal in that 
direction. 

Coming next to the economic value of education the Maharani said that 
there was a tendency to retard, even to oppose, urgent reforms in women's 
education because it was believed that for women’s education to have economic 
value it must be on the same line as that of men. The Conference must 
show it to be false. “ If our girls' education is to bo on other lines, education 
of those who are to teach them must be on other linos. I can conceive no 
way in which Lady Irwin could assist in the progress and advance of Indian 
womanhood more than in using her capacities to obtain the establishment 
of a really efficient training college for women teachers which will train 
women for the task of ro-birth and legoneration of Indian education for 
women and girls.” 

The whole question of the legal status of women in marriage with regard 
to property, divorce, control of children and many other matters should be 
systematically enquired into and proposals discussed. Thinking as they 
should do of Indian women in general, they would not be able to devote 
their attention specially to any particular groups. There was, however, one 
group of women, small perhaps in number, who, once emancipated and 
soundly educated, could do much for the women of India. She spoke of the 
Indian princesses. The Conference should state in no uncertain terms its 
views on the reforms needed in this direction . 

Discussion on Resolutions. 

There was full attendance of delegates when the Conference reassembled 
on the next day, the CTH JANUARY 1927. The strong appeal of the 
President, in her address, to cultivate women’s distinctive outlook free 
from bias induced by the murmado system of education was embodied 
in a preamble to the resolution. The present system of education, it 
maintained, was thought out primarily in the interest of the boys and 
was formulated by men. The time has now come for women to review 
and reform this system and rosolutions hereinafter to bo adopted would 
offer a constructive piogrammc to those who had already shown a sincere 
desire to promote advauceroent of education. The first resolution was 
adopted defining education as training which would enable a child or 
individual to develop his or her latent capacities to their fullest extent for 
the service* of humanity and should include elements for physical, mental, 
emotional, civil and spiritual development. 

(2) Compulsory moral training. 

Sister Subbalaxmi then proposed the next resolution demanding that 
moral training based on spiritual ideals should be made compulsory for all 
schools and colleges. Mr. Arundale, seconding, expressed the opinion that 
the fundamentals of all religions should be taught in schools so that the 
present lack of understanding among the race and individuals might be 
removed and the nation’s progress be ensared. Mrs. Hans Mehta led the 
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opposition with the slogan Morality and religion can grow from within. 
They cannot be engrafted from outside/’ After some more discussion the 
resolution was carried by a majority. 

(3) Compukory physical training. 

The third resolution that a complete course of phybioal training should 
be made compulsory in boys and girls’ schools was adopted. 

(4) Education of women. 

The last resolution of the day was that in education of girls and women* 
teaching in ideals of motherhood, beautifying of home as well as training in 
the methods of social service should be kept uppermost. Mrs. Menon, on 
behalf of the unmarried professional women, urged that the Conference 
should not lay too much stress on motherhood. Mrs Kamala Chattopadhaya 
made out a strong plea for teaching the art of beautifying home which 
was the best place for them to develop mentally and spiritually. The reso- 
lution was carried and the Conference rose for the day. 

Some more resolutions were adopted by the Confererce in its sitting 
on the 3rd day, the 7TH JANUARY. The first read: “This Conference 
deplores the effect of early marriage on education and urges the Govern- 
ment to pass legislation to make marriage below the age of I fi a penal 
offence. It demands that the age of consent be raised to sixteen. It whole 
beartedly supports Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill which is to come before the 
Legislative Assembly this month as a step towards raising the age of consent 
to sixteen and sends a deputation to convey to the Legislative Assembly 
the demand of this Conference on this vital subiect.” Mrs. Cousins moved 
and Lady Sadasiva Aiyar seconded the resolution. Mrs. Hans Mehta pleaded 
for legislation to declare marriage below the age of 16 illegal. This evoked 
a strong opposition from Poona delegates who resented the idea of declaring 
marriages illegal after they bad been once performed. They, however, 
favoured the proposal to penalise the parties concerned. After further 
speeches, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Two more resolutions were also passed on this day. The first demanded 
that primary education for boys and girls bo m ide compulsory, that the 
present vernacular text-books be revised and supplemented by books suitable 
for children and that women should bo on all attoi, dance committees. The 
other urged inclusion of preparatory manual training in tbo curriculum 
suited to the child’s need and daily experience. 

The All-India Women’s Conference concluded on the 8TH JANUARY, 
after adopting several resolutions urging addition of fine arU, advanced 
domestic science, jounalism, social service and architecture as optional sub- 
jects to the college curricula and that scholarships be offered to women 
Btudents to attract them to take up law, medicine, social science and 
fine arts, Other resolutions favoured the establishment of residential college 
for women and appointment of a lady professor as adviser in colleges 
where there were women students and requested the Government to provide 
mistresses for teaching women in their homes. The Conference recom- 
mended that Government recognition should he given to successful educa- 
tional institutions which had adopted the curricula suggested by the 
Conference, like the Indian Women’s University. A standing committee 
was appointed consisting of the Maharani of Baroda as President, Rani 
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of Sangli, Mrs. Naidu, Lady J. C. Bose and Rani of Viaianagaram as 
Vice-Paesidents ; Mrs. Cousins as CliairmaD and Kamaladevi Cbattopadyaya, 
Secretary with 14 other members with powers to oo-opt. 


A. I. Youth Conference. 

The following address was delivered by Mr. T. L. Vaswani. the Presi- 
dent at the A. I. Youth Conference held at Gurukul Hardwar dunng the 
Jubilee celebrations of the National University on Friday the i8th March 
1927 . 

Friends, If I had my own option in the matter I would not speak, I 
would rather sit amidst you in silence ; for in silence is strength. Many cen- 
turies ago there appeared in ancient China a Rishi called Confucious. And 
he said Heaven is silent ; the seasons change and all things multiply, — 
Heaven is silent.’* If Heaven is silent, must not man, also, learn to be 
silent 1 And I have felt again and again that India needs inspiration of 
what is more than words — the inspiration of silent service, the inspiration 
of a mighty deed of sacrifice. And even as I speak to you, young friends, 
I breathe out an aspiration that our actions may go much further than all 
our words. 

“ You have chosen for this chair a poor unworthy man, a 'darvisV of 
the desert. You have summoned me from my seclusion and silence to give 
you a message. The Lord has linked my heart with the young from the 
beginning of my days. I come to you not as a scholar or leader ; 1 come 
as a servant of the young. I come to have your blessings. I come with 
love in my heart. I come with some thing else also — with faith in you, 
the youth of the Nation, with faith in India and her destiny. I believe pro- 
foundly that you who are young can build a nation of the stron a nation 
of the free. I give you the tribute of my homage and affection, you are 
the path-finders of to-morrow. You are the builders of a greater India. 
Many have told me, many have sent me letters to say. that young men are 
going astray. Some think the young are running into ruin. Mariy of my 
countrymen are pessimistic about the youth. I come to you with immense 
optimism in my heart. In my quiet retreat, away from the high noise of 
the day, I have command with the stars of the clear starlit skies of my 
native land. And I have said to myself: — The same star looked upon 
the India oi the long ago. India then was mighty as she is fallen to-day. 
India then was strong, rich and prosperous as she is poor to-day. India 
then was the leader of the nations, a ‘guru’ of humanity, as India, alas 1 
is treated * to-day almost as an untouchable among the nations of earth.” 
Then have I shed tears and cried in the darkness of the night: “Oh 
mother, the ancient mother, Mother Ind a 1 why bast thou hidden thy laoe 
of beauty and strength from thy children to-day f ’ And I have heard a 
voice saying:^ Be not dismayed,<~my young sons and young daughters 
will build a new nation on nobler lines in the eomiog days.” Yes, 
the youth will build a greater India. I come to you with the message of hope 
and faith. To-day the country is divided. To^ay there is a depressioii in 
many hearts. I am an humble servant of the young. I come to you with 
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faith immenBe in India and her Destiny. Young men of India can woi^k 
wonders. But they must be united in one body in a common service. They 
must be united in the strength of faith in India and the Indian Ideals. 
To*day we start the Bharat Yuvak Sangha/’ an Order of Young India. 

" The very first article of the Order’s faith must be faith in **Bharat 
Dharma.” India has not lived for herself. India lives to give the message of 
the Hishis — the message of the Ancient Wisdom— to the world. Let young 
men be filled with the inspiration of Indian ideals. If they perish, they must 
perish the hope of India. One important object of the Order of Young India 
should be to study and spread Bharat Dharma. I ask you that are young to 
turn your thoughts away from the distractions and depression 0 f to-day to the 
mighty destiny that awaits India. An Upanishad has well declared : — “ A 
man becomes what he thinketh upon.” Think, then, of what India may be 
in the coming days. Think of the mighty potentialites within you to make 
her fulfil her mission to humanity. 

Bharat Yuvak Sangha. 

“ The Bharat Yuvak Sangha should have “ashramas ” There must, gradu- 
allyi be built a net- work of ‘‘ashramas*’ throughout the length and breadth of 
India. I have in my mind a picture of an ideal ‘‘ashram.’* 1 have not the 
time to describe the picture to you in its several aspects to-day. I shall be 
content with an imperfect statement of three or four aspects of the picture. 
The “ashrama” as I think of it, should, among other things, teach this central 
truth of national advance Be strong. I want India’s youth to be sons 
of ‘Shakti.’ I want every young man to develop strength, and therefore to 
develop first his body and train it to be a servant of the ideal. To-day young 
men are weak. Many years ago an Englishman came to Sind. He described 
the Sindhis as strong in physique. To-day Sindhi young men are weak in 
body. Coming to the Punjab, rich in noble traditions and memories of the 
martial spirit, what do I see ? The Punjabi young men, too, are declining 
physically. And my esteemed friend, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. P. K. Ghosh will agree with me that the Bengalis, too, 
have declined physically. I want the young to be strong. India needs strength, 
— all possible strength to*day, strength of body, strength of mind, strength of 
the Atman. No weak nation may hope to be free. Lock not for freedom to 
Council debates, look not for freedom to parchments of Parliament. Freedom 
will grow out of “Shakti”. Be strong. Weakness is a sin. And believe me, 
the body is the temple of God. How true is the anoient Sanskrit saying, 
'‘Sbariram Brabmamandiram ” 1 The first lesson, I would have the young 
learn in the “ ashrama” is—'* be strong ”, the second is ” be simple.’’ Indeed, 
in true simplicity is strength. A Lahore friend told me that young Punjabis 
are running after fashions. Fashion is folly. Study the lives of India’s great 
men. They have been simple. The * risbis ’ of Aryavarta, — how simple 
they were 1 The heroes and teachers of India, — from the mighty days of 
Sbri Ram Chandra, down to our own dark days, —illumined by the life and 
example of Mahatma Gandhi,— have been simple. 

" In the ' ashrama,’ as I think of it. I would also have every young 
man observe this rule that he must do at least one act of service every day. 
* Shewa,’ service of the poor, is what envoi ves and enriches life. Service 
of the poor is the end of knowledge. 

** We stand on the threshold of a new age. Shall we have a now 
India,— a liberated India ? Who will lay the foundation of a new natson ? 
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In every province are needed youngmen, who would be eons of sfcrenprth and 
courage^ *Bhakti’ worshippers. Such youngmefi, filled with the Indian 
ideal and rich in wealth of renunciation and saoiifice will open a new chapter 
in our history. Youngmen, who would be Bhikkhua ’’ in spirit united 
together in the service of lovct can work miracles. 

“ Believe me, they wait for you — the multitudes in the country. They 
wait for you. They wait for the message in towns and villages. There is a 
beautiful story in an ancient book. A boy says to his mother : — “ Mother ! 
you have spoken oft to me of Shri Krishna. Is Krishrta alive?" “Yes,'' 
the mother says, “ the Lord is not dead, he lives." “ I see him not," says 
the boy. And the mother says, “ If you would see him, my child, you must 
practise one Sadhan." And he says, “ I am ready, teach me.” And the 
mother says, “ My boy, if you would meet Krishna, thy Lord, offer every 
day, this little simple prayer, with faith and love in thy heart, “ May I, 
0 Lotus-eyed ! be a sacrifice to thee.” 

Message of India. 

“Youngmen! offer this ancient prayer. Purify and strengthen your 
life with this ancient aspiration : “ May I, O, Lotus-eyed, bo a sacrifice to 

Thee ?” Then go out to the multitudes that wait with hungry hearts for the 
message of India, — the message of “Bharat Dharma Go and tell them 
that India lives for a mighty mission. Carthage and B ibylonia are gone, 
India lives on. Eome that dreamt the dream of d(tminion and conquest, 
Rome is gone, — India lives on. Greece, the cradle of culture, the shrine 
of art and philosophy, Greece is gone. — India lives on. Not without a pur- 
pose. India lives to give a mighty message to the nations ; and what 
greater privilege than this, — to do and die in the service of India 1 Go and 
spread this message in town after town, village after village. And with the 
beauty of tbe ancient ideal, hypnotise the whole of Hindusthan 1 " 


Punjab Provincial Muslim League. 

At B general meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim Lcagu«^ held at 
Lahore on the 1ST MAY 1927, Sir Mahomed Shafi, President, delivered 
a long opening address in the course of which he referred to Mr. K lkar's 
presioential address at tbe Hindu Maba Sabha held at Cawnpore in Decem- 
ber 1925 and the offers made by him to the Muslim community and said 
all that the Delhi Conference did in Match last was to accept the offer 
thus made only 15 mouths previously ; but he expressed great disappoint- 
ment that the Hindu Sabha politicians have now turtied a complete 
somersault,* almost immediately after the publication of the statement issued 
by Mr. Jinnab. Tbe Punjab Hindu Sabha passed a resolution that tbe 
Congress had no right to represent tbe Hindu community in any negotia- 
tions with tbe Muslims and further that any kind of settlement arrived at 
between leaders of the Muslim League and those of the Congress among 
whom Mabomedan leaders are included, would in no way be binding 
on the Hindu community and this in spite of the fact that an overwhelming 
mcoority of Muslims present at tbe Delhi Conference had nothing whatever 
to do with tbe Coogrese organisation. 
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Sir Mabomed than referred to tbe resolutions adopted at Patna by the 
Hindu Mahasabba and the opinions of the Hindu press, and said that there 
was not a single Hindu newspaper whether conducted in English or in any 
vernacular languages which had accepted the proposition, adopted at the Delhi 
Muslim Conference. In spite of Mrs. Naidu s effort to draw him out, Mr. 
Gandhi had refrained from expressing any opinion on the specific proposition 
adopted at Delhi, indulging merely in vague general platitudes not calculated 
to give any definite lead to Hindu public opinion. Neither Pandit Nehru nor 
Mr. Sen Gupta has come out with any declaration one way or the other. 
Concluding his address. Sir Mahomed Shaft said that until the mentality of the 
Hifdu Mahaeabha undergoes the necessary change and that body comes to 
realise that w.thout Hindu-Muslira unity the attainment of Swarai for our 
common motherland is absolute impossibility, and finally until an oflfective 
guarantee of the protection of its vital interests is f irthcoming, the Muslim 
community will cofitinue to ifisist on the retention of separate communal electo* 
rates as an int^'gral part of the Indian Constitution. In the existing 
unfortunate conditions obtainin ; in this count! y, the introduction of the joint 
electoniles is certain to prove a periodically recurring cause of friction 
between the two great O'lrnmunitios, fatil to the cause of Indian nationalism 
and creative ol difficult and complicated administrative problems for the 
Government. 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over the League held a three 
hours’ discussion and unanimously adopted 4 lengthy resolutions. Tbe first 
resolution was moved by Sheik Abdul Kh.»der, noting with regret the scant 
courtesy shown by the Hindu press and the Hindu Mahasabba towards the 
Delhi Muslim Conference propositions, exhorting Muslims to close up the 
ranks, arid support the valuable guarantee of their legitimate interests fu^ 
nished by the right of communal representation in the country’s legislatures 
w’hich they have enjoyed for the last seventeen years and considering it 
useless for the Mushm minoiity in this countiy to foi mulate any proposals 
particularly in the face of the irreconcilable aiiiiude adopted by the Hindu 
Mabasiibha 

The second resolution moved by Sir Mabomed Iqbal reiterated the 
League’s conviction that in the existing political condition in the country 
separate communal elector ites provided the only moans of making the central 
and provincial legislatures truly representative of Indian peoples and em- 
phatically opined that, so long as an equally effective guarantee of Muslim 
interests was not forthcoming, the Muslim community could not hut continue 
to insist on the retention of communal plectorates as an essential part of the 
Indian constitution. 

The third resolution repudiated the allegation that separate communal 
electorates were responsifile for Hindu Muslim disseriBions and asserted that 
they were tbe outcome of the Suddhi and Sangathau movements started by 
the Hindu Mahasabba. 

The fourth and last resolution protested against the pronouncements 
made by Di\ Moonje at the Hindu Sabha, Calcutta, and at tbe Hindu 
Mahasabba at Patna, regarding them as being fatal to the cause of Indian 
nationalism and warned the Mahasabba to stop Dr. Moonje’s activities, 
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T K e Bengal Mualim Conference. 

The Bengal Provincial Muslim Conferencej held at Barisal on the 8th 
May 1927, concluded abruptly on account of a rain Btorm. The Chairman of 
the Heception CommitteOa Khan Bahadur Hemayatuddin Abmedi had read 
only a portion of his speroh welcoming the delegates when it began to rain. 
The rest of the Khan Bahadur's speech as well as the presidential address 
was delivered on the next day, the 9th May, the Conference sitting at 8 a. m. 
instead of in the afternoon. 

Sir Abdur RAHIM, presiding, began with the Kulkati incident in 
which several Mahomedaiis were shot dead by the police. He expressed 
absolute disappointment at the attitude which the Bengal Government bad 
assumed in this case, but boprd that when the new Governor found time to 
study the facts relating to the Kulkati occurrence he might try to accept the 
Muslim view of it, notwithstanding what his Muslim and Hindu Ministers 
have advised him. He expressed similar disappointment at the attitude 
taken up by many Hindu politicians, chiefly among the supporters of the 
Government. In suggesting remedies, Sir A. Rahim said : — “We have failed 
to secure an independent enquiry in this important case. The only other 
meats left to us is to seek such remedy as persistent constitutional opposition 
in the Legislature affords. For that purpose 1 have sought a clear mandate 
from my community in Noith Calcutta constituency whom I more particularly 
represent and thrown out a challenge to the supporters of the Government to 
defeat me if they can and thus prove that the Muslim public opinion does not 
support me. If this constituency gives a verdict in my favour there will be 
no reasonable excuse left to anyone for doubting what our Cvjmmunity wants 
and if any Muslim member of the Council still hesitates to respect the deci* 
sion of the Mussalmans of North Calcutta bis duty will be to resign his seat 
and seek re-election. Otherwise, I should be entitled to call upon every 
Muslim member of the Council to offer constitutional opposition to the 
present (ioven mont until irdresR is obtained. 

After condemning communal propaganda, bo referred to music before 
mosque, stating the general propositions regarding this question. He referred 
to the local practice and said : If these principles are acted upon by both 
communities it is possible that even in the present tension of feelings there 
will be very few colisions ; buf whatever we may lay down the key of the 
situation must always remain in the hands of the Executive authorities. If 
they consult leading men of the two communities whenever they apprehend 
any trouble arid come to a botmfide decision no reasonable roan should object 
to the enforcement of their orders in accordance with the law and in the 
manner required by the true needs of the situation. The most satisfactory 
and lasting sbiution however can only be reached if influential leaders of both 
communities approach the question in a spirit of give and take and then 
resolutely exert all tbrir influence to see that the agreed decision be properly 
carried out. 

Regarding the Sbuddhi movement. Sir Abdur said ; Under the law 
every believer in a particular religion is entitled to preach its doctrines and 
to bring within its told any one who wishes to come in. No Muslim that I 
know of hat ever questioned such right ; but I do nut understand why such 
great zeal and energy should be devoted to proving that with the exception 
of a handful the rest of the Mussalmau? in India were origindly Hindui* I 
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believe a fair body of opinion is growin" in B.irisil which demands that these 
disputes and collisions, which a^o so entirely alieii to <he traditions and spirit 
of the people of this province, should not bo allowed to continue to mar the 
peace and harmony of social life. 

Referring to the elections, ho discussed both comrau lal and ioint electo- 
rates. “On an important (lucstion of this character and magrn'tude no dopai*- 
tnre should bo made from the existing prac‘i^i except with the approv.J 
of both the parties concern''d. That is why Ijord Lytton in h’s farewell 
address the (dhor d ly said In it this was a m ittn* for arratif^emont betwoou 
the two c unrnunities. Wlu\i is very ‘•ignificint is that while Hindu opinion 
is stron^dy in suppoit of joint cl ’‘cto rates, ''Tu',lim opinion, except perhaps of 
a few individuals, soerns to In euuill/ s.M. in the ojipodte (brootioii It is my 
own personal belief tha^, but for th' pronounced anii-\ludlm pronaganda of 
a certain cl.i^is of pjUtio'.ins Invirig cin-id irable pisitinn an 1 inflinnce in their 
community and the uiifortu!! ite c(jlh\ioHS that are t iking pi ice almost daily 
Mudim oiiinior; ivould not hive b-'<'Ti se d'^rided against ■jobit electorates. 
When mutuil trust and eontidefice hive been so largly destroyed, the founda- 
tion for c^-viperat ion in an clccto?-ate is nece-iirily weakened. The feeling 
has grown strong among the Mussalmans throughout the length and 
breidth of the oou tiy that if wo rield to the demands cand threats of 
tlioso Hindu politiciins, who st irt^d t!m iiuvomont for a chinge, Mu^slim 
interests ivill bo seriously ondingorod. 

Concluding, Sir Ablur Rahim said that the desire for communal or class 
or caste nomination must bo rc]»l.iccd by a spirit of co-operation and goodwill 
in advancing the interests of the general pipulitioii. This is the pivot of the 
entire policy which I placed before llic country in the manifesto of the Bengal 
Muslim Party. I lenturo to sta^e on behalf of my community that it is not 
within the scope of its ambition to dumin.itc other communities. They are 
sincerely anxious to woik in fno id’.y c-j-KperaMon with the Hindu communi- 
ty in a Rolt-govcniing India. It is not my belief tint it is the desire of the 
gcneial enmriiu it y to d^.rnioa^ ' ovor in : bu‘ ive iLoioro the fict that 

th'ir ai ' (i.'’ 'iJUi'.lie 1 ' «l -i.' n>:.. o ic i-l ; , < t 'In 'c s-'b.ool >f pditicil 
thou^Jit ah ) noii’ linn t > Mm' v^. ‘ijn ,t , ^vhich 'idd to tiv'* nixioty 

of Mu'Silma i.- a^ (o h >\v a Hindu m g i i ir cxTnVe its ]>■) icrs. ^V 0 are 
so aiixious to advn r ' the politic J itU'. ') our cou .try that wc arc p’-epared 
to settle (liiT.'ioiie \s i*. a fivmdl^ coo ".-ji.'' ith llo Icavler.s of the o^hor 
con.muuitv, h)wevcr pi uV'^cal. vo mm' be th ‘ attrmP of -omj of them. 


Sind Hindu Provincial Conference. 

The session of the Sii d Hindu rro\incial Conforeoc*' •opened at 
Sukkur on the 1ST MAY 1927 uml'i* ho pies,duic\ of Lil i liijpit Itii. The 
Chairnnaii Mr. Viiunuil I’cgrep in a bold .o.d feaih'ss but restrained speech, 
after cond.'mning the atrooioiH miinb’r of Swann Shrmldh inand, dcplurod 
that Sind which was the birth place of SurMUi (u ion of r-d gions) had now 
hooome the hotbed of communal d-a.^MMiutM a result of fanat’cil pro- 
paganda in Mublini iiiiaitors, both fiom wi’hiii and w’ithout. And the 
result was the Laikhaua liota fulUwed by the bycub>t at Begraji. If 
Mabomodans claimed the right of onvei-sion why woiC Hi idus b'ing deprived 
of the right of Shudhi and roclim ition. ^Yith regard to sepiration of Siiid, 
55 
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he declared that apart from political and economic expediencies Mahomedans 
had forfeited the trust of the Hindus and completely shaken their faith 
and aroused numerous doubts and fears in their minds by their conception 
of Mahomodanising everything. He urged reorganisation of Hindu pan- 
chayats and sangathan so as to make them a living force and through them 
of starting of se])arato educational and other institutions for Hindus. He 
also stressed on the study of Hindi, physical development, reformation d 
temples, and eradication of social evils like early marriage. With rega-d 
to music before mosques ho cited the recent instances in which a Mahu- 
medan living in the neighbourhood of his press kept boating drums, 
trumpets and musical instruments for a number of days continuously on the 
occasion of a marriage, and when ho ask^d his other Muslim neighbours 
to stop him they all laughed and had to admit that their desire to enforce 
this demand against the Hindus was extremely arbitrary and unfair. 

The Presidential Address. 

Lala Lajpat RAI then delivered his address extempore for over two hours 
in which he asked the Hindus to give up mildness and develop sternness of 
character, mind and body so as to offer successful resistance against any 
encroachment on their rights. 

He regretted that a fitter person than him was not appointed Presi- 
dent because temperamentally ho felt ho was not the fittest for this 
work and ho was not so well acquainted with the Sind problems. Expres- 
sing regret at Pandit Malaviya’s absonc3 owing to illness, ho paid a 
glowing tribute to his piety, learning and unflinching and ardent love for 
Hinduism, licforring to communal tcimion, ho said ho w.is pained to see 
that the two great communilics, who formed the nation and who were 
destined for ever to live in ibis land, could not pull on peacefully 
together. Hi^ one consolation was that in their national evolution this 
stage was not only inovil iMe but also ne''ei'Sary. Ho hoped that when they 
emerged from this ordeal tlioy would be pmci and bI longer. Without 
this ical sticngtn Swaiaj, c\cn if gf»t as a giit, cou'd nut long bo retained. 
Ho exhorted the Hindus to f ico this fiie manfully and come out of it purer 
like gold. 

Referring to local problems, Lala liajpal liai said that although ho was not 
intimately conversant with tlnuu ho reali^id that the iiosition of Ilindus as an 
extinct minoiity w^aa very delicate but ho a ?surefl thorn that they were not 
alone in thejr battle. Hindus in other provinces would always bo ready to 
help and suppoitthem. Ho exlioited tho Ilindus of Sind to participate in the 
All-India Hindu activities. 1') the wealthy men of Sind ho reminded that 
their wealth was useloHs and might disappear in tho wink of an eye as it did 
in Kohat ard Sahararqmr ar.d all their piid keepers and watchmen w’ould bo 
of ro avail if they do not use it in opening institutions for tho development 
of tho mind and body of their young men and training them up as a defence 
force. He regretted to find tho physical condition of Hindus and Hindu 
children in Sind so poor. Kaily mauiages w'ore rampant in Sind and tho 
habit of drinking appeared to be common. The condition of women too 
was very backward. He, therefore, exhorted thorn to strive to remedy 
these deficiencies. Ho appealed to tho young men to develop stornnoss of 
character, mind and body. 
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Referring to the ensuing AlMndm Congrcse Committee meeting* ho 
said that although ho was a devotee of the Congress whoso prestige was 
higher to him than of any other body, ho was of opirjioii that the Congress 
decision on communal questions should bo arrived at after duo consultation 
with the Hindu Maha Sabha and some iv cognised Muslim body. 

Concluding Lala Laipat Rai said that the i)rnblem before the Hiudus was 
twofold, firstly, Samajic reformation ai.d, secondly, rehtions with Mussalmans 
and Government. If the Hindus were to set their house irj order no force on 
earth could resist them. The lack of organisation vvldch had brought the 
downfall of Hindus in Sind at the time of the invasion of Sind by Mahomed 
13iu Kassim was also responsible for the picsont bclplcss plieht of Hindus in 
tho whole country. The community bad takf^n to external Bupoificialitios 
which were undermining Hindu Samab Ilindu'a had forgotten their Dharraa, 
tho Dharma taught to them Vw the gospel of the Gita. Ho exhorted tho Hindus 
to give up their mildness and develop st^'miicss of mind, body arid character 
and rise to occasions to do their I)haima. To Mu^salmiius who yearned 
for tho emancipation of Muslim couiitiics outsid} India, Lilaii would say 
that it would be imi^ossiblo without tho cma icipition of India. 

Rcsoiutionf. 

The resolutions that were pas?ed in the Conforenco relates to : — 

( 1 ) Expressing satisfaction at tho elTorts of several panchayats in 
ameliorating the condilion of the depiessed (‘1 and earnestly requesting 
all Hindus to allow liioni tho u.'O of public wells, f^cliools, rnandirs and 
cremation grounds. (2) Piotc-ting against the lesfrietions of mu^ic before 
mosques, and py pathy with Patuakhali Satjagiahi'* : (3) R. ‘formation of 
temples ; (4) Condemnation of child mairiage? and of uneven marriages 
of elderly men with child In ides: (5) rropigation of Shuddhi and 
appeal to Hindu panchayats to take back witln'n their fold reclaimed 
Hindus ; (6) Coiidemr ation of Swami Shraddbananda’s murder and appeal 
for the Shraddhaiihnd Fund ; (7) K.ititication of the Patin Maha Sabha’s 
resolution on Ilindu-Muslim iclations, pro%iucial redistribution and re- 
constitution of provincial legihlutuic^, lecording opinions against sepira- 
tion of Sind from Bombay as ii juiious to economic, polirical and educational 
interests of tho province and e^pcciHlly of the llin u community in Sind 
and stating that Hindus will r.ot he hcin-d by any df'cision (d the AlMndii 
Congress Committee or any oth^r b> dy unless latiti d by the Hindu Maha 
Sabha. Aii amendment for the appoinlmrnt of a committee to consider 
tho above question was iiogalivcd by an overwhelming maionty. 

Other resolutions passed condemned the Eaikhana riots and the conduct 
of the Mussalraaii Police olliccrs at Bagaiii as failing in their duties and inspir- 
ed by religious animosity causing panic among the Hindus in Bagarji and the 
neighbouring places and ill-treatment of respectable Hindift who were 
arrested, handcuffed and roped. 
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ihe Trade Union Congress. 

Tho scvouth sofcfcion of tin* "I'l.ido Ufii.Mii opoiiod on the 12*111 

MAECH 1927 in (ho Hindu C'..llo^r(5 Ji ;il, ] ). Ihi, Tioini- cni an ong IIk-po 
present oro Moctid. S. .Si ini Ue.*.-:!!, ('h)V', .SalJ.itw.'ila, I.Miput Kai, 
riuidit Ivladaii 'loh-iu a, '.k srs. O. i>. EiiLi, D. tT.uiuii.l il, Ivinga- 

swami lyongar and E-iiucha. 

The E X c c u 1 j V e % ;i » c j i M c e I i n 

Loioio the Coi'gic&d ni- i, t’lo Lxpcutivo Council of ihc Criipivcr-, 
disoustod at cimsid'MaUo Iniii'ili ,mc ot liie i •■'' o1m1io,ib. Ahuut a dozen 
applioatiui.b for (diili.ition piO'Cnlul hcl./.c tlo CoUMilhy .Mr. 

Aitalj All weio ii'jcoud at th*. i .A.ii <’0 .1 .'‘S*. Jvanli lOs-’ ulio 

protested against Uio prat-an uiaina'ion to unioo.. \u;houl iinihin;' any 
eiaiiniy as to thnii o,. \' - mi*! Mm i ’ }■'.(! diauly nnan 

lalico oi moving i j po; tni v ,a* . .mm .. I .ti n 

Ml. Ihcngtli’b iC" iiit.uii I (Im 1 1: ih) wnlin.,,*' •, (i the Cu gUfh 

to biing about ilie gi eaU»l i/ucril L s .lala .i.» aMl (H. ..idn 'S-ni aeiivi y on 
the pait of llio d’l.adc Cnion.-j tliiomdiont the JIj ilij h Janpiio in oidi i to 
couiiloract the lutlilcfcs c:vplonati>/ii ta.iud tn uiti:! tim a'.\ is ol Eiithh 
Impciialitoin iio\ok<.d consulciaMc di.cu Co* .'■omo of the deh^tates 
expresbiiig the opinion that the Tiado IJi-ion Coi.gi«.s.<i as sueh Miouid i ot 
cOLBider tho .‘■ul;jcct. Mi. Cbumaiihil iij an ilt 41111 1 fpocch said that pitlilica 
could not be divoiccd iioin 'linde I 1 loii'in an<] the Tiado Union Coi.- 
gresB should oint'baticaily dcolaio ijuin its pluliuini that il would light 
imperialism as it wou'd f'i-hl ci piU.li.'n«. 'Jl.e 1 • .'-nliit ion \\as caiiicd by 
an ovei whelming ma.ioiity. 

Uoii.M.li.liiinul C'jian.'e . 

Mr. Mrinal Kaiili 1 O^i . in inoMig his imoI'Mi- n ini' the 11 oditiealion 
of tho CoiigiCbS const iluin-ij, -tud tl.al some of ihoUnuing deicaM'? in tho 
constitution have stood in the w.ij of M'C Uui.gic.M drveUi'inp t'» the full 
height of its power and usciuliiCcS. II3 payn.enl of llic pic-a'iibed aflhialion 
fees any peison could cioato as muii> pater unions -is the length of his 
purso permitted. 

Mr. SAKLAl \ A LA at thj.j stage » xpit .scd hu desiic lu c iTcr a few 
BUggObtioris on tho ddccts oi tlie constiiuinui. I’u mission being given ho 
spoke for ‘about an hour, i.ubuur in Indni, he paid, was expcneiicir.g tho 
same diliicultics as Labour t.id in J ngland. Luf Indian J.ahour was not 
requiictl to stall inm tho \cij ]»cginniig. It las inhciKcd tho tradi- 
tions and cxpoiionco of the I’litnh Lul^our movcmcnl. Iho Irado 
UnionihtB in Jidia wcio to foifc ahead and keep thoinBc Ives abreast of 
the Labour mcvdiici I in the v.oild. IJc said that the C'ongicss should have 
a standing con.n.ittcc for 11 Ici j alioijul negotiations. It should have a 
labour leseaich luicnii ur d distnct oiganmns to tctllo local disputes. 
As to tho constuutioii of the Conticss ho suggested that alliiiation rules 
should be more rigid so as to secuio that none but bouaiido trade unions 
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iniyht .affiliation. Onco this was done the forces of intrigue would get 
a set back if not d^'stroyod. He suggested tb.Tt there should be a permanent 
office of the Congress so that the TkuIo L^nion world might know whom 
to ap]»ly for information etc. lie srr'^es^cd .also the institution of a 
cci.tr.d fund to meet the travelling expenses of delegates to and from the 
Congress. 

On the eonclu''’oii fif Mr. S iki.il vala/s s])''‘ech, the tbrnso adjourned 
for lialf an hour ai-d when it met, Mr. 'lii./al K.ar<li Lose cou i.med his 
speech, d lie most irni-ortant anv'ndme? t of th r coii?titu(i'''n he })rop()S''d 
relates to rules re 'aiding ifliliition of u.iion.s to U«e Trad) Union Con* 
gress and is as fcdlo.’.s • — 

“That ap]) 1 iC!Jlions for affiliation cf Unions sliould be forwarded 
through the lU'ovineial comm.uieos to the (^ci.cial Secret iry. (A rider was 
proy»0‘'rd bv Mr. .btebi a* d accepted by Mr. tint no ^ r ovinci d corn* 

initlee W(.uld Ir cnlith'd fo uithhold my "pplieati-m for alfiluti m). 

“I’hat JoUnio:i should be alhliab d to 1 h i C'o* gi w itliout beii.g fi: st 
affiliated to 111' LrovmeMl (Lmtnit^ee. 

'Mbit no TJji on 5.hou’d be ainlief 'd w' ’ch h;o rot been in exLto 'CO 
ff»r at lejiht oi:« and hi- n* t if. 'I'^eount ai d st‘i'e»neio 01 nieruber- 

ship luiditf'd I (luhn <1 \’ii( i- t or a' .m!^nn''Cd 1 •'‘p’ e^ori* it ’ vo of 

the .\ 1. T. r. (’ongi'c^b/' 

Otlmr n'.oditieaMoir. ii eluded the -.ib't'lu'i in of the Fi ovinei d C'UU" 
niittce ft'i’ (he I’loMi'ca] S-eietaiy in mitteis lehting fo tlic form itimi 
of Kreeption Cmumittec for the t»uii>os)s of holding the Com, ere,';. Tho 
constitu-n.ts of the C.m,gic's wcie to be, over ami aO i ro tho ofiioo-be ircrs 
iiiontioncd in the nde-, ( (her cfliec-be irers whom die CoMgio'ss might 
elect from time to tune. (This was suggcMed i>y Mr. Saklatvala and accepted 
by Mr. Bose.) 

Resolutions. 

Resolutions weic ihenfus^^cd d\i g iho eiv.phitie protest of the 
Congress .igainst tin' f-jstem c i “ L»C''i sed C lolio Contraet ' at Howrah 
station and urging the Iliih CoiuTum'-ioiior of Ihiibv.iys for its abolition 
and appoii'tmc lit of a u hole Mmo ofl.oer for the suuM’vision of (ho luggage 
pollers^ woik at Howrah Slulioii iml loi appr^^ciabl? 1 nluctiou of tho 
licoiiso fee of Kup'^-'-. ?e\Ln per month 1 m ied by tlie em tractor and urging 
upon the Agent i>t the Ibitt Imbiu F ulway^ t'. publibh the report of tho 
Railway oflicer dunited liy Mr. Legg, the late A;Mit of tho E. 1 . R. to 
investigate the grievances of tliC beciied portois end to place it before 
tho I’^ast Indi iii Railways i.ocal Advns »ry Committee uiging*tho alxdition 
of tho pi< CO ^jstcin of woik in Goveiumont Fi esses and regretting 
the steps that aie being taken by the authoiitios of the IJ. I. U. Press 
to convert a laigo numbor of the sdariod h.ands into piece workers, urging 
upon the Jute Mdls’ Association to acquiie tho biisteo in the jute mill 
area and urging on the owneis of the jute mdls to revise the scandalously 
low wages averaging Kupois iMftceii per month to the woikor of tho jute 
industries which has been pa>ing au average dividend of 90 per cent for 
tho last ton years, uigirg upon tho Government of India to take as a first 
step towaids combating unomplojment in tho country to establish im- 
modiati'ly public cmidoyinent bureaus iu all industrial and commercial 
towns, expressing the opinion that the so-called menials employed by 
Government, Municipalities and other local bodies should bo given the 
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same privilopcs as aro enjoyed by the ministerial staff with regard to 
leave, pension and Provident Fui.d etc. 

The Congress passed also a comprobonsivo resolution dealing with 
the grievances o£ Railwaymon, and urged upon the Govornmont of India 
to carry out the resolution passed by the liOgisliitivo Assembly without 
division on the 5th P\'biuary 1925 for an onciuiiv into the griovaneos of the 
Railway subordinate cnipoyoos and for the amci dmont of tlie Indian Railways 
Act by inserting provisioris for the cor>stitutions of a Continl Wages Boaid. 

The Congress also pasod a rosoliitjon about sc«amons’ giiovancos dis” 
approving of the failnro of the Government of India to give effoct to the 
recommendations of the Seamens’ Uccruitniont Committee. 

The President’ 3 Address. 

Rai Sahib Chai.drika PRASAD, then deliveicd his ]*re.si(Iei.tial add i css. 
In the course of his addres.s he said that the woikers in India were ox- 
ploitcd both by the wolbtu-do clashes of the count ly .*is well as by 
foreigners in vaiious ways. They mostly ]).i&rd Ihiii atlitndo on the tliooiy 
of supply and demand and did not coneern thoiMsehes whether their 
employees got a living wages. The Ksponsibility for low wages lesled 
with both employers and employees and the litter wen* fnier'd by eirvumh* 
tanccs to accept \vbat was offered to them. If labour in India was 
properly organised, it would he at an ndvanfago to bargain aid things 
would improve, To-day a small fraction of peisons engaged in indubtry, 
transpoit arid mines wore only organised, vhile agiicultui ists nncic totally 
unorganised, Government taking lard revonuC; (bivcrnnienl servants taking 
their illegal tolls, money-lenders and speculators buying the farmers,’ produce 
at low rates and selling it to the consiiincrs at maiket rates, left the agricul- 
turists in a state of chronic proycity. AVero the agiicultiirists in India 
properly organised in unioiie, they would jointly soli their produco under 
intelligent joint managcmcj't as Mn.s done in Denmark. The .«5poaker 
thought that the co-operative movemci t in India was not likely to make a 
substantial improvement in the lot of Indian Kisan^; unless it was brought 
under the people’s own control and workfd on Danish lines, lie suggested 
the formation of village panchayats. Tiadc Gnion in India wa? still in 
infancy and w.as glowing as it i>ossibly could, lllitciaoy of woikois and 
opposition of exploiters w'oro the chief ddlioultiec in the way of its piogross. 
Among Govornmont eorvants they had a htiily good oiganiaation of men 
employed in the posts and telcgraiih d; ]»aitmciit8 but the same could not 
be said of* the employees on »Statc Kaihvays. 'J ho speaker aUiibulcd this 
to the capitalist tendencies of British companies which, ho said, had usurped 
the management and working of State i ad ways. Cases of victimization 
had occurred on several railways, while in some places men had been threa- 
tened with summary dismissal in case they talked of forming a Union. 
Men who were kept down under such restraint needed their assistance 
and encouragement. He hoped that such intimidated lailway employees would 
soon come forwaid in the open and form their Unions. 

Railway Employees’ Grievances. 

The speaker then referred to the grievances of railway employees such as 
the absence of minimum living wages, low rates of salaries and wages of 
Indians generally as compared to Europeans and Auglo-Iudians. State 
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Railway rules for leave, free passes, warrants for reJucad fare tickets* 
educational grants in aid, residential quarters and supply of uniform should 
be applied to all. Appointuient'i should be made by open competitive exa- 
minations conducted by indopondent coramissioin instead of by patronage. 
The form of agreement exocutod by railway servants should be revised on 
equitable conditions applicable t'i Oovernmoiit servants. Hours of work 
should be properly regulalerl and the systeo^ of fi ling shouM be abolished. 
The speaker complained of raci il discrimination on Indiin nilvviys and said 
that with iionTndians at the top of the services in the Riilway Board and 
in administrative departments, Indi ins couM hiv^ no justice. Apart from 
this the prcfont sihries of superior oflicials of rai’ .vays wore inordinately 
excessive. This was to be cut down and the CTjvornmont should lay down 
for the future scales of saU’y for all classes of radway servints on the 
lines of the .Tai»ane50 State Rilways. R=5/arding Iiidianisi*^{oo, ho said it 
should begin from the top rather th it from the bottom. 

B. N. R. Strike. 

The President next made a reference to the B. N. Riilway strike 
and said that though the terms ofTcred by the Agents wore not satisfactory, 
the strike Inul been called off in the iiit*rost of public convenience. They, 
as a rule, did not advocate stiikes as a weapon to secure redress of their 
wrongs. Their policy was to settle all ddferenees b tween employees and 
employers by negotiation, arbitration or conciliation boards. 

The Trade Union Act. 

The speaker referred to the increasing unemployment among the people 
in the countiy specially among educated clissos and suggested that an enquiry 
be conducted for suggesting adequate measures of remedj\ Roforriiig to the 
Trade Union Art of 19J0, th/spc.ikcr said that it had several defects like 
the application of Section 120-15 of the Indian Ponal Code to unregii-dered 
Trade Unions and joint action by workcis without forming a Union, wdiicli 
should bo ronioveil. Iinmunitv fioni civd liibility of niemlor; and officers 
shouhl bo extended to all Unions in India. Olqccl,^ of logi stored 'I'rado 
Unions should bo as in Englarid. Rcstiictiv'Ms placed upon iln powers of 
the Unions in f pending their funds in helping the woiking Ciafa3''9 generally 
should bo removed. The Indian Railway Act was to bo r 'vised and they 
should p.articulaily urge that provisions for the constitution of the Central 
Wages Board and National Wages Bviard for settling di^nutes concerning 
wages and conditions of scivico and for making it obligitory on railway 
administrations to establish councils on the lines of the EiiglisU Railway Act 
should bo embodied in the contemplated Railway Bill. 

Labour Representation on the Legislatures- , 

The question of forming an indopendont labour parly was needless so 
long as the majority of workers in India had no vote for sending members 
to the legislatures. He regretted lh.it their tentative sohomo for labour 
representation in the legislatures had not been responded to by the Govern- 
ment. lie suggested 12 selected scats in the Assembly, 12 in Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, 8 for Bihar and Oiissa, the United Provinces and 
Burma and 6 for Central Proiinccs and Assam. 

Referring to the South African Settlement, the President held it to be 
’ honourable to both parties and hoped that its actual working might prove 
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satisfactory. Id conclusion, bo appealed for unity amongst tbo different 
sections of labour, irroppectivo of cis’.o and creed. 

Review of the Work of the Congress. 

After tbo Pic.Nident’y spcoob Air. Joshi, rovi<'\ved the work of the 
Congress for the year 19^6. In doirig so In* san] that (hern worn 57 Unions 
atfilirifed (o the Congross. Tho schemo for laboiw ri^pie^ofitatiori in Ingfsla- 
tivo bodies as approved by tho (Anirress nf ^l idr.is w.»s nof adopted by tho 
Government though two nddidonal .‘jcats in Ibinb iy and ono each in tho 
Panjfib and Contra! Pi ovii cos were cre.»tod. Rnfein'ngto labour Ingielafion 
in India, Mr. Jr.shi wol omed the Indian 'ri..dn Unifni Act aid thn Indian 
Factories Aniei (Iment Ac(, 1 u( ic‘*rittnd (hat tf’e (Joveriin '’iit .should hfi\o 
permitted the Coorg Legi^lafivo C.»m (*!l to pi^s lt\'i Ja< i )n on (ho In.Cb of 
tho Woikmoii’s Preach of Contract Act. 

Rcvicwiig tho woik of India’s repiCfccnlativo to tho International 
Labour Conferoicc, tho e]>eakcr wclooni. d tlie appuintment of a national 
correspoi dent in Indii bj the International 1/ibour Otii'''' from tho ])''giniiing 
of 1928. 

SECOND D AY — T H e J3TH MARCH 1 92 7, 

Next day, (he 13th March, aftoi’ a i)rotraetetl ni'eti.ig lifting for about 
five houis tho Lxocutivo Council of tho Tradf' Union Congress eonveited 
itself into an opor! Congress and adop.ted re.'^olutions most (»f which had 
already been passed in piovious yeais. Attci dance was mostly confiimd to 
dolegitea. About thirty rosolutiony weio parsed. 

Mr. Shapuiji SAKLATWALA, addressing thoCit/t'*— ibclaudtlnt 
freedom w^as a moekory unless tho wmik ro eou’d not become their masters. 
Trade Unionism was devi.scd to soeuio (hit objod. It was o»t.d)li&hed 
with the set purposes of oveithiowing (lipit.di-^m and Imperialism and 
its .‘^ubfctitul ion by a v/oikor.'<’ state end their Oouti'ol. It w.is no uso s:i} - 
ing that they slu.ukl wait until t\ciy b-dy v.u^ ^'diu it-d. A. a matter 
of fact trade in.ioin.«..in m grcit Pijtuii bt,iitt''d in ISoS and Coinjmlsoiy 
education aitcr it. 1 ho sjicakor avn icd that in all ucstern countries tho 
trade union movemetd was IjcginninL'' to lake pO‘-sc.‘’.^ioii of powers and 
the movement had reach'd a higher impoi lanco tli in fivo or .sevon years 
ago. dheir task bad been made easier by tho io.id}”inade lopnt ition and 
prestige of mo\en'.ont in (»tiji*r ountiies and tiny mil'll ani\o to corns 
into lino with advanced tiado unuins of tlio woild, 

Priccediiig, Mr. Saklat\ala sa^gnsted (ortan improvomonts in the 
existing maragcincnt of tho trade utiioii movonici.t in India and advised 
thorn to call a meeting of cvfiy branch at least oi.eo a moi.th, cx'diango 
litoialnro and S3'Steriatirc thfir account.s, They should aho maintain a 
reseaicb dei>aitinrnt to eolb ct data rovaidn o lapntuations of com* 
]>aijics and ir stituto an eo^nondc cMpiiiy into the conditi'jii of the woikors. 

li E SOLUTIONS. 

'i he following re.^idntions were caiii'’d on this d ly : — 

The Coi gross tiirt adt ].(rd the am mil lepmi, and t xpros^ed its confiiiciico 
in Mr. N. M. Jo:.hi, (Lnenii Su'iet.iiy of the, Uni/ui Cuni’ri '^. 

*] he Congress extended »ts coidi il wcluorne and gicctiiigs of tho L.diaii 
workers to Mr. Saklatwala, expressed it;r piolcst against (ho action of tho 
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Indian Government for sending Indian troops to China to further the aims 
of imperialism and called upon the Government to call back all Indian 
troops. The advance made by the people of China towards the attainment of 
national freedom was approved and work of the Kuomintang was appreciated 
which leads the trade unions and peasant organisations in China. 

The Congress thafjkod the Union Congress of South Africa for giving 
a hearing to Mr. C. F. Andrews and for agreeing to have a conference with 
the representatives of the All-India Trade Union Corjgress, but felt that 
in view of the South Africin settlement such a confeinnce wes unnecessary. 
It, however, urged np)ii the South A friovn Union Cor/gress to support and 
initiate measures for the uplift and organisation of Ii diaii labour in South 
Africa. 

A resolution was adopted opining that the time has come for imme- 
diate legislation for all woikcrs engaged in factories, mines, tea, coffee, and 
rubber i)lantdtiori8 and in all other organised trades and industries and 
providing for (l) adult franchise, (2) a!» eight hours’ day, (3) machinery 
for fixing minimum wago'5, (t) sickness and unemploymont insurance, (5) old 
ago pensions a?id pensions for widov. s arid orphan-, (6) maternity benefits 
and, (7) weekly payment of wages. 

The Congress declared its willingness to bring about the greatest possi- 
ble solid irity and co-ordinitod activity on the part of the trade unions 
throiuhout the British Empire in order to counteract the ruthless exploita- 
tions carried on under the aegis of British Imperialism. 

Another string of resolutions passed urged upon the managements of 
mills and factories to revise the low wages, observance of Sundays as full 
holidays in mines with full pay, prohibition of employment of women working 
underground and re(iuesting the Government to take immediate steps to 
reach the goal of prohibition at an early date as li<iuor traffic had considerably 
affected the general welfare of the working classes in India. The Congress 
expressed its protest against the Government of India for not accepting 
the modest (\)iigiC'iS dem:vnd for labour representations on Ii»dian legislatures 
and also urged upon the Govcuiijicnt to giant to menials all privileges as 
given to the miniv^teiiil staff in mat beis of leave, pensions, provident fund, 
gratuity etc. The Congress approved the efforts of the Anglo-Bussian Unity 
Committee to bring about unity between trade unions and the Red Inter- 
national of labour unions and expressed the hope that int 01 national unity 
would soon bo achieved. It, however, regretted its inability to join the 
international movement till such unity was achieved. Deep regret was 
expressed for the unwillingness of the Goveniraent to sot up an enquiry into 
the railwaymon’s grievances and the Government was called upofi to amend 
the Indian Railway Act sotting up a central wages board for settling disputes 
concerning wages and conditions of service on railways and making obligatory 
on the railways to establish joint industrial councils on the lines of the 


English Railway Act. 

The Congress concluded its session at 8 
eleoled Chairman of the Executive Council and 
elected General Secretary for the next year, 
Congress was decided to bo hold at Cawnporo. 


p, m. Mr. Chaminlal was 
Mr. N. M. Joshi was ro- 
Tho next session of the 
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Mad ras Chamber of Commerce. 

The 17th Annual General Meeting of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, was held on March 19th, Sir M. C. T, Muthiah Chettiar 
presiding. The meeting was very largely attended, prominent among those 
present being, Dewan Bahadurs Goviiidoss Chathurbuiddoss, G. Narayana* 
swami Chetti, and M. Balasiir»daram Naidu, Messr**. C. Abdul Hakim, 
Narayandoss Girdhardosf, M. Kothan. C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar, A. 
R. Doraiswami Iyengar, Khan Bahadurs Valji Lalji Sait, Jammal Mahomed, 
and Mahomed Abdul Aziz Sahib Bahadur, Rao Bahadur V. Shanmuga 
Mudaliar, Rao Sahibs P. Ramchandra Chetti and G. Venkatapathi Naidu. 
The Secretary presented the annual report and accounts of the Association 
for the year 1926 and the same was taken as read. 

Chairman’s Speech. 

The Chairman, Sir Muthiah Chettiar in nioviiig the adoption of the 
report, spoke at length about the condition of the money market, the 
present position of trade and industries and the various disabilities of Indian 
merchants. He began by saying that the finances of the Chamber were 
rapidly improving, the Chamber had practically emerged from the dead- 
weight of the building loan which had been rather unduly restricting its 
activities right from its infancy. lie was sure th ' Chamber would maintain 
its rightful place in the larger sphere of an all Indi/in organisation alTorded 
by the establishment of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

Proceeding, Sir Muthiah Chettiar said : “ The Ir.dian money market 

has been presenting a taxing problem in the period under review. As usual 
the Government was the Agent Piovocatour in the maikot. 

“ The progress of the Currency Commission through the country raised 
great hopes and great feais. As usual the hupos have disappeared and the 
fears have remained. More than anything else the v)osiliori of silver and 
of the Imperial Bank caused no little anxiety. At the close of the export 
season the rupee exchange seemed to find its moorings round about iSd, 
but, when it began to show signs of weakno.ss soon after, the Government 
promptly came to its rescue with their magic wand and misled the unsus- 
pecting^ Commission, I do not propose to go into the ratio controversy but 
it remains t^o be scon whether the rupee will choose to remain where it was 
kept by heroic efforts for a brief iieriod of two years or whether it will 
seek its old comfortable resting place. In any case, while it is clear that 
an abruph return under present circumjtances to the 16d. ratio is ridiculous 
it should be admitted that the higher ratio both in regard to its practicability 
and its consequences is not the proper one for immediate stabilisation. 
The stupendous fall in exports in 1926 and the upward tendency of imports 
at once reflects the fact that trade is becoming shy of the exchange and 
that it is going to bring it to a severe trial in the off-season. 

“What has made the market more nervous is the steady fall in prices 
in several of the staple articles like cotton, sugar and steel. That is a 
second home-thrust to our farmer and our industrialist. The slight 
recovery of industries after the post-war slump has received no enoourage- 
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inent from the pamVetriken irjvcstors. Tho rcFult was that industrial 
Bccuritiea have been cordinualJy in disfavour and Banks have been 
bard put to it to employ their funds profitably. Naturally therefore the 
favourable exchange and the higher rate of interest obtainable abroad 
induced a considerable volume of rcmitUnco of funds. The Government 
too have not been slow to aggravate the situation by (heir persistent sale 
sterling and deflation of currency in order to work the rupee to the 1 8d. 
ratio. The Government have for the moment attained their cud at the 
cost of the country’s best interests and have succeeded in allaying the 
fears of the importers and safoguaidcd tho position of European capital 
and European service men out in this couiitiy. But the exchange trouble 
is going to remain tho crux of the Indian currency problem notwithstanding 
tho introduction of what is called the Gold Bullion Standard in which 
the rupee is going to remain the standard of value and the standard coin, 
unsupported by any legal tender gold coin. Wo are confidently assured 
that it is our next advance towards the eventual establishment of the 
Gold Standard with gold curiency. We may however congratulate the 
Government on their attempt to centralise the control of Curiency and 
Credit in tho hands of the Kesorve Bank and thus wash their bands 
clean leaving the Impel ial Bank fico to pursue its commercial bank. 
We shall then have an ideal organisation ready to asf-ist in the expansion 
of banking facilities with tho solo purpose of promoting tho interests of 
the countiy. In doing so tho banks in tho country will find much use 
for an All-India Institute of Bankers functioning as a common recruiting 
ground and as a representative authority on the science and art of banking. 

Trade and Industiios. 

“The recent steady decline in prices coupled with tho inflated exchange 
has been seriously affecting tho internal purchasing power of large 
sections of tho community and tho producers of raw cotton, and cotton 
yarn and piece-goods have had an anxious time and will have to exercise 
a great deal of caution in the current year also. Tho Madras mills 
however have stood tho troubles wdth greater firmness than those in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. Ihe inroada of Japanese goods into our 
market are being slowly repaired and I do hope that any relief that tho 
Textile Taiiff Boaid can recommend w’lll be most welcome to set tho 
industry on its feet again. In this connection 1 cannot omit to mention 
that the operations of the Cotton Transpoit Act in this Presidency have 
brought about uiiDecessary internal restrictions on the movement of 
cotton, although the object of preventing adulteration is none to bo 
despised. The Act as it stai ds is not only ineffective in so far as the 
road traffic is unrestricted, but extremely harmful to the cultivators and 
tho merchants ; it would however be worth trying whether the Act can 
bo saved by enlarging the Tiruppur cambodia area so as to include the 
districts from Tinncvelly to Coimbatore. In fact, having regard to the 
variety of soils, and the peculiar needs and conditions of cultivation in 
each locality, it would appear that such torritorialisation of grades of 
cotton is the last thing to be attempted. 

Need for Protection. 

**The ciroumstanco of prosperity budgets that are passing through 
the Legislaturee now is a curious comment on the poverty of the industries, 
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There are several industries that remain in a nervous and unstable 
condition under the quasi-protcction of revenue duties, as for instance 
sugar, match, oil products, fruit-canning, paints and colours, and tobacco 
all of which deserve to be carefully investigated by the Tariff Board. 
It should be remembered, however, that while asking for a protective 
wall, an industry has a great deal to do for itsdf by way of internal 
improvement. It is hard to live down a bad reputation. If Indian 
produce is to maintain its reputation in foreign markets the different 
trades ought to have independent organisations and ought to exercise 
strict internal control as in the case of tea, lac, cotton, coal, and wheat. 
It is high time that similar internal control were exercised in the case of 
tanned hides and skins, hemp, tobacco and indigo. In all these cases 
there is a groat deal to bo said against Government inf-erventioii and each 
trade has got to set its house so as to retain its position in the international 
maiket. In respect of hides and skins a serious situation has aiisen by 
persistent adulteration in tanneries for weight purposes. Whatever 
immediate profit theie may bo in tranractioiis with undiscrimiiiting 
countries like Japan it would not be long before the foreign markets make 
common cause ai.d raise a revolt against all Indian skins and hides, to the 
prejudice of all taiineTs, honest and dishonest alike. Hide tanners have 
just passed throui^h a bad year and on llio to]) of it comes Ihc abolition of 
the export duty. It is an untiuth to say that the export duty has failed 
in its purpose of cncournging the tanning industry. The export of raw 
hides and skins in 1919-20, the year of the imposition of the 15 per cent 
duty, stood at 90,977 tons and in 1926 it stood at 50,226 tons, viz., a 
decrease of 46 percent ; the exports of tanned bides and skins have 
during the same period risen from 6,724 tons in 1920-21 to 18,034 tons 
in 1926, viz., an increase of about 270 per cent. These are facts w’hich 
no Government which professes to patronise the indigenous industries can 
ignore without drawing upon themselves considerable public distrust, and 
this Presidency having a share of about 70 per cent in the exports of 
laiined hides and 90 per cent in the exports of tanned skins can hardly 
reconcile itself to the fioo export of raw' skins or hides without serioue 
detriment to our tanning industry. 

Taxation. 

The subject of the burden of taxation on trade and industries has all 
but escaped the attention of the Governmei.t. Duiing and after the war 
the country gave its ready response to the Government’s appeal for extra 
taxes to got over the oeficit Budgets. Now the season of surpluses has 
begun but the Government refuses to lot go any of its revenues. The 
Government, of India have been accumulating surpluses all these four 
years and hope to do so in the years to come. In the circumstances the 
trade and industiy of the couutiy should be substantially relieved. Above 
all, the company supei-tax, and the stamp duty not only on cheques and 
demand bills of exchange as proposed in the Finance Bill but on all 
negotiable instruments, should bo abolished, and the court-fees and regis* 
tration fees should be biought down to the level of 1921-22. 

A serious handicap Las been repeatedly brought to the notice of 
the Government in the administration of the Income-tax Act, for the 
purpose of enabling assessees to cover their losses in Jean years by lumping 
and averaging the jneomes of, say three years, for assessment, It is a 
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method lonf? adopted in several other countries and there is no doubt of 
its utility in India whore the conditions of currency, trade and monsoon 
are peculiarly uncertain. With reference to the Finance Bill, I wish to 
add that the proposal to raise the import duty on unmanufactured tobacco 
from Re. 1-8 per lb. is calculated to check the lar ;:0 local manufacture of 
cii'arettes in which is used a considerable proportion of imp >rted tobacco. 
It should be the duty of the legislatures and the public bodies to sot 
their face definitely against any further increase of duties in th' so in.sidious 
ways and urge Government to proceed with legislation in regard to the 
remaining recommendations of the Indian Taxition Eiupiiry Committee, 
several of which require to be carefully examined by the Commercial 
community in order to place the system of taxation of this country on a 
scientific basis. 

Railway and Road Co i^im unications. 

Mr. Govir.doss Chathurbuiadoss sccondod the motion. In doing so 
the speaker made a few remarks on the transport f.icilities of the country. 
Hardly anything, he said, was more important to tlie merchant and the 
manufacturer than his access to the cheap and rapid means of tianspoit. 
While they thanked the Government for the present pruv»opJ in the 
Finance Bill to reduce the import duty on motor car'? and cycles from HQ 
to 20 per cent, on tyros and tubes to 15 per cent, ho would much like the 
Government to take a corollary stop for the purpose of improving and 
extending road communications by centralising the control and policy of 
their maintenance and extension in the hands of tb'. Provincial Road 
Board on which all the district boards and importa?it public bodies may 
bo adequately represented. “In regard to railway extension” the speaker 
said, “I am glad to say that the Railway Board has a reasonably extensive 
programme for this Presidency and I only wish that the simo rate of 
progress be maintained for at least a decade in order to fill in the web of 
trunk lines. Meanwhile, the railways will be well-advised to reduce the 
freight substantially if India sh mid copy ch-'an transp^^rt as in foroig’i 
countries, though it bo at some cost to the annual coniributioa to the 
general revenues, in case the working exponees do not admit of a substan- 
tial out. In regard to passenger traffic it must he expected that the 
recent small reductions in fares will stimulate traffic to some extent 
though not immediately, but it is a matter for regret that the South Indian 
Railway and the Madras and Southern Mahiatta Railway aro far behind 
the other lines. It would be a great relief to second-rate mercantile firms 
if the coupon system is extended to second class travelling also. An- 
other matter which requires the serious attention of the Railway Board 
is the practice of charging minima rates in the first stage of travelling in 
each line passed through in long distance travel. Another ^difficulty in 
long distance travel is the want of connecting trains, as for example, the 
want of tt Madras express direct to Manmad or at least of a few through 
carriages obligee one to proceed to and halt at Bombay, prolong his journey, 
and pay initial minimum fare to the G. I. P. Railway once again in a 
journey to Delhi. It would be much use to businessmen if these small 
matters will also occupy the attention of the Railway Board when they 
are not absorbed in constructions and replacements, and railway ooli 3 ries, 
The report was then unanimously adopted. 



Bombay Mill-owners* Conference. 

President's Si’eeoh. 

What is intended to he a country-wide campnign against the Govern- 
ment of India’s refusal to grant protection to the mill industry was 
inaugurated on the 20th June at a Conference in Bombay of millownors all 
over India. About 26 centres of Indian Chambers of Commoroo, who, owing 
to the shortness of notice, could not send their ropreseat ‘itivcs, telegraphed 
messages of sympathy with the purposes of the Conference. Mr. H. P. 
Mody, President of the Bombay Millowners Association, who presided, 
referred to “the inexcusable delay” in the publication of the Govornment/s 
decisions and said that when they w^cre published at last they were typical 
of the way in which millowners had been treated all along in this business. 
A more casual and indifferent treatment of a grave problem had never 
been known. If there were any reasons for decisions so contrary to the 
assurances given to millowners and so greatly at variance with all canons 
of fairplay they did not uppear in the Go\ornmcnt’s commuMiquo. All tliot 
the communique did was to misread the important findings, to set up 
minority against maiority report and to dismiss the whole subject in a 
few casual sentences much as if the Government were disposing of the 
question of a grant for a village well. 

It was a matter of keen disappointment that so high-minded a 
Viceroy as Lord Irwin should have been a party to such decisions but 
they trusted that when His Excellency realised the strength of their case and 
the seriousness of the situation he would not allow false notions of prestige 
to deter him from doing the right thing. The remedy before the mill- 
ownors was to bring together all their resources and educate public opinion 
BO that a united demand might go forth for the righting of this wrong 
such as would compel the Government to reconsider their position. Mr. 
Mody appealed to the press and the public to lay aside their petty 
differences and lend their wholo-hoart-cd support to the millowners as 
anything, that hit the mill industry, hit the vital interests of the country. 

He concluded with a note of warning to the Government that the 
conviction was growing that the l^epartment of Commeioo and Industrios 
existed for eveiy other purposes than that of serving the commerce arid 
i ndusti ies of India. Did the Government realise that they were alienating 
the sympathy and support of all those elements which stood for progress 
and good government and formed tho strongest bulwark of a constitutional 
government 1 If they realised these things he hoped they would identify 
themselves with the true interests of the mill industry and the country 
at large. 

Representation to the Government. 

In their representation to the Government the Millowners' Conference 
eoufines the observations to the decisions of the Government on the 
Tariff Board's main recommendations as in their views it is most essential 
^9 point out how untenable is the ease set up by the Government to 
rupport those decisions. The Conference refers to the statements made 
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by and on behalf of the Government from time to time which were In the 
nature of an assurance to the industry that, if a case for protection was 
established before the Tariff Board, the Government would be prepared 
to act on the Board's findings. The Board has definitely endorsed the 
inillowners' case in respect of the unfairness of Japanese competition and 
the Conference is astonished that the Government should now attempt to 
avoid the implications of their statements. 

The Conference proceeds to argue that the attitude taken by the 
Government that the 10 per cent handicap on Indian industry is more than 
covered by the 11 per cent duty already existing is absolutely untenable 
and quotes the Board's findings in their support. 

The Conference maintains that the Government with its resources should 
be able to envoi ve a scheme of bounty on the production of yarn of counts 
above *328. 

The Conference holds that the destruction of the spinning section of 
the indigenous cotton textile industry, which is threatened by the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India, will utimatcly bo to the disadvan- 
tage of the handloom industry for which the Government evince so much 
solicitude. It also holds that the handloom industry could be far more 
effectively assisted by the adoption of the t>olioy which would enable it to 
realise better prices for its final product than the policy which may give the 
handloom weaver an immediate advantage of allowing him to purchase his 
yarn at a figure below the cost of production at present ; but which will 
eventually lead to his exploitation and ultimate disadvantage. 

The Conference asks whether the Government realise that by rejecting 
both the minority and majority recommendations they are persisting in a 
policy which gives to Japan a 10 per cent preference agamst every other 
importing country in the world. The Conference also draws attention to 
the drop in the exchange value of the Yon since the report was written, thus 
rendering the position more difiicult for the industry. 

Concluding, the Conferonco declares that in their decision the economic 
interests of the couiitiy did nut weigh with the Government and urge that 
they should reconsider their decision. 


Principal Resolution. 

Mr. MODY moved the following principal resolution : — “This Conference 
c [ the representatives of tbo cotton spinning and weaving mills from every 
part of India, while recognising the patient and conscientious way in which 
the Tariff Board conducted their enquiry, expresses its disappointment at 
the meagre character of their recommendations which fail to take into 
sufliciont account tLo various difficulties and disabilities from which the 
industry has boon suffering and which ciilled for a more adequate measure 
of protection than the Tariff Board have thought fit to recommend ; this 
Conferonco considers that the true economic interests of the country have 
been sacrificed and the welfare of (he cotton textile industry and those 
dependant on it have been seriously jeopardised l)y the unjust decisions of 
the Government of India which entirely fail to protect the industry against 
unfair competition ; this Conference maintains that the reasons advanced by 
the Government for withholding protection are absolutely untenable and 
strongly urges on the Government the desirability of the immediate reconsi- 
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deration of their decision® and a grant of adequate protection to the toxtila 
industry of the country. 

Mr. A. OEDDIS of the Bjtnbiy Associntio'i in aupportinff the pnnoipil 
resolution said ; Hero wo have what ia really the only large industry i/j 
India which has heen built up by Indian capital, Indinn entorpriso arid 
Indian labour facing ruin. It is facing ruin not throu;di its own fault but 
gradually it is brought tbero by unfair rnearjs. Hero, on thj other bdiid, 
wj have a Governmont intended like all other Goveriimc/its to lulo for (bo 
good of the count y which acts up its own tril)U!ul to d 'Cided whether the 
industry is or is not mined by unfair moans and which whMj that tribunal 
decides that the industry is being ruined by unfair menus makes a reply 
which amounts to then let it be ruined.” Have wo as industrialists to 
accept this verdict ns the last word ? Suiviy not. Do not let the mill* 
owners be misled by the ( ilk of difficulty being got over if the millownors 
“put their houses in order’* which ia an overworked and stupid phrase 
or that those difficulties can be got over by the adoption of the 8U.rgoation3 
of the Tariff Hoaid which, novortbolois, are welcome. Do not let them 
bo misled into the belief that the mill industry cm woik out its own salvation 
by overcoming unfair handicaps thiu&t upon it hoc iuse the hard fact has 
to bo that it cannot do so. The ruin of the mill industry means the ruin 
of Bombay City and, therefore, I say, are the citizens going (o acci'.pt this 
verdict of Government without a struggle? To the country as a whole the 
mill iudu-try is appealing to realise that not only the cxislerico of the mill 
industry of which Indiana have every right to be proud but the future of 
Bombay City also is in jeopardy. I cannot but think that the country will 
take every step in its power to prevent such a calamity. 

The resolution was seconded and supported and unanimously passed. 

Other Resolutions. 

By the second resolution the Couferonco approved and adopted the 
draft reprosontatioii to the Government of India presented for its considora* 
tion. 

The third resolution urged on the i.ncmbors of the Assembly and the 
Council of State to do all in thyir power to secure for the industry a measure 
of protection adequate to the needs of the situation. 

Mr. N. B. Saklatvala, moving the rosolution, referred to the view 
urged in some quaitcrs that any bill designed to carry out the intentions of 
the mill-owners would be a money bill and could not under the rules 
originate except from the Govornmeut benches; bathe w.as infonued that 
the Governrafint could, if desired, allow such a bill if brought by a private 
member. He hoped the Government w'ouJd not take protection under 
technicalities in a matter of such grave importance. 

The Conference unanimously adopted the resolution. 

The* Chairman was authorised to send copies of the representation and 
resolutions to the Secretary of State, to the Governmont of India, and to the 
Provincial Governments. The conference then tcrmiiutcd. 
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